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TUBERCULOSIS  FROM  A  SANITARY  AND  PATHO¬ 
LOGICAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

BY  GEORGE  FLEMING,  F.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  INSPECTOR. 

{Continued  from  page  315,  vol.  A^) 

The  tubercle  at  first  is  very  small,  about  the  size  of  a  pin’s 
head,  then  that  of  a  pea  and  a  hazel-nut.  In  the  first  condition 
it  looks  like  a  little  transparent  nodule,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
aggregation  of  these  nodules  that  the  larger,  variable-sized,  mul¬ 
berry  or  grape-like  masses  are  formed.  As  the  nodule  increases 
in  size,  it  becomes  partially,  then  totally  grey  ;  and  on  section  of 
a  mass  at  a  still  later  stage,  it  has  a  speckled  yellow  appearance, 
the  speckling  gradually  becoming  uniform  throughout  the  whole. 
After  a  time,  the  mass  becomes  fibrous  and  undergoes  calcifica¬ 
tion — this  commencing  here  and  there,  and  soon  becoming 
general.  Besides,  and  often  in  addition  to  calcification,  softening 
or  caseification  takes  place,  the  tuberculous  tumours  or  deposits 
undergoing  a  kind  of  cheesy  degeneration.  This  is  the  most 
dangerous  kind  of  tubercular  regression,  so  far  as  general  infec¬ 
tion  is  concerned  :  for,  according  to  Charcot,  it  is  a  fact  gained 
by  science  of  the  present  day,  that  tuberculous  matter  arrived  at 
the  stage  of  caseification  possesses  the  property  of  propagating 
tubercle  from  place  to  place.  It  seems  to  be  then  ripe  and  fit 
for  the  production  of  seeds,  which  may  be  detached  from  the 
softened  mass  and  carried  by  the  lymphatics  to  germinate  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance.  From  this  point  of  view  tubercle  is 
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a  truly  malignant  infecting  new  growth,  and  this  property  of 
infection  has  been  well  brought  to  light  by  the  labours  of  Virchow, 
Rindfleisch,  Lepine,  Ponfick,  and  Charcot. 

It  is  indisputable  that  among  the  tubercular  lesions  of  Phthisis, 
there  are  some  which  should  be  considered  as  lesions  of  secondary 
origin,  radiating  around  primary  foci.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
tubercular  lesions  are  often  better  understood  as  a  whole,  and 
often  also  their  clinical  interpretation  gains  by  it.  This  diffusion 
of  tuberculous  matter  around  caseous  foci  takes  place  within  very 
variable  limits,  and  we  may,  according  to  M.  Charcot,  establish 
three  stages  in  it — local  or  direct  infection  ;  infection  at  a  greater 
or  less  distance  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  ;  and,  lastly,  generalised 
infection,  dissemination  of  the  grey  granulation  throughout  the 
whole  organism.  The  grey  granulation  is,  in  fact,  the  form  taken 
hy  tuberculous  matter  emanating  from  caseous  foci. 

Professor  Lepine  has  insisted,  and  rightly,  on  local  infection 
by  simple  contact.  If  the  pleura  covering  a  tuberculous  lung  be 
examined,  tubercles  will  be  seen  to  be  propagated  there,  in  what 
/manner  will  be  stated  later.  This  is  what  is  seen.  The  visceral 
pleura  is  studded  with  granulations,  which  have  not,  however, 
excited  any  reactionary  process  in  their  vicinity ;  no  false  mem¬ 
branes  are  to  be  found  at  their  level,  no  adhesions  to  the 
subjacent  parenchyma.  But  if  the  parietal  pleura  of  the  part 
immediately  corresponding  to  the  granulations  on  the  opposite 
layer  be  examined,  columnar  masses  of  superficial  granulations 
will  be  found  on  it.  Their  development  evidently  results  from 
contact  with  the  primary  focus  ;  there  are  no  traces  of  tubercle 
on  the  parietal  layer,  except  in  places  corresponding  to  the 
tubercles  on  the  visceral  layer.  But  the  development  of  the 
secondary  granulations  does  not  take  place  solely  from  immediate 
contact;  it 'seems  as  if  the  seeds  emanating  from  the  principal 
focus  have  been  sown,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  all  parts  of  the  pleural 
cavity.  These  secondary,  erratic  tubercles  are  found  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tendinous  leaflets  of  the  diaphragm, 
around  which  they  form  crowns,  the  subpleural  lymphatics  being 
very  superficial  there  (Bizzozerp),  and  presenting  stomata.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  admit  that  the  process 
in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  is  much  the  same  as  that  in  the 
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pleura  ;  that  a  certain  number  of  the  granulations  there  seen  are 
produced  through  direct  contact  of  the  granulations  with  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  organ,  and  in  that  way  the  marked 
confluence  of  the  granulations  in  certain  parts  may  be  explained. 

Infection  by  lymphatics,  if  the  disposition  of  the  lymphatic 
system  as  described  by  Grancher  is  correct,  will  readily  account 
for  the  propagation  of  granulations  in  all  parts  of  the  parenchy¬ 
ma  in  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura,  and  in  the  tracheo-bron- 
chial  glands.  Tracheo-bronchial  Adenopathy  is  very  common  in 
tuberculous  children.  Parrot  has  said  that  these  glandular 
lesions  are  all  consecutive  to  lesions  of  the  pulmonary  parenchy¬ 
ma,  only  at  a  more  advanced  stage.  This  relation  is  established 
by  the  lymphatic  paths,  and  the  lymphatic  may  often  be  traced, 
if  a  superficial  focus  be  in  question,  as  a  nodular  cord  connecting 
the  primary  pulmonary  focus  and  the  secondary  glandular  focus. 
Histological  analysis  enables  two  distinct  elements  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished — (i)  the  lymphatic  channel,  generally  filled  with 
leucocytes  in  a  state  of  granulo-fatty  degeneration,  or  with  case¬ 
ous  detritus,  proceeding  possibly  from  the  focus  ;  (2)  nodules  or 
swellings  at  different  distances,  which  are  simple  or  compound 
tuberculous  granulations.  The  lymphatic  gland  itself  also  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  grey  granulations,  remarkable,  as  Schuppel  has 
well  shown,  for  the  predominance  of  giant  cells  ;  they  are  seated 
in  the  follicles  of  the  gland.  The  nodules  may  be  readily  studied 
in  another  episode  of  Pulmonary  Phthisis.  If  a  tuberculous  ulcer 
of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  be  examined,  there  is  seen, 
under  the  muscular  coat,  a  stellate  cavity  containing  a  tubercu¬ 
lous  granulation  and  endothelium ;  it  is  a  lymphatic,  the  cali¬ 
bre  of  which  is  narrowed  by  a  tuberculous  nodule,  proceeding 
from  the  primary  focus,  arrested  in  it.  The  nodule  may  become 
in  its  turn,  the  point  of  departure  of  secondary  nodules,  by  direct 
infection  of  the  neighbouring  tissue.  In  that  case  it  attacks 
lymphatic  capillaries  hollowed  out  in  the  connective  tissue,  with¬ 
out  distinct  walls.  But  the  same  disposition  is  met  with  in  lym¬ 
phatics  of  a  more  complex  organisation — for  instance.  Tubercu¬ 
lous  Lymphangitis  of  the  lacteals,  which  convey,  as  Cornil  has 
demonstrated,  tubercles  from  intestinal  ulcers  to  mesenteric 
glands. 
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The  lymphatic  system  may  be  invaded  in  its  whole  extent  up 
to  its  entrance  into  the  circulatory  system.  Ponfick  has  lately  re¬ 
cognised,  in  the  thoracic  duct,  traces  of  the  passage  of  tuberculous 
material.  There,  too,  these  traces  consist  in  the  presence,  at 
intervals,  of  small  nodosities,  which  are  no  other  than  granula¬ 
tions  developed  in  the  wall  of  the  vessel.  In  these  cases  there 
was  generalised  Tuberculosis.  It  is  well  to  bring  into  promi¬ 
nence  these  phenomena  of  propagation,  for  hereby  tubercles  di¬ 
verge  from  simple  inflammatory  products,  and  approximate  to 
the  malignant  new  growths. 

It  should  here  be  remembered  that  tubercle  is  always  sui 
generis  ;  but  that,  according  to  circumstances,  it  offers  anatomical 
varieties  in  relation  to  its  tendencies  of  evolution.  Thus  at  the  two 
extremes  of  the  series  are  found,  on  one  side,  tubercles  ending 
rapidly  in  caseification,  on  the  other  tubercles  of  fibrous  evolution ; 
and  the  causes  of  these  modifications  should  be  sought  in  the  tu¬ 
bercle  itself,  and  not  in  the  Pneumonia  that  oftens  accompanies  it.'^ 

The  lymphatic  glands  appear  to  be  the  peculiar  seat  of  miliary 
tubercles,  and  this  tendency  affords  a  good  aid  in  diagnosing  the 
presence  of  the  disease  in  the  living  animal.  Such  organs  as  the 
lungs  and  liver  sometimes  attain  great  dimensions  by  the 
tubercle  infiltration,  while  their  density  is  immensely  increased. 
Mucous,  in  addition  to  the  serous  membranes,  and  the  brain, 
uterus  testicles,  kidneys,  ovaries,  heart,  mammae,  etc.,  are  all  liable 
to  be  infiltrated  with  these  malignant  formations.  Tubercle  may 
also  invade  bone  and  muscle. 

As  to  the  frequency  of  the  disease  in  various  tissues  and 
organs,  Adams  found  in  loqbovines  the  lungs  and  serous  mem¬ 
branes  chiefly  involved  ;  in  117  the  lungs  solely  affected;  and  in 
twenty-eight  the  serous  membranes  alone.  In  all  the  tuberculous 
cattle  there  was  more  or  less  implication  of  the  bronchial  glands, 
which  were  greatly  enlarged  from  the  presence  of  tubercle ;  and 
in  sixty  animals  the  liver  was  infarcted  with  these  formations, 
while  in  some  instances  a  number  of  tubercles  were  found  in  the 
tongue  and  the  udder.  They  have  been  found  by  others  in  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  roof  of  the  vagina,  and  their  presence 
there,  as  well  as  in  the  udder  and  the  glands  at  the  upper  of  the 
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neck,  has  been  considered  useful  from  a  diagnostic  point  of 
view. 

Tuberculosis,  then,  is  an  infective  disease,  and  appears  to  be 
almost  peculiar,  among  the  lower  animals,  to  the  bovine  species — 
it  is  very  rarely  seen  in  the  sheep  and  goat ;  it  is,  perhaps,  even 
more  rare  in  the  horse  ;  in  the  pig  it  has  often  been  observed,  and 
particularly  as  a  termination  of  Scrofula,  with  which  it  is  identified. 
In  the  carnivora  it  is  very  infrequent. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


INFECTIOUS  EPIZOOTIC  FEVER  OF  HORSES. 

BY  A.  H.  SANTY,  F.R.C.V.S.,  NORWICH. 

Having  seen  in  the  Veterinary  Journal  for  April  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  merits  of  counter-irritation  in  acute  disease  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  following  the  very  interesting  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  of  Manchester,  I  venture  to  send  a  few 
remarks  on  the  disease  which  I  term  infectious  Epizootic  Fever 
in  horses,  accompanied  by  congestion  of  the  lungs.  Pleurisy,  or 
a  disordered  state  of  the  liver.  The  symptoms  are  very  severe 
an  some  cases,  and  there  is  great  prostration  in  most.  I  find  I  have 
had  fourteen  of  them  during  the  past  two  months,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  not  lost  one.  I  will 
describe  one  of  the  worst  cases ;  the  others,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  were  the  same,  only  some  of  the  symptoms  were 
modified,  while  in  others  they  were  exacerbated. 

Aprit  2Afth. — A  grey  carriage-mare,  eight  years  old,  in  good 
condition,  observed  to  fall  off  in  her  feed  a  day  or  two  previously, 
and  had  a  cough.  When  I  saw  her  she  was  breathing  quickly, 
about  32  in  the  minute  ;  her  pulse  was  80  in  the  minute  •  tempera¬ 
ture  105 -1'^  ;  a  nasty  yellow  watery  discharge  from  her  nostrils ; 
mucous  membranes  injected  ;  anxious  and  desponding  counte¬ 
nance;  pendant  head;  great  prostration ;  extremities  warm ;  faeces' 
scanty,  rather  hard  and  dark-coloured  ;  respiratory  murmur  in 
left  lung  almost  inaudible, in  the  right  much  increased;  appetite 
fickle. 

Diagnosis. — Infectious  Epizootic  Fever. 

Prognosis. — Doubtful. 
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Treatment. — Gave  at  once  a  diffusible  stimulating  draught, 

'  with  a  view  to  act  on  the  kidneys,  skin,  etc.,  and  rouse  the  vital 
powers.  I  applied  sinapisms  to  the  sides,  gave*warm  water  injec¬ 
tions,  had  the  body  well  clothed  and  legs  bandaged,  allowed 
plenty  of  fresh  air  without  draught,  left  dose  of  simple  fever 
medicine  to  be  administered  every  six  hours — either  the  nitrate  or 
sulphate  of  potass.  I  generally  give  the  sulphate,  occasionally 
changing  it  for  the  nitrate  ;  ordered  a  little  grass,  mangold  wurzel, 
hay,  bran,  scalded  oats. 

2^th. — Pulse  8o  ;  respirations  20 ;  temperature  104!'^;  appetite 
a  little  improved  ;  murmur  right  lung  not  so  distinct.  Treatment 
the  same  as  yesterday,  adding  a  pint  of  beer  to  the  draught. 

26th. — Pulse  72;  respirations  40;  temperature  103I".  Treat¬ 
ment  the  same  ;  repeated  the  sinapism  to  the  sides,  allowed  the 
mare  to  drink  a  pint  of  good  beer,  with  a  little  water  night  and 
morning. 

2jth. — Pulse  60  ;  respirations  40  ;  temperature  102^^;  appetite 
improving.  Treatment  the  same  ;  ordered  some  eggs  to  be  given 
to  her  in  beer. 

2ZtJi. — Pulse  56  ;  respirations  36  ;  temperature  loi*^.  Treatment 
the  same  ;  both  lungs  clearer. 

2(^th. — Pulse  52  ;  respirations  30.  From  this  time  to  May  5th> 
when  she  was  discharged,  she  gradually  kept  improving.  I  sub¬ 
stituted  vegetable  tonics  for  the  potass  salts,  allowed  beer  daily, 
gradually  leaving  it  off.  I  think  your  readers  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  symptoms  were  sufficiently  alarming.  This  is  a  fair 
sketch  of  the  other  cases,  varying  in  severity,  some  showing 
more  symptoms  of  Pleurisy.  They  were  treated  the  same,  with 
some  slight  variations,  sometimes  applying  blankets  wrung  out 
of  hot  water  to  the  sides.  I  am  of  opinion  these  cases  cannot  be  • 
treated  in  too  simple  a  manner.  It  is  useless  trying  to  cut 
short  the  disease  by  attempting  to  reduce  the  heart’s  action  ;  it 
will  run  its  course.  The  animal  begins  perceptibly  to  improve 
from  about  the  7th  or  the  loth  day,  the  temperature  and  pulse 
gradually  lowering,  appetite  increasing,  countenance  more  cheer¬ 
ful,  holds  up  the  head,  etc.  Some  rapidly  lose  weight  during  the 
illness,  but  quickly  regain  their  former  condition.  I  may 
mention  that  I  believe  the  thermometer  is  a  sure  guide  as  to 
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how  the  case  is  progressing  ;  in  several  cases,  I  have  noticed  the 
turning-point  in  the  disease  has  been  indicated  by  a  fall  of 
only  one  or  two-fifths,  and  that  long  before  the  pulse  or  any 
other  symptom  indicated  a  favourable  change.  Support  the 
animal’s  strength,  keep  the  skin  warm,  give  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
and  do  not  apply  severe  counter-irritants,  especially  cantharides. 
I  believe  in  one  or  two  applications  of  sinapis  in  the  early  stages, 
as  I  have  frequently  seen  a  good  effect  follow.  In  some,  effusion 
takes  place  in  the  lung,  the  air-cells  and  small  tubes  becoming 
blocked  for  a  time ;  but  that  is  absorbed  again,  for  on  ausculta¬ 
ting  when  the  patient  is  convalescent,  the  air  may  be  heard 
passing  through  that  part  of  the  lung  which  had  during  the  fever 
been  impervious  to  air,  or  in  which  no  sound  could  be  detected. 
Perhaps  these  few  remarks  may  induce  others  to  give  their 
experience  in  similar  cases. 


ON  STITCHES  OF  RELAXATION. 

BY  J.  H.  COX,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT, 

4TH  MADRAS  CAVALRY. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  the  old  system  of  dealing  with 
wounds  requiring  the  aid  of  sutures,  was  unsatisfactory.  We 
are  unable  to  place  our  patients  in  any  fixed  position,  so  as  to 
command  perfect  quietude — hence,  large  incised  wounds,  es¬ 
pecially  in  parts  where  motion  is  extensive,  refuse  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  science.  Cicatrices  or  blemishes  do  not  bear  the 
same  relative  importance  in  horses  as  in  human  subjects;  but 
still  it  is  the  duty  of  all  veterinary  surgeons  to  aid  nature  as 
much  as  possible,  in  order  to  reduce  the  effects  of  large  wounds 
to  a  minimum.  Our  reputation  is  often  at  stake  in  these  matters, 
the  results  being  severely  criticised  by  the  observant  public.  I 
therefore  purpose  placing  before  your  readers  a  few  remarks  on 
“  Stitches  of  Relaxation,”  introduced  by  Professor  Lister,  whose 
authority  on  these  subjects  is  paramount. 

He  describes  the  method  as  follows  : — “  It  consists  of  two  oval 
pieces  of  sheet  lead,  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a 
central  perforation  to  receive  a  moderately  thick  silver  wire. 
The  silver  wire  is  first  passed  as  an  ordinary  suture,  except  that 
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it  is  carried  at  an  unusually  great  distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
wound,  both  as  regards  surface  and  depth  ;  each  end  of  the  wire 
is  then  passed  through  the  hole  in  the  corresponding  lead  button, 
and  secured  by  being  wound  once  round  the  shorter  diameter. 
The  two  buttons  thus  take  the  plade  of  the  tips  of  two  fingers  of 
the  two  hands  in  giving  support  to  the  deeper  parts  of  the  wound, 
while  leaving  the  cutaneous  margins  free  ;  and  when,  the  wound, 
is  at  all  extensive,  several  pairs  of  buttons  are  applied  in  this 
way,  constituting  a  sort  of  interrupted  quilled  suture.  If  it  be 
necessary  to  relax  the  wire,  this  is  readily  done  *  by  unwinding 
the  wire  from  one  of  the  buttons,  and  after  straightening  it, 
allowing  the  button  to  slip  upon  it  to  any  degree  to  which  the 
tension  disposes  it,  and  then  fixing  it  again  by  winding  the  wire 
round  it.’  ” 

Dr.  J.  C.  O.  Will,  commenting  on  the  above,  states  : — The 
button  which  I  now  use  is  exactly  similar  in  shape  and  size  to 
Professor  Lister’s,  but  a  little  knobbed  stem  springs  from  each 
side  of  the  central  aperture,  round  which  the  wire  is  twisted  in 
figure-of-eight  fashion  ;  thus  the  wire  can  be  drawn  well  home, 
is  kept  in  exact  position,  and  can  be  relaxed  at  will,  and  reap¬ 
plied  with  the  greatest  ease.  If  chromic  catgut  be  employed  in 
place  of  wire,  a  thread  long  enough  to  allow  subsequent  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  retying  should  be  used,  the  superfluous  catgut  being 
twisted  round  and  round  the  little  pins.  The  buttons  are  made 
of  silver,  and  are  therefore  comparatively  costly ;  but  were  any 
demand  to  arise  for  them,  the  makers  (Jamieson  and  Son,  Union 
Street,  Aberdeen)  would  make  them  of  plated  material,  by  which 
their  price  would  be  rendered  extremely  trifling.  Being  pliable, 
the  button  can  be  bent  so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  any  sur¬ 
face,  while  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  renders  its 
thorough  cleansing  both  easy  and  certain.” 

There  remains  very  little  for  me  to  add,  as- the  above  extracts 
thoroughly  describe  this  plan  of  manipulating  wounds.  In  India, 
where  distances  are  so  immense,  we  are  compelled  in  a  great 
measure  to  become  our  own  mechanics,  and  to  extemporise  in¬ 
struments  and  appliances ;  whereas,  in  England,  we  could  rely 
on  the  ingenuity  of  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Sons.  It  requires  no 
great  amount  of  skill,  however,  to  make  these  buttons,  as  a  pocket 
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knife  and  fretwork  file  are  all  that  is  necessary.  I  have  used  the 
ones  made  of  lead,  but  found  them  in  some  cases  objectionable, 
on  account  of  their  weight.  Although  small,  they  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  gravitate,  especially  in  wounds  where  there  is  no 
support  from  below,  than  if  made  of  some  lighter  material. 

The  advantages  promulgated  by  Professor  Lister  are  fully 
borile  out  by  my  own  experience.  We  know  that  even  in  clean- 
cut  wounds  of  any  size,  there  is  often  a  large  amount  of  tumefac¬ 
tion,  producing  great  tension  on  the  sutures,  which,  being 
unyielding,  must  necessarily  cut  through  the  skin  and  subjacent 
tissue.  In  the  excision  of  tumours,  and  other  operations  where 
a  large  amount  of  skin  is  involved,  this  plan  specially  recommends 
itself,  acting  as  it  does,  as  a  self-support ;  but  its  greatest  feature 
consists,  as  its  name  implies,  in  our  being  able  to  relax  the 
stitches  at  will — no  matter  what  amount  of  tumefaction  happens 
to  arise,  we  can  put  on  the  desired  pressure  without  in  any  way 
injuring  the  integument.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt,  that 
where  the  sutures  are  a  fixture,  a  large  amount  of  irritation,  and 
consequent  pain,  are  the  concomitant  results. 

Silver  or  metallic  wire  is  excellent  material  for  sutures  ;  but 
the  chromic  catgut  suggested  by  Dr.  Will  is  a  good  substitute, 
and  for  some  reasons  more  desirable  :  it  has  a  tendency  to 
harden  the  tissues,  thereby  affording  firmer  hold  ;  like  wire,  it  is 
non-absorbent,  or  nearly  so,  and  it  is  more  easily  managed.  I 
have  discontinued  the  use  of  silk  and  thread,  as  they  become 
saturated  with  pus,  which  in  this  country  soon  decomposes,  and 
might,  under  favourable  circumstances,  be  taken  up  by  the 
circulation. 

The  application  of  these  buttons  is  a  matter  of  easy  moment. 
If  possible,  the  upper  one  should  be  fixed  first ;  when  the  bottom 
one  is  ready,  the  lips  of  the  wound  can  be  easily  brought 
together  by  pressure  of  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  at  the  same  time  gently  pulling  the  wire,  or  gut,  as  the  case 
may  be,  with  the  right ;  when  in  position,  the  figure-of-eight  can 
be  readily  accomplished.  The  studs  on  the  lead,  from  their 
flexibility,  are  liable  to  warp  when  pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  ;  this  could  be  remedied  if  the  buttons  were  made  of 
plated  silver,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Will. 
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A  few  words  on  dressings  for  wounds.  Phenicated  camphor, 
one  part  to  ten  of  vegetable  oil,  holds  a  foremost  place,  containing 
antiseptic  and  healing  properties,  besides  in  a  measure  warding 
off  the  attacks  of  flies.  Salicylic  acid  one  part,  cum  glycerine 
four  parts,  incorporated  by  heat,  and  mixed  with  eight  parts  of 
water,  is  also  a  very  good  antiseptic  dressing,  destroying  foetor. 
As  a  rule,  the  vis  medicatrix  naturcB^  combined  with  sanitary 
measures  and  sound  hygienic  treatment,  will  meet  all  require¬ 
ments. 


EPILEPSY. 

BY  CHARLES  WHITWORTH,  F.R.C.V.S.,  LONDON. 

Perhaps  of  all  diseases  implicating  the  nervous  system,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  complex,  as  its  pathology  is  involved  in  so  much 
obscurity ;  hence  the  difficulty  of  defining  it.  It  occurs  in  all 
animals,  most  frequently  in  pigs  and  dogs  (in  young  life),  and 
probably  more  frequently  in  the  horse  than  is  accepted.  In  the 
lower  animals,  as  a  rule,  the  premonitory  symptoms  may  be 
insufficient  to  warn  one  of  an  approaching  attack  ;  which  rule  is 
generally  reversed  in  the  human  subject,  by  the  precursory 
symptom,  viz.,  the  “Epileptic  Aura^’ — a  very  curious  phenomenon, 
which  is  not  usually  recognisable  in  the  lower  animals.  It  may 
arise  from  irritation  of  various  kinds,  which  can  often  be  speci¬ 
fically  ascertained  to  exist,  viz.,  intestinal  -worms,  constipation, 
mal-nutrition,  or  injuries  to  the  head,  etc. ;  but  it  may  also  occur 
from  some  inscrutable  cause  throughout  the  whole  life  of  the 
animal.  The  epileptic  fit  may  be  severe  or  slight,  and  instead 
of  the  severe,  well-marked  symptoms,  they  may  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  and  although  they  have  a  tendency  to  recur,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  they  will.  However,  this  form  of 
disease  is  ever  variable. 

Dr.  Brown  Sequard,  in  1857,  published  some  very  interesting 
researches  on  Epilepsy.  He  found  that  certain  injuries  to  the 
spinal  cord  produced  symptoms  analogous  to  those  of  Epilepsy. 

Symptoms. — Suddenly  the  animal  is  noticed  to  stagger,  stare, 
champ  with  its  jaws,  and  foam  at  the  mouth  ;  the  head  is  jerked 
upwards,  and  may  be  drawn  round  on  one  side  ;  the  muscles  of 
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the  trunk  contract  spasmodically,  and  the  animal  falls,  struggling 
and  unconscious ;  then  he  may  heave  two  or  three  heavy  sighs, 
and  cease  to  struggle.  Convulsions  generally  terminate  before 
the  insensibility  is  over.  Dogs  sometimes  cry  out,  or  they  may 
be  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  convulsive  phenomena  may  speedily  subside  and  the 
animal  regain  its  feet,  and  if  loose  it  is  apt  to  run  from  any  one 
near  it. 

The  paroxysmal  loss  of  consciousness  is,  however,  the  promi¬ 
nent  or  important  element  present  in  every  instance,  while  not 
unfrequently  it  is  the  only  one  ;  there  being  no  evident  spasmodic 
movements  of  any  kind. 

The  phenomena  that  succeed  the  paroxysm  are  also  of  great 
interest  and  moment :  some  animals  quite  recover  themselves  in  a 
few  minutes,  others  remain  in  a  state  of  profound  stupor ;  not 
unfrequently  there  is  a  degree  of  partial  paralysis,  which  may 
soon  pass  off.  Cataleptic  symptoms  are  sometimes  observable, 
as  is  also  Strabismus. 

No.  I. — I  will  now  briefly  record  from  my  case-book  a  few 
cases  of  the  kind,  merely  to  show  how  variable  they  may  be  in 
the  different  lower  animals.  This  very  interesting  case  I  saw  in 
1863,  when  a  student  at  the  Ecole  Imperiale  Veterinaire,  Alfort, 
France,  in  which  institution  there  was  an  epileptic  subject,  viz., 
a  grey  gelding  dray-horse.  He  had  had  several  fits,  and  during 
each  paroxysm  he  was  much  injured  by  falling;  the  skin  and 
muscles  about  the  orbital  arches,  nasal  bones,  and  almost  every 
prominent  part  of  the  body,  were  lacerated  and  contused,  which 
gave  him  a  frightful  appearance.  On  the  13th  of  July,  I  saw 
him  about  1 1  a.m.,  when  his  appearance  denoted  another  attack  ; 
pulse  52  per  minute,  trembling  of  muscles,  respiration  accele¬ 
rated,  feverish,  head  hot,  eyes  partially  closed,  and  his  appearance 
was  dull  and  dejected  ;  saliva  flowing  from  the  mouth,  and  hang¬ 
ing  from  both  commissures.  With  this  indication,  the  front  of  his 
loose-box,  which  constitutes  a  pair  of  folding-doors  (opening 
in  the  centre  space)  was  thrown  open  and  well  littered  with 
straw  ready  to  receive  him,  when  a  violent  paroxysm  came  on — 
which  was,  in  short,  an  exaggeration  of  the  symptoms  described — 
which  lasted  some  few  minutes.  After  the  paroxysm,  he  was 
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made  comfortable  in  his  box,  and  at  2  p.m.  I  visited  him,  when 
he  looked  exceedingly  dull,  and  stood  as  if  unconscious  of  sur¬ 
rounding  objects.  At  5  p.m.  I  again  saw  him,  when  he  appeared 
more  conscious,  had  partaken  of  sloppy  food,  and  drank  water ; 
now  he  lay  down  composed.  He  continued  to  improve  up  to  the 
17th  instant,  when  a  dose  of  physic  was  administered,  and  two 
setons  passed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  superior  to  jugulars. 
In  a  few,da3/s  from  this  the  session  terminated,  consequently  I 
saw  no  more  of  him  ;  but  I  may  add,  that  Professor  Bouley 
regarded  this  case  as  incurable. 

No.  2. — On  the  morning  of  the  i8th  of  March,  1880,  I  was 
walking  in  Piccadilly,  on  my  way  to  visit  a  patient,  when  I  ob¬ 
served  a  crowd,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  grey  cab-horse,  which 
evidently  had  staggered  in  harness,  from  which  he  was  quickly 
extricated,  and  had  been  bled  from  the  roof  of  the  mouth  ;  from 
his  wet  appearance,  I  judge  they  had  thrown  cold  water  over  his 
head.  As  I  approached  he  was  standing,  but  they  had  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  him  up,  although  there  were  men  on  each 
side  of  him,  as  he  appeared  hemiplegic  and  unconscious,  foamed 
at  the  mouth,  staggered,  stared,  and  champed  his  jaws,  with  his 
head  elevated  and  turned  round  to  the  right  side  ;  the  muscles 
on  this  side  appeared  principally  affected  with  clonic  spasm,  and 
were  jerked  about  in  a  strange  manner.  When  they  tried  to 
move  him  on,  he  commenced  a  small  circle,  and  as  they  pressed 
him,  he  moved  round  ;  however,  they  rubbed  his  ears  and  ap¬ 
plied  friction  to  his  body,  when  he  gradually  seemed  to  recover 
from  the  paroxysm,  and  moved  on  with  the  crowd. 

No.  3. — In  1868,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Brown,  M.D.,  of  Gran¬ 
tham,  Lincolnshire,  I  examined  a  favourite  fox-terrier  bitch,  by 
name  “Nettle,”  which  animal  had  suddenly  foamed  at  the  mouth, 
became  convulsed,  fell  on  her  side,  where  she  remained,  with 
staring  eyes,  and  champing  her  jaws  ;  after  a  lapse  of  time  she 
gradually  became  still,  rose  on  her  legs  with  some  difficulty,  looked 
stupidly  about,  and  if  any  one  (that  she  knew  or  otherwise)  ap¬ 
proached  her,  she  would  run  away.  If  you  made  an  attempt  to 
touch  her,  she  would  snap,  and  might  bite  you  ;  anyhow,  she 
did  not  know  her  dearest  friends,  neither  did  she  take  cognisance 
of  anything  they  said  to  her — rather  tried  to  avoid  them.  The 
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doctor  and  his  sisters  had  a  consultation  and  sat  in  judgment  on 
her  ere  my  arrival,  when  she  was  sentenced  to  death,  and 
further,  the  gun  was  taken  from  the  beam  for  the  execution  to  be 
done.  When  I  arrived  I  assured  them  it  was  only  an  attack  of 
Epilepsy,  which  might  be  ephemeral ;  certainly  not  a  case  of 
Rabies,  which  they  anticipated.  With  this  they  consented  that 
she  should  go  to  my  infirmary  for  treatment,  where  she  was 
immediately  removed  and  put  in  a  loose-box,  when  she  showed 
the  following  cataleptic  symptoms.  She  continued  to  lie  where 
placed  on  the  straw,  with  her  head  between  her  fore  legs  ;  eyes 
fixed  ;  deaf  and  dumb.  I  called  her  by  name,  but  no  response; 
I  blowed  some  peas  through  a  tube  with  some  force  on  to  her 
head,  which  shots  she  did  not  recognise,  not  so  much  as  winked. 
I  then  fired  a  pistol  over  her,  with  the  same  negative  results ;  I 
also  placed  her  in  every  absurd  posture,  which  was  retained  until 
the  paroxysm  was  at  an  end,  which  was  in  about  half  an  hour. 

Treatment. — Emetic,  warm  bath,  and  physic.  After  this  no 
recurrence. 

No.  4. — In  1869,  at  the  request  of  James  Hornsby,  Esq.,  of 
Grantham,  I  was  called  in  to  examine  a  bay  pony,  by  name 
Little  Wonder.”  He  was  suddenly  seized  in  his  stall,  breaking 
everything  that  secured  him,  and  fell  completely  over,  where  he 
would  lie  comparatively  still,  yet  unconscious;  when  in  a  few 
minuteshe  would  rally,  get  on  his  legs,  afterwards  resume  his  place 
in  his  stall.  Here  the  paroxysmal  loss  of  consciousness  was 
manifest,  but  beyond  the  animal  lying  prostrate  pro  tem..^  very 
little  else  was  noticeable.  However,  after  treatment  there  was 
no  recurrence. 

No.  5. — Pigs  are  generally  kept  on  the  sow  from  eight  to 
twelve  weeks  ;  about  this  period  of  lactation  it  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  see  several  of  a  litter  affected  with  epileptic  fits, 
and  often  occurring  synchronously.  They  suddenly  begin  to 
champ  and  foam  at  the  mouth,  the  head  seems  to  be  drawm  up, 
or  on  one  side,  by  contraction  of  the  muscles,  when  they  fall  back 
or  over,  heave  a  sigh  or  two,  get  on  their  legs,  look  a  little  sur¬ 
prised,  then,  perhaps,  go  to  the  trough  and  drink. 

Treatment. — Emetic  and  physic.  If  it  recurs,  a  stimulating  lini¬ 
ment  to  the  upper  cervical  region  ;  afterwards  cold-water  douche. 
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THE  CELEBRATED  BREED  OF  BELOOCH  MARES. 

BY  J.  J.  MEYRICK,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ROYAL  ARTILLERY,  PUNJAB. 

[The  following  description  of  a  very  celebrated  breed  of  Asiatic  horses  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  horsemen.  This  breed  is  located  in  the  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan  district,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  Indus,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force  consider  it  to  be  superior  to  all 
others  for  furnishing  native  cavalry  troopers.  A  large  part  of  the  district 
is  little  better  than  a  desert,  and  the  hardiness  of  the  breed  may  be  due, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  to  this  fact ;  as  before  the  Beloochis  passed  under 
British  rule,  they  lived,  like  Arabs,  upon  the  produce  of  their  herds  and 
plunder,  and  to  obtain  the  latter  they  had  to  make  raids  into  distant 
regions.  In  a  private  letter,  Mr.  Meyrick  informs  us  that  during  last 
December  he  was  marching  about  their  district  and  inspected  1,200  of 
their  mares,  more  than  700  of  which  he  passed  and  branded  as  fit  to  be 
put  to  Government  stallions.  Before  leaving  their  country,  the  Belooch 
chiefs  went  to  Mr.  Meyrick  in  a  body,  and  promised  him  lihat  if  he 
would  return  in  the  month  of  March  they  would  bring  forward  so  many 
additional  mares,  that  the  total  branded  should  amount  to  at  least  1,000. 
This  most  valuable  source  of  supply  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way, 
and  no  more  competent  officer  than  our  colleague  could  be  found  to 
carry  out  this  object.] 

The  Belooch  breed  of  horses  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
India  for  speed  and  endurance.  The  Beloochis  themselves  are 
said  to  be  descended  from  Arabs,  who  settled  in  Beloochistan 
during  the  reign  of  the  Persian  king,  Naushirvan.  Their  horses 
are  thought  by  some  to  have  been  brought  with  them  ;  but  if  so, 
they  have  greatly  altered  in  shape,  which  is  totally  different  to 
that  of  the  Arab.  Their  most  common  characteristics  are  : 
rather  long  ears,  with  a  slight  twist  at  the  points,  lean  heads, 
with  a  trifling  forward  curve  from  the  forehead  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  nasal  bones  ;  good  shoulders. ;  very  deep  and  moderately 
broad  chests  ;  and  angular  drooping  quarters,  very  broad  across 
the  hips. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  all  colts,  except  those  kept  for 
stallion  purposes,  were  killed  and  eaten  shortly  after  being 
foaled  ;  but  they  are  now  reared,  and  sold  at  an  early  age  to 
native  horse-dealers.  The  best-shaped  mares,  of  pure  breed, 
average  about  14-1^  hands  in  height,  being  seldom  more  than 
14-3,  or  less  than  14  hands.  One,  which  I  saw  win  a  three-mile 
race,  against  about  fifty  competitors  of  all  sizes,  was  only  14 
hands  and  a  ^  inch  high.  She  had  very  deep  oblique  shoulders, 
loins  so  muscular  as  to  appear  arched,  and  very  long  arms  and 
thighs. 
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Belooch  mares,  owing  to  their  being  allowed  to  run  at  large 
when  growing,  have  much  better  legs  and  hocks  than  the  majority 
of  Indian  horses,  and  are  remarkably  sound.  They  have  tough 
hoofs,  and  are  never  shod  except  when  on  long  marches  through 
the  mountains  of  the  Western  Punjab.  Their  most  common 
defect  is  a  want  of  sufficient  barrel ;  but  this  often  appears 
greater  than  it  really  is,  owing  to  the  contrast  with  an  extremely 
deep  chest.  When  young,  the  fillies  receive  large  quantities  of 
camel’s  or  sometimes  buffalo’s  milk,  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
mother.  After  being  weaned  they  are  fed  daily,  up  to  the  age 
of  two  years,  by  all  who  can  afford  it,  with  a  mixture  of  butter, 
flour,  and  coarse  brown  sugar,  besides  grain  and  other  food. 
From  two  till  four  years  a  bullock’s  head  is  given  to  each  filly 
once  a  week,  the  flesh  being  boiled,  beaten  into  shreds,  and 
mixed  with  flour  and  sugar.  The  bones  also  are  broken  to  pieces 
and  stewed,  until  a  very  thick  soup  is  obtained.  This  is  made 
into  a  paste  with  sugar,  and  given  in  lumps  by  hand.  When 
full-grown,  each  mare  receives  daily  from  4  to  8  lbs.  of  either 
barley  or  “  jowar  ”  (a  kind  of  millet.)  For  many  months  in  the 
year,  when  most  of  the  grass  in  the  country  is  dried  up,  they  are 
fed  with  the  stalks  of  “  jowar,”  and  also  with  green  wheat  for  six 
or  eight  weeks  after  it  has  grown  sufficiently  high  to  be  readily 
cut. 

On  a  long  journey,  they  are  usually  ridden  at  an  amble — that 
is,  with  fore  and  hind  legs  on  the  same  side  moving  nearly 
together.  They  will  travel  six  miles  an  hour  at  this  pace  for 
forty  miles,  with  ease.  From  what  I  have  both  seen  and  heard, 
I  am  certain  that  the  majority  of  mares  in  good  condition  can  do 
eighty  miles  in  the  same  manner,  and  without  much  distress  ; 
but  it  murt  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rider,  with  his  saddle  and 
accoutrements,  does  not  usually  weigh  more  than  eleven  stone. 
Many  mares  are  owned  in  shares  by  three  or  four  men,  and  can¬ 
not  be  sold  without  the  consent  of  all.  The  breed,  if  crossed 
with  large-framed  Arabs,  would  produce  Light  Cavalry  remounts 
that  could  not  be  surpassed  for  hardiness  and  endurance. 

Although  a  race  of  horsemen,  the  Beloochis  almost  invariably 
I  fight  on  foot — dismounting  and  leaving  their  mares  to  be  held 
I  b}^  a  few  men,  while  the  remainder  make  the  attack’  They 
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seldom  use  firearms,  their  favourite  weapons  being  ‘‘tulwars’" 
(short  curved  swords)  and  round  shields,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
diameter.  They  are  very  fond  of  racing,  and  do  not  care  to  run 
the  mares  less  than  two  miles.  Most  of  the  courses  are  at  least 
three  miles  long.  They  generally  ride  races  bare-backed,  and  in 
this  form  many  of  them  have  very  fine  seats  ;  but  in  their  saddles 
they  are  bad  riders,  clinging  to  the  pommel  with  one  hand  when 
a  mare  rears  or  plunges.  This  is  not  surprising,  considering  the 
shape  of  the  saddle,  which  is  the  same  that  is  generally  used 
throughout  the  Punjab.  The  seat  is  very  short  from  front  to 
rear,  the  pommel  rises  into  a  high  narrow  perpendicular  peak  in 
front  of  the  rider’s  stomach,  and  the  sides  of  the  tree  project  at 
such  an  angle  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  close  his  knees 
without  hurting  his  thighs.  The  bit  is  a  thin  snaffle,  j'ointed  in 
the  centre,  and  covered  with  short  spikes,  which  are  mad^  sharp 
or  blunt  according  to  the  degree  in  which  a  is  inclined  to 

pull.  It  does  not  seem  so  injurious  as  the  bit  used  by  Mahome- 
dans  in  other  parts  of  the  Punjab,  which  is  a  light  curb,  jointed 
at  each  end  of  the  port.  The  mouthpiece  is  covered  with  spikes 
or  sharp  ridges,  and  there  is  often  a  spike  on  the  top  of  the  port. 
Horses  ridden  with  this  bit  are  often  seen  bleeding  from  the 
mouth,  and  go  much  more  on  their  haunches  than  Belooch 
mares.  It  is,  no  doubt,  partly  owing  to  this  that  their  hocks  are 
often  unsound  and  very  “  sickle-shaped.” 


BURSATI. 

BY  GEORGE  A.  OLIPHANT,  F.R.C.V.S.,  ROYAL  ARTILLERY, 

HAPUR,  INDIA. 

BurSATI,  only  too  well-known  to  horse-owners  in  India,  is  a 
disease  of  an  ulcerative  type,  affecting  the  .skin  of  the  horse  ;  but 
not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  limited  in  its  effects  to  the  integu¬ 
ment.  The  name  implies  that  the  affection  is  one  peculiar  to 
the  season  of  the  rains ;  but  this  is  not  correct,  as  it  generally 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  early  part  of  the  hot  season,  March 
and  April — the  sore  becoming  more  unhealthy,  as  all  sores  are 
apt  to  do,  in  the  rains. 
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The  parts  attacked  are  mostly  those  farthest  from  the  centre  of 
circulation,  as  the  face,  extremities,  and  notably  the  glans  penis, 
near  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  and  the  angles  of  the  mouth. 
Any  part  of  the  body  subject  to  friction,  or  easily  rubbed  or 
bitten  by  the  animal  itself,  is  liable  to  be  affected.  It  is  very 
generally  believed  that  ordinary  sores  may  degenerate,  from 
careless  treatment,  '  into  sores  of  the  Bursati  type  ;  but  my 
own  experience  leads  me  to  doubt  that  this  happens,  although 
undoubtedly  in  this  affection,  as  in  many  other  constitutional 
derangements,  there  is  a  tendency  in  newly-formed,  or  lowly- 
organised  structures,  as  scars,  to  degenerate  ;  and  in  wounds  to 
become  affected  by  the  taint  of  the  system,  and  to  be  turned  by 
nature  into  emunctories,  as  it  were,  through  which  the  discharge 
of  the  injurious  matter  is  sought.  In  very  many  cases,  however, 
the  scais  are  cicatrices  of  former  Bursati  sores,  and  the  sores 
are  of  the  Bursati  ./pe  from  the  commencement.  However,  be 
this  as  it  may,  as  I  will  presently  show,  Bursati  has  a  specific 
cause,  and  without  this  element  being  present,  no  particular 
mode  of  treatment,  or  neglect  of  treatment,  will  produce  the 
disease. 

The  exciting  cause  of  the  ulcer  is  the  presence  in  the  substance 
of  the  skin  of  the  so-called  “  kunkur,”  and  the  ulceration  is  an 
effort  of  nature  to  get  rid  of  this  element ;  and  if  the  deposit 
was  confined  to  the  skin,  that  effort  would  probably  oftener  be 
successful,  resulting  in  restoration  of  the  animal  to  health- 
Unfortunately,  the  internal  organs  are  sooner  or  later  affected. 
The  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  etc.,  become  thickly  studded  with  this 
matter,  and  the  important  functions  carried  on  by  them  being 
interfered  with,  rapidly  increasing  debility,  and  ultimately  death 
takes  place.  On  the  exact  nature  of  this  matter — '‘kunkur” — a 
clear  definition  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  depends.  To  the 
eye  it  is  very  like  tubercle,  occurs  in  more  or  less  nodular  masses 
of  various  dimensions,  from  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  a 
small  bean,  or  even  larger.  It  appears  to  consist  of  animal 
matter,  containing  deposits  of  salts  ;  when  fresh  it  cuts  like  carti¬ 
lage,  and  when  dried  is  distinctly  gritty.  In  all  these  points  it 
is  very  like  tubercle,  but  I  have  failed  so  far  to  trace  in  it  one 
peculiarity  of  that  diseased  product — softening. 
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I  cannot  do  better  than  trace  a  Bursati  sore  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  ;  but  may  premise  that  such  an  opportunity  rarely 
offers,  the  sore  being  generally  met  with  in  one  or  other  of  the 
more  advanced  stages.  First,  then,  death  of  a  circumscribed 
portion  of  skin,  more  or  less  circular,  takes  place,  which,  separat¬ 
ing  round  its  edges  in  the  ordinary  way  that  dead  tissue  is  cast 
off  from  the  living  body,  speedily  becomes  entirely  detached, 
leaving  a  soft,  dark-looking  sore,  from  which  fluid  freely  and 
constantly  flows,  this  flow  of  fluid  or  serum  being  very  markedly 
characteristic  of  the  disease  in  its  most  active  form.  More 
frequently,  however,  from  rubbing  or  biting — for  the  sore  is 
particularly  itchy — the  crown  of  the  ulcer  becomes  violently 
detached,  leaving  a  moist,  irritable  sore,  the  base  of  which  speedily 
becomes  indurated,  the  skin  much  thickened  ;  and  now  on  close 
examination  the  real  cause  of  the  mischief  will  be  apparent. 
A  discharge  of  pus  from  minute  orifices  on  the  surface  will  be 
observed,  and,  if  these  be  enlarged,  or  even  if  gentle  squeezing 
be  had  recourse  to,  the  tubercle-like  matter  may  be  removed  in 
portions  varying  in  size,  nodulated  on  the  surface,  and  by  no  means 
unlike  minute  nodules  of  kunkur,”  from  which  resemblance  the 
natives  have  undoubtedly  given  it  the  name.  On  the  removal 
of  these,  or  on  their  natural  ejection  by  the  process  of  ulceration, 
ragged  ulcerous  cavities  are  left,  which  are  speedily  filled  up  by 
rank  granulations  or  fungoid  growths.  These  granulations  con¬ 
dense,  and  become  harder  and  of  a  dirtyTrown  colour.  Cracks 
or  fissures  appear  in  the  structure,  through  which  the  aqueous 
discharge  is  freely  poured .  Other  similar  ulcers  form  around  the 
original  sore,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  from  being  bitten  or 
rubbed  by  the  animal,  the  connecting  skin  is  abraded  and  takes 
an  unhealthy  action,  until  a  huge  sore  is  established  :  the  skin 
becoming  extensively  thickened  and  hardened,  tumefaction 
resulting  from  effusion  of  serum  into  the  areolar  tissue  under  it. 

This  last  condition  especially  results  in  cases  where  the  disease 
affects  the  legs,  more  particularly  the  hind  ones.  On  the  face, 
frequently  a  number  of  small  ulcers  are  formed  in  the  thin  skin  of 
that  part,  and  the  tubercle-like  matter,  in  very  small  particles, 
may  be  felt  in  the  skin  by  manipulation. 

Friction,  owing  to  the  irritation,  here  comes  into  play,  and  there 
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is  soon  a  vast  surface  denuded  of  hair,  with  one  large  or  several 
confluent  ulcers. 

The  unfortunate  affected  animal  leads  a  miserable  existence, 
from  the  irritability  and  itchiness  of  the  sores  ;  and  although  well 
fed,  will,  from  this  cause,  and  in  the  later  stages  also  probably 
from  internal  disease,  rapidly  fall  into  an  extremely  debilitated 
condition. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  sore  spreads  by  the  contact  of  the 
discharge  with  the  healthy  skin  ;  but  I  have  failed  to  get  proof  of 
this,  and  have  often  seen  the  sores  spread  in  an  upward  direction. 

The  origin  of  the  ulceration  is  always  the  presence  in  the 
integument  of  the  ‘‘kunkur,” 

High  temperature  appears  to  be  necessary  to  the  development 
of  the  disease,  and  moisture,  in  combination  with  it,  aggravates 
it.  For  the  ulcer  to  heal  it  is  necessary  for  the  ^‘kunkur  to  be 
eliminated,  and  when  such  does  take  place,  the  thickening  of  the 
skin  subsides,  and  a  peculiar  cicatrix  or  scar  is  formed,  very 
characteristic  of  the  disease.  Invariably  white  or  colourless,  it  is 
seamed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  scars  of  a  burn  on  the 
human  skin.  Even  should  this  favourable  result  not  take  place, 
arrestation  of  the  disease  occurs  in  the  cold  weather ;  the 
surface  of  the  sore  dries  up,  but  no  proper  cicatrisation  takes  place, 
and  the  surrounding  skin  or  base  of  the  sore  remains  indurated. 
Such  imperfectly  healed  Bursati  sores  are  very  frequently  seen 
on  the  sides  of  the  fetlocks;  varying  in  size  from  a  pigeon’s  egg 
to  that  of  a  hen’s,  or  larger,  and  they  invariably  break  out  again  in 
the  beginning  of  the  hot  season.  On  post-mortem  examination 
being  made  of  a  subject  dead  from,  or,  as  more  generally  hap¬ 
pens,  destroyed  for  Bursati,  the  tubercle-like  matter  will  be  found 
frequently  thickly  studding  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and 
spleen,  and  probably  other  internal  organs  and  structures  ;  but  in 
no  case  have  I  ever  seen  any  attempt  at  discharge,  by  ulceration  or 
softening,  from  any  of  these  organs.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  in  advanced  cases  of  the  disease  such  a  process  does 
take  place.  On  dissecting  out  a  sore  from  the  skin,  and  making 
sections  of  it,  there  will  be  observed  at  the  surface  the  fungoid 
granulations  resting  on  a  semi-cartilaginous-like  base — the  altered 
skin,  with  numerous  small  cavities  or  cells,  containing  small  or 
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large  portions  of  the  already  described  tubercle-like  matter  or 
“  kunkur  ”  ;  the  areolar  tissue  under  the  affected  skin  being  in¬ 
filtrated  with  yellow  serum,  but  no  extension  of  the  disease  to 
neighbouring  structures  invested  by  the  diseased  integument. 

As  to  treatment,  I  fear  that  I  can  say  very  little  that  is  satis¬ 
factory. 

Small  sores,  having  ejected  all  the  “  kunkur  ”  in  their  substance, 
will  frequently  heal,  leaving  the  skin  thin  and  flexible,  nothing 
being  noticeable  beyond  the  peculiar  scar  I  have  already 
described  ;  but  the  animal  remains  subject  to  recurrent  attacks 
in  successive  seasons.  I  have,  however,  seen  many  cases  that 
have  healed  in  this  way  remain  free  from  fresh  attack  for  several 
years  afterwards  ;  but  in  all  probability  the  disease  reappeared 
later  in  the  animal’s  life,  when  such  exciting  agencies  as  old  age, 
debility,  etc.,  came  into  play. 

Locally,  poultices  may  be  tried  to  assist  in  the  discharge  of 
the  “kunkur,”  but  the  effect  must  be  carefully  watched,  or  pro¬ 
fuse  granulation  may  arise,  which  will  require  caustic  treatment. 
The  “kunkur”  must  always  be  removed  when  it  approaches  the 
surface,  and  the  sore  kept  clean  and  dry.  Dressings  of  carbolic 
acid  and  oil,  and  more  especially  of  the  preparation  known  as 
phenicated  camphor  diluted  with  oil,  will  be  found  useful,  as  also 
will  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  chloral  to  relieve  itchiness.  Car¬ 
bonate  of  magnesia  dusted  over  the  sore  dries  up  the  discharge, 
and  further  protection  may  be  given  by  fine  cotton  wool,  which 
will  often  adhere  of  itself  when  lightly  pressed  on,  or  may  be 
made  to  do  so  by  a  prior  application  of  Venice  turpentine. 

When  it  is  found  necessary  to  wash  the  sore,  a  dilute  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  should  be  used.  In  all  cases  the  horse  must  be 
so  secured  by  head  and  heel-ropes,  as  to  prevent  damage  to  the 
sore  by  biting,  rubbing  it,  etc. 

Excision  of  small  sores  might  meet  with  success ;  but  I  have 
never  tried  it,  and  doubt  its  general  efficacy — the  state  of  system 
existing  in  Bursati  is  not  one  that  indicates  use  of  the  knife. 

Constitutional  remedies  should  on  no  account  be  neglected, 
the  animal  receiving  a  generous  grain  diet,  with  also  some  fatty 
matters,  as  linseed  oil,  cod  liver  oil,  or  ghee,  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  the  tincture  of  steel  and  some  vegetable  bitter,  as  chiretta. 
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I  have  tried  very  many  internal  remedies  and  local  applications, 
but  am  bound  to  say  that,  except  in  cases  of  young,  strong 
animals,  and  in  primary  attacks,  when  treatment  is  often  suc¬ 
cessful,  I  have  found  the  affection  one  not  amenable  to  treat¬ 
ment.  Once  the  disease  is  thoroughly  established,  and  bad 
sores  are  present,  especially  about  the  extremities,  the  best  and 
most  merciful  practice  is  to  destroy  the  animal. 


©Jrttarial. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TRAINING  OF  VETERINARY 

STUDENTS. 

From  every  side  come  more  or  less  serious  complaints  as  to  the  defec¬ 
tive  training  of  many  recently-graduated  veterinary  surgeons,  in  those 
practical  details  of  their  calling  which  go  such  a  long  way  to  rendering 
them  competent  to  perform  their  duties  satisfactorily  to  the  public  and 
with  credit  to  their  profession.  These  complaints  are  probably  not  of 
recent  date,  but  were  coeval  with  the  introduction  of  veterinary  science 
into  this  country.  From  that  time  up  to  the  present,  it  appears  that  a 
practical  training  of  the  veterinary  student  could  not  be  ensured ;  and 
though  very  many  members  of  the  profession  have  received  such  training 
before  they  entered  the  schools,  others  have  not.  Indeed,  it  is  a  fact 
that  many  candidates  for  admission  to  these  schools  knew  nothing  what¬ 
ever  with  regard  to  handling  or  controlling  the  domestic  animals,  or 
their  nature  or  habits  before  they  became  students.  And  from  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  schools,  it  was  not  necessary  that  any  inquiry  should  be 
made  in  this  direction ;  neither  does  it  appear  to  have  been  recognised 
by  them  that  a  student  should  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  portion  of  his  work.  Anybody  gained  admission  to  their  benches  ; 
physical  and  mentaL  qualifications  were  of  little  moment.  The  utterly  un 
educated,  as  well  as  the  utterly  unfit  from  a  physical  or  moral  point  of 
view,  were  alike  admitted  with  those  who  possessed  all  the  requisites 
for  becoming  excellent  practitioners.  It  was  forgotten  that  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  like  the  poet,  is  born,  not  made.  So  long  as  the  benches  could 
be  filled,  no  question  was  asked  as  to  the  material  which  filled  them ; 
and  apart  from  the  dependence  of  the  teachers’  salary  upon  the  number 
of  students,  the  success  of  teaching  and  the  advancement  of  veterinary 
medicine  were  supposed  to  be  directly  related  to  the  muster  roll  of  the 
schools.  Nothing  could  be  more  fallacious.  Scores  of  men  who  had 
failed  in  everything  else  they  attempted  have  joined  the  schools  as  a 
last  resource ;  and  without  any  acquaintance  whatever  v/ith  the  most  es¬ 
sential  requirements  of  a  practitioner,  have  attended  the  classes,  where 
they  never  administered  a  dose  of  medicine,  performed,  or  even  saw 
performed  all,  if  any,  of  the  many  operations  which  a  veterinary  surgeon 
may  have  to  undertake  ;  witnessed  but  few  cases  of  disease  or  lameness ; 
were  not  instructed  in  conformation  or  the  defects  of  horses ;  could  not 
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venture  to  handle  a  horse,  cow,  sheep,  dog,  or  pig — in  fact,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  cramming  from  lectures  and  books,  were  utterly  incapable  of 
practising  the  veterinary  art,  or  comprehending  the  application  of  vetr- 
erinary  science.  What  the  schools  required,  and  do  require,  to  main¬ 
tain  their  existence  is  quantity,  not  quality ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at.  But  must  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  share 
the  odium,  or  rather  bear  the  whole  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs  ?  The 
schools  are  not  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  profession,  but  the 
body  corporate  is,  and  upon  it  the  blame  is  heaped.  When  the  period 
of  study  was  lengthened,  it  was  hoped  that  practical  instruction  would  go 
hand-in-hand  with  scientific  tuition,  and  that  the  chronic  complaint  as 
to  the  ignorance  of  young  veterinary  surgeons  in  manipulative  details, 
and  the  practical  part  of  their  duties,  would  be  no  longer  heard. 

But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  amount  of  theoretical  knowledge  has 
perhaps  been  increased — nothing  more.  Cram  is  intensified,  it  may 
be ;  but  as  for  practical  knowledge,  it  is  confessed  everywhere  that  there 
is  no  improvement.  The  newly-fledged  graduate  who  ventures  at  once 
into  practice,  only  too  often  causes  veterinary  science  to  smell  in  the 
nose  of  the  non-scientific,  but  observant  owner  of  animals,  while  he  ex¬ 
cites  the  mirth  of  the  groom,  cowherd,  or  shepherd  by  his  stupid 
blunders,  and  brings  his  vocation  into  contempt, — soon  resigning  his 
functions  to  the  untutored,  illiterate,  and  unscrupulous  quack,  who  at 
least  knows  something  of  simple  operations  and  the  management  of  sick 
animals. 

This  most  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  should  not  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Science  without  practice  is  simply  death  to  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession,  as  is  also  practice  without  science — the  one  cannot  exist  without 
the  other  now.  The  days  of  the  so-called  “  practical  man  ”  have  gone 
by.  never  to  return;  he  was  only  a  transitionary  stage  between  the 
ordinary  farrier  and  the  modern  veterinary  surgeon,  though  he  possessed 
more  of  the  character  of  the  former  than  the  latter.  The  veterinarian 
must  now  be  an  educated  scientific  man,  who  knows  how  to  utilise  his 
education  and  science  for  the  benefit  of  society ;  so  that  what  the  public 
require  is  not  the  “  practical  men  ’’  we  have  been  accustomed  to,  and 
who  were  neither  educated  nor  scientific,  but  “  intelligent  practitioners.’^ 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  schools  can  supply  these,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  not  the  facilities  for  imparting  practical  knowledge,  nor  the 
means  or  time  for  teaching  those  manipulative  details  so  essential  in 
every-day  routine.  The  only  remedy  possible  must  be  adopted  by  the 
licensing  body,  and  that  is  the  enforcement  of  a  period  of  pupilage 
with  members  of  the  profession,  with  whom  the  candidates  for  the 
diploma  will  have  acquired  that  knowledge,  the  absence  of  which  is  now 
inflicting  grievous  injury  upon  veterinary  science  in  this  country. 
General,  scientific,  and  practical  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  successful  pursuit  of  our  calling,  and  that  the  candidates  for  its 
diploma  really  possess  this  must  be  insisted  upon  and  certified  to  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  Upon  it  rests  this  responsibility, 
solely  and  wholly,  and  it  cannot  shirk  its  chief  duty,  and  the  one  for 
the  faithful  execution  of  which  it  was  mainly  constituted. 
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GLANDERS  AND  FARCY.=" 

BY  ALFRED  BROAD,  M.R.C.V.S.,  LONDON. 

I  REGRET  that  I  cannot  head  my  remarks  with  a  suitable  and  acknowledged 
name  for  this  malady,  though  Farcy  and  Glanders  have  for  many  years  been 
recognised  as  identical ;  for  as  far  back  as  1827,  Gerard  wrote  a  thesis 
entirely  in  defence  of  this  fact,  which  had  also  been  previously  asserted  in 
England  by  Snape.  Practice  and  research  early  convince  one  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  this  view,  which  is  also  further  supported  by  the  writings  of  Messrs. 
Fleming  and  Williams  on  this  subject.  I  will,  however,  say  no  more  con¬ 
cerning  its  nosology  until  I  have  considered  the  nature  and  pathological 
changes  of  the  malady,  merely  premising  that  I  treat  of  the  disease  as  a 
whole,  endeavouring  to  keep  the  appellations  “  Glanders  and  Farcy  ”  for  the 
subordinate  purpose  of  indicating  forms  of  symptoms.  It  may  be  defined  as  : 

A  contagious  disease  due  to  the  unhealthy  influence,  within  the  system,  of  a 
specific  organised  virus,  which  becomes  deposited  in  the  lungs,  producing 
pathognomonic  changes  in  those  organs,  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands, 
and  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  passages. 

As  in  many  specific  maladies,  the  virus  or  disease  producing  agent 
appears  to  be  a  cell,  in  this  case  not  greatly  differing  from  those  of  pus  ;  and 
its  natural,  most  constant,  and  prior  tendency  is  to  the  lung  tissue  where, 
from  the  manner  of  its  deposition  and  growth,  it  may  justly  give  the  title  of 
Tubercular  to  the  affection.  Its  most  common  form  of  presence  is  the 
miliary  tubercle,  the  first  stage  of  which  is  a  small  vascular  spot,  often  seen 
in  numbers  throughout  the  parenchyma  and  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs.  I 
was  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  these  points  of  congestion  were  initial 
forms  of  tubercles,  by  reading  a  summary  of  Professor  Reynal’s  researches  - 
in  Mr.  Fleming’s  “  Manual  of  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science  and  Police,’’  and 
I  have  since  noticed  the  same  fact  mentioned  by  Percivall  in  his  quotations 
from  Leblanc’s  work.  In  addition  to  the  miliary,  larger  tuberculous  growths 
are  formed  in  the  lungs,  as  well  as  circumscribed  areas  of  granular  infiltra¬ 
tion  ;  there  are  also  found  the  various  forms  of  alteration  of  structure,  or 
degeneration  of  tubercle,  as  the  caseous,  calcareous,  and  purulent,  the  latter 
inducing  vomicoe  of  all  sizes.  I  have  also  here  brought  before  you  a  speci¬ 
men  of  a  growth  I  have  only  once  met  with  ;  it  was  taken  from  the  tubercu¬ 
lous  lung  of  a  horse  affected  with  Farcy,  and  appears  to  be  of  a  fatty  nature  ; 
the  largest  of  the  masses  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen’s  egg. 

When  a  miliary  tubercle  is  bisected,  the  contents,  if  caseous  or  purulent, 
can  be  pressed  out,  exposing  a  smooth  cavity  with  shining  walls,  formed  of  a 
pearly-grey  exudate.  In  a  case  of  tubercular  activity  this  appearance  is 
hidden  by  the  extent  of  inflammation  round  the  tubercles,  and  in  such  a  case 
the  centre  of  the  formation  is  usually  purulent.  All  the  pathological  changes 
are  traceable  to  the  presence  of  this  morbid  element  in  its  varying  rates  of 
growth  and  destructive  influence.  In  many  cases  it  will,  quickly  after  its 
reception  within  the  body,  produce  structural  disease  in  the  nasal  membrane, 
or  in  the  lymphatics  in  other  parts  ;  while  in  others,  after  its  deposition  in 
the  lungs,  it  will  remain  quiescent  for  an  indefinite  time  until  some  unhealthy 
influence  rouses  it  into  activity,  or  the  system  is  brought  into  a  condition 
favourable  to  its  development.  This  circumstance  affords  an  explanation  of 
the  curious  fact  witnessed  in  stables  where  the  disease  has  much  prevailed, 
that  if  a  horse  is  laid  up  with  any  ailment,  be  it  a  cold,  or  an  injured  leg, 
Glanders  or  Farcy  will  most  probably  supervene. 

In  some  instances  no  local  or  external  symptoms  follow  the  invasion  of  the 
malady,  but  general  febrile  disturbance  is  evinced,  with  manifestation  of 

*  Read  before  the  Central  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  on  June  3rd. 
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chest  irritation  or  disease  ;  and,  these  disappearing,  the  tubercles  remain  in¬ 
active,  undergoing  caseous  or  calcareous  metamorphosis.  It  is  not  very 
uncommon  to  find  these  deposits  in  the  lungs  of  horses  which  have  died  with 
complaints  of  such  a  nature  that  they  could  not  have  implicated  these  organs  ; 
in  that  case  the  tubercles  are  quiescent,  and  have  no  zone  of  inflammation 
around  them. 

I  look  upon  the  appearance  of  the  morbific  matter  in  the  lungs  as  the  prior 
occurrence  in  an  invasion  of  the  disease  ;  I  have  certainly  found  it  to  be  the 
only  constant  feature,  for  in  no  form  of  outbreak,  however  sudden,  acute,  or 
mild,  have  I  failed  to  find  it.  Any  one  or  all  of  the  other  pathological  changes 
may  be  wanting,  but  not  so  the  lung  mischief.  Much  tubercular  destruction 
of  the  respiratory  organs  is  often  found  associated  with  little  or  no  external 
manifestation  ;  but  in  an  ordinary  case  showing  Glanders  symptoms,  a  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  state  of  lungs  is  never  seen,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  any 
undoubted  cases  of  Farcy.  My  experience  does  not  enable  me  to  speak  so 
positively  as  to  the  condition  of  the  lungs  in  a  case  of  the  disease  produced 
by  immediate  experimental  inoculation  ;  but  I  doubt  not  that  signs  of  the 
deposition  in  the  lung  would  be  found  co-existent  with,  if  not  prior  to,  dis¬ 
eased  action  elsewhere  ;  as  all  facts  have  induced  me  to  believe  that  when 
the  contagion  is  introduced  within  the  blood  or  taken  up  by  the  absorbents, 
it  is  carried  to  the  lungs  before  manifesting  its  presence  in  the  head  or  else¬ 
where.  All  specific  poisons,  inorganic  and  organised,  have  their  specially 
favoured  seats  within  the  body,  and  on  the  passage  of  the  tainted  blood 
through  the  pulmonary  capillaries  the  virus  of  the  disease  might  be  immedi¬ 
ately  there  eliminated  ;  this  could  happen  in  a  few  seconds  after  inoculation 
in  any  part.  I  have  been  told  by  veterinarians  that  they  have  on  one  or  more 
occasions  failed  to  find  any  disease  in  the  lungs  when  specific  symptoms  had 
been  well  marked  in  the  head  ;  but  my  experience  leads  me  confidently  to 
believe  that  a  more  careful  or  complete  investigation  would  have  disclosed 
tubercular  disease  in  some  form.  I  can  recall  instances  in  which,  when  the 
lungs  were  removed  from  the  body,  I  have  at  first  been  unable  to  perceive 
either  by  sight  or  touch  any  form  of  disease  of  a  specific  nature  ;  yet  on 
cutting  out  sections,  cleansing,  and  closely  examining  them,  I  have  found 
tubercles,  though  it  may  have  been  only  a  few.  This  has  been  the  case  when 
the  nasal  discharge  and  ulceration  have  been  severe.  Another  condition  of 
the  pulmonary  organs  calculated  to  mislead  those  who  expect  to  find  all  af¬ 
fected  lungs  shewing,  to  touch  or  sight,  the  familiar  characters,  is  Vt^hen  no 
distinct  tubercles  are  found,  but  merely  at  one  part  of  the  lung,  it  may  be  the 
posterior  margin,  there  is  a  portion  of  the  tissue,  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter, 
of  irregular  outline,  thickened  and  hardened  by  tubercular  or  granular  infil¬ 
tration.  On  section  this  mass  presents  a  yellowish-grey  character  of  the 
specific  deposit,  with  purulent  degeneration  at  one  or  more  points.  In 
addition  to  this  older  effect  of  the  virus,  I  have  also  found  the  vascular  points 
before  mentioned  scattered  broadcast  through  the  lungs.  In  many  instances 
the  inflammation  or  congestion  is  sufficient  to  mask  these  latter  indications  ; 
this  I  have  found  occur  in  such  lungs  as  I  have  taken  for  the  first  of  the  two 
examples  just  noted  ;  and  in  that  case  also  the  density  of  tissue  occasioned 
by  the  inflammation  serves  to  explain  why  the  tubercles  could  not  be  felt 
externally,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  were  recent  formations,  and 
therefore  had  not  acquired  the  customary  hardness. 

I  cannot  say  that  it  appears  improbable  that  we  might  in  some  rapidly  de¬ 
veloped  case  find  nothing  in  the  lungs  except  the  congestive  spots  ;  but  I 
can  positively  affirm  that  among  the  many  I  have  examined,  I  have  never 
witnessed  such  a  condition. 

_  Some  are  inclined  to  maintain  that  in  an  inoculated  specimen  of  the 
disease,  with  the  symptoms  affecting  the  head,  and  rapidly  produced,  nothing 
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abnormal  might  be  found  in  the  lungs  ;  but  I  am  of  a  totally  different  opinion, 
though  I  have  examined,  post-7nortem^  horses  acutely  afected,  and  which 
have,  three  days  before,  appeared  perfectly  healthy.  I  agree  with  the  opinion 
of  the  French  veterinarians,  Phillippe  and  Bouley,  as  quoted  in  Professor 
Williams’  “  Veterinary  Medicine,”  who  state  their  conviction,  as  the  result  of 
repeated  examinations,  that  the  primary  lesions  are  always  in  the  viscera, 
the  appearances  in  the  nasal  membrane  or  sinuses  being  secondary.  Could 
experimental  inoculation  be  undertaken  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  it  would 
solve  any  doubts  as  to  the  prior  implication  of  the  pleural  viscera  in  all 
cases  ;  it  would  also  determine  another  point  of  interest,  which  is,  whether 
any  or  what  proportion  of  cases,  while  see^ningly  resisting  infection  from  the 
virus  introduced,  yet  harboured  it  in  the  lung  tissue. 

The  conditions  in  which  the  lungs  are  often  found  post-77'iortem  exami- 
naticn,  are  numerous,  according  to  the  age  and  progress  of  the  tubercular 
disease. 

I.  The  most  common  form  is  that  in  which  they  are  uniformly  studded  with 
miliary  tubercles,  detectable  on  pressing  the  fingers  over  the  surface  when 
they  resemble  peas  or  small  shot  imbedded  in  the  tissue.  They  frequently 
cause  visible  elevations  on  the  lung,  or  they  there  appear  as  pearly  spots  im¬ 
mediately  beneath  the  pleura  ;  at  times  inflammation  is  general  in  the  par¬ 
enchyma,  or  it  may  be  localised  around  the  tubercles. 

2.  In  other  cases  the  lungs  are  found  in  an  advanced  stage  of  inflammation, 
and  have  large  irregular  masses  of  caseous  deposition  scattered  through 
their  structure.  Occasionally  these  formations  are  smaller  and  rounded. 

3.  Another  condition  is  that  of  the  pallid  lung  with  nodules  and  bands  of 
grey  plastic  exudation  in  its  substance,  some  of  which  are  visible  on  the 
surlace.  In  the  centre  of  many  of  the  nodules  purulent  formations  have 
taken  place  ;  while  in  such  a  state  of  lung-tubercles  will  probably  be  found 
which  have  undergone  calcareous  degeneration. 

4.  A  condition  of  these  viscera,  not  so  frequently  met  with,  is  that  in  which 
the  only  sign  of  the  disease  is  the  presence  of  a  few  masses  of  tubercular 
infiltration,  generally  about  the  size  of  walnuts.  On  section  they  present  a 
variegated  marbled  surface — yellowish  and  grey,  with  sometimes  one  or  two 
centres  of  purulent  softening. 

Occasionally  the  lungs  seem  completely  destroyed  as  organs  of  respiration  ; 
so  much  of  the  parenchyma  as  is  left  entire,  is  of  a  dark  hue,  from  the  degree 
of  inflammation  ;  while  large  caseous  masses,  putrid  tuberculization,  and 
purulent  destruction  are  found  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue. 

Besides  these  typical  or  illustrative  conditions,  many  others  are  to  be  found 
as  varieties  or  combinations  of  the  above-described,  or  as  when  the  diseased 
action  appears  concentrated  and  involved  in  one  or  two  large  abscesses,  or 
in  a  large  portion  of  the  lung  which  has  undergone  tubercular  infiltration.  In 
some  lungs  almost  every  form  and  stage  of  granular  disease  will  exist,  or  in 
others  but  a  very  few  tubercles  are  to  be  found.  The  congestive  spots  will 
be  seen  indiscriminately  in  many  conditions  of  the  organ.  Very  often  they 
are  present  when  there  has  been  specific  lung-disease  of  long  standing,  and 
external  symptoms  have  suddenly  supervened,  or  when  there  has  occurred  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  severity  of  a  case  of  Chronic  Glanders.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  when  the  disease  has  been  active  in  the  head,  we 
shall  find  slight  changes  in  the  lungs,  or  vice  versa;  yet  I  have  often  found 
these  relations  exemplified. 

The  acuteness  or  rapidity  of  manifestation  of  outward  symptoms  is  often 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  inflammation  excited  around  the  tubercles,  or 
at  the  points  of  their  formation.  Thus,  in  the  most  sudden  and  acute  case  of 
Glanders  I  remember,  the  tubercular  depositions  were  the  centres  of  most 
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intense  inflammation,  appearing  here  and  there  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs 
as  black  prominent  nodules,  as  large  as  marbles,  while  the  intervening 
pulmonary  tissue  was  of  normal  paleness.  Tubercles  are  now  and  then 
discovered  on  the  surface  of  the  spleen  or  liver,  resembling  exactly  the 
miliary  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  I  am  particular  to  mention  this  resemblance, 
lest  it  should  be  supposed  I  allude  to  the  fibrous  formations  often  met  with 
on  the  capsules  of  those  viscera,  having  observed  that  some  writers  state  this  is 
the  nature  of  supposed  tubercles  on  the  liver.  I  have,  however,  brought  a 
specimen  for  your  examination.  Other  changes  produced  by  the  disease  are 
the  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal 
passages  and  sinuses  of  the  head,  as  well  as  of  the  larynx  and  trachea. 
Ulceration  also  extends  to  the  septum  nasi  and  turbinated  bones.  We  find, 
likewise,  morbid  phenomena  in  many  lymphatic  glands,  in  absorbent  vessels, 
and  in  isolated  tumours  in  the  skin  and  connective  tissue. 

The  appearance  of  the  septum  nasi  varies  from  a  yellowish  discolouration 
and  infiltration  of  membrane  to  a  violent  ulceration  of  its  whole  surface  ;  the 
ragged  deeply  eroded  cartilage  being  visible,  dark  in  colour,  and  purulent. 
The  ulceration  is  generally  in  isolated  chancrous  patches,  or  there  may  be 
a  string  of  worm-eaten-like  cavities.  I  have  found  the  ulcerated  spots  filled 
with  protruding  granulations,  and  often  stellate  or  pluckered  cicatrices  are  to 
be  seen  both  on  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  septum.  Ulceration  is  very 
often  confined  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  cartilage,  so  that  no  view  of  it  can 
be  obtained  during  the  animal’s  life.  Another  form  of  its  appearance  is  that 
in  which  merely  the  surface  of  the  membrane  seems  eaten  away.  The 
erosions  in  the  nasal  passage  are  not  confined  to  the  septum  nasi,  but  occur 
also  on  the  outer  wall  and  floor  of  the  cavity’ ;  though  the  membrane  in  these 
situations  never  suffers  so  severely  as  the  more  delicate  covering  of  the  sep¬ 
tum.  The  epiglottis  is  often  extensively  diseased,  the  ulceration  exposing, 
and  even  excavating,  the  cartilage.  The  mucous  membrane,  too,  lining  the 
larynx  and  trachea  is  very  prone  to  ulcerative  ravages,  especially  in  cases  of 
long  standing.  In  the  latter  situation  the  membrane  only  is  often  affected, 
being  destroyed  in  circular  patches  half  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  leaving 
the  white  denuded  cartilage  plainly  visible.  This  condition  I  have  found  in 
horses  with  chronic  disease  that  have  been  at  work  almost  to  the  day  of 
their  slaughter.  Occasionally  the  cartilaginous  rings  suffer  severely. 

The  submaxillary  gland  or  glands  will  be  found  in  most  instances  to  be 
enlarged  and  of  firm  consistence.  I  have  found  them  inflamed,  and  contain¬ 
ing  granular  deposit  in  various  forms. 

The  changes  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  in  the  skin  which  are  met  with  in 
Farcy  cases  I  have  not  closely  examined,  but  find  them  admirably  described 
in  “  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science  and  Police,”  by  Mr.  Fleming.  ' 

Its  Name. 

The  epithets  “Farcy  and  Glanders  ”  are  applied  to  trains  of  symptoms  which 
are  acknowledged  to  belong  to  one  morbid  diathesis,  and  to  this  condition 
or  malady  it  is  time  that  a  suitable  name  should  be  given,  which — as  the 
disease  itself  does  the  symptoms — should  embrace  and  overshadow  these 
appellations,  even  if  it  did  not  entirely  supplant  them,  which  perhaps  is  not 
to  be  expected,  or  is  not  even  desirable. 

It  has  long  been  recognised  that  Farcy  and  Glanders  are  not  separate 
diseases,  and  those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject  now  know  that  they  are 
one.  Their  relation  is  best  described  by  saying  they  are  both  merely 
symptoms  of  one  disease,  and  produced  by  the  virus  exerting  its  effects  in 
parts  of  differing  structure  and  position — in  one  case  mucous  membrane,  in 
the  other  skin  and  lymphatics.  If  this  affection  possessed  a  name  which  was 
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suitable  and  universally  recognised,  much  misconception  would  be  avoided,, 
and  the  way  cleared  for  a  correct  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  pathology. 

Were  there  any  fundamental  differences  between  the  states  of  system 
giving  rise  to  Farcy  symptoms  and  to  those  of  Glanders,  there  would  exist  no 
reason  for  more  closely  merging  them  under  one  heading  ;  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  It  is  said  “Farcy  is  a  milder  affection  than  Glanders.”  It  is  true 
that  we  have  mild  localised  Farcy  outbreaks,  but  we  also  have  mild  and 
tractable  attacks  of  Glanders  ;  and  I  have  frequently  seen  cases  of  the  latter 
less  severe  than  others  of  Farcy  ;  also  I  have  found  the  lungs  of  horses, 
which  had  shewn  only  Farcy  symptoms,  in  a  far  more  diseased  state  than  in 
many  cases  of  Glanders. 

It  is  also  urged,  as  a  distinctive  difference,  that  “Farcy  is  more  curable 
than  Glanders.”  That  it  is  frequently  so,  we  must  all  admit  ;  but  I  may 
reply,  as  before,  that  I  have  often  met  with  cases  of  Glanders  which  yielded 
more  readily  to  treatment  than  some  attacks  of  Farcy  symptoms.  It  should 
likewise  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  the  latter  the  morbid  appearances  are 
earlier  recognised,  the  parts  affected  are  less  delicate,  and  local  remedies  can 
be  applied  with  far  greater  ease  and  certainty — potent  reasons  for  many  out¬ 
breaks  of  Farcy  being  easy  to  subdue.  Again,  I  believe  that  a  great  part  of 
the  character  which  Farcy  has  for  easier  curability  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
other  simpler  complaints  are  mistaken  for  it. 

These  several  reasons  account  for  the  comparative  leniency  with  which 
Farcy  is  viewed  ;  but  this  should  not  be,  seeing  that  the  symptoms,  so  called^ 
depend  upon  the  same  conditions  as  do  those  which  receive  the  name  of 
Glanders,  and  are  capable  of  reducing  the  subject  of  them  to  a  condition  fully 
as  loathsome  as  can  the  latter. 

One  reason  for  correctly  naming  the  malady,  is  that  it  not  infrequently 
occurs  without  any  of  the  symptoms  known  as  those  of  Glanders  or  Farcy 
and  yet  from  the  state  of  the  lungs  and  general  symptoms,  aided  perhaps  by 
the  history  and  surroundings  of  the  case,  it  can  be  diagnosed.  We  should, 
then,  no  longer  need  to  make  use  of  such  strange  terms  as  “internal 
Glanders  ”  or  “  pulmonary  Glanders,”  which  might  as  reasonably  be  written 
“internal”  or  “pulmonary  Farcy” — Farcy  and  Glanders  being  names  suit¬ 
able  only,  and  applied  to  different  outward  appearances  of  the  same  morbid 
condition. 

Were  the  true  relation  of  Farcy  and  Glanders  to  each  other,  and  to  their 
originating  malady,  recognised  by  a  name  being  given  to  this  latter,  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  explain  their  connection  in  courts  of  law,  where  I  have 
witnessed  most  distressing  ignorance  exhibited.  The  same  would  apply  to 
our  explanations  to  owners  of  horses,  and  even  Privy  Council  orders  might 
evince  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  malady.  It  was 
some  considerable  time  before  Farcy  was  coupled  with  Glanders  as  a  disease 
to  be  dealt  with  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  and 
they  are  still  returned  as  separate  affections.  It  appears  to  me  desirable 
and  proper  that  a  scientific  society  like  ours  should  take  upon  itself  tO' 
suggest,  or  determine,  a  name  for  the  disease  which  should  agree  with  a 
correct  view  of  its  nature  and  meet  with  general  approval. 

Some  will  perhaps  say  “we  do  not  require  a  name.  Farcy  and  Glanders 
answer  our  purpose,”  if  so  they  are  easily  satisfied  ;  is  it  probable  that  those 
names  would  have  been  applied  as  they  are,  and  solely  retained,  if  the 
disease  had  been  understood  as  it  now  is  1  Or  could  we  find  a  parallel  in 
our  own  or  in  human  nosology  to  this  state  of  things  ?  I  think  not. 

There  are  certain  points  to  be  considered  which  restrict  our  choice  of  a 
name  ;  it  must  be  sufficiently  euphonious,  applicable  to,  and  if  possible 
explanatory  of,  the  disease,  or  a  principal  feature  of  it,  and  withal  not  too* 
difficult  of  comprehension  for  many  ordinary  uses,  as  for  example,  in  law 
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courts,  in  describing  a  case  to  the  more  educated  among  our  clients,  or  in 
legal  forms. 

The  name  “  Equina,”  or  “  Equinia,”  has  been  used  by  writers  on  human 
medicine,  and  partially  applied  by  Professors  Williams  and  Gamgee  ;  and 
from  the  “  human  ”  point  of  view,  it  may  be  sensible,  in  the  absence  of 
another  cognomen,  to  shew  that  the  disease  is  one  derived  from  the  horse, 
or  is  “  horsey,”  which  is  its  sole  signification  ;  but  such  a  name  should  not 
satisfy  veterinary  pathologists.  Seeing  that  the  lungs  are  the  most  vital  part 
implicated,  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  them  to  be  the  earliest 
seat  of  the  disease,  it  would  be  correct  to  embody  this  fact  by  the  prefix 
“  Pneumo,”  (from  the  Greek  — the  lungs),  or  the  adjective  “  Pulmon¬ 

ary  ”  from  the  Latin.  The  Greek  verb  (pdecpaj,  signifies  to  destroy,  or  spoil, 
from  which  we  could  construct  the  name  “  Pneumophtheiria  ”  or  “  Pneumo¬ 
phthisis  ” — an  abbreviation  of  this  latter  would  give  Phthisis,  an  undesirable 
appellation  by  itself,  as  it  would  imply  identity  with  the  human  malady,  and 
this  does  not  exist,  though  the  similarity  in  many  points  is  great. 

I  have  seen  many  cases  which  have  suggested  to  me  the  name  “  Tubercular 
Pneumonia,”  but  occurrences  of  the  disease  are  common  in  which  no  marked 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  inflammation  are  shewn.  I  have  considered  whether 
a  name  could  not  be  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  the  7?iateries  7norbi 
being  hidden  or  concealed  in  the  lungs,  but  I  found  the  Greek  or  Latin  words 
for  such  meanings  difficult  to  handle  euphoniously. 

The  perhaps  never-absent  implication  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  their 
contents  might  afford  a  pretext  for  a  name,  or  in  default  of  a  better  we  might 
fall  back  on  one  simply  signifying  “The  Horse  Disease,”  or  “  The  Horse 
Injury  or  Ruin,”  such  names  would  be  “  Hipponosis,”  “  Equimorbus,”  “  Hip- 
polumia.” 

Tubercle  of  the  Lungs  might  be  thought  suitable,  either  for  a  name  or  for 
a  second  appellation  ;  or  the  names  “  Granulosis,”  “  Granulitis,”  or  “  Lympho- 
granulosis  ”  might  be  preferred,  seeing  that  the  word  “  tubercle,”  in  a  strict 
pathological  sense,  is  considered  inapplicable. 

Sy77iptoins. 

Great  variety  in  the  kind  and  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  presented  in  this 
affection,  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  virus  produces  its  effects,  and  the 
seat  chosen  for  their  manifestation.  It  may  remain  in  the  lungs,  working 
destruction,  or,  finding  its  way  into  the  circulation  from  them,  or  as  a 
continuation  of  the  inoculative  process,  it  may  be  carried  to  its  favoured 
site — the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  and  there  cause  the  well-known 
symptoms  ;  or,  becoming  deposited  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  it  may  in 
isolated  regions  of  the  skin  cause  local  disturbance,  or  being  so  deposited 
and  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  may  in  those  vessels  excite  characteristic 
appearances  of  disease.  All  these  effects  taking  place  at  a  slow  or  rapid 
rate  according  to  various  conditions,  as  the  predisposition  of  the  subject,  its 
state^  of  health  or  condition  of  living,  quantity  and  perhaps  quality  or 
activity  of  the  contagium. 

In  considering  the  symptoms,  several  questions  arise  :  first,  as  to  the 
predominance  of  the  internal  or  external  manifestations.  This  may,  I  think, 
be  determined  by  the  relative  distribution,  or  greater  or  less  amount  of 
dispersion,  of  the  virus  in  the  circulation.  The  first  of  these  reasons  may 
help  to  account  for  the  fact  of  one  horse  showing  Farcy  symptoms,  while 
another  will  suffer  from  those  of  Glanders  from  the  same  cause  ;  though 
difference  in  constitution,  predisposition,  or  lymphatic  temperament  may 
have  more  to  do  with  its  explanation. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  virus  may,  while  in  the  lungs,  without  giving 
evidence  of  its  presence  in  other  parts,  produce  certain  symptoms  indicative 
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of  the  irritation  it  gives  rise  to.  There  will  be  a  slight  “falling  away,’^ 
capricious  appetite,  weakness,  cough,  slightly  quickened  breathing  and 
pulse.  I  have  noticed  in  stables  when  one  or  two  acute  cases  have  occurred, 
that  other  horses  have  suffered  from  a  troublesome  sub-acute  Pneumonia, 
manifested  by  a  hard  deep  cough,  a  pulse,  at  the  outset  56,  sinking  to,  and 
remaining  at,  48,  respirations  similarly  varying  from  24  to  16  per  minute  ; 
auscultation  disclosing  harsh  crepitating  sounds,  with  loss  of  normal  resi¬ 
lience  ;  appetite  for  some  time  bad.  Such  cases  have  proved  very  tedious 
and  intractable,  remaining  weeks  or  months  on  hand.  They  have  been  due,  I 
consider,  to  tuberculous  invasion  of  the  lungs,  and  it  has  only  been  by  great 
care  having  been  taken  with  them  that  they  have  recovered.  In  one  horse 
among  three  similarly  affected  in  one  stable,  a  Farcy  bud  or  two  appeared 
and  burst  before  the  patient’s  recovery. 

In  some  cases,  with  miliary  tuberculisation  there  is  general  Pneumonia  ; 
though  in  almost  every  case  of  a  sub-acute  type,  the  breathing  will  be 
laboured,  and  the  pulsations  48  or  more,  the  external  symptoms  being 
probably  a  slight  diffuse  enlargement  of  the  submaxillary  gland  on  one  side, 
with  a  free  yellowish  discharge  from  the  corresponding  nostril.  The  nasal 
membrane  will  have  a  reddened  tinge,  occasionally  from  slight  citron- 
coloured  infiltration  it  will  answer  to  the  description  copper-coloured  ;  no 
ulceration  may  be  visible. 

The  following  symptoms  were  associated  with  a  condition  of  lung  the  most 
markedly  chronic  that  I  can  recall  to  mind,  corresponding  to  the  third  state  of 
post-mortem  appearance  that  I  have  described.  Pulse  normal,  respirations  12 
to  14,  two  or  three  Farcy  buds  and  indolent  ulcers  on  the  back  and  quarter, 
indurated  swelling  of  the  submaxillary  glands  on  both  sides,  though  one  wasf- 
larger  than  the  other ;  a  scanty  discharge  of  a  dark-grey  colour  from  both 
nostrils,  adhering  but  slightly ;  entire  surface  of  septum  nasi  in  a  state  of 
phagedenic  ulceration  ;  animal  aged  and  very  poor.  An  ordinary  chronic 
case  often  presents  the  following  appearances  : — The  animal  looks  well,  is  in 
fair  condition,  and  has  a  glossy  coat  and  good  appetite  ;  respiration  may  be 
nearly  normal — generally  about  ten  per  minute  ;  there  is  enlargement  of  the 
gland,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  marble  to  that  of  an  orange,  seldom  adherent 
but  often  very  movable,  though  generally  hard  and  lobulated ;  no  ulceration 
in  the  nose  is  seen  ;  unilateral  discharge,  whitish  yellow  in  colour,  not  very 
adhesive,  and  at  times  very  scanty  ;  aptitude  for  work  little  diminished.  The 
symptoms  met  with  are  so  varying  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  one  as 
constant,  or  to  be  waited  for  before  a  diagnosis  is  pronounced.  Some  cases 
are  presented  to  us  in  which  there  is  neither  nasal  flux  nor  ulceration.  It  is 
necessary,  then,  to  note  the  character  of  the  submaxillary  glands,  to  scan  the 
Schneiderian  membrane  for  any  old  scar,  and  carefully  examine  its  colour 
and  appearance  ;  as  extended  a  view  as  possible  should  be  obtained  by  using 
some  reflecting  mirror.  The  animal  may  be  made  to  cough,  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  chest  also  tested  by  auscultation  ;  the  pulse  and  character  and 
number  of  the  respiratory  movements  should  be  carefully  noted,  while  the 
history  and  surroundings  of  the  case  may  be  valuable  aids  to  our  judgment. 
By  these  means,  assisted  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  horse,  as  a 
“  falling  away  ”  or  a  staring  coat,  we  are  enabled  to  detect  the  presence  of 
the  disease  before  any  symptoms  affecting  either  the  lymphatic  system  or  the 
head  are  to  be  seen.  And  this  is  important,  for  I  have  met  with  instances 
where  animals  affected  in  this  manner  have  stood  for  a  long  while  unsus¬ 
pected  among  other  horses,  and  have  undoubtedly  communicated  the  infection 
to  previously  healthy  animals. 

The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  the  chief  symptoms  shown  in  the 
course  of  the  malady  during  its  several  different  forms  : — 

I.  “  Falling  away,”  or  loss  of  weight. 
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2.  General  weakness,  shown  in  many  ways,  from  sweating  under  exertion 

to  looseness  of  hair  of  mane  and  tail. 

3.  Increased  frequency  of  respiratory  movements, 

4.  Staring  coat. 

5.  Quickened  pulse  (generally  about  48). 

6.  Auscultation  discloses  dulness  or  abscence  of  healthy  murmur,  with 
harsh  or  crepitating  sounds. 

7.  Pain  and  swelling  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck  or  limbs  or  round  the 
joints,  with  sometimes  lameness. 

8.  Isolated  swellings  in  almost  any  part  of  the  body,  round  and  often  deep- 
seated. 

9.  Enlarged  condition  of  lymphatic  vessels,  with  nrrn  round  swellings  at 
intervals  which  may  form  abscesses,  and  result  in  deep  circular  rodent  ulcers, 
showing  no  disposition  to  heal. 

10.  Swelling  of  the  finer  lymphatics  of  the  skin  over  a  great  portion  of  the 
body. 

11.  General  engorgement  of  a  limb  or  anasarcous  swellings  beneath  the 
trunk. 

12.  Nasal  discharge  generally,  though  not  invariably  unilateral,  varying 
in  colour  and  consistence,  but  usually  characteristic  for  its  constant  presence, 
adhesive  nature,  and  absence  of  foetor. 

13.  Tumefaction  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  commonly  on  only  one  side, 
varying  from  a  soft  diffused  swelling  to  a  characteristic  hardness  with  lobu¬ 
lar  feeling  :  occasionally,  in  chronic  cases,  the  gland  has  a  more  than  usually 
diagnostic  induration,  with  firm  attachment  to  the  jaw  ;  its  size  also  greatly 
varies. 

14.  Rodent  ulceration  on  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  or  circular  or 
lenticular  shining  elevations,  of  a  yellow  or  red  tint,  previous  to  ulcera¬ 
tion. 

15.  Yellowish  infiltration  of  the  membrane. 

16.  Shallow  surface  ulceration  in  patches. 

17.  Scars  of  old  disease  upon  the  septum  nasi. 

18.  Snuffing  sound  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  passage,  from  swollen 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  quantity  of  adhesive  discharge. 

19.  Swelling  of  nostrils,  and  partial  closure  of  the  anterior  naves. 

20.  Engorgement  of  lips  and  face,  with  conjunctival  inflammation. 

21.  Dulness  on  percussion  over  frontal  or  maxillary  sinuses. 

22.  Epistaxis,  possibly  Haemoptysis. 

23.  Harsh  deep  cough. 

The  abscence  of  foetor  in  the  discharge  has  been  objected  to  as  in  no  way 
a  diagnostic  character,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  sometimes  present  in  Glan¬ 
ders  ;  but  I  am  confident  that  such  an  objection  will  not  come  from  those 
most  practically  acquainted  with  the  disease,  for  the  reasons  that,  in  the 
instances  in  which  foetor  exists,  and  which,  I  think,  are  few,  the  nature  of 
the  case  is  so  evident  that  we  pronounce  our  opinion  without  venturing  to 
test  our  powers  of  smell ;  and,  in  the  examples  of  the  complaint  which  de¬ 
mand  our  diagnostic  ability,  most  practitioners  will  agree  with  me  in  saying 
that  there  is  no  foetor. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  we  shall  find  great  induration  of  gland  firmly 
attached  to  the  jawbone,  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

I  think  that  Epistaxis  is  more  frequent  than  Haemoptysis.  I  lately  saw  a 
horse  which  had  suffered  immense  loss  of  blood  ;  the  stable  resembling  a 
slaughterhouse,  from  the  state  of  its  walls,  while  pools  of  blood  and  clot  were 
lying  about  the  ground.  There  had  not  been  much  nasal  discharge,  but  the 
ulceration  upon,  and  into  the  septum  nasi  was  most  severe,  and  the  sub¬ 
maxillary  glands  were  enlarged.  At  the  time  I  was  present  the  blood  was 
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trickling  slowly  from  one  nostril  without  foam,  and  when  the  animal  was 
made  to  cough  no  blood  was  ejected.  I  found,  post-mortem  examination, 
a  frightful  state  of  ulceration  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  septum,  which  doubt¬ 
less  also  extended  to  the  turbinated  bones,  causing  rupture  of  vessels.  In  the 
lungs  nothing  was  found  to  indicate  escape  of  blood  ;  there  was  one  immense 
cavity,  but  it  was  filled  with  pus — about  a  pint  ;  the  walls  of  this  cavity 
presented  an  irregular  granulating  surface.  Beyond  this  there  was  no  sign 
of  lung  disease. 

The  implication  of  the  lymphatics,  which  we  may  rightly  call  Farcy,”  is 
occasionally  co-existent  with  Glanders,  sometimes  preceding,  at  other  times 
following  it — all  which  tends  to  shew  their  connection  and  identity  of  origin. 

There  is  as  much  liability  to  error  in  diagnosing  Farcy,  or  risk  of  mis¬ 
taking  other  affections  for  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Glanders  symptoms.  We 
cannot  venture  to  call  a  case  Farcy  from  the  mere  engorgement  of  a  limb  or 
joint,  not  even  sometimes  when  abscesses  are  found  bursting  upon  them. 
Other  complaints  simulate  Farcy  in  these  points.  The  diagnostic  signs  are 
corded  lymphatics,  true  buds,”  or  a  chain  of  ulcers,  or  ulceration  of  the 
characteristic  chancrous  type. 

Causation. 

The  causes  which  induce  the  growth  of  this  virulent  element  when  in  the 
system,  or  favour  its  reception,  are  overwork,  low-feeding,  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet,  overcrowding  in  close  ill-ventilated  stables,  poisonous  atmosphere 
from  faulty  drainage,  and  debilitating  causes  in  general-some  diseases  for 
instance.  Contagion  is  a  very  frequent  source  of  the  spread  of  the  malady. 

I  also  think  there  is  reason  to  believe  in  its  capability  of  dissemination 
through  the  atmosphere  of  a  stable  ;  as  in  some  establishments  where  the 
disease  is  often  rife  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  a  horse  coming  from  such  an 
infected  place  should  be  viewed  with  suspicion,  as  likely  to  harbour  the  con- 
tagium  in  its  system.  The  disease  is  possibly  hereditary. 

It  is  most  prevalent  among  cab  horses,  whose  work  necessitates  much 
exertion,  with  exposure  to  inclement  weather,  and  which  are  often  kept  in 
close  unhealthy  stables.  It  is  also  frequent  among  studs  or  stables  of  horses 
exposed  to  the  most  favourable  conditions  as  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation, 
if  they  are  habitually  or  periodically  overworked. 

On  the  question  of  the  spontaneity  of  production  of  the  contagium  there 
is  direct  variance,  one  side  resting  on  the  fact  that  the  virus  is  a  definite 
specific  element  or  cell,  which  produces  only  its  own  peculiar  symptoms,  and 
asserting  their  opinion  that  for  ordinary  simple  causes  to  produce  such 
extraordinary  specific  symptoms,  there  must  be  constitutional  predisposition 
by  the  presence  of  the  special  organic  poison  in  the  system  ;  also  thinking, 
that  if  these  simple  conditions  alone  could  so  vitiate  the  organism  as  to 
cause  the  manufacture  of  the  virus,  cases  or  outbreaks  of  the  disease  would 
be  even  more  frequent  and  widespread  than  they  are. 

On  the  other  side  are  arrayed  those  who  point  to  the  apparent  impos¬ 
sibility  of  tracing  many  isolated  outbreaks  of  the  disease  to  any  source  of 
contagion,  and  consider  that  from  some  alteration  in  cell-changes  expressed 
by  the  oft-used  phrase  “  prevention  of  nutrition,”  the  contagium  is  occasionally 
formed  within  the  system  in  cases  where  animals  are  exposed  to  influences 
of  a  weakening  and  enervating  tendency.  Till  recently  I  adhered  to  the 
latter  opinion,  and  deduced  arguments  favouring  my  view  from  my  practical 
experience,  as  Professor  Williams  has  done  in  his  “  Veterinary  Medicine  ” ; 
yet  on  closer  consideration  I  am  now  disposed  to  favour  the  former  views, 
though  I  am  aware  they  are  antagonistic  to  the  opinions  of  later  writers  and 
most  practical  men  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
outbreaks  of  the  malady,  apparently  untraceable,  are  due  to  the  prior 
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presence  of  the  foci  of  disease  in  the  lungs.  Percivall,  in  his  “Hippo- 
pathology”  (Vol.  III.,  pp.  248—317),  has  several  apt  passages  supporting  this 
view.  In  the  same  work  he  introduces  an  instance,  now  historical,  of  a 
sudden  outbreak  among  cavalry  horses  on  board  ship  ;  but  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  not  adduce  such  an  occurrence  as  strong  evidence  of  a  spontaneous 
production  of  the  contagium  itself.  Horses  for  military  purposes  are  some¬ 
times  purchased  indiscriminately  from  various  sources,  and  though  they  may 
undergo  examination,  yet  latent  disease  of  this  kind  would  be  difficult  to 
discover. 

If  we  may  not  hope  to  stamp  out  or  suppress  the  disease  entirely,  as  in 
the  case  of  Rinderpest,  Epizootic  Eczema,  or  other  maladies,  yet  much  may 
be  done  to  restrict  its  extension.  The  local  authorities  in  the  metropolis 
have  lately  done  much  to  deter  horse-owners  from  evading  the  law,  but  it  is 
desirable  for  veterinary  surgeons  to  be  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  and  to  endeavour  to  have  them  carried  out  when  they  meet  with  the 
disease,  or  at  least  to  use  their  influence  to  that  end.  Till  this  is  done,  no 
activity  on  the  part  of  Government  would  be  effectual  in  checking  the 
progress  of  the  disease. 

Against  our  efforts  to  entirely  eradicate  the  malady,  is  the  fact  of  the 
length  of  time  being  so  great  during  which  the  disease,  or  ics  virus,  may 
remain  dormant  in  the  system.  The  long  period  of  so-called  incubation  of 
Rabies  may  be  capable  of  explanation  in  the  same  manner,  the  nervous 
centres  being  the  parts  in  which  the  poison  lies  quiescent. 

Curability, 

Many  medicinal  agents  have  been  tested  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease, 
and  cures  have  been  effected  with  each.  I  have  known  many  horses  lose 
all  indications  of  its  presence,  both  when  Farcy  symptoms  alone  were 
evinced,  as  well  as  in  mild  cases  of  Glanders.  This  would  be  the  result,  not 
only  of  medicinal  treatment,  but  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  if  the  patient 
were  exposed  to  the  renovating  influence  of  natural  exercise,  succulent  food, 
and  the  fresh  air  of  the  open  fields. 

Though  diverse  opinions  are  held  as  to  the  nature,  causes,  or  other  points 
in  connection  with  the  disease,  unanimity  prevails  with  regard  to  the  line  of 
treatment  to  be  adopted.  So  much  so,  that  I  need  not  recapitulate  its  aims 
and  features. 

We  see,  as  I  have  said,  apparent  recoveries  ;  but  I  believe  that  the  cause, 
or  rather  the  producing  agent  of  disease,  is  never  ejected  from  the  system. 
In  Glanders  the  inflammation  and  nasal  defluxion  sometimes  cease,  while 
the  glandular  enlargement  may  or  may  not  subside,  and  in  the  case  of  Farcy, 
the  swellings  may  be  dispersed,  and  the  ulcers  healed,  the  patient  in  each 
instance  regaining  healthy  energy  ;  but  in  both  forms  the  lung  mischief 
remains,  in  the  presence  of  the  tubercles,  and  will  resume  its  baneful  activity 
should  the  animal  be  exposed  to  any  influences  sufficiently  debilitating.  For 
this  reason,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  distribution  of  the  contagion,  I  think  it  a 
wise  provision  of  the  law  which  requires  the  declaration  of  every  occurrence 
of  the  malady,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  animal  affected. 

The  adage,  “  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,”  is  here  applicable  ;  and  first 
arnong  the  rules  with  that  object  in  view,  should  be  the  isolation  of  any 
animal  suspected  of  suffering  from  the  disease,  or  which  had  closely 
cohabited  or  worked  with  one  affected  ;  immediate  slaughter,  under  proper 
regulations,  of  every  animal  subject  to  the  disease  should  follow. 

Other  points  to  which  attention  should  be  directed  in  dealing  with  an 
establishment  or  a  stable  where  the  disease  has  been  prevalent,  are — Have 
enough  horses  for  the  work  ;  in  fact,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  have  spare 
horses,  or  lessen  the  hours  of  work,  if  required. 
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Perfect  the  drainage  and  ventilation.  Closely  examine  all  the  horses,  and 
destroy  any  with  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  a  latent  form,  or  isolate  any  in 
which  there  is  suspicion  of  infection.  Cleanse  and  disinfect  the  premises, 
replacing  old  and  damaged  parts  with  new. 

Give  good  food  in  sufficiency,  and  exercise  great  care  in  selecting  new 
horses. 

I  have  not  endeavoured  to  touch  upon  all  the  points  in  connection  with 
this  important  subject,  but  chiefly  those  upon  which  facts  or  ideas  occur  to 
me  as  the  outcome  of  my  own  experience. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  tendency  of  pathological  teaching  is  to  restrict 
the  use  of  the  word  “  tubercle  ”  to  one  specific  formation,  as  in  what  we  may 
call  “  tubercle  proper,”  and  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  have  only 
attached  a  literal  meaning  to  my  employment  of  the  words  “  tubercle  ”  and 
“  tubercular,”  or  else  have  used  them  in  one  or  two  places  for  want  of  a 
better  name. 


HORSE-PLAGUE  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

The  Moscow  Gazette  of  a  recent  date  contains  a  paragraph  from  the  official 
Semipalatinsk  Vedoniosti^  stating  that  a  terrible  horse-plague  has  broken  out 
in  the  province  near  the  Chinese  frontier.  In  the  Pavlodar  and  Karkaralin 
districts  not  a  horse  remains  alive.  The  officials  are  unable  to  collect  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  losses,  because  no  horses  are  left  for  them  to  ride  upon. 
The  postal  service  on  the  post-roads  has  been  stopped  by  the  death  of  the 
post-horses,  and  in  the  villages  the  peasants  have  had  to  cease  farming. 
The  disease  is  believed  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  raging  in 
Chinese  Mongolia  since  1875,  which  has  yearly  been  advancing  towards 
Russia. 


HUMAN  AND  ANIMAL  VARIOLA  :  A  STUDY  IN  COMPARA¬ 
TIVE  PATHOLOGY. 

BY  GEORGE  FLEMING,  F.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  INSPECTOR. 

{Co7itinued from  p.  351,  vol.  X.) 

The  apparent  absence  of  a  specific  character  in  the  papular  eruption  pro¬ 
duced  by  inoculating  the  Small-pox  virus,  might  have  led  to  the  belief  that  it 
was  merely  inflammation  produced  at  the  seat  of  puncture.  For  instance, 
the  first  animal  inoculated  was  a  calf,  which  was  inoculated  at  the  vulva.  A 
number  of  small  papules  appeared,  and  it  was  imagined  that  a  very  charac¬ 
teristic  eruption  of  Cow-pox  was  about  to  be  developed  ;  but  instead  of 
developing  into  pustules,  they  rapidly  disappeared  without  leaving  any  trace 
of  their  existence,  and  then  the  result  was  considered  negative,  and  the 
animal  put  to  one  side.  But  being  desirous,  some  time  afterwards,  of  pro¬ 
ducing  Cow-pox  by  means  of  vaccine  lymph  of  Neapolitan  origin,  this  calf, 
being  at  hand,  was  vaccinated  from  a  magnificent  pustule  raised  on  another 
calf  which  presented  a  very  fine  vaccinal  eruption.  On  the  eighth  day  the 
inoculation  had  quite  failed,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  and  regret  of  the 
Commission,  as,  relying  on  its  success,  they  had  not  provided  themselves 
with  any  more  lymph,  and  had  to  send  for  another  supply.  Thinking  the 
inoculation  had  not  been  properly  performed,  when  the  new  lymph  came  it 
was  tried  again  with  the  utmost  care,  but  another  failure  resulted  in  this  calf, 
while  with  other  two  animals — a  horse  and  a  calf — vaccinated  at  the  same 
time,  there  was  a  beautiful  eruption.  The  Commission  were  now  compelled 
to  admit  either  that  the  Small-pox  inoculation  had  produced  a  specific  eruption 
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capable  of  protecting  the  animal  from  Vaccinia,  that  it  had  been  previously 
affected  with  that  disease,  or  that  it  had  no  receptivity  for  the  vaccine  virus. 
At  that  time  only  about  eight  bovines  had  been  vaccinated,  and  it  was  not 
certain  whether  this  species  would  contract  the  Cow-pox  in  this  way.  The 
experiments  were  continued,  altogether  ten  animals  were  variolised,  and  then 
vaccinated  some  days  afterwards  ;  but  six  had  no  vaccinal  eruption  whatever^ 
three  had  rudimentary  and  ephemeral  pustules,  and  one  only  showed  a 
regular  and  characteristic  Cow-pox.  Considering  the  readiness,  as  was 
afterwards  found,  with  which  true  Cow-pox,  human  Vaccinia,  and  Horse-pox 
could  be  inoculated,  and  that  the  former  could  only  be  produced  very  excep¬ 
tionally  when  the  animals  had  been  previously  variolised,  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  this  important  chance  discovery  was  that  variolisation  exercises 
a  neutralising  influence  on  the  development  of  Vaccinia  ;  and  that  the 
slightly-marked  eruption,  so  undecided  in  character,  caused  by  the  inoc¬ 
ulation  of  Small-pox  virus  on  bovines,  is  of  a  specific  nature — in  this  species 
presenting,  with  the  Cow-pox,  the  same  relations  that  Variola  and  Vaccinia 
do  to  each  other  in  the  human  species. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that,  in  1863,  the  same  (Lyons)  Commission  was 
desirous  of  discovering  whether  Small-pox  could  be  transmitted  to  animals, 
and  they  made  a  number  of  inoculations,  but  all  these  apparently  failed. 
Subsequently  the  animals  were  inoculated  with  human  vaccine,  and  the  same 
negative  result  followed.  But  it  was  never  suspected  then  that  the  vacci¬ 
nation  failures  were  due  to  the  previous  variolation,  supposed  to  be  ineffective, 
and  it  was  concluded  either  that  human  vaccine  takes  with  difficulty  on  the 
bovine  species,  or  the  animals  experimented  upon  had  previously  been 
affected  with  Cow-pox.  It  would  thus  appear  to  be  demonstrated  in  the 
clearest  manner  that  Variola  and  Vaccinia  are  related,  or  rather  opposed, 
to  each  other  in  the  bovine  species,  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  in  mankind. 
The  negative  results  following  variolation  in  animals  which  nad  been  success¬ 
fully  vaccinated,  was  a  crucial  test  of  the  soundness  of  this  demonstration. 
Three  animals — a  cow  and  two  calves— were  variolised  and  vaccinated  at  the 
same  time,  the  Small-pox  matter  being  inoculated  on  the  left  side  of  the 
vulva,  the  vaccine  lymph  on  the  right.  In  the  three  there  appeared  on  the 
right  side  the  very  characteristic  vaccinal  eruption,  and  on  the  left  the  typical 
papular  eruption  engendered  by  variolation,  as  in  two  of  Ceely’s  experiments. 

To  prove  whether,  after  all,  the  papular  eruption  produced  by  Small-pox 
might  or  might  not  be  a  mild  kind  of  Cow-pox,  the  feeble  eruption  of  which 
could,  by  a  methodical  cultivation  on  bovines,  become  more  developed,  its 
transmission  was  attempted  to  other  cows  ;  for  the  eruption  differed  from 
human  Small-pox  in  being  always  local,  while  the  papules,  neither  in  volume, 
external  characters,  nor  development,  bore  the  slightest  resemblance  to  that 
disease  ;  whereas  by  its  localisation,  development,  and  the  absence  of 
general  phenomena,  it  did  somewhat  resemble  Cow-pox,  though  in  other 
respects  it  widely  differed.  Three  calves  inoculated  from  the  fully-developed 
eruption  with  all  the  care  possible,  showed  still  less  local  alteration,  while 
with  a  young  bull  it  entirely  failed,  and  subsequent  vaccination  was  most 
successful.  From  this  it  was  concluded  that  the  variolic  virus,  instead  of 
being  cultivable  in  the  ox  tribe,  loses  its  activity,  and  scarcely  produces  any 
effect  in  the  second  generation. 

Was  this  eruption,  then,  merely  that  of  modified  Small-pox  ?  The  results 
of  Small-pox  inoculation  on  man  are  nearly  as  well  known  as  natural  Small¬ 
pox  itself,  and  there  could  be  no  mistake  in  the  result  if  this  bovine  eruption 
was  successfully  re-transmitted  to  the  human  species.  With  the  object  of 
proving  this,  an  unvaccinated  infant,  three  months  old,  was  inoculated  with 
a  very  small  quantity  of  serosity  obtained  by  scraping  some  of  the  papules 
on  a  variolised  cow.  Four  days  afterwards  on  one  of  the  punctures  a  pimple 
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was  noticed,  which  soon  assumed  all  the  characters  of  a  vaccinal  pustulla, 
and  in  nine  days  it  was  l  irge,  umbilicated,  surrounded  by  a  red  areoe  ; 
very  irregular  at  its  periphery,  and  covered  on  its  surface  with  a  kind  of 
small  vesicle  ;  it  was  aquarelUe.  When  opened,  only  a  very  small  quantity 
of  fluid  could  be  obtained  from  it  to  inoculate  the  arm  of  another  child. 
Next  day  the  infant  was  feverish  and  ill,  and  on  examining  it  carefully  a 
great  number  of  small  pimples  were  found  on  the  face  and  trunk ;  on  the 
following  day  these  were  fine  variolic  pustules,  the  majority  of  which  were 
umbilicated,  and  formed  a  quasi-confluent  eruption.  In  a  week  the  pustules 
were  desiccating  and'the  child  recovering. 

The  child  inoculated  from  this  one  had  three  punctures  on  each  arm,  all 
of  which  had  a  bouton j  in  eight  days  from  inoculation  the  development  of 
these  was  complete,  and  they  so  closely  resembled  vaccine  pustules  that 
several  competent  persons  asserted  they  were  such.  The  next  day  two 
small  vesicles  appeared  around  each  pustule,  and  in  four  days  some  Small¬ 
pox  pusjtules  (about  fifteen)  showed  themselves  on  the  face  and  other  parts 
of  the  body.  The  child  did  not  appear  to  be  unwell,  and  the  slight  general 
eruption  disappeared  rapidly  without  leaving  any  traces. 

Thus,  in  a  second  generation  in  the  human  species  the  variolic  virus  from 
the  cow  had  produced  much  better  local  effects  than  in  the  first,  and  incom¬ 
parably  feebler  general  effects.  What  might  it  have  been  in  a  third  or 
a  fourth  generation  t  The  fear  of  creating  an  outbreak  of  Small-pox  in  the 
hospital  brought  these  transmissions  to  a  conclusion.  But  even  the  very 
decided  results  obtained  did  not  suffice  to  satisfy  the  Commission.  After  all, 
the  eruption  on  the  children,  though  it  appeared  to  be  due  to  nothing  more 
than  direct  inoculation  of  human  Small-pox,  might  be  only  generalised  Vac¬ 
cinia,  which  some  authorities  assert  does  occur.  But  such  a  confusion 
between  the  two  diseases  was  proved  by  the  foregoing  experiments  to  be 
impossible.  Deposit  humanised  vaccine  beneath  the  skin  of  a  calf,  and  an 
eruption  of  unmistakable  vaccinal  pustules  is  obtained,  which  can  be  in¬ 
definitely  transmitted  to  animals  of  the  same  species.  But  inoculate  with 
Small-pox  virus,  and  there  is  only  an  insignificant  papular  eruption,  the 
transmission  of  which  from  one  calf  to  another  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible. 

To  meet  any  objections,  however,  that  might  afterwards  be  raised  in  this 
respect,  two  calves — a  male  and  a  female — were  inoculated  with  virus  from 
the  last-mentioned  child.  In  seven  days,  in  both  animals,  there  was  a  some¬ 
what  microscopic  papule  at  the  seat  of  puncture.  One  of  these  papules — 
on  the  scrotum  of  the  male — was  used  for  the  inoculation  of  another  calf,, 
but  the  result  was  absolutely  negative  ;  proving,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
virus  transferred  from  Small-pox  infected  man  to  bovines,  and  carried  back 
to  man  again,  is  still  Small-pox  virus,  and  is  not  converted  into  Cow-pox 
virus  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  Small-pox  is  not  Vaccinia. 

Some  experimenters  had  previously  attempted  to  inoculate  the  horse  with 
human  Small-pox,  but  met  with  only  negative  results.  The  Lyons  Com¬ 
mission  undertook  several  series  of  experiments  on  this  animal,  somewhat 
similar  to  those  on  bovines,  and  arrived  at  analogous  conclusions.  The 
horse  was  as  susceptible  of  inoculation  as  the  ox  tribe,  and  the  same 
phenomena  were  produced  ;  but  the  papular  eruption  developed  at  the 
punctures  was  so  evident,  that  no  doubt  whatever  could  exist  as  to  its  pre¬ 
sence  and  its  specific  character.  Indeed,  it  was  so  greatly  developed  that  in¬ 
experienced  observers  might  have  mistaken  it  for  Horse-pox,  particularly  at  the 
commencement.  But  in  Horse-pox,  as  in  Cow-pox,  and  even  more  so  in  the 
former,  there  is  a  secretion  and  the  formation  of  a  crust ;  but  these  are  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  absent  in  the  inoculated  Variola.  The  same  experiments  were 
made  in  vaccinating  after  inoculation,  and  vice  versdj  as  with  the  ox,  with 
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exactly  the  same  results.  The  horse  was  also  proved  to  be  as  little  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  Small-pox  virus  as  bovines.  Three  children  were  ino¬ 
culated  from  the  horses,  and  though  the  phenomena  observed  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest,  yet  I  cannot  allude  to  them  in  this  place,  but  will  merely 
remark  that  the  patients  offered  symptoms,  mild  in  their  degree,  similar  to 
those  which  follow  Small-pox  inoculation.  The  result  arrived  at  was  that, 
as  with  the  ox,  the  horse  returns  the  Small-pox  virus  to  man  just  as  it  receives 
it.  But  the  production  of  Variola  in  the  three  children  was  followed  by  a 
mild  attack  of  natural  Small-pox  in  an  unvaccinated  infant  in  the  same  room  ; 
and  its  mother,  who  had  been  vaccinated  as  a  child,  was  soon  after  affected 
with  a  true  varioloid  eruption,  with  fever  and  other  signs  of  general  de¬ 
rangement. 

The  variolic  virus  obtained  from  the  equine  species  was  cultivated  in  man¬ 
kind  to  the  fourth  generation,  and  produced  a  local  and  somewhat  modified 
general  eruption.  From  the  second  generation  horses  were  inoculated,  and 
only  the  typical  variolic  exanthem  was  developed — never  the  unmistakable 
Horse-pox.  Transferred  from  the  horse  again  to  the  ox,  in  order  to  be  as¬ 
sured  that  the  eruption  engendered  by  the  cultivation  in  man  of  the  Small¬ 
pox  virus,  transferred  originally  from  him  to  the  horse,  was  not  that  of  Vaotinia, 
another  series  of  experiments  on  cattle  was  instituted.  Many  horses  were 
inoculated,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was,  that  when  carried  to  and 
'Cultivated  on  the  cow,  after  producing  in  mankind,  for  several  generations, 
local  eruptions  altogether  identical  in  appearance  to  Vaccinia,  the  variolic 
virus  of  the  horse  only  develops  the  phenomena  of  Variola,  as  in  the  bovine 
species. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  earnestly  and  exhaustively  the  Lyons  Com¬ 
missioners  accomplished  their  task,  and  what  conclusive  results  were  arrived 
at.  We  can  find  no  evidence  anywhere  in  their  report  that  the  Small-pox 
virus  was  merely  deposited  in  a  little  pouch,  and  re-inoculated  from  it  again. 
On  the  contrary,  marked  phenomena  were  developed  in  every  instance,  and 
the  crucial  manner  in  which  one  series  of  experiments  was  made  to  test  or 
control  the  results  arrived  at  in  another,  left  no  room  for  doubt  or  error. 
Many  of  the  experiments  were  original,  particularly  those  on  the  horse,  of 
which  there  were  nine  series. 

The  Commissioners,  in  closing  their  report,  refer  to  the  positive  experiments 
of  Thiele  and  Ceely  as  opposed  to  their  negative  ones — experiments  which, 
they  say,  were  extremely  important,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  erroneous 
conclusions  of  their  authors,  will  always  hold  a  considerable  position  in  science. 
Thiele  and  Ceely,  they  add,  each  experimenting  independently,  succeeded 
in  giving  Cow-pox  to  cattle  by  inoculating  them  with  human  Variola,  and 
this  Cow-pox  became  the  origin  of  an  excellent  vaccine,  which  was  cultivated 
in  infants  for  more  than  twenty  years,  in  certain  parts  of  England,  Germany, 
and  Russia,  and  has  passed  through  a  great  number  of  generations.  It  is 
not  denied  that  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  positive  results  from  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  inoculate  the  cow  with  Variola  ;  but  that  which  is  astonishing,  after 
the  results  arrived  at  by  the  Commission,  is  not  these  positive  facts,  but  the 
negative  results  which  other  experimenters  almost  unanimously  acknowledge. 
But  had  Thiele  and  Ceely  well  observed  and  closely  interpreted  the  facts  the 
manifestation  of  which  they  elicited  ?  Is  it  really  true  that  they  succeeded 
in  converting  Variola  into  Vaccinia  ?  The  Commissioners  think  not,  and  are 
of  opinion  that  the  children  they  inoculated  with  their  variolic  vaccine  had 
nothing  else  than  Small-pox,  the  same  as  the  children  in  the  Hopital  de  la 
Charite.  This  kind  of  inoculation  is  now-a-days  well  known,  and  it  is  really 
not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  new  inquiry  to  appreciate  its  signifi¬ 
cation  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  identity  of  Variola  and  Vaccinia.  What 
did  Thiele  and  Ceely  communicate  to  the  cow?  Was  it  Cow-pox?  It  was 
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nothing  of  the  kind.  The  excellent  drawings  made  by  the  Commissioners, 
representing  the  characters  of  the  eruption  produced  in  the  ox  by  variolation, 
are  evidence  that  there  is  not  a  very  distant  analogy  between  Cow-pox  and 
the  results  of  Small-pox  inoculation.  The  Commissioners  had  not  seen  Ceely’s 
drawings,  consequently  they  did  not  know  if  they  differed  from  those  it  pro¬ 
duced  ;  but  they  ventured  to  assert  that  if  they  differed  from  these,  and 
represented  eruptions  of  veritable  Small-pox,  the  artist  had  not  been  abso¬ 
lutely  inspired  by  the  real  truth.  Nothing  that  Thiele  and  Ceely  had  done 
in  inoculating  the  cow  with  Variola  could  have  produced  anything  resem¬ 
bling  Cow-pox,  not  even  the  extensive  variolous  wounds  that  were  obtained, 
by  making  long  and  deep  incisions  in  the  skin,  and  pouring  large  quantities 
of  Small-pox  virus  therein.  But  if  their  cows  did  not  have  Cow-pox,  how 
were  these  two  experimenters  able  to  vaccinate  children  with  the  matter 
from  them  1  The  cows  could  not  give  that  which  they  had  not,  say  the 
Commissioners  ;  and  this  is  why,  they  affirm,  the  children  operated  on  by 
Thiele  and  Ceely  received  Small-pox;  and  it  was  nothing  but  Small-pox 
which  was  developed  on  all  their  inoculated  subjects.  It  was  Variola  such  as 
the  Commissioners  had  seen  in  their  own  experiments — Variola  limited  some¬ 
times  to  the  local  primary  eruption,  and  quite  like  Vaccinia  ;  Variola  often  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  secondary  eruption,  which  gave  it  its  special  physiognomy. 
Between  the  descriptions  of  the  two  experimenters,  and  those  given  by  the 
Commissioners,  as  to  the  eruptions  whi(?h  offered  benignant  characters,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  difference  ;  and  if  the  children  inoculated  by  the  latter 
were  affected  with  Variola  in  consequence,  so  should  those  of  Thiele  and 
Ceely.  If  the  virus  of  the  latter  is  really  vaccine,  then  it  should  give  Cow-pox 
to  the  cow  at  once,  like  the  Jennerian  vaccine  ;  if  not,  then  it  will  only  pro¬ 
duce  the  papules  of  the  variolic  eruption. 

With  regard  to  the  pretended  innocuousness  of  Thiele  and  Ceely’s  so-called 
vaccination,  reported  to  be  as  absolutely  harmless  as  true  vaccination, 
the  Commissioners  did  not  believe  that  it  was  due  to  the  passage 
of  variolic  virus  through  the  bovine  species,  as  it  was  found  that  it  underwent 
a  considerable  attenuation  in  the  organism  of  the  ox,  and  could  only  be  pro¬ 
pagated  through  a  very  limited  number  of  generations  ;  but  when  returned  to 
the  human  species,  it  appeared  to  regain  all  its  activity.  When  first  trans¬ 
mitted  to  man  from  the  ox  or  horse  it  caused  a  very  abundant,  almost  serious, 
secondary  eruption,  while  all  the  children  inoculated  from  this  transferred 
virus  had  a  discrete  and  almost  insignificant  eruption.  The  Commissioners 
clung  to  the  opinion  that  Thiele  and  Ceely  only  practised  variolation,  instead 
of  vaccination  ;  and  they  therefore  gave  the  children  they  inoculated  better 
protection  than  if  they  had  been  vaccinated,  if  they  did  not  expose  them  to 
more  dangers.  A  question  of  much  interest  is  that  of  the  innocuousness  of 
mediate  variolation,  and  if  it  be  proved  to  exist,  the  Commissioners  thought 
recourse  would  at  once  be  had  to  Thiele  and  Ceely’s  method  when  good  vac¬ 
cine  lymph  could  not  be  procured.  But  there  is  the  grave  danger  of  con¬ 
tagion;  for  in  passing  through  the  organism  of  animals  the  Small-pox  virus 
loses  none  of  its  infectious  properties.  Experience  has  only  too  well  proved 
this,  and  this  is  why  mediate  variolation,  like  direct  variolic  inoculation, 
would  create,  if  it  became  generalised,  permanent  centres  of  infection,  which 
would  soon  cover  nearly  the  whole  globe.  This  danger  does  not  exist  with 
the  vaccine  virus  ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  vaccination  will  always  hold  the 
first  place  in  the  prophylaxy  of  Small-pox. 

I  think  I  have  now  offered  sufficient  evidence  of  a  clinical  and  experimental 
kind  to  prove  that  the  Variola  of  man  is  not  that  of  the  cow,  and  that  by  no  pos¬ 
sible  means  can  the  virus  of  the  one  be  transmuted  into  that  of  the  other.  The 
bovine  organism  cannot  reduce  a  general  eruptive  disease,  due  to  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  infectious  virus,  to  a  merely  contagious  and  very  mild  disorder, 
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accompanied  by  a  limited  local  eruption.  No  more  can  the  organism  of  the 
sheep  ;  for  the  many  experiments  which  have  been  performed  with  the  Small¬ 
pox  virus  have  not  modified  it  in  any  respect,  and  it  has  retained  all  its  ori¬ 
ginal  infective  properties.  Neither  can  the  human  organism  transform 
Vaccinia  into  Variola,  for  had  this  been  possible,  surely  the  millions  of  vac¬ 
cinations  which  have  been  made  under  every  condition  during  this  century, 
would  have  afforded  us  some  evidence  of  such  capability  !  If  Vaccinia  can¬ 
not  be  transformed  into  Variola,  as  little  probability  is  there  that  Variola  can 
be  changed  into  Vaccinia. 

Years  ago  the  veterinary  professor,  Hering,  had  repeatedly  inoculated  the 
cow  with  vaccine  lymph,  and  found  that  this  gave  it  renewed  potency.  The 
veterinarian  Numann  made  similar  observations,  and  incidentally  noticed 
that  the  bull  is  as  susceptible  as  the  cow  ;  also  that  the  horse  and  ass  are, 
but  that  their  vaccine,  when  re-transferred  to  man,  is  slower  in  its  action  than 
that  from  the  cow.  Besides,  the  transmission  of  Vaccinia  by  inoculation 
from  cow  to  cow  is  accomplished  without  any  difficulty,  and  the  successive 
transplantations  of  the  same  lymph  does  not  appear  to  have  any  influence  on 
the  development  of  the  resulting  pustules.  In  the  very  numerous  experiments 
of  Depaul,  it  was  found  that  the  pustules  of  the  last  inoculated  animal  offered 
the  same  characters  and  dimensions  as  those  of  the  cow  first  inoculated. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  the  vaccine  viruacan  be  transmitted  for  generations  from 
cow  to  cow,  cow  to  horse,  or  horse  to  horse,  retaining  all  its  primitive  potency, 
and  even  becoming  revivified  when  carried  from  the  human  species  ;  whereas 
the  virus  of  human  Variola  only  produces  a  local  papulation  in  them,  quite 
unlike  Vaccinia,  which  can  rarely  be  reproduced  more  than  two  or  three  times, 
and  which  always  develops  Small-pox  when  inoculated  again  on  man  } 

From  all  the  evidence  I  have  adduced,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that 
those  experimenters  who  imagined  they  had  produced  Vaccinia  by  inoculating 
the  cow  with  variolous  matter,  were  In  error  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  they  em¬ 
ployed  the  virus  from  the  cow  in  vaccination,  then  if  the  above  evidence  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  trustworthy,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  merely  the  Small¬ 
pox  virus  returned  again  to  the  human  species,  just  as  it  was  obtained  from  it. 
There  are  instances  on  record  in  which  the  most  serious  results  have  followed 
the  attempts  of  imitators  of  Gassner,  Thiele,  Ceely,  and  Badcock — outbreaks 
of  Small-pox  resulting.  Have  the  widespread  epidemics  of  Small-pox  in 
recent  times  been  to  any  extent  due  to  these  inoculations  of  the  cow  with 
human  Variola,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  vaccine  lymph 

However  these  questions  may  be  answered,  one  thing  must  be  looked  upon 
as  definitely  settled,  and  that  is,  that  Small-pox  is  not  Cow-pox  ;  they  are  in¬ 
dependent  and  distinct  members  of  a.  family  group,  and  can  no  more  be  trans¬ 
muted  or  converted  into  each  other  than  can  two  dissimilar  plants  or  animals. 
The  error  in  supposing  that  they  are  transmutable — or  rather,  that  Small-pox 
can  be  converted  into  Vaccinia — was  due,  in  all  probability,  to  inacquaintance 
with  experimental  methods,  an  inability  to  appreciate  the  results  of  experi¬ 
ments,  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  animals  and  animal  disorders.  No  con¬ 
trol  experiments  were  resorted  to,  as  with  those  of  the  Lyons  and  Turin 
Commissions,  and  what  may  have  looked  like  Vaccinia  w^as  accepted  as 
Vaccinia.  In  no  other  way  can  I  account  for  what  must  now  be  considered 
a  grave  error. 

In  insisting  upon  the  correctness  of  this  view,  and  urging  its  importance 
not  only  with  regard  to  comparative  pathology,  but  also  the  prevention  of  an 
odious  and  destructive  human  plague,  I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  placing 
myself  in  an  attitude  of  antagonism  to  very  high  and  estimable  medical 
authorities  in  this  country  ;  and  especially  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  who,  in  a 
paper  in  the  Ninetee7tth  Century  (which  paper  has  been  recently  republished 
in  a  small  volume),  says,  “  The  truth  is,  that  the  vaccine  disease  is  really 
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Small-pox  rendered  mild  by  passing  through  the  system  of  the  cow ;  the 
great  object  of  inoculating  the  Small-pox  was  to  produce  a  benignant  form 
of  the  disease  by  diminishing  the  number  of  its  pustules.” 

I  have  shown  that  there  is  no  relationship  between  the  prevalence  of  Cow- 
pox  and  Small-pox,  and  that  the  one  may,  and  does,  prevail  in  localities,  and 
at  times  when  and  where  the  other  is  not  seen.  In  Denmark,  for  instance, 
Small-pox  is  all  but  extinct,  and  yet  cases  of  Cow-pox  are  far  from  rare. 
The  difficulty  experienced  by  those  who  believe  in  the  unity  of  the  two 
diseases,  in  accounting  for  this  circumstance,  is  attempted  to  be  got  over  in 
various  ways.  Bollinger,  for  instance  {Samjnbzirg.  KLinischer  Vortrag^  No. 
1 1 6),  thinks  that  Cow-pox  owes  its  existence  sometimes  to  humanised  vac¬ 
cine — the  most  extended  and  extensive  of  all  the  forms  of  variolic  contagium  ; 
he  says,  “  We  must  look,”  he  writes,  “  to  humanised  vaccine  as  the  source 
from  which  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  bovine  Variola  have  their  origin.” 
A  few  instances  are  certainly  recorded  in  which,  apparently,  accidental  in¬ 
fection  of  cows  by  recently-vaccinated  people  has  occurred.  Osiander 
alludes  to  the  case  of  a  cow  which  was  so  infected  by  a  boy  who  had  been 
vaccinated  a  short  time  previously.  In  the  Prussian  veterinary  reports  on 
contagious  diseases  among  animals  for  1870-71,  Koch  reports  that  the  vac¬ 
cination  of  the  people  on  a  farm  occasioned  the  infection  of  the  cows  with 
Cow-pox,  and  in  the  same  reports  for  the  following  year  an  outbreak  of  Vac¬ 
cinia  was  announced  as  having  taken  place  among  a  lot  of  cows,  consequent 
on  the  re-vaccination  of  three  dairymaids.  In  three  weeks  the  disease 
appeared,  and  gradually  extended,  so  that  in  fourteen  days,  of  twenty-six 
cows,  only  three  escaped.  The  majority  of  the  cows  had  only  a  few  pustules 
upon  the  teats,  but  others  had  a  number  upon  the  teats  and  udder.  In  the 
same  reports  for  1874-75,  Damman  describes  an  outbreak  of  Vaccinia  in 
several  sheds  in  the  Rugen  Kries,  while  in  the  district  many  children  had 
been  vaccinated,  and  the  vaccine  vesicles  were  fully  developed.  Schneider 
informed  Bollinger  that  in  1876,  after  several  children  in  a  certain  locality 
had  been  vaccinated,  four  cows  in  two  sheds  in  the  same  place  became  affected 
with  Cow-pox  ;  two  dairymaids  became  accidentally  inoculated  from  these, 
and  one  of  the  women  communicated  the  infection  to  her  children,  who  had 
not  been  vaccinated.  Reiter  also  told  Bollinger  that  in  cowsheds  where  he 
vaccinated  cows,  several  non-vaccinated  animals  showed  the  characteristie 
indications  of  the  disease,  which  ran  its  course  in  the  ordinarv  manner. 

Though  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Cow-pox  is  infectious — /.<?.,  virus 
■volatile — yet  there  is  as  little  reason  to  deny  that  cows  may  not  become 
affected  through  contact  with  newly-vaccinated  persons,  provided  that  some 
vaccine  lymph  obtains  access  through  a  sore.  But  it  is  evident  that  this 
■chance  inoculation  will  not  account  for  many,  if  any,  of  the  reported  cases 
of  Cow-pox. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


THE  FITZWYGRAM  PRIZES. 

The  competition  for  these  prizes — open  to  all  students  who  had  graduated 
•during  1879-80 — took  place  in  London  and  Edinburgh  on  May  4th  and  24th. 
The  examiners  were  Messrs.  H.  J.  Cartwright,  Wolverhampton  ;  T.  Greaves, 
Manchester  ;  and  F.  King,  School  of  Medicine,  Edinburgh.  Only  three 
competitors  were  entered  :  one  from  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  one  from 
the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  and  one  from  the  Edinburgh  New 
Veterinary  College.  Mr.  J.  W.  Ingram,  of  the  last-named  school,  alone 
obtained  the  qualifying  number  of  marks  (1,020)  in  the  written  examination. 
He^was  not  required  to  undergo  the  practical  examination,  but  received  the 
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first  prize  of  One  of  the  competitors  was  presented  with  ;!{^i5,_the 

other  with  ^lo.  The  terms  of  the  competition  were  that  each  competitor 
should  obtain  two-thirds  of  the  marks  allotted  to  each  subject.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Coates  officiated  as  superintendent. 


HEPATIC  DISEASE  AMONG  EUROPEAN  HORSES  IN  EGYPT, 

Dr.  E.  Villoresi,  of  Cairo,  in  the  Revue  der  TMerheilkunde,  pntributes  an 
important  and  interesting  paper  on  what  is  called  the  “  Liver  Disease,”  which 
attacks  nearly  every  European  horse  brought  from  Europe  to  Egypt.  The 
name  was  given  to  it  by  the  veterinarians  who  first  studied  it,  and  who,  from 
some  of  its  more  salient  symptoms,  believed  it  to  be  due  to  hepatic  derange¬ 
ment.  Its  usual  form  is  described  as  follows  : — 

No  premonitory  symptoms,  but  all  at  once  loss  of  appetite,  somnolescence, 
drooping  ears,  coat  dull  and  staring,  loins  rigid,  blunted  sensibility,  eyes  dull 
and  glassy  ;  visible  mucous  membranes  more  or  less  yellow  ;  pulse  soft  and 
quick.  The  surface  temperature  of  the  body  is  irregularly  distributed,  but 
the  internal  temperature  is,  on  the  contrary,  raised  from  one  to  ten  degrees. 
Faeces  are  scanty,  yellow,  and  foetid  ;  the  urine  is  greatly  diminished  in 
quantity,  and  passed  at  long  intervals,  when  it  is  turbid  and  sanguinolent. 
These  symptoms  gradually  increase  in  intensity,  and  towards  the  fifth  day 
are  complicated  by  very  intense  dyspnoea,  when  the  movements  of  the  flank 
become  hurried,  and  the  nostrils — widely  dilated — are  often  soiled  by  a  yel¬ 
lowish  discharge.  The  extremities  are  cold  and  frequently  oedematous.  The 
conjunctivse  assume  a  bright  yellow  tint,  petechise  appear  on  them,  and  some¬ 
times  the  corner  loose  their  transparency.  When  the  animal  moves,  pro¬ 
gression  is  uncertain  and  staggering  ;  and  a  more  or  less  audible  sound  ac¬ 
companies  the  flexion  or  extension  of  the  joints.  The  internal  temperature 
is  raised  to  40°  to  41°  (104°  to  105.8°  Fahr.)  ;  the  flanks  become  more  and 
more  agitated ;  and  towards  the  seventh  day  the  horse  falls  and  dies  without 
convulsions.  In  the  mildest  cases,  these  symptoms,  of  course,  are  not  so  acute  ; 
but  they  always  persist  until  the  seventh  day,  when  there  usually  appears 
to  be  a  crisis,  which  in  a  few  days  leads  to  amelioration  or  death. 

After  death,  rigor  mortis  sets  in  rapidly,  and  the  abdomen  quickly  becomes 
tympanitic.  The  peritoneum  is  hyperaemic,  and  its  cavity  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  serum  ;  the  pleura  is  in  the  same  condition,  though  to  a  higher 
degree,  and  frequently  there  are  pleuritic  alterations.  There  are  injection, 
thickening,  and  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines,  with  patches  denuded  of  epithelium,  surrounded  by  dark  circles  and 
extending  around  the  entire  circumference  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  intesti¬ 
nal  glands  and  portions  of  Peyer’s  patches  are  hypertrophied  and  purulent. 
With  regard  to  the  liver,  Villoresi  has  never  seen  anything  more  amiss  with 
it  than  is  found  in  all  serious  disturbance  of  the  organism.  He  therefore 
thinks  that  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  disease  is  utterly  misleading, 
and  that  the  alteration  in  the  liver  is  the  consequence  and  not  the  cause  of 
the  malady  ;  the  icteric  tint  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  the  pulmonary  and 
intestinal  disturbance  are  not  due  to  that  organ.  Basing  his  views  on  the 
symptoms  and  lesions  observed,  he  considers  the  affection  as,  an  intestinal 
Typhus,  and  designates  it  a  Typhic  Bilious  Fever  of  Etcropean  horses  in  Egypt. 
He  does  not  look  upon  it  as  contagious. 

The  horses  attacked  are  those  belonging  to  the  different  European  breeds, 
but  the  most  predisposed  are  those  of  France  (Percherons  and  Normans) 
and  England,  but  still  more  those  from  Russia,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  among 
the  latter  lliose  of  the  Maremma.  With  young  and  robust  animals  the  disease 
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is  more  violent,  and  runs  a  more  rapid  course,  either  towards  recovery  or 
death  ;  while  with  old  animals  its  progress  is  slower,  and  the  effects  of  treat¬ 
ment  are  much  more  uncertain.  Arab  horses,  and  those  bred  in  Egypt,  are 
rarely  attacked,  and  then  only  in  a  slight  and  benignant  form.  Sporting 
dogs  imported  from  Europe  to  Egypt  are  subject  to  an  analogous  disease, 
which  is  not  “  Distemper,”  but  a  special  form  of  Typhus  similar  to  that  of 
horses. 

The  etiology  of  the  malady  is  obscure,  and  Villoresi  seeks  it  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  conditions  of  predisposition,  climate,  food,  water,  etc.  The  prognosis 
is  always  serious  when  early  treatment  is  not  effective.  With  regard  to 
treatment,  the  abstraction  of  blood  was  always  hurtful,  and  other  measures 
had  to  be  resorted  to  as  occasion  required.  Prevention  consisted  in  good 
stable  management,  avoiding  sudden  transitions  of  temperature,  paying  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  acclimatisation,  diet,  etc. 


THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  DINNER  OF  THE  ARMY  VETERINARY 

DEPARTMENT. 

The  officers  of  the  Army  Veterinary  Department  held  their  first  Annual  Din¬ 
ner  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  on  Friday,  June  i  ith.  The  attempt  to^fing  together 
a  number  of  gentlemen  from  every  part  of  the  country  proved  a  decided 
success,  and  the  muster  was  most  creditable.  We  anticipate  much  good 
from  these  annual  gatherings,  and  if  they  can  only  realise  a  tithe  of  the 
benefit  which  is  so  much  required  in  the  department,  they  deserve  the  sup¬ 
port  of  every  officer  in  it.  The  following  gentlemen  were  present  : — Messrs. 
Collins,  Aitken,  Berne,  Burt,  Cheesman,  Dibbin,  Dwyer,  Evans,  Fleming, 
Ferris,  Findlay,  Gudgin,  Glover,  Harpley,  Lambert,  Mence,  Marshall,  Masters, 
Matthews,  Owles,  Phillips,  Philips,  Pallin  (S.  L.),  Rostron,  Riley,  Rowe, 
Reilly,  Russell,  Sewell,  Short,  Sartin  (S.  R.),  Thomson,  Walker,  Walters, 
Wilson,  Woodroffe. 


VETERINARY  SURGEONS  IN  THE  PRUSSIAN  ARMY. 

The  Berlin  Veterinary  School  was  established  mainly  for  the  education  of 
veterinary  surgeons  for  the  army.  The  military  students  are  those  who  have 
means  but  wish  to  enter  the  army  as  veterinary  surgeons,  and  those  who 
are  poor,  but  talented,  and  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  the 
cost  of  their  education  being  afterwards  repaid  in  the  form  of  military  service. 
The  matriculation  standard  of  education  is  very  high,  and  when  the  examina¬ 
tion  has  been  successfully  undergone,  the  student  is  furnished  with  quarters, 
books,  instruments,  and  all  tuition  free  of  charge,  and  is  even  allowed  a  small 
amount  of  pocket  money.  The  course  of  instruction  at  the  Veterinary  School 
is  most  thorough,  and  extends  over  about  four  years,  the  series  of  lectures 
going  on  during  the  year  with  only  an  interval  of  a  month  or  so.  For  each 
year  of  gratuitous  tuition  at  the  Veterinary  School,  the  graduate  has  to  serve 
two  years  in  the  army. 

The  military  students  have  a  First  Class  Army  Veterinary  Surgeon  placed 
over  them,  to  see  that  they  attend  to  their  studies,  and  to  give  them  weekly 
examinations  on  the  subjects  they  have  been  taught  ;  and  if  he  considers 
any  of  them  indolent  or  incompetent,  he  at  once  subjects  them  to  a  test 
examination.  Should  they  fail  to  satisfy  him,  they  are  dismissed  the  school, 
and  sent  back  to  the  army  to  serve  their  appointed  time  as  soldiers. 
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On  Sunday  morning  the  military  students  have  to  appear  on  dress  parade. 
They  are  also  expected  to  work  for  two  hours  every  evening,  after  the  school 
lectures  are  over  ;  otherwise -they  are  at  liberty  to  dress  as  they  may,  and  go 
where  they  please.  They  are  allowed  one  evening  a  week  to  spend  at  the 
theatre,  or  other  place  of  amusement.  Six  months’  instruction  in  the  forge 
has  to  be  undergone  by  the  military  students,  who  must  be  able  to  shoe  a 
horse,  and  understand  everything  pertaining  to  farriery. 

The  education  is  of  the  most  thorough,  scientific,  and  practical  character, 
and  when  the  student  has  undergone  a  most  searching  examination  at  the 
completion  of  his  course,  and  receives  his  diploma,  he  enters  the  army,  and 
serves  focr,  six,  or  more  years  in  repayment  for  his  training,  accommodation, 
and  tuition  at  the  Veterinary  School.  He  first  holds  the  rank  of  serjeant,  and 
receives  an  allowance  of  about  ^55  a  year ;  he  is  designated  “Unter-Rossarzt.” 
After  serving  the  appointed  time,  if  he  chooses  to  remain  in  the  army,  he 
holds  the  same  rank,  but  his  yearly  pay  is  ^67,  and  he  has  the  title  of  Rossarzt. 
He  is  allowed  to  do  private  practice,  for  which  he  can  charge  the  same 
fees  as  an  ordinary  civil  practitioner.  After  eight  or  ten  years’  service,  and 
after  spendinganother  year  at  the  Berlin  Veterinary  School — for  which  purpose 
he  can  obtain  a  furlough  and  a  grant  of  money  to  maintain  himself  while  at 
the  school — he  is  allowed  to  present  himself  lor  examination,  when,  if  suc¬ 
cessful  in  passing  it,  he  attains  the  relative  rank  of  a  Second  Class  Paymaster, 
and  receives  from  ^iio  to  ^125  per  year,  with  the  title  of  “  Ober- Rossarzt.” 
Then  he  can  subsequently  present  himself  for  another  examination,  and  if 
successful,  reaches  the  next  step  in  rank  that  an  ordinary  veterinary  surgeon 
can  hold  in  the  Prussian  army — that  of  Paymaster  of  the  First  Class,  the 
annual  remuneration  being  ^150  to  ^165,  and  the  title  of  “Korps-Rossarzt.” 
Army  veterinary  surgeons  are  also  eligible  for  high  posts  in  the  civil  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  profession.  If  they  remain  in  the  army  for  a  certain  period, 
they  can  retire  upon  a  pension,  the  amount  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  their 
length  of  service  and  the  rank  they  hold. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  rewards  and  honours  are  open  to  these 
veterinary  surgeons,  and  are  liberally  bestowed. 


NATIONAL  VETERINARY  CONGRESS  AT  BRUSSELS. 

We  have  to  announce  that  on  July  8th— the  50th  anniversary  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Belgium — a  National  Veterinary  Congress  will  be  held  at 
Brussels,  under  the  august  patronage  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  The 
inaugural  meeting  will  take  place  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  that  day, 
at  the  Communal  Flotel  at  Cureghem-lez-Bruxelles,  and  the  Congress  will 
hold  its  sittings  for  at  least  three  days.  The  subjects  for  discussion  are  : 
{a)  Veterinary  Deontology  ;  {p)  Inspection  of  Animal  Food  ;  p)  Legislation 
with  Regard  to  Soundness  ;  {d)  Organisation  of  the  Civil  Veterinary  Service. 
Mr.  Fleming  has  received  a  special  invitation,  but  it  is  his  intention  to 
attend  and  represent  the  veterinary  profession  of  this  country,  as  President 
•of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  Members  of  the  profession 
who  may  desire  to  be  present  at  the  Congress,  should  address  themselves  to 
Monsieur  Crevecoeur,  M^decin  Vfitdrinaire,  Louvain.  We  can  assure  them 
of  a  hearty  welcome  from  our  Belgian  confreres. 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Special  Meetings  of  Council,  held  Wednesday,  June  i6th,  1880. 

Preserit : — The  President  in  the  chair  ;  Professor  Axe  ;  Messrs.  Batt, 
Blakeway,  Cartwright,  Coates,  Collins,  Cox,  Dollar,  Dray,  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram, 
Freeman,  Greaves,  Harpley,  Morgan,  Reynolds,  Taylor,  Whittle,  Woods, 
and  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  the  Attendance  Book  of  Memljers. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Annual  Report  from  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council 
was  presented  to  the  Council. 

Diplomas  were  signed  by  the  President. 

Letters  were  received  from  Messrs.  Cartwright,  Cox,  and  Dunn,  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  honour  of  election  as  Vice-Presidents. 

Letters  were  also  received  from  Professor  Simonds,  Professor  Walley,  Mr. 
W.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Kelso,  regretting  their  inability  to  attend 
the  meeting. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  H.  Wand, 
stating  that,  on  account  of  an  attack  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  he  had  been 
unable  to  pursue  his  studies  in  order  to  obtain  the  certificate  from  his 
teachers. 

The  President  said  that  Mr.  Wand  must  be  informed  that  he  must  study 
the  requisite  number  of  terms,  and  forward  the  usual  certificate. 

The  President  said  that  a  letterhad  been  received  from  Professor  Bentley, 
asking  the  date  of  the  examination  in  July. 

The  Secretary  said  that,  in  a  letter  received  from  Professor  Simonds, 
he  had  fixed  the  6th  of  July. 

The  President  said  it  would  be  well  to  inquire  of  Professor  Simonds, 
whether  there  was  to  be  a  first  examination. 

The  Secretary  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Olive,  of 
Briton  Ferry,  Glamorganshire,  asking  what  are  the  conditions  of  registration 
in  the  Supplementary  Charter  of  August  last.  He  had  been  in  practice  smce 
1 860,  but  he  was  not  a  holder  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s 
certificate.  He  was  informed,  in  reply,  that  registration  under  the 
Supplemental  Charter  was  only  given  to  those  gentlemen  who  held  such 
certificate. 

A  letter  had  also  been  received  from  Mr.  Edward  Davies,  dated  i8th  May, 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  attended  four  sessions  at  Edinburgh,  and  that 
he  came  up  for  the  minor  examination  under  the  old  rules  twice,  and  was 
rejected.  He  asked  on  what  terms  he  might  start  under  the  new  rules  ? 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  reply  that  Mr.  Davies  must  commence 
de  novo. 

The  Penal  Act. 

The  Secretary,  referring  to  the  motion  which  had  been  brought  forward 
at  the  end  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting  by  Mr.  Dollar,  in  regard  to  the 
Penal  Act,  stated  that  he  had  since  received  three  letters  from  the  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  and  Liverpool  Veterinary  Medical  Societies,  in  support  of  the 
above-mentioned  Act. 

The  President  said  that,  as  Mr.  Dollar  was  now  a  member  of  the 
Council  and  a  Vice-President,  he  would  be  able  to  bring  forward  his  motion 
an  the  ordinary  way. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  three 
communications. 
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General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygranii s  Motion. 

The  consideration  of  the  notice  of  motion  given  by  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  as 
to  the  advisability  of  appointing  a  second  Examiner  in  each  subject  in  the 
Pass  Examination  was  postponed  on  account  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Williams 
who  had  expressed  his  desire  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  but  who  had 
written  to  say  he  was  unable  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Fle7ning's  Motion. 

The  President  moved  :  “  That  steps  be  immediately  taken  to  obtain  an 
Act  of  Parliament  for  the  Protection  of  the  title  of  Veterinary  Surgeon.”  He 
had  no  doubt  they  were  all  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  the  motion,  and  of 
the  feeling  of  the  profession  in  regard  to  it.  He  had  nothing  more  to  say  in 
the  matter.  He  believed  the  Council  had  expressed  its  opinion  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  carry  out  this  project,  and  it  now  remained  for  them  to 
say  what  these  steps  should  be.  He  would  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  Council,  and  would  suggest  that  no  time  be  lost  in  taking  action. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  he  had  always  had  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  getting 
what  would  be  a  simple  act  of  justice  done  to  the  veterinary  surgeons  of 
England.  He  was  present  at  the  Veterinary  Medical  Associations  when 
this  matter  was  brought  before  them,  and  also  at  another  association  in  Bel¬ 
fast.  He  could  assure  the  Council  that  the  feeling  throughout  the  country 
had  been  strongly  in  favour  of  obtaining  an  Act  to  obtain  the  penal  clause 
to  prevent  men  calling  themselves  veterinary  surgeons  who  were  not  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons.  Up  to  the  present  time  they  had  had  the  difficulty  of  the 
Highland  Society  operating  against  them,  because  the  members  of  that 
Society  were  not  members  of  the  College.  Now  that  difficulty  had  been 
superseded,  there  seemed  to  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way.  He  thought  the 
time  had  come  when  Parliament  should  be  applied  to  for  an  Act,  and  that  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  asked  the  President  what  the  possible  cost  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  Act  would  amount  to  ? 

The  President  said  he  could  form  no  estimate. 

Mr.  Collins  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  small  committee  to  consider 
the,  matter,  and  to  report  to  the  next  meeting  what  steps  they  proposed  to 
take. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  seconded  the  motion. 

The  President  suggested  that  the  small  committee  should  be  merged 
into  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  This  being  agreed  to, 

The  appointment  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  was  then  proceeded 
with,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  members  : 

The  President,  Messrs.  Batt,  Collins,  and  Cox,  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram, 
Mr.  Dollar,  Mr.  Greaves,  Mr.  Harpley,  and  Mr.  Woods  (three  to  form  a 
quorum). 

The  following  motion,  of  which  notice  had  been  given  by  the  President, 
also  came  up  for  consideration  : — “  That  before  a  medical  gentleman  is 
allowed  to  appear  for  any  examination,  he  shall  furnish  sufficient  evidence 
as  to  the  legal  qualification  he  holds  in  medicine  or  surgery.” 

The  President  said  it  was  well  known  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
that  diplomas  were  issued  which  conferred  no  legal  status  at  all  in  medicine, 
and  the  veterinary  profession,  with  other  bodies  of  a  similar  kind,  were 
exposed  to  be  imposed  upon  by  men  who  held  these  diplomas.  He  thought 
that  those  who  came  up  to  receive  our  diploma  should  give  evidence  that 
they  were  qualified  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  some  part  of  the 
world  or  another.  He  himself  had  an  instance  of  one  gentleman  coming 
up  for  examination,  and  he  did  not  know  he  was  a  medical  gentleman  until 
after  he  had  examined  him  ;  and  the  College  had  no  evidence  that  he  was 
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legally  qualified.  He  thought  it  was  necessary  that  such  evidence  should  be 
furnished,  in  order  to  make  the  College  secure.  He  begged  to  move  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Reynolds  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Collins  asked  what  constituted  legal  evidence.  There  were  certain 
universities  and  colleges  abroad  that  were  supposed  to  be  recognised  or  not 
recognised,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  but  there  was  no  definite  rule  laid  down. 
If  the  bye-laws  were  carried  out  strictly,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  obtain 
legal  evidence.  If  they  were  legally  qualified  practitioners,  what  further 

evidence  was  necessary  ?  ^ 

The  President  pointed  out  that  the  bye-law  did  not  lay  down  anything 
with  regard  to  presenting  the  legal  testimony.  It  was  only  taken  for 
granted.  It  had  been  settled  by  the  Council  that  the  standard  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  or  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  should  be 
taken  as  a  guide  in  this  matter.  These  were  the^  bodies  which  were  most 
likely  to  know  what  schools  gave  a  proper  medical  course  of  study,  and 
granted  a  proper  qualification.  The  motion  he  proposed  made  it  compulsory 
on  the  candidate  to  present  his  diploma  of  qualification,  in  order  that  the 
Council  might  not  be  imposed  upon. 

Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  thought  there  was  a  misunderstanding  about  the 
matter.  He  did  not  think  any  man  could  present  a  medical  diploma 
recognised  by  law  unless  he  was  on  the  General  Medical  Register.  Mr.  Loch 
had  told  him  that  no  diploma  whatever  was  recognised  by  law  except  the 
diplomas  of  those  on  the  General  Medical  Register.  If  a  man  showed  that 
he  was  on  that  Register  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter. 

At  this  point  the  Secretary  read  from  the  Calendar  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  the  names  of  the  recognised  medical  faculties  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  President  said  it  was  well  known  that  the  Royal  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  recognised  certain  medical 
faculties  in  America  and  the  Continent  as  legal  faculties,  which  were 
qualified  to  give  diplomas  in  medicine.  He  thought  they  would  find  in  the 
bye-laws  that  was  the  case.  The  rules  of  the  colleges  he  had  mentioned 
also  recognised  certain  medical  schools,  especially  in  America.  The^  Royal 
College  had  a  case  lately  where,  on  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  diploma 
was  of  no  legal  value. 

Mr.  Greaves  wished  to  ask  whether  none  but  those  whose  names  were  on 
the  Register  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  or  the  Royal  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  could  be  admitted.  Although  the  name  was  not  on  the  Register,  still 
he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  come  up  for  examination  if  the  investigation  into 
his  case  was  satisfactory. 

Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  said  that  the  present  rule  only  allowed  those  whose 
names  were  on  the  English  Medical  Register,  and  if  they  admitted  gen¬ 
tlemen  with  qualified  foreign  diplomas  they  would  have  to  enlarge  their 

existing  law.  _  .  .  ,  , 

The  President  said  that  the  impression  on  his  mind  was  that  medical 
gentlemen  holding  a  qualification  from  a  medical  faculty  recognised  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  or  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  were  compe¬ 
tent  to  study  under  the  bye-laws  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons.  If  his  impression  was  erroneous  the  Council  had  been  acting 
wrongly,  because  two  American  gentlemen  had  claimed  and  received  the 
benefit  of  the  bye-law. 

Mr.  Morgan  proposed  as  an  amendment  : — “  That  no  gentleman  be 
allowed  to  escape  the  first  term  before  he  comes  up  for  examination  whose 
name  is  not  on  the  British  Medical  Register.”  z-  j  v 

Mr.  Collins  seconded  the  motion.  It  was  a  clear  and  defined  line.  It 
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could  thus  be  ascertained  whether  the  applicant  was  a  member  of  the  English 
Colleges  or  not.  If  he  were  a  foreigner  the  information  could  not  be  so  well 
obtained. 

The  President  wished,  before  the  amendment  was  put,  to  inform  the 
Council  that  it  would  place  the  Examining  Board  rather  in  a  fix.  Already 
at  Edinburgh  there  was  an  American  gentleman  studying  who  applied  to  be* 
exempted  from  the  first  term  ;  but  it  was  discovered,  in  reference  to  the 
rules  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  that  his  diploma  was  not 
recognised  in  this  country  ;  therefore  he  had  to  study  the  full  term.  And  he 
thought  there  was  another  gentleman  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  also 
an  American,  and  that  he  was  exempted  from  the  first  term  of  study. 
When  he  came  up  for  his  final  examination  what  was  to  be  done  with 
him?  He  would  have  to  go  back  to  his  first  term  of  study. 

Mr.  Collins  said  in  this  case  an  exception  might  be  made. 

Professor  Axe  said  it  was  worth  while  considering  if  they,  as  a  Council, 
had  power  to  reject  a  pupil  who  was  presented  to  them  for  examination. 

Mr.  Taylor  asked  whether,  if  the  applicant  said  he  had  the  diploma  of 
some  college,  he  should  forego  the  first  term  of  study. 

Professor  Axe  said  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  question  ef  arrangement 
between  the  student  and  the  College.  He  simply  suggested  to  the  Council 
that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether,  on  a  student  coming  up 
for  his  first  examination,  receiving  his  certificate  from  a  college,  the  Council 
had  the  power  to  reject  him. 

Mr.  Cox  asked  what  college  was  referred  to. 

Professor  Axe  said  he  meant  any  college.  Supposing  a  gentleman  entered 
himself  as  a  student  at  any  of  the  recognised  schools  in  England  or  Scotland, 
the  College  would  admit  him  on  certain  terms,  providing  he  should  attend 
two  or  three  sessions  as  the  case  might  be,  on  consideration  that  he  had 
passed  certain  examinations  abroad.  If  the  colleges  admitted  him,  had  the 
Council  power  to  reject  him  or  decline  to  exame  him  ? 

The  President  said  that  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  could 
not  grant  a  diploma  to  unworthy  students.  It  had  the  right  to  obtain  the 
fullest  proof  that  the  medical  gentleman  who  presented  himself  was  legally 
qualified,  because  he  was  exempted  from  a  very  important  period  of  study. 
His  object  in  bringing  the  motion  forward  was  to  furnish  the  Royal  College 
with  proof  that  a  man  had  really  qualified  at  a  properly  legalised  univer¬ 
sity  or  faculty  of  medicine.^  He  thought  that  the  Royal  College  should 
exercise  every  care  in  ascertaining  who  those  were  upon  whom  they  intended 
to  confer  their  diploma. 

Professor  Axe  said  that  the  way  in  which  the  matter  was  put  seemed  to 
suggest  that  there  was  an  obstacle.  He  took  it  that  it  was  not  within  the 
province  of  the  Council  or  of  the  Examiners  to  decide  on  the  qualifications 
of  a  man  by  his  antecedents.  If  a  gentlemen  presented  himself  he  thought 
it  was  for  the  Council  of  Examiners  to  decide  on  his  qualifications  by  the 
merit  he  manifested  in  his  examination,  and  not  by  the  fact  as  to  whether  he 
had  passed  through  any  college  or  was  exempted  or  not  at  any  school.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  schools  were  responsible  for  the  gentlemen  they  received 
for  teaching  purposes.  He  did  not  think,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
matter  was  put,  that  the  Council  was  in  a  legal  position. 

Mr.  Cox  said  that  the  Council  surely  had  the  power  to  determine  under 
what  circumstances  the  student  might  offer  himself.  It  seemed  very 
important  that  there  should  be  a  rule  for  the  College  as  to  whom  they  would 
admit.  The  difficulty  seemed  rather  to  be  in  determining  as  to  which  medical 
faculties,  colonial  or  foreign,  should  be  accepted. 

The  President  then  put  Mr.  Morgan’s  amendment  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Collins  withdrew  his  seconding  of  the  motion,  because  he  said  he 
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was  not  aware  when  he  seconded  it  that  so  many  different  colleges  were 
recognised  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  amendment  was  lost,  and  the  President’s  motion  was  put  and 
carried. 

The  names  of  three  members  had  been  received  as  candidates  for  Fellow¬ 
ship  Degrees. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cox,  seconded  by  Mr.  Freeman, 

The  President,  Mr.  Collins,  Professor  Duguid,  and  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  were  reappointed  Examiners  for  the  Fellowship 
Degree. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  examinations  take  place  in  London  on  the  6th  of 
July,  and  that  the  examination  in  Scotland  would  be  held  at  the  usual  period 
if  there  were  any  students  to  examine. 

Election  of  Co77t77iittees. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  various  Com¬ 
mittees  : — 

Museimi  Co77i77iittee— The  President,  Professor  Pritchard,  Professor  Axe^ 
and  Mr.  Coates. 

Fmance  Co7n7nittee. — Messrs.  Cartwright,  Greaves,  Harpley,  Morgan, 
Taylor,  and  Coates. 

House  Co77tmittee. — Messrs.  Batt,  Greaves,  Harpley,  and  Pritchard. 

Register  Co7n7nittee, — The  President,  Messrs.  Coates,  and  Collins. 

Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  and  Messrs.  Collins  and  Dollar  were  appointed  as  a 
small  committee  to  take  into  consideration  some  better  means  as  to  the  mode 
of  voting  paper  for  the  annual  elections. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Coates,  it  was  resolved  not  to  print  the 
Register  until  after  the  examinations,  as  it  would  be  desirable  to  enter  the 
names  of  those  who  would  then  be  admitted. 

Library  Co7n7nittee. — Professor  Axe,  Mr.  Blakeway,  and  Mr.  Harpley  were 
appointed  members  of  this  Committee. 

New  Buildmg  for  the  College. 

The  President  again  called  attention  to  this  subject,  and  to  the  necessity 
of  some  active  steps  being  taken  in  the  matter.  He  thought  the  profession 
had  some  claim  on  the  Farriers’  Company,  who  had  plenty  of  funds,  and 
who  would,  no  doubt,  be  willing  to  assist  in  the  matter. 

In  the  course  of  some  conversation  it  was  suggested,  that  a  deputation 
should  be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Farriers’  Company  in  order  to  lay  the 
views  of  the  Council  before  them.  It  was  also  suggested  that  representa¬ 
tions  should  be  made  to  the  Government  on  the  subject,  but  the  feeling  of 
the  Council  seemed  to  be  that  the  present  session  would  be  rather  inoppor¬ 
tune.  It  was  subsequently  arranged  that  Mr.  Batt,  who  was  connected  with 
the  Company,  should  make  inquiries  privately  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  in  regard  to  the  proposal,  and  to  report  the  result  to  the  Council  at  the 
next  meeting.  Also  that  next  Parliamentary  Session  a  quorum  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  in  order  to  present  their  views. 

The  names  of  Professors  Simonds,  Brown,  Pritchard,  Axe,  Walley,  and 
Williams  were  added  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee. 

The  Secretary  read  the  result  of  the  Fitzwygram  prizes,  as  follows  : 

The  FitzwygraTH  Veterinary  Prizes. 

These  prizes  were  open  to  all  students  who  graduates  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  to  the  students  who  had  obtained  their  diplomas 
during  1879-80. 
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The  Examiners  were  Mr.  H.  J.  Cartwright,  of  Wolverhampton,  Mr.  Thos. 
Greaves,  Manchester,  and  Mr.  F alconer  King,  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 
Edinburgh. 

The  names  of  three  candidates  only  were  entered  on  the  list :  one  from 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  one  from  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College, 
and  one  from  the  Edinburgh  New  Veterinary  College. 

The  written  examination  took  place  in  London  and  Edinburgh  on  Tues¬ 
day,  4th,  and  Wednesday,  24th  May. 

The  following  is  the  result ; — 


Ana¬ 

Physi¬ 

Patho 

tomy. 

ology. 

logy. 

No.  35 

300 

300 

300 

•  235 

.  215 

.  200 

37  . 

250 

.  245 

.  275 

))  3^ 

.  165 

250 

.  215 

Che¬ 

mistry. 

Materia 

Medica. 

Botany. 

Total. 

100 

125 

75 

46 

84  • 

44 

824 

78 

120 

52  . 

1020 

36 

91  . 

46 

803 

Mr.  James  Wood  Ingram,  No.  37,  of  the  New  Veterinary  College,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  was  the  only  one  who  obtained  qualifying  marks  in  each  subject ;  the 
other  two  (Nos.  35  and  38)  failed. 

The  First  Prize  (.3(^50)  therefore  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Ingram  ;  there  being 
no  other  qualified  competitor  he  was  not  required  to  go  through  the 
examination  in  part  (practical). 

To  No.  35  the  donor  kindly  presented  ;;^i5  ;  ditto  to  No.  38, 

The  terms  of  the  competition  were  :  that  each  competitor  should  obtain 
two-thirds  of  the  marks  alloted  to  each  subject. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Coates  officiated  as  Superintendent. 

A.  W.  Hill,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Dollar  moved,  “  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
best  steps  to  make  Clause  12  of  the  Supplementary  Charter  available  for 
the  benefit  of  the  professioii,  and  to  report  thereon.”  He  explained  his 
motives  for  bringing  forward  the  motion,  remarking  that  the  present  clause 
was  a  “  white  elephant,”  and  was  of  no  use  to  the  profession.  H  e  was  of 
opinion  that  a  set  of  rules  should  be  drawn  up  by  the  Council  to  define  their 
disciplinary  powers,  the  same  as  were  held  by  the  other  professions. 

After  some  conversation  the  subject  was  allowed  to  drop. 

The  President  gave  notice  that  he  would  move,  “  That  on  and  after  the 
year  1884,  no  candidate  for  the  diploma  of  membership  be  allowed  to 
present  himself  for  the  final  examination  unless  he  shall  have  given  sufficient 
proof  that  he  has  served  a  pupilage  of  at  least  one  year  with  a  duly-qualified 
member  of  the  professsion,  and  during  that  time  has  conducted  himself 
satisfactorily. 


A  Second  Special  Meeting 

was  then  held,  to  take  into  consideration  the  amendment  of  Bye-law  No.  4 
by  Mr.  James  Collins. 

Mr.  Collins  said  that  this  was  a  matter  affecting  the  votes  of  members 
abroad,  particularly  the  army  members  serving  in  India,  and  asked  leave 
of  the  Council  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Committee  that  had  already  been 
appointed  in  connection  with  the  votes  of  scrutineers. 

This  was  agreed  to. 

To  suit  the  convenience  of  members  from  a  distance  it  was  resolved,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Blakeway,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dray,  that  the  time  of  the 
Council  meetings  should  in  future  be  3  o’clock  instead  of  4. 

The  Council  then  adjourned. 


Central  Veterinary  Medical  Society, 
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CENTRAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  an  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at  No.  lo,  Red  Lion  Square, 
W.C.,  on  June  3rd,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  Prof.  Axe  took  the 
chair. 

The  Chairman  introduced  a  specimen,  together  with  a  sketch  made 
during  the  process  of  bone-production,  more  especially  to  show  the  very 
perfect  condition  the  limb  exhibited,  inasmuch  as ,  it  appeared  a  very 
material  improvement  upon  the  pathological  changes  which  had  previously 
ensued  upon  an  accident  relating  to  it.  In  Mr.  Giver’s  (Tamworth)  com¬ 
munication,  he  said  : — “  In  October,  1878,  being  in  attendance  on  some 
horses  at  a  farm,  I  was  asked  to  look  at  a  yearling  heifer  that  had  fractured 
its  near  hind  leg  a  fortnight  previously  ;  the  owner  of  the  animal  had 
attempted  to  set  it,  but  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  by  encasing  it  within 
four  straight  boards  and  wrapping  the  whole  with  bandages  saturated  in 
tar  ;  the  weight  of  the  appliances  in  themselves  scarcely  permitted  the 
animal  to  move,  and  it  was  very  emaciated  and  suffering  great  pain.  The 
owner  expressed  a  wish  to  have  everything  done  that  was  possible,  I 
removed  the  so-called  splints  and  bandages,  dressed  the  wound  at  the  front 
of  the  fetlock,  extending  up  the  metatarsal  bone,  with  carbolic  acid,  covering 
it  with  a  plaster  of  Paris  bandage.  Observed  a  change  on  October  25,  when 
I  again  applied  a  plaster  bandage  higher  up  the  front,  leaving  an  opening 
for  discharges,  and  dressed  the  wound  and  passage  with  carbolised  acid  in 
the  proportions  of  one  part  to  seven,  regularly  applied  night  and  morning, 
and  ordered  the  animal  to  be  kept  quiet  and  well  fed.  On  November  29 
I  took  off  the  bandage,  when  the  whole  lower  third  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
came  away,  which  I  kept  and  sent  to  Professor  Axe.  At  that  time  I  applied 
another  bandage  on  the  previous  one  to  strengthen  the  leg.”  The  Chair¬ 
man  said  he  asked  to  be  allowed  the  leg  for  dissection  whenever  the  animal 
was  slaughtered,  which  was  just  lately,  when  he  received  the  piece  of  bone, 
and  heard  from  Mr.  Olver  that  she  had  made  a  capital  carcase,  and  had 
grazed  in  the  fields  last  summer,  but  was  a  little  lame.  Mr.  Olver  had  not 
examined  the  leg,  and  was  curious  to  know  how  nature  had  filled  up  the 
cavity  ;  he  concurred  with  Mr.  Olver  in  believing  that  so  far  as  the  ox  tribe 
was  concerned  the  specimen  appeared  unique.  The  portion  of  the  leg  was 
perfectly  straight,  there  was  no  deformity  in  connection  therewith  ;  he 
received  the  specimen  with  a  portion  of  the  plaster  of  Paris  bandage  upon 
it.  He  had  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments,  they 
were  in  their  natural  position  and  seemed  fused  together  by  inflammatory 
growth.  In  reference  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  reinstated  and  with  the  very  slightest  possible  degree  of  deformity, 
which  only  appeared  in  a  slight  bulging  due  to  original  decay.  Thought  the 
specimen  exceedingly  interesting,  especially  as  Mr.  Olver  had  detailed  the 
measures  he  adopted  ;  it  served  to  illustrate,  in  a  striking  manner,  how, 
under  favourable  conditions,  when  parts  are  placed  in  a  state  of  rest,  they 
would  become  reinstated,  notwithstanding  that  considerable  portions  of  the 
bone  may  slough  away.  He  had  known  several  instances  of  broken  bones 
of  horses,  but  never  saw  anything  like  the  present  specimen.  In  answer  to 
inquiries,  the  Chairman  further  said  the  animal  was  fed  up  fat  for  the 
butcher  ;  the  accident  occurred  about  the  loth  or  nth,  had  then  been  lame 
a  fortnight ;  it  did  not  show  whether  it  was  a  tumour  or  a  fracture.  Five 
weeks  after  the  event  Mr.  Olver  removed  the  piece  of  bone  shown,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  17  he  removed  the  bandage,  on  which  date  the  animal,  practically  speak¬ 
ing,  recovered.  In  four  months  the  bone  was  restored ;  the  animal  was  killed 
only  recently,  March  22,  and  he  (Chairman)  received  it  to-day,  about 
eighteen  months  after  the  accident. 

VOL.  XI.  E 
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Mr.  J.  Moore  doubted  if  one  of  the  small  bones  originally  came  off  the 

leg. 

The  Chairman  said  the  detached  piece  and  metatarsal  were  just  as 
received  by  him ;  the  latter  had  skin  on,  and  a  scar  on  the  skin.  The  small 
bone  was  taken  out  five  weeks  after  the  accident.  New-forming  growths  ot 
bone  increased  very  considerably,  it  had  been  six  weeks  altogether  detached 
from  the  source  of  nutrition  ;  the  periosteum  was  removed  from  it,  severed 
from  the  blood  circulation,  isolated  from  nutrition,  dry  and  shrunk. 

The  Secretary  said  one  could  see  the  upper  union. 

Mr.  Shaw  observed  there  was  ossifaction  going  on. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  new 
bone,  it  bore  every  trace  of  having  been  fractured  or  having  a  tumour  ;  he 
had  stuffed  the  skin  and  hoof,  it  was  cumbersome  or  would  have  brought  it 
that  evening. 

The  Secretary  said  he  presumed  they  were  aware  that  in  removing 
diseased  joints  or  other  parts  of  bone  in  man  it  was  very  possible  to  have  a 
very  free  use  of  the  limb  again  from  the  growth  of  fresh  bone  that  takes  its 
place,  he  had  witnessed  an  operation  on  a  man  where  it  was  expected.  In 
horse  practice  there  was  little  opportunity  of  seeing  how  nature  would  recu¬ 
perate  the  loss  of  bone,  but  in  dog  practice  the  advantages  offered  were 
great,  and  nine  cases  out  of  ten  do  well,  in  some  the  growth  of  bone  was 
incredible,  a  horse  might  do  even  better  than  a  dog  if  it  would  nurse  its 
leg. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Banham  asked  how  the  plaster  was  usually  applied. 

Mr,  Hunting  explained  his  method  of  applying  it,  and  said  he  frequently 
used  them  ;  it  was  difficult  to  take  them  off.  Seven  or  eight  years  since  he 
had  a  heifer  with  a  fractured  metatarsal  bone,  the  animal,  which  recovered, 
had  had  several  calves  since  then. 

Mr.  Price  had  found  a  gutta-percha  bandage  better  than  the  plaster  of 
Paris  one.  Cases  of  fracture  should  be  bound  round  with  cotton  wool  or  lint 
and  then  covered  with  gutta-percha,  softened  in  hot  water,  right  round  the 
limb,  it  would  then  remain  any  length  of  time,  and  could  be  removed  easily 
by  laying  it  open  with  a  knife.  In  a  few  days,  if  the  limb  swelled,  a  hot  iron 
could  be  drawn  round  to  expand  the  gutta-percha.  He  thought  it  a  capital 
thing  ;  it  could  be  had  any  thickness,  and  applied  better  than  any  other 
bandage. 

Mr.  Sheather  observed  it  was  better  to  apply  a  little  oil  to  one’s  hands, 
as  one  could  get  the  gutta-percha  on  better. 

Mr.  A.  Broad  then  read  a  paper  on  “  Glanders  and  Farcy,”  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  which  was  adjourned  to  the  next  meeting. 

SCOTTISH  METROPOLITAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

{Continued from  page  444,  vol.  X.) 

Now  all  this  long  string  of  supposed  causes  operating  in  the  production  of 
Glanders,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  mere  hypothesis,  destitute  of  a  single 
fact  to  support  it.  Glanders  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  produced  by  anything 
save  the  glander  contagium.  It  is  a  purely  contagious  disease,  and  owes  its 
production  only  to  its  contagious  principle.  Not  one  or  all  of  the  causes 
combined  will  give  rise  to  it,  though  they  may  favour  its  evolution  when  the 
contagium  has  been  introduced.  Among  horses  all  my  life,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  a  position  to  watch  the  genesis  of  disease,  such  as  falls  to  the 
lot  of  few  veterinary  surgeons,,  as  a  result  of  my  experience  and  close  study 
of  this  malady  in  particular,  I  firmly  maintain  that  none  of  the  causes  popu- 
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larly  supposed  to  develop  Glanders  will  do  so.  It  is  mere  theory  to  assert 
that  they  can,  and  the  existence  of  such  a  theory  constitutes  a  standing  danger 
to  the  public  interests  ;  for  as  long  as  it  is  accepted,  so  long  will  the  scourge 
prevail.  It  was  the  existence  of  a  similar  theory  which  kept  zymotic  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  and  Foot-and-mouth  disease  for  forty  years  devastating  the 
country,  and  it  is  high  time  it  was  abandoned  with  regard  to  Glanders.  The 
vitiated,  decomposing,  or  degenerated  material  theory,  the  degraded  consti¬ 
tuent  notion,  is  baseless.  Glanders  is  only  produced  from  Glanders,  and 
nothing  else.  A  soliped  will  not  have  the  disease  unless  he  is  infected  with 
it ;  and  the  maladies  or  morbid  conditions  which  are  said  to  develop  it,  I 
have  always  found  to  be  only  indications  of  the  disease  itself.  In  those  parts 
of  the  world  to  which  glandered  horses  have  not  been  carried,  it  is  totally 
unknown,  though  we  find  in  these  countries  all  the  causes  enumerated  as 
capable  of  producing  it.  Take  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  tor  example. 
Glanders  has  never  been  witnessed  there,  and  yet  horses  are  exposed  to  all 
the  influences  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  glander-haunted  countries,  such 
as  our  own  ;  indeed,  these  influences  are  more  pronounced,  perhaps,  there 
than  here.  I  have  made  particular  inquiries  among  friends  at  the  Antipodes 
who  are  in  a  position  to  know,  and  they  all  assure  me  that,  no  matter  how 
severely  horses  are  worked,  or  how  much  they  may  be  crowded  in  foul  stables, 
or  badly  fed,  this  disease  never  appears,  not  even  as  a  sequel  of  other  dis¬ 
orders. 

During  the  war  in  Mexico,  the  French  army  horses  were  exposed  to 
terrible  fatigue  and  privation,  very  many  perishing,  and  yet  Glanders  did  not 
appear.  Yet  the  disease  was  not  unknown  in  Mexico,  for  at  Vera  Cruz  in 
1847  it  was  seen  there  for  the  first  time.  It  appeared  among  mules  and 
horses  placed  in  stables  which,  a  few  months  before,  had  been  occupied  by 
some  squadrons  of  United  States  cavalry  during  the  war  between  the  two 
countries.  As  is  well  known.  Glanders  is  a  very  common  disease  in  the 
United  States,  and  no  doubt  the  Union  cavalry  horses  carried  the  infection 
with  them.  The  French  veterinarians  found  in  Mexico  all  the  causes  which 
in  Europe  are  said  to  develop  Glanders,  but  no  Glanders  occurred  among  the 
horses  under  their  care. 

Crowding  on  board  ship  is  said  to  produce  Glanders,  and  especially  when 
the  ventilation  is  bad  or  defective.  A  favourite  illustration  in  proof  of  the 
spontaneous  development  of  Glanders  on  board  ship  is  that  afforded  by  the 
expedition  to  Ouiberon.  The  cavalry  horses  had  not  been  long  on  board  the 
transports  before  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  hatchways  during  stormy 
weather,  and  after  they  were  disembarked  the  disease  broke  out  among  them. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  few  stables  were  free  from 
Glanders,  and  its  prevalence  among  army  horses  was  very  great.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  more  than  probable  that  infected  horses  were  put  on  board  these  ships, 
and  that  the  close  confinement  and  foul  air  not  only  developed  it  sooner,  but 
accelerated  its  spread  among  the  other  horses. 

At  one  time  I  was  a  believer  in  this  ship-board  genesis  of  Glanders,  but  on 
reviewing  the  facts  relating  to  the  outbreaks  which  came  under  my  own 
immediate  observation,  I  am  now  satisfied  the  infection  had  been  conveyed 
on  board. 

For  many  years  a  very  extensive  trade  in  horses  has  been  carried  on 
between  Australia  and  India — the  Indian  remount  establishment  drawing 
largely  upon  the  resources  of  the  first-named  country.  The  voyage  is  a  very 
long  and  heavy  one,  and  sometimes — what  from  storms,  bad  ventilation,  and 
other  causes — the  mortality  is  large  ;  but  there  being  no  Glanders  among  the 
horses  when  embarked,  no  Glanders  is  developed  during  the  voyage,  nor  yet 
afterwards,  unless  they  come  in  contact  with  diseased  horses. 

The  recent  campaign  in  Zululand  furnishes  us  with  the  same  kind  of 
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evidence.  A  very  large  number  of  horses  were  sent  from  this  country  to 
Natal — perhaps  the  longest  sea  voyage  ever  made  by  troop  horses.  There 
being  no  Glanders  among  the  horses  of  the  British  army,  these  animals  were 
embarked  free  from  infection.  One  ship,  the  Borussia^  since  lost,  encountered 
fearful  weather  in  the  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  ship  was  badly 
adapted  for  the  duty,  and  some  of  the  hatches  (those  not  boarded  up  above 
the  deck),  and  all  the  ports  had  to  be  closed,  while  she  tossed  about  in  the 
gale,  with  huge  seas  breaking  over  her.  For  four  days  the  weather  was 
terrible,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  each  horse  had  only  about  320  cubic 
feet,  the  condition  of  the  animals  may  be  imagined,  especially  as  the  voyage 
was  partly  in  the  tropics.  Yet  neither  in  this  instance,  nor  yet  in  any  of  the 
others,  was  Glanders  produced. 

If  we  look  at  Glanders  from  a  pathological  point  of  view,  we  shall  find  that 
unless  we  are  ready  to  make  admissions  which  are  entirely  opposed  by  facts, 
we  cannot  believe  in  its  spontaneous  development.  The  malady  to  which  it 
is  most  closely  allied,  perhaps,  is  human  Syphilis.  Yet  will  any  one  assert 
that  this  can  be  spontaneously  developed  1  Will  any  amount  of  uncleanli¬ 
ness,  overcrowding,  bad  ventilation,  disintegrated  tissue,  or  polyuria,  produce 
this  horrible  disorder  1  Go  to  any  medical  man,  show  him  a  hard  or  Hun¬ 
terian  chancre,  and  tell  him  it  came  of  itself.  What  would  his  answer  be  ? 
And  what  should  ours  be  with  regard  to  the  maladies  I  have  specified  ?  I 
leave  you  to  judge.  It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  so  long  as  we  con-: 
sider  them  capable  of  spontaneous  development,  so  long  will  they  be  with  us, 
harassing  and  destroying.  It  is  only  when  we  really  believe  them  to  be  solely 
dependent  upon  their  contagious  principles  for  their  existence,  and  act 
accordingly,  that  we  can  control  them.  Accept  the  doctrine  that  they  cannot 
be  regenerated  when  once  destroyed,  and  that  their  destruction  is  as  possible 
as  that  of  injurious  plants  or  animals,  and  we  need  not  be  troubled  with  them 
for  long.  Destroy  the  germs  which  produce  these  diseases,  and  you  have  for 
ever  rid  the  world  of  them.  This  is  a  grand  result  to  have  attained,  even 
theoretically  :  practically,  it  is  quite  capable  of  achievement.  Sanitary 
science  indicates  the  course  to  be  pursued.  It  is  for  enlightened  Govern¬ 
ments  to  act  upon  those  indications,  and  for  veterinarians  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  measures  faithfully  and  energetically,  until  germ-producing  diseases 
shall  no  longer  afflict  the  animal  world  and  rob  mankind  of  pleasure  and 
profit — (applause). 

Principal  Walley  thought  all  present  would  agree  in  the  main  with  what 
Mr.  Fleming  had  said  with  reference  to  contagious  diseases,  though  some  of 
his  conclusions  might  be  dissented  from.  Mr.  Fleming  acknowledged  that 
at  one  time  he  believed  certain  diseases  could  be  generated  de  novo.  So  it 
was  with  him  (Principal  Walley),  and  to  some  extent  he  retained  that  belief, 
notwithstanding  the  arguments  of  his  friend  Mr.  Fleming.  Pleuro-pneumo- 
nia  and  Foot-and-mouth  disease  they  might  say  were  not  spontaneously 
produced,  but  in  Splenic  Apoplexy,  for  example,  they  found  a  disease  which 
originated  under  such  circumstances,  that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  its  con¬ 
nection  to  pre-existing  disease.  It  broke  out  in  districts  far  removed  from 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  under  special  circumstances  of  feeding — and 
sometimes  of  feeding  alone — which  the  “  contagion  ”  theory  could  not  account 
for,  and  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  an  alteration  of  the  system  of  feeding 
would  have  obviated  the  disease.  Another  example  militating  against  the 
“  contagion  ”  theory  was  the  outbreak  of  Gonorrhea  in  cattle,  which  often 
appeared  among  cattle  where  no  trace  of  the  disease  formerly  existed,  and 
where  there  was  no  proof  that  the  animals  had  been  in  contact  with  infected 
sorts.  The  majority  of  stock-breeders,  as  they  were  aware,  kept  bulls 
specially  set  apart  for  their  cows  ;  and  they  were  for  the  most  part,  he 
bebeved,  entirely  used  for  service  in  the  owners’  herd.  Yet  every  now  and 
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again  they  heard  of  outbreaks  of  this  kind  among  these  cows.  They  could 
not  say  there  was  a  specific  virus  obtained  from  the  progenitor,  for  it 
frequently  broke  out  in  herds  under  such  circumstances  as  that  no  argument 
could  induce  him  to  believe  that  it  had  not  generated  spontaneously.  He 
thought  it  was  going  a  step  too  far,  and  indeed  begging  the  question,  to  ask 
them  to  suppose  that  the  germs  of  such  diseases  as  Gonorrhea  and  Splenic 
Apoplexy  had  been  preserved  and  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion.  Still  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  believed  the  disease  was  due  to 
contagious  generation.  If,  as  had  been  said,  the  first  germs  were  the 
evidences  of  a  higher  than  merely  human  power,  then  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  same  power  existed  still,  and  spontaneous  generation  need  not  there¬ 
fore  be  deemed  impossible — (applause). 

Mr.  Hunting,  London,  supported  in  toto  the  views  of  Mr.  Fleming,  and 
as  a  pupil  of  Professor  Gamgee,  contended  that  contagious  diseases  could  be 
stamped  out  by  proper  sanitary  measures.  In  support  of  the  non-spontaneity 
theory,  he  mentioned  that  prior  to  1750  Distemper  in  dogs  did  not  exist  in 
this  country,  and  was  traceable  to  Peru,  whence  it  came  to  Britain  via  Spain 
and  France. 

Mr.  Robertson,  Kelso,  expressed  their  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Fleming  for 
his  visit.  With  the  general  tenor  of  the  excellent  paper  just  read  he  agreed. 
On  particular  points  Mr.  Fleming  had  thrown  a  firebrand  into  the  camp  of 
veterinary  surgeons.  Especially  in  regard  to  Glanders,  he  agreed  with  the 
paper,  thou^  his  own  experience  was  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  some  who 
had  extended  experience  in  large  cities  and  centres.  He  suspected,  however, 
that  when  they  came  to  put  their  finger  on  the  locale  of  a  particular  organism, 
they  would  find  that  Glanders  originated  from  Glanders.  For  the  germ 
theory  he  thought  there  was  a  preponderating  weight  of  evidence,  though  as 
to  whether  the  organisms  were  the  entity  of  disease  or  merely  the  carriers 
there  might  be  doubts.  He  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Flem- 
ing. 

Principal  Walley  seconded  the  vote,  which  was  carried  with  acclama¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Fleming,  in  reply,  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  kind  reception  accor¬ 
ded  to  his  paper.  He  knew  of  no  subject  of  greater  importance,  or  more 
likely  to  elicit  thought  and  discussion.  They  were  in  a  transition  state_  in 
regard  to  the  doctrines  of  contagion,  and  it  was  well  that  the  profession 
should  keep  itself  alive  to  every  improvement  made.  Every  step  made  in 
the  way  of  progress  concerned  very  materially  the  national  health  and  wealth. 
Contagious  maladies  had  been  a  source  of  national  disaster,  and,  to  some 
extent,  of  national  discredit,  as  they  had  been  rather  remiss  in  dealing  with 
them.  From  neglect  of  opportunities  which  should  have  been  seized,  the 
country  had  already  suffered  largely.  In  selecting  the  subject  of  his  paper 
he  had  in  view  what  concerned  the  national  welfare,  and  to  raise  a  discussion 
on  points  which  were  of  great  public  importance. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Walley  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Borthwick  for  presiding  ;  and  the  meeting  then  terminated. 

John  McFadyean,  Secretary. 

LIVERPOOL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixty-third  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Medical 
Institute,  Hope  Street,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1880.  C.  W.  Elane,  Esq.,  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards,  of  Chester,  was  nominated  by  Mr. 
Whittle,  Mr.  Kitchin,  Liverpool,  by  Mr.^  Lloyd,  pd  Mr.  Stone-Walken,  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  for  election  as  members  of  this  Association.  A  letter  was  read  from 
the  Secretary  (Mr.  D.  Hutcheon),  tendering  his  resignation,  in  consequence 
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of  having  received  an  appointment  under  Government  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  President  on  behalf  of  the  Society  wrote  in  reply,  accepting  his 
resignation  and  expressing  regret  at  the  loss  of  his  valuable  services,  and 
wishing  him  every  success  in  his  new  undertaking. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Greaves,  seconded  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  carried 
unanimously  that  Mr.  Wm.  Leather  be  appointed  Honorary  Secretary  in  place 
of  Mr.  Hutcheon.  The  President  took  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  the 
members  on  the  success  of  their  candidate.  Professor  Brown,  being  re-elected 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  R.C.V.S.  It  was  resolved  “  That  the  members 
of  this  Association  view  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  steps  that  have 
been  taken  by  the  Council  of  the  R.C.V.S.  to  obtain  a  Penal  Clause,  and 
this  Association  will  gladly  render  the  Council  every  assistance  possible 
(pecuniary,  if  necessary),  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  clause.” 

Mr.  Faulkner,  Manchester,  then  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Use  of  the  Trocar 
and  Canula  in  cases  of  Flatulent  Colic.” 

He  said  :  In  introducing  a  subject  for  discussion  this  evening  I  feel  that 
one  emanating  from  an  older  or  more  able  member,  would  prove  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  ;  but  when  requested  by  your  energetic  and  indus¬ 
trious  president,  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  emergency,  arising  from  Professor 
Axe’s  inability  to  be  present,  I  could  not  decline,  more  especially  when,  as  a 
junior  member  of  this  Association,  I  considered  it  to  be  my  duty,  to  render 
what  little  assistance  I  could,  as  a  small  recognition  of  the  much  good  and 
increased  knowledge  derived  by  myself,  from  time  to  time,  when  attending 
these  meetings. 

The  use  of  the  trocar  and  canula  in  cases  of  Flatulency  or  Tympany  in 
horses,  I  am  aware  is  open  to  controversy,  and  although  the  operation  of  punc¬ 
turing  the  intestines  has  been  known  for  a  length  of  time,  yet,  at  the  present 
day,  it  has  not  come  into  general  practice.  Having  ascertained  its  practical 
utility,  I  for  that  reason  bring  it  before  you,  in  order  to  elicit  the  opinions 
of  those  who  may  have  given  it  a  fair  trial,  and  in  the  hope  that  others  may  be 
induced  to  gain  the  necessary  confidence,  to  follow  up  and  test  for  themselves 
the  use  of  an  instrument  that,  to  me,  has  proved  of  incalculable  service,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  when  I  commenced  its  use  I  was  aware  that  in  many 
quarters  it  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  regarded  as  dangerous ;  but  I 
now  feel  satisfied  it  can  be  performed  with  impunity,  when  properly  done 
there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  any  vital  organs. 

Some  six  years  have  elapsed  since  I  first  used  the  trocar  and  canula  in 
cases  of  Flatulency,  during  which  time,  I  have  had  every  facility  for 
thoroughly  testing  the  operation,  and  as  a  result  have  come  to  regard  it  as  a 
remedy  invariably  successful  when  performed  in  time,  when  every  other 
known  means  have  failed,  being  capable  of  relieving  the  suffering  of  our 
patients,  and  restoring  to  health  the  animal  placed  under  our  care.  During 
this  time  I  must  have  operated  on  over  thirty  cases,  and  never  in  a  single 
instance  has  it  (viz.,  the  operation)  been  productive  of  fatal  or  dangerous 
results  rarely  with  anything  untoward. 

Previous  to  my  adoption  of  this  practice,  it  had  frequently  been  my  mis¬ 
fortune  to  see  valuable  animals  suffering  great  pain,  excessively  distended  in 
their  abdomens  with  gas,  or  Tympanitic-breathing  hurried  and  difficult.  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  body  bedued  with  cold  perspiration,  stupified  at  times,  at  others 
almost  delerious,  pulse  rapid  and  feeble  accompanied  with  a  whole  train  of 
death-like  symptoms,  which  in  spite  of  a  speedy  application  of  the  best  known 
remedies  would  die,  and  a  post  mortem  examination  reveal  a  lesion  of  the 
diaphragm,  stomach  or  intestines,  and  in  some  cases  an  entire  absence  of 
any  lesion,  death  being  brought  about  by  blood  poisoning  from  absorption  of 
noxious  gases  or  Asphyxia.  In  such  cases  I  have  attended  for  hours,  exerted 
myself  to  the  utmost,  but  unsuccessfully,  have  felt  powerless,  and  distressed 
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in  consequence  of  my  inability  to  relieve  the  suffering  patient ;  hence,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  new  departure  was  needed,  and  as  every  fresh  inno¬ 
vation  is  usually  eyed  suspiciously  by  unprofessional  and  some  professional 
people  I  for  a  time  practised  in  secret. 

I  will  now  with  your  permission  deal  with  the  subject  more  definitely  under 
the  following  heads,  viz  : — 

1st.  The  cases  to  be  operated  upon  ;  2nd.  The  trocar  and  canula  to  be 
used;  3rd.  Mode  of  operation — part  operated  upon  and  why  ;  4th.  The  result. 

I  St.  Whenever  called  to  an  animal  presenting  considerable  distention  of 
the  abdomen,  from  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  intestines — suffering  abdom¬ 
inal  pain  and  otherwise  urgent  symptoms,  introduce  the  trocar  and  canula  at 
once,  do  not  wait  till  you  have  great  prostration,  which  affords  frequently 
immediate  relief,  rendering  further  treatment  often  unnecessary  ;  but  I 
always  administer  an  Aloetic  ball  on  01.  Lini  with  turps,  thereby  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  bowels  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  Flatulency. 

In  other  icases,  the  Tympany  may  not  be  excessive,  with  protracted  ab¬ 
dominal  pain,  almost  continuous  ;  here  you  may  give  exit  to  the  gas  with 
considerable  benefit  to  your  patient  in  addition  to  your  other  treatment.  I 
do  not  introduce  the  trocar  and  canula  unless  it  be  an  urgent  or  protracted 
case  without  first  applying  the  usual  remedies. 

2nd.  The  instrument  I  use  is  six  inches  in  length,^  quarter-inch  in 
diameter,  made  by  Messrs.  Burgess,  Willows  and  Francis,  London.  Its 
length  enables  it  to  enter  the  bowels  in  extreme  or  slight  distention.  The 
others  I  have  here  for  your  inspection  are  in  my  opinion  extreme  in  being 
too  short  and  too  long,  the  small  one  in  some  cases  will  not  reach  the  bowel, 
the  other  will  on  account  of  its  length  pass  into  the  ingesta  and  become 

blocked.  _  .  •  t 

3rd.  Invariably  the  right  side  is  the  most  suitable  from  its  prominency.  I 
have  the  animal  bridled,  placed  alongside  the  wall  or  partition,  and  if  of  a 
vicious  nature  a  foot  held  up.  I  then  make  an  incision  quarter-inch  in  length 
in  the  space  mid-way  between  the  external  angle  of  the  ilium,  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebras  and  the  last  rib,  viz.,  the  right  hypochondria 
region. 

The  trocar  and  canula  being  then  thrust  in  slightly  downward  and  forward, 
enters  the  caecum ;  the  trocar  is  then  withdrawn,  giving  exit  to  the  gas, 
which  you  can  hear  rushing  through  the  canula.  If  the  latter  becomes  blocked 
it  is  necessary  to  reinsert  the  trocar.  After  the  gas  ^ceases  to  escape  the 
canula  may  be  removed.  My  reason  for  operating  in  this  region  is  that  you 
enter  the  caecum — a  bowel  invariably  containing  much  gas — under  these 
conditions,  and  here  also  you  have  the  termination  of  the  ilium  and  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  colon,  so  that  under  favourable  circumstances  one  puncture  may 
possibly  relieve  the  pressure  in  the  three  intestines. 

In  some  cases  the  operation  on  the  right  side  does  not  entirely  remove 
the  distention — which  is  evident  by  a  fulness  on  the  left  side  ;  you  may  here 
introduce  your  instrument  on  the  left  side,  which  enters  the  single  colon, 
liberating  gas,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  on  the  right  side.  The  puncture 
may  also  be  repeated  on  the  right  side  if  necessary.  ^  As  a  result  of  the 
operation  you  perceive  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  parts,  the 
animal  is  afforded  in  severe  cases  often  instantaneous  and  permanent  relief, 
frequently  evidenced  by  an  expressive  sigh  and  favourable  symptoms.  In 
those  other  cases  not  of  an  extreme  nature,  the  liberation  of  gas  assists  in 
promoting  a  favourable  issue. 

In  all  cases  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  removal  of  gas,  when  distending-the 
intestines  to  any  great  extent,  is  productive  of  good,  stimulating  the  return 
of  their  peristaltic  action  often  preventing  lesions  and  death.  In  Volvulus, 
under  certain  conditions  I  am  also  inclined  to  think  it  may  possibly  be  of 
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service,  but  at  the  present  time  have  no  decided  data.  There  need  be  no 
hesitation  in  operating,  nothing  more  serious  having  arisen  with  me  than 
inflammatory  action,  and  small  abscess  of  the  external  parts  operated  upon, 
subsiding  without  further  trouble  with  mild  treatment.  The  parts  operated 
upon,  as  a  rule  need  no  after  treatment,  usually  healing  without  requiring 
any  attention.  Horses  killed  immediately  after  the  operation — the  part 
punctured  in  the  bowel  bears  little  trace,  having  become  contracted  and 
closed  after  removal  of  the  canula  ;  others  killed  some  days  afterwards 
showed  no  signs  of  inflammatory  action. 

If  your  patience  is  not  already  overtaxed  or  your  interest  v/earied,  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  several  cases  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Case  I. — Black  draught  mare,  five  years  old.  Called  to  her  about  six  a.m., 
suffering  from  abdominal  pain,  and  with  flatulency  which  had  existed 
several  hours.  Pulse  small,  fifty-six.  Treatment  usual  in  such  cases  was 
adopted,  and  successfully  for  a  time.  Some  three  hours  elapsed,  when  she 
again  became  restless,  and  rapidly  Tympanitic,  perspiring  freely.  Respira¬ 
tion  short  and  catching.  In  continual  deadly  pain  and  distress.  Pulse  barely 
perceptible.  It  was  quite  evident  nature  could  not  bear  it  much  longer.  In 
my  absence  elsewhere  my  partner,  Mr.  Greaves,  was  attending,  and  under 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  introduced  the  trochar  and  canula,  liberating 
a  considerable  quantity  of  gas,  the  exit  of  which  afforded  immediate  relief. 
The  mare  progressing  favourably  without  further  treatment. 

Case  2. — Grey  draught  mare,  eight  years  old.  In  April,  1879,  ^  attended 
this  mare.  She  had  been  in  abdominal  pain  for  several  hours  previous  to  my 
being  called  late  at  night.  She  had,  however,  had  suitable  medicine  ad¬ 
ministered  without  relief.  When  seen  she  was  in  pain.  Pulse  small  and 
feeble,  seventy-two,  slightly  Tympanitic,  lying  with  great  care,  leaning  to  the 
wall,  etc.  External  and  internal  remedies  were  adopted,  and  when  again 
seen  in  two  hours,  all  the  symptoms  were  aggravated,  more  swollen,  and  dis¬ 
tressed,  cold,  clammy  sweats,  etc.  Pulse  barely  perceptible,  pain  continu¬ 
ous,  countenance  haggard,  mouth  dirty.  I  at  once  introduced  the  trochar 
and  canula,  after  which  she  stood  as  if  stupified  for  a  length  of  time.  The 
pain  subsided  and  the  mare  did  well  without  further  treatment.  I  again  at¬ 
tended  this  mare  a  fortnight  ago,  she  had  been  seized  with  abdominal  pains 
about  four  a.m.,  and  although  she  had  every  attention  and  all  that  treatment 
could  do,  she  did  not  get  permanent  relief  from  pain  under  twenty-four  hours.  The 
Tympany  here  was  not  excessive,  but  considerable  ;  she  was  punctured  on 
the  right  and  left  sides,  each  time  with  considerable  benefit,  assisting,  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  in  effecting  her  entire  recovery,  which  at  one  time  appeared 
exceedingly  doubtful ;  her  pulse  being  120,  and  barely  perceptible,  although 
she  was  then  standing  tranquil. 

Case  3. — An  aged  brown  larry  horse.  This  horse  I  attended  late  at  night  ; 
he  had  been  in  pain  several  hours,  and  the  usual  remedies  applied.  He  was 
in  much  pain,  of  a  dull  character,  sweating  and  much  swollen,  breathing 
short,  catching,  and  difficult,  with  a  grunt.  As  I  had  a  poor  opinion  of  his 
vital  powers  I  at  once  punctured  on  the  right  side.  After  which  in  consequence 
of  there  being  considerable  distention  on  the  left  I  operated  there  also. 
Each  time  gas  escaped  freely,  after  which  the  pain  subsided  and  he  stood  as 
if  dazed.  The  severe  symptoms  gradually  subsiding,  further  treatment  not 
required,  he  entirely  recovered. 

Case  4. — A  valuable  grey  larry  mare.  This  mare  was  seized  with  pain 
in  the  bowels  in  the  early  morning,  a  colic  draught  was  administered  and 
the  pain  subsided.  Afterwards  it  recurred,  the  pulse  became  accelerated, 
small  and  feeble,  with  every  appearance  of  serious  case,  the  pain  was  almost 
continuous  for  five  hours,  her  countenance  haggard.  As  there  was  now 
considerable  Tympany,  the  case  evidently  getting  desperate,  my  partner. 
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Mr.  Greaves,  punctured  her  on  the  right  side,  liberating  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gas,  after  which  the  pain  at  once  subsided.  For  several  days 
afterwards  her  pulse  stood  at  seventy-two,  with  elevated  temperature,  al¬ 
though  she  was  lively,  free  from  abdominal  pain  and  feeding  well  ;  ulti¬ 
mately  it  was  found  that  there  was  considerable  inflam  about  the  punctured 
parts  (external)  which  were  much  swollen.  This  swelling  was  lanced.,  a  little 
pus  liberated  the  muscles  having  a  cartilaginous  character  in  their  internal 
parts.  This  inflammatory  action  rapidly  subsided  ;  the  mare  now  bears  no 
trace  of  it,  is  working  and  doing  well. 

Having  I  think  exhausted,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  this  subject,  I  trust  my 
remarks  may  be  taken  in  the  spirit  they  are  offered,  that  is,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  suffering  animals  placed  in  our  Care,  ourselves  and  clients.  Thanking 
you  for  your  kind  attention,  I,  in  conclusion,  would  state  that  what  I  claim  for 
the  operation  of  puncturing  the  intestines  is  its  power  of  removing  flatulency 
when  every  other  means  has  failed,  and  in  virtue  of  this  power  preventing 
those  lesions  and  other  unfavourable  issues  arising  from  excessive  distention 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  with  gas.  Do  not  imagine  for  one  moment  my 
contention  is,  that  this  operation  will  prevent  lesion  of  the  diaphragm,  sto¬ 
mach,  and  bowels  under  every  circumstance,  for  these  do  and  will  arise 
without  Tympany  ;  but  what  I  say  is,  that  by  its  judicious  use  you  can  save 
many  lives  which  you  would  otherwise  lose.  I  now  close,  desirous  of 
eliciting  your  opinions  and  of  affording  any  further  information  that  you  may 
wish. 

An  animated  and  very  interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  in  which  Messrs.  Greaves,  Dacre,  Gibson,  P.  Taylor,  Hopkin,  Welsley, 
Whittle,  Dr.  Greenway,  and  Russel,  took  part. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Faulkner  and  the  President, 
the  meeting  terminated.  William  Leather,  Hon  Sec. 

WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

{Contmued  from  ■page  433,  vol.  X.) 

Professor  McCall  offered  the  following  remarks  upon  “  Stricture,  or 
‘  Hour-glass  ’  Contraction  of  the  Stomach  of  the  Horse.” 

With  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  veterinarians  have  for  long  been  intimately 
familiar,  as  also  with  various  abnormal  conditions  preventing  the  free  passage 
of  food  into  and  out  of  the  stomach  ;  but  with  the  form  and  site  of  stricture 
to  which  I  am  about  to  refer  it  is  otherwise,  and,  indeed,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  has  to  be  described  for  the  first  time.  As  it  is  my  desire  to 
appropriate  the  support  which  this  case  gives  to  my  ideas  upon  the  subject 
of  vomition  in  the  horse,  I  shall,  at  the  outset,  refer  to  a^  few  of  the  anatomical 
peculiarities  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach  of  the  equine  species. 

CEsofhagus. 

The  oesophagus  is  composed  of  muscular  tissue  and  mucous  rnembrane. 
The  former  is  arranged  in  two  layers  :  the  superficial  fibres  run  in  a  longi¬ 
tudinal,  the  deep  in  a  spiral  and  circular  direction.  A  little  anterior  to  the 
point  where  the  oesophagus  terminates  in  the  stomach,  or  rather,  is  formed 
into  the  anterior  half  of  the  organ  (for  I  think  there  can  be  no^  doubt  as  to 
the  anterior  or  left  half  of  the  stomach  of  the  horse  being  a  continuation  and 
a  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus),  the  muscular  fibres  become  increased  in 
number  and  thickness,  and  the  tube  itself  considerably  narrowed  in  its  calibre. 
This  narrowing  at  the  cardiac  end  is  so  marked  that  the  loose  folds  of 
mucous  membrane  in  the  non-dilated  or  quiescent  state  of  the  tube,  fill  it 
to  repletion,  and,  moreover,  to  the  extent  that  neither  fluid  nor  solid  can 
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enter  from  the  stomach  into  the  oesophagus.  If,  for  example,  we  introduce 
— as  I  have  repeatedly  done — the  nozzle  of  a  water-pipe  into  the  cesophagus, 
the  stream  of  water  will  wash  out  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the 
duodenum  ;  but  when  we  reverse  the  order  of  procedure — that  is,  insert  the 
nozzle  into  the  duodenum — neither  liquids  nor  solids  can  be  forced  into  the 
oesophagus.  In  short,  if  we  tie  the  pipe  within  the  duodenum,  the  pressure 
will  rupture  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  yet  not  a  drop  of  liquid  has  forced 
an  entrance  through  the  cardiac  orifice  into  the  oesophagus.  In  all  other 
of  our  domestic  animals,  and  in  the  human  subject,  the  oesophagus  is  as 
wide,  if  not  wider^  at  its  cardiac  extremity  as  elsewhere,  distinctly  funnel- 
shaped^  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  can  be  washed  into  the  oesophagus, 
or  vice  versdj  as  desired. 

Stomach. 

The  stomach  of  the  horse  is  a  single  organ,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  might 
be  affirmed  with  equal  truth  that  this  animal  has  two  stomachs,  as  that 
the  ox  has  four.  Veterinarians  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  internally  the 
one  half  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  organ  differs  from  the  other,  that 
the  left  half  does  not  secrete  gastric  juice  ;  beyond  this  little  more  has  been 
recorded.  If  we  carefully  dissect  and  trace  outqhe  arrangement  of  its 
muscular  and  other  structures,  several  important  additions  reveal  themselves. 
When  we  distend  the  wails  of  the  stomach  with  water  or  air,  and  ligature 
the  cardiac  and  pyloric  orifices,  we  observe  that  the  organ  is  constricted  in 
the  middle.,  divided  into  two  compartments,  and  the  line  of  cleavage  almost 
corresponds  to  the  points  where  the  cuticular  and  villous  portions  of  the 
mucous  membrane  blend  with  each  other. 

In  some  stomachs  this  line  of  division  is  very  marked  ;  in  all  it  exists  and 
divides  the  stomach  into  a  left  and  right  cut  de  sac.,  or  cardiac  and  pyloric 
fundi.  This  division  of  the  stomach  into  two  parts  results  from  a  difference 
being  observed  in  the  distribution  of  the  muscular  fibres  forming  its  walls, 
and  is  the  reason  for  the  statement  made,  that  the  left  or  cardiac  portion  of 
the  stomach  is  a  continuation  of  the  cesophagus  and  nothing  more.  Now, 
what  is  the  arrangement  ?  If  we  boil  a  stomach,  macerate  another,  and 
have  at  the  same  time  a  fresh  stomach  at  command,  with  care  we  make 
out  that  the  muscular  tissue  is  arranged  in  three  layers,  or  planes,  as  most 
accurately  described  in  Chauveau’s  “  Anatomy,”  and  to  which  I  refer  those 
members  who  may  desire  to  study  the  subject  in  ^detail. 

The  superficial  plane  is  a  continuation  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
oesophagus,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  they  are  continuous  with  it.  This  layer 
more  or  less  envelopes  the  whole  organ,  and  is  thickest  upon  the  cardiac 
portion.  In  the  middle  layer,  the  fibres  run  in  a  circular  direction,  and 
spread  over  all  the  stomach,  and  are  thickest  around  the  pylorus  to  form 
the  sphincter.  The  deep  layer  is  by  far  the  thickest  of  the  three,  and  is  prin¬ 
cipally  concerned  in  forming  the  cardiat  portion.  The  structure  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  these  muscular  fibres,  and  their  lacing  and  interlacing,  explains 
v/hy  the  stomach  is,  and  must  be,  constricted  in  the  centre ;  how  the  walls 
of  the  cardiac  compartment  are  thicker  than  those  of  the  pyloric  fundus,  and 
distinctly  points  to  the  conclusion  that  considerable  more  musculal  power 
is  needed  to  press  or  propel  the  food  through  the  cardiac  orifice  and  along 
the  left  than  the  right  cul  de  sac.  In  support  of  the  inference  which  I  have 
drawn  from  the  study  of  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  organ,  I  now 
produce  the  stomach  of  a  horse,  which,  as  you  will  observe,  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  compartments  in  the  line  of  division  to  which  I  have  just 
referred.  The  case  being  unique  in  many  respects  to  me,  I  have  consulted 
all  the  literature  which  is  to  be  found  in  veterinary  works  on  diseases  of  the 
stomach,  and  upon  which  I  could  place  mjr  hands,  but  nothing  akin  to  this 
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stomach  has  been  referred  to.  In  human  medicine,  as  an  abnormality, 
glass  contraction  of  the  stomach  has  been  recorded,  and  apparently  I  would 
be  justified  in  classing. this  as  “hour-glass  contraction”  of  the  stomach  of 
the  horse  ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  I  prefer  speaking  of  it  as  stricture  of  the 
stomach  in  the  inedian  line. 

The  following  is  the  history  of  the  case  : — 

At  the  date  of  the  animal’s  death  he  was  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  his  owners  for  upwards  of  three  years,  and  was 
employed  drawing  wood.  For  the  first  eighteen  months  or  so  he  did  well, 
and  to  all  appearance  was  a  sound,  healthy  animal.  About  eighteen  months 
prior  to  his  being  slaughtered,  Mr.  Mitchell,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Cranstonhill,  was 
desired  to  pay  the  animal  a  visit.  Upon  that  occasion  he  found  the  horse 
presenting  symptoms  of  Colic,  with  attempts  to  vomit,  but  which  were  in¬ 
effectual,  inasmuch  as  food  did  not  make  its  appearance.  Fancying  a  pm  or 
some  body  might  be  lodged  about  the  base  of  the  tongue  or  pharynx,  Mr.  Mit¬ 
chell  explored  the  parts,  but  failed  in  discovering  a  cause  for  the  unusual  symp¬ 
toms  of  vomiting.  Medicinal  agents  were  administered,  and  in  due  course  the 
animal  got  well.  About  a  month  after  this,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  again  desired  to 
attend  the  horse,  and  upon  this  occasion  he  found  his  patient  vomiting  food 
by  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  The  food  had  a  bad  smell,  and  in  the  act  of 
vomiting  the  abdominal  muscles  were  powerfully  contracted,  the  neck  arched, 
and  the  head  drawn  towards  the  chest.  Under  treatment  the  animal  again 
recovered,  but  at  irregular  periods  of  time  he  had  renewed  attacks  of  abdorni- 
nal  pain  with  vomiting  of  food.  Gradually  he  fell  off  in  condition,  lost  spirits 
and  appetite  ;  the  vomiting  and  emaciation  becoming  more  pronounced  he 
was,  at  Mr.  Mitchell’s  desire,  slaughtered. 

Morbid  Anatojity. 

The  stomach  larger  than  usual,  and  upon  its  exterior  presenting  an  appear¬ 
ance  as  if  a  ligature  had  been  applied  so  as  to  divide  it  into  two  compartments 
in  the  median  line,  the  line  of  division  corresponding  to  the  natural  raph«, 
to  which  I  have  referred  at  some  length.  A  section  of  the  wall  of  the  cardiac 
half  or  compartment  of  the  organ  demonstrated  enormous  hypertrophy  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  but  a  similar  section  of  the  pyloric  half  demonstrated  no 
increase  of  tissue.  At  a  glance  the  conformation  of  the  oesophagus  as  it^ 
ends  in  the  stomach,  is  observed  to  be  abnormal.  Instead  of  being  narrower 
it  is  wider  than  at  any  other  portion  of  its  course,  and  is  funnel-shafedi^  and 
not  unlike  the  appearance  presented  by  the  oesophagus  of  the  pig  and  dog, 
animals  which  are  known  to  vomit  with  facility  and  without  pain  or  nausea. 
Continuing  our  investigation  we  find  that  the  line  of  constriction  so  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  the  exterior  of  the  organ_  corresponds  to  a  hypertrophy 
of  muscular  tissue  in  an  annular  direction,  and  that  hypertrophy  ^  is  so 
great  and  complete  as  to  divide  the  interior  of  the  stomach  into  two  distinct 
compartments  communicating  with  each  other  through  a  circular  orifice  only 
six  inches  in  circumference.  The  cardiac  half  is  the  larger  of  the  two  cona- 
partments,  and  its  cuticular  investment  is  deficient  in  irregular  patches  all 
over  its  surface,  but  ulcerative  disease  has  ‘not  commenced. 

Professor  McCall  promised  to  report  further  when  he  had  completed  his 
examination  of  the  stomach. 

Prof.  Walley  next  introduced  an  instrument  which  may  be  called  a 
“  Compound  Puncturator,  Irrigator,  Aspirator,  and  Drainer,”  and  in  doing  so 
said  : — 

Some  time  ago  I  directed  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Scottish 
Metropolitan  Association  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  deep  and  repeated 
puncturing  of  indurated  glands  and  fibromata.  The  good  to  be  derived 
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from  the  same  operation  in  Orchitis,  Mammitis,  and  Parotiditis  is,  I  presume, 

well  known  to  most  of  you.  .  . 

Hitherto,  the  instrument  employed  by  me  for  the  purposes  indicated  has 
been  a  fine  exploring  needle,  a  suture  wire  director,  or  a  narrow-bladed 
bistoury — the  use  of  either  of  these  instruments  necessitating  frequent 
introduction  and  withdrawal  in  order  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 

While  puncturing  a  fibroma  in  the  levator  htunertts  of  a  horse,  one  of  my 
students  who  was  assisting  me  (Mr.  William  Calvert),  asked  if  an  instrument 
could  not  be  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  several  punctures 
simultaneously  ;  my  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  and  on  thinking  the 
matter  over  I  determined  to  utilize  the  same  instrument  for  several  other 
purposes.  After  a  short  correspondence  with  a  London  firm  (Messrs.  Evans 
and  Wormull),  I  succeeded  in  conveying  my  ideas  to  them  with  sufficient 
clearness  to  enable  them  to  manufacture  the  instrument  which  I  now 
introduce  to  your  notice.  Before  describing  it,  I  must  assume  that  you  are 
all  acquainted  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  irrigation  with  stimulants 
of  certain  forms  of  growths  ;  and  with  antiseptics  of  sloughing,  erysipelatous 
and  carbuncular  tissues  ;  as  also,  with  the  use  of  drainers  (canulas)  for  the 
dispersal  of  oedematous  swellings. 

The  instrument  consists  of  a  brass  rose,  into  which  are  fitted  seven  short 
tubular  projections,  these  again  being  provided  with  seven  ^  (movable) 
tubular  needles,  each  having  three  or  four  perforations,  at  short  intervals,  a 
little  distance  from  the  point. 

By  the  use  of  small  plugs,  one  only  of  these  needles,  or  as  many  as  may 
be  desired,  can  be  employed  at  once. 

For  the  purpose  of  ;ptmcturing^  the  rose  is  fitted  on  to  a  large  ebony 
handle,  and  for  the  purpose  of  aspiratmg^  or  of  irrigating,,  on  to  a  four- 
ounce  brass  syringe.  When  required  to  act  as  drainers,,  the  needles  may  be 
introduced  separately,  and  allowed  to  remain  m  situ  as  long  as  may  be 
thought  necessary.  The  syringe  is  also  provided  with  a  movable  nozzle,  so 
that  it  may  be  utilized  as  an  ordinary  syringe. 

The  instrument  is  not  yet  complete,  as  I  intend  to  have  it  fitted  with  a  much 
larger  tubular  needle,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  used  for  intravenous  injec¬ 
tion,  or  for  aspirating  the  bladder  of  small  animals,  or  superficial  cysts  of 
any  kind.  Further,  a  graduated  piece  of  glass  introduced  into  the  side 
would  be  of  great  advantage,  as  would  also  several  other  nozzles  of  different 
sizes. 

He  then  showed  another  instrument,  which  may  be  properly  named 
■^‘Walley’s  Compound  Tubular  Brace,  with  Surgical  Bits,”  and  in  explainingits 
uses  'said  : — In  operating  upon  the  rectum  for  fistulse,  abscesses,  haemorr¬ 
hoids,  etc.,  of  large  animals  ;  in  operations  in  the  uterus,  cervix,  or  os  uteri,  as 
for  removal  of  tumours  ;  in  operations  on  the  soft  palate  and  posterior  part 
of  the  mouth  ;  and  in  embryotomy,!  have  sometimes  felt  much  inconveni¬ 
enced  by  not  having  a  concealed  instrument  sufficiently  large  and  powerful 
to  be  manipulated  from  the  outside,  without  having  to  carry  a  small  instru-  . 
ment  into  the  cavities  mentioned  concealed  in  the  hand. 

Reasoning  upon  the  matter,  I  resolved  to  attempt  the  construction  of  an 
instrument  which  might  be  utilized  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

I  have  here,  then,  a  flattened  tube,  composed  of  German  silver  and  brass, 
with  a  chequered  ebony  handle,  the  whole  measuring  eighteen  inches  long. 
The  handle  conceals  a  screw,  and  the  tube  a  steel  staff  (the  screw  and  staff 
being  continuous),  the  former  attached  to  and  worked  by  a  small  brass  wheel 
at  the  end  of  the  handle,  the  latter  being  provided  at  its  free  extremity  with 
a  movable  slot  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  any  instrument  which  the 
operator  may  desire  to  use.  Into  the  slot  I  can  introduce  a  straight,  probe- 
pointed  Chassaignac,  convex  or  round-pointed  bistoury,  a  vulsellum  forceps 
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a  blunt  and  sharp-pointed  hook,  a  saw,  a  hook  knife,  a  seton  needle,  a  wire 
or  chain  ecraseur,  a  spatula,  trocar  and  canula,  or  any  other  instrument  I 
choose.  All  the  above-mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  can,  by 
the  aid  of  the  screw,  be  drawn  into  and  concealed  by  the  tube,  and  projected 
to  any  length  required.  If  it  is  thought  desirable  the  blades  may  be  made 
much  stronger  ;  and  further,  I  intend  to  have  a  short  handle  made,  so  as  to 
utilize  them — with  drawing  knives — in  other  ways. 

I  also  introduce  a  small  instrument  for  the  pocket  case,  so  constructed  as 
to  enable  it  to  be  used  as  an  exploring  needle,  wire  suture  director,  small 

trocar  and  canula,  and  milk  syphon.  .  , 

The  last  two  instruments  were  manufactured  by  Mr.  Tennant,  Teviot 
Row,  Edinburgh.  James  Anderson,  Secretary. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES  TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  THE 

DICK  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

A  MEETING  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Edinburgh,  on  the  afternoon 
of  Wednesday,  the  14th  April,  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  the  niedals  and 
certificates  won  during  the  past  session  by  the  students  of  the  Dick  yeteri- 
nary  College.  The  Lord  Provost  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  opening  the 
proceedings  said  that  the  pleasure  which  he  had  in  presiding  on  that  occasion 
was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  session  the  progress  made 
had  been  even  more  satisfactory  than  hitherto.  There  had  been  very  keen 
competition  among  the  students,  and  a  high  degree  of  excellence  had  been 
attained  in  the  examinations.  What  was  still  more  gratifying  was  that  while 
for  several  years  there  had  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  attending  the  College,  the  number  had  been  still  further  augmented 
during  the  past  session,  the  actual  number  on  the  roll  having  been  ninety- 
five.  In  announcing  the  prize-list  his  Lordship  said  he  had  great  pleasure 
in  naming  a  distinguished  student,  Mr.  Wm.  Ryan,  who  during  his  college 
course  had  gained  no  fewer  than  six  medals.  Another  student  who  had 
distinguished  himself  was  Mr.  Wm.  Calvert,  who  had  gained  three  medals. 
The  Lord  Provost  in  presenting  the  medals  and  prizes  to  the  successful  stu¬ 
dents,  expressed  a  hope  that  their  future  career  might  be  marked  by  as  much 

success  as  their  college  life.  ^  .... 

Dr.  Alexander  Wood  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  with  the  marked 
prosperity  of  the  College,  and  announced  that  next  session  he  himself  would 
give  a  medal  for  a  subject  to  be  afterwards  arranged.  On  the  motion  of 
Dr.  Aitken,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  recorded  to  the  Lord  Provost  for  presiding. 
The  following  is  the  prize-list : — 

Chemistry.— Gold  Medal,  and  Highland  Society’s  Silver  Medal— William 
Ryan. 

Materia  Medica. — Highland  Society’s  Silver  Medal — Joseph  Donald. 
Botany. — Highland  Society’s  Silver  Medal— William  Ryan. 

Anatomy. — Gold  Medal,  and  Highland  Society’s  Silver  Medal  William 

Ryan.  _  .  tit-h* 

Physiology. — Gold  Medal  and  Highland  Society’s  Silver  Medal  William 

Ryan. 

Councillor  Waldie’s  Prize  (case  of  instruments)  for  best  practical  exami¬ 
nation  of  horses — William  Calvert. 

Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery. — Gold  Medal — Wm.  Calvert.  High¬ 
land  Society’s  Silver  Medal — Alex.  Grey,  jun. 

Comparative  Pathology. — Mr.  Alex.  Harris’s  Gold  Medal  Wm.  Calvert. 
Highland  Society’s  Silver  Medal — Joseph  Donald. 
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Practical  Examination  of  Horses. — Professor  Baird’s  Prize — (case  of 
instruments) — John  Roberts. 

Best  General  Examination. — Highland  Society’s  Gold  Medal — Wm. 
d!  3,1  V01"t» 

Amateur’s  Prizes. — Silver  Medal — A.  M’Walter.  Certificate  of  Merit — 
H.  Bell. 

Veterinary  Medical  Association  Prizes. — Silver  Medal  for  best  essay  of 
session — Alex.  Grey,  jun.  Certificate  of  Merit — Alex.  H.  Gentle.  . 

Gold  Medal  awarded  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  for  the 
best  general  examination  ;  competition  open  to  students  of  any  college — 
Wm.  Calvert. 

NEW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

Prize  List. 

The  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  successful  students  took  place  on  April  i6th, 
at  the  College.  Dr.  Young,  Professor  of  Physiology,  presided.  He  con¬ 
gratulated  the  students  upon  the  high  degree  of  success  attained  by  them 
during  the  session.  All  the  examination  papers  which  had  come  under  his 
notice  this  year  were,  he  was  glad  to  say,  above  the  average  ;  there  was  not 
a  single  bad  paper. 

Professor  Williams,  Principal  of  the  College,  in  distributing  the  prizes, 
said  the  last  session  had  been  a  very  successful  one  in  every  way.  They 
had  had  the  largest  class  that  ever  was  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The 
number  on  the  roll  was  104  students,  and  the  number  of  entrances  fifty-seven. 
The  work  of  the  session  had  been  carried  on  very  satisfactorily,  and  the 
results  of  the  examinations  had  come  fully  up  to  their  expectations.  The 
Principal  then  distributed  the  prizes  as  follows : — 

The  Highland  Society’s  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  practical  examination, 
open  to  the  competition  of  students  from  all  the  Scotch  colleges,  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Yorston,  of  Manchester  ;  and  the  Society’s  Gold  Medal  for  the  best 
general  examination  was  gained  by  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Manchester. 

The  yp.o  Prize,  given  for  the  best  middle  examination  by  the  Principal, 
was  divided  between  Mr.  Ingram  and  Mr.  Sandeman,  Kirriemuir,  each 
receiving  a  cheque  for  £\o. 

The  Horse  Pathology  Medals  were  won  by  Messrs.  Nash,  of  Carperley, 
and  Ingram,  of  Manchester ;  and  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Chalmers  and  Michaelis. 

Cattle  Pathology — Medal,  Mr.  Ingram  ;  Certificates,  Messrs.  Nash,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Fraser,  and  Canty. 

Anatomy — Medal,  Mr.  Woods,  of  Wigan ;  Certificates,  Messrs.  Graham 
and  Leather,  of  Liverpool. 

Physiology — Medal,  Mr.  Woods,  Wigan ;  Certificates,  Messrs.  Graham 
and  Leather. 

Botany — Medal,  Mr.  Graham,  Dumfries  ;  Certificate,  Mr.  Leather,  Liver¬ 
pool. 

Materia  Medica — Medal,  Mr.  Woods  ;  Certificate,  Mr.  Leather. 

Chemistry — Medal,  Mr.  Horrocks,  Manchester. 

Educational  Medals — Mathematics,  Mr.  King,  Coventry ;  Languages, 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  Mauritius. 

Medal  for  best  collection  of  anatomical  preparations — Mr.  Fraser,  Keith, 
Banff. 

The  Edinburgh  Veterinary  Medical  Society’s  Medal  for  best  essay  on 
^‘The  Preservation  of  the  Horse’s  Foot” — Mr.  Fraser;  Certificate,  Mr. 
Thompson,  Aspatria. 
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COLUMBIA  VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Columbia  Veterinary  College  held  its  commencement  exercises  on 
March  26th.  The  class  of  1880  is  the  first  class  that  has  been  graduated. 
The  hall  was  filled  by  friends  of  the  graduates.  On  the  stage  were  grouped 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  faculty  of  the  College. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Science  was  conferred  upon  the 
following  members  of  the  senior  class  : — John  Lindsay,  Huntington,  L.I. ; 
Nathaniel  Foote  Thompson,  New  York  city  ;  John  A.  McLaughlin,  Charles 
D.  House,  New  York  city  ;  Manly  Miles,  and  L.  S.  Hardin. 

Certificates  were  awarded  the  following  members  of  the  junior  class  : — 
Mark  L.  Frey,  New  York  city  ;  Eli  Judson  Peck,  New  York  city  ;  William. 
Soula,  Providence,  R.I.  ;  John  Campbell  Wallace,  New  York  city  ;  Emil  N. 
C.  Suvall,  Orange  Valley,  N.J.  ;  John  H.  Dancer  ;  F.  J.  Smith,  Johnsonville, 
Tenn.  ;  and  Louis  Marks.  Manly  Miles  and  L.  S.  Hardin  wpre  also  given 
degrees  for  their  efforts  to  advance  veterinary  science.  The  degrees  were 
conferred  upon  the  young  gentlemen  by  Alexander  Hadden,  M.D.,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Professor  Thomas  H.  Hawkins  awarded  prizes  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  to 
the  following  gentlemen  : — The  first  prize,  consisting  of  a  gold  medal,  valued 
at  50  dollars,  to  John  Lindsay,  for  passing  the  best  general  examination.  Hon¬ 
ourable  mention  in  this  connection  was  given  Messrs.  J.  A.  McLaughlin  and 
N.  F.  Thompson.  The  second  prize,  a  medal  valued  at  25  dollars,  was 
awarded  M.  L.  Frey,  for  general  excellence  in  the  junior  examination.  The 
anatomical  prize,  consisting  of  a  case  of  surgeon’s  instruments,  was  given 
N.  F.  Thompson.  A  prize  by  Professor  Hadden,  for  the  best  scientific 
showing,  was  awarded  J.  A.  McLaughlin.  The  medical  jurisprudence  prize, 
was  given  John  Lindsay,  and  the  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  operations  in  the 
college  was  awarded  to  J.  McLaughlin. 


JZFttn’marfi  iaejiartment. 

Gazette^  May  25th. 

1 2th  Lancers. — Veterinary  Surgeon  F.  Smith,  from  the  Royal  Artillery, 
to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon,  vice  Wilson,  transferred  to  the  Veterinary  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Veterinary  Department. — Veterinary  Surgeon  J.  E.  Elphick  has 
retired  on  temporary  half-pay  (May  2).  The  under-mentioned  gentlemen  to 
be  Veterinary  Surgeons  on  probation  : — Henry  Thomas  William  Mann  and 
George  Richard  Griffith. 

Gazette^  June  8th. 

Veterinary  Department. — Thomas  Caldecott,  gent.,  to  be  Veterinary 
Surgeon  on  probation. 


The  decease  is  announced  of  Mr.  Douglas  Winton,  of  Enfield,  who 
graduated  in  1866;  also  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Murdoch,  of  Leeds,  who  became  a 
member  of  the  profession  in  1868. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  Swaine  Taylor,  F.R.S.,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  toxicologist,  and  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  and  chemistry 
in  Guy’s  Hospital.  Well  known  in  the  world  of  science  as  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  representatives  in  his  chosen  departments  of  knowledge.  Dr.  Taylor 
was  equally  well  known  to  the  veterinary  profession  in  England  as  a  most 
painstaking  and  efficient  member  of  the  examining  board  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 
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Iparliamentarp  3!ntelUgence. 

House  of  C  07nmo7ts. 

GLANDERS  AND  FARCY. 

In  reply  to  Colonel  Kingscote,  Mr.  Mundella  said  the  Veterinary 
Department  were  of  opinion  that  the  diseases  of  Glanders  and  Farcy  had  not 
increased  of  late  years  in  the  metropolis.  The  increase  of  the  number  of 
cases  reported  was  believed  to  be  due  to  the  greater  energy  displa^^ed  by  the 
local  authorities  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  under  which  several  prosecu¬ 
tions  had  been  instituted.  He  should  be  happy  to  give  a  return  on  the 
subject  if  the  hon.  member  would  move  for  it. 

_  ■% 

jtf. 

ARMY  VETERINARY  SURGEONS  IN  INDIA. 

To  th,e  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — With  your  permission,  I  purpose  submitting  a  few  remarks 
on  the  above  subject.  I  do  so,  as  my  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  a 
coTitreteTfips  that  has  occurred  between  a  commanding  officer  and  his 
veterinary  surgeon.  It  is  lamentable  that  these  things  should  crop  up,  as 
nothing  tends  to  lower  us  so  much  in  the  eyes  of  the  military  public  as  these 
little  misdoings,  and  which  call  forth  the  remark,  “  He’s  only  a  vet.”  Our 
present  chief,  Mr.  Collins,  has  done  very  much,  by  selecting  good  men, 
towards  removing  the  barrier  that  existed  in  many  cases  between  combatant 
and  veterinary  officers  ;  but  still  there  is  a  great  deal  yet  to  accomplish.  We 
know  that  no  amount  of  skill  and  attainments  will  give  a  man  that  tact  neces¬ 
sary  in  hjs  dealings  with  brother  officers.  It  is  not  professional  ability  alo7'Le 
that  makes  a  man  popular  in  the  regiment  to  which  he  belongs  or  is  attached. 
Young  gentlemen  are  very  prone  to  assert  themselves  often  on  matters  with 
which  they  are  not  too  well  acquainted,  and  it  is  natural  that  men  their 
seniors  by  many  years  should  be  disinclined  to  be  dictated  to  by  a  youth  of 
a  trifle  over  twenty  summers.  The  pit  into  which  most  of  us  fall  is  that  of 
“  suspicion.”  In  matters  professional  the  merest  tyro  can,  of  course,  hold 
his  own  ;  but  even  in  this  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  establishing 
our  superiority.  What  matters  it,  if  a  man  priding  himself  in  his  horse- 
knowledge  should  venture  to  give  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  expressed  by 
his  veterinary  medical  adviser?  If  Government  property,  the  veterinary 
surgeon  alone  is  responsible  ;  if  private  property,  he  has  the  option  of  con¬ 
tinuing  his  services  or  not.  There  are  many  cases  I  could  quote  wherein 
great  discretion  is  essentially  necessary — e.g.,  a  commanding  officer  may  wish 
to  get  rid  of  a  horse  by  including  him  in  the  next  annual  castings.  No 
apparent  reason  can  be  adduced  on  medical  grounds  :  the  animal  may  be  a 
bad  doer  ;  his  conformation  or  mode  of  progression  may  be  such  that  his 
appearance  is  not  creditable  to  the  good  looks  of  the  troop  or  battery.  If 
not  medically  unfit,  there  is  only  one  course  open,  i.e.^  quietly  decline  the 
responsibility.  Happily,  the  new  General  Order  relative  to  this  subject, 
whereby  details  of  all  medical  cases  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  inspecting 
veterinary  surgeon,  does  away  in  a  great  measure  with  the  annoyance. 

Again,  horses  are  cast  and  purchased  by  officers  (including,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  veterinary  surgeons),  and  afterwards  win  races.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  this 
does  not  look  well,  as  Government  naturally  supposes,  if  a  horse  can  be  trained 
to  win  races,  he  might  have  still  been  utilized  for  army  purposes.  Some  very 
good  horses  are  doubtless  cast  for  unsteadiness  in  the  ranks,  and  yet  make 
first-rate  hacks  or  “  pig-stickers.”  Nevertheless,  I  warn  all  such  intending 
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purchasers,  especially  in  the  profession,  to  avoid  this  cause  for  scandal. 
People,  as  a  rule,  are  not  over  charitable,  and  a  tale  loses  nothing  by  circu¬ 
lation.  What  may  have  been  a  very  simple  matter  in  initio.,  assumes  a 
serious  aspect  by  the  time  it  has  finished  its  rounds.  Government  was  so 
impressed  with  this  matter  that  a  General  Order  was  published  prohibiting 
all  officers  purchasing  horses  cast  from  the  regiment  to  which  they  belonged. 

Private  practice  is  occasionally  a  stumbling-block.  Some  make  a  point  of 
exacting  fees  from  outsiders  for  all  advice,  etc.  ;  others  ignore  the  system  as 
entailing  too  much  trouble.  Disputes  in  the  former  case  have  arisen 
as  to  fees,  which  in  some  cases  had  to  be  decided  by  the  interference  of 
Government.  All  this  is  derogatory  to  us  as  a  profession.  The  advocates  for 
private  practice — and  they  form  the  majority — proclaim  that  if  their  services 
are  required  they  must  be  paid.  True,  if  that  is  their  line  ;  but  fees  ought 
to  be  so  regulated  that  they  are  not  looked  upon  as  extortionate.  I  admit 
that  some  may  consider  their  time  and  services  so  valuable  that  fifty  annas 
per  visit  may  not  be  considered  excessive.  Their  client,  however,  may  think 
otherwise.  Give  advice  by  all  means,  as  refusing  to  do  so  would  tend  to 
render  us  unpopular  ;  but  let  the  demands  be  in  accordance  with  the  work 
rendered.  I  have  tried  both  ways,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
game  is  not  worth  the  candle.  Government  has  passed  an  order  entitling  all 
staff-officers  to  veterinary  attendance  and  medicine  at  the  rate  of  two  rupees 
per  mensem,  a  fourth  of  which  is  claimed  by  it  (Government)  for  medicines. 
This  does  away  with  a  lot  of  cavilling. 

Veterinary  surgeons  and  their  commanding  officers  are  daily  brought  in 
contact,  when  matters  relative  to  the  welfare  of  the  horses  are  or  ought  to 
be  discussed.  A  zealous  man  is  soon  recognised  by  his  commanding  officer, 
and  if  this  zeal  is  combined  with  a  fair  amount  of  ability,  gentlemanly  con¬ 
duct  and  tact,  no  one  in  the  regiment  is  more  popular.  It  is  true  that  some 
commanding  officers  are  very  officious,  and  consider  themselves  “embryo 
Moltkes.”  In  this  case,  a  little  tact  only  is  necessary  to  overcome  their 
vanity.  Of  course  there  are  cases  in  which  a  commanding  officer  is  so  ob¬ 
structive  that  no  amount  of  reasoning  will  bring  him  to  book— he  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  “  sit  on  his  vet.”  My  advice  in  a  case  of  this  sort  is  to  conduct  your¬ 
self  as  behoves  a  gentleman  ;  do  your  work  well,  and  if  he  ignores  all 
matters  of  advice  you  have  a  remedy  ;  as  an  appeal  to  higher  authority, 
with  a  statement  of  the  case,  supported  by  facts,  will  generally  meet  with 
justice.  But  let  it  be  calmly  done,  no  rushing  into  extremes,  try  every 
available  means  before  making  an  enemy  of  your  commanding  officer. 
Youngsters  are  very  fond  of  writing,  and  often  receive  a  well-deserved  re¬ 
buke  for  so  doing.  Five  minutes’ conversation  will  often  dispel  a  hundred 
misconceptions. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  position  of  veterinary  surgeons  generally.  _  I 
have  seen  and  heard  it  stated  that  we  do  not  occupy  that  status  which 
our  position  as  officers  entitles  us  to.  This,  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge, 
in  some  cases  is  correct ;  but  wherein  lies  the  fault  ?  Not  so  much  in  the 
fact  of  our  being  veterinary  surgeons — although  this  has  something  to  do 
with  it — but  to  our  conduct  and  deportment.  I  have  always  found  that  every 
one  made  himself  most  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  know  others  who  have  ex¬ 
perienced  the  same  courtesy,  and  that  every  social  gathering  was  open  to 
them  and  their  wives.  As  a  man  makes  his  bed,  so  must  he  lie.  I  will  not 
dictate  what  kind  of  bed,  as  it  were,  this  should  be,  or  I  might  become  too 
personal. 

It  is  often  said  that  India  is  intolerable  :  so  is  every  place  to  a  man  with¬ 
out  a  mind.  I  have  no  wish  to  sermonise,  nor  do  I  set  myself  up  as  a  derni- 
god  ;  but  I  maybe  pardoned  when  I  state  that  even  in  this  country  with  its 
stifling  heat,  howling  winds,  and  blinding  dust-storms — a  large  amount  of 
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self-culture  may  be  indulged  in.  Society  here  becomes  very  narrow-minded 
each  small  community  is  so  wrapped  up  in  itself,  that  innovations  are  looked 
upon  with  distrust,  except  in  large  stations,  where  arrivals  are  keenly 
watched.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  people  set  themselves  up  to  gauge 
your  abilities  ;  and  their  estimate  of  these  is  naturally  framed  by  your 
conversation  and  associates.  If  they  find  that  you  have  a  soul  “  above 
horses  ”  and  the  like,  and  that  you  are  an  adept  in  matters  ofi  say,  political 
economy  and  its  collateral  branches,  and  that  you  can  hold  your  own  on 
most  subjects  in  common  life,  then  your  opinion  will^  be  sought  and  your 
advice  respected.  There  are  a  hundred  ways  of  passing  the  long  days  in 
India  profitably.  No  one,  I  presume,  is  so  arrogant  that  he  would  say  that 
he  had  nothing  to  learn  in  his  profession.  If  his  mind  is  easy  on  that  point, 
and  that  the  work  rendered  is  equal  to  the  pay  (a  theory^  I  have  heard 
broached),  all  I  can  say  is,  that  he  has  mistaken  his  calling  in  life.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  his  mind  yearns  for  improvement,  let  him  emulate  the  example  set 
us  by  Mr.  Fleming  and  others.  Continental  languages  are,  with  perseverance, 
not  so  difficult  to  acquire.  In  them  we  have  a  source  of  interest  not  only 
fitting  us  as  linguists,  but  adding  to  our  store  of  knowledge  both  in  and  out 
of  our  profession.  Again,  why  should  we  be  led  by  the  nose  by  the  medical 
profession  Surely  we  have  ability  enough,  although  dormant,  to  strike  out 
for  ourselves.  A  great  field  is  open  to  us  here,  and  although  little  or  no 
encouragement  is  given  by  Government,  men  stimulated  by  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Collins  are  beginning  to  emerge  from  that  lethargic  state  which  hitherto 
has  been  our  chief  characteristic.  Some,  I  allow,  are  endowed  with  more 
ability  than  others,  but  let  those  whom  Providence  has  not  so  gifted  remern- 
ber  that  the  “tortoise  won  the  race.”  I  recollect  when  at  the  school  in 
which  I  was  taught,  my  hux  ego  fiyneta  vice  atm  sim  crimine  viitx^  a  boy  in 
my  class  was  unable  to  scan  his  pentameter  and  hexameter  verse.  After 
several  hours’  mental  labour,  and  sundry  wanderings  through  the  gradzts,  he 
gave  it  up,  saying  that  no  word  could  be  found  which  would  complete  the 
verse.  The  head  master  looked  at  him  and  said,  “  Try  again,  I  was  a  dull 
boy  myself,”  and  yet  this  quondam  dull  boy  was  master,  in  every  detail,  of 
six  languages.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  what  a  pity  it  is  that  men  with 
talent  should  lack  application.  There  are  excuses  in  India  that  do  not 
apply  to  England.  Men  I  have  known  personally  had  this  desire  for  self- 
improvement,  but  could  not,  on  account  of  climatic  influences,  bring  sufficient 
energy  to  bear  to  carry  out  their  wishes.  This  may  have  been  due  to  a 
want  of  stimulus  to  increased  exertion  ;  for  certainly  nothing  is  held  out  to 
us,  and  if  bull-dog  pluck  does  not  predominate,  it  is,  I  must  confess,  difficult 
to  proceed  with  the  vague  hope  that  something  may  turn  up  trumps.  To 
these  I  would  suggest — inaugurate  a  system,  and  stick  to  it  at  all  hazards. 
Writing  under  a  nom  de  plume^  I  can  afibrd  to  state,  sa7is  rep7'oche^  that  even 
in  the  hottest  of  weather  nothing  could  deter  me  from  devoting  several 
hours  a  day  to  good  reading  and  writing  ;  not  that  I  feel  I  have  done  much, 
but  still  life  has  not  been  a  burden  to  me.  Others  I  am  acquainted  with 
have  pursued  the  same  course,  and  are  ornaments  to  the  profession. 

I  am  sure,  dear  Mr.  Editor.,  you  will  excuse  this  rambling  epistle.  My 
only  desire  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  profession  generally,  knowing 
you  are  one  with  me.  I  have  especially  addressed  myself  to  those  about  to 
visit  the  “  shining  East  ”  for  the  first  time. 

Some  of  us  are  doing  good  work,  I  am  glad  to  read  ;  and  although  your 
numble  servant  is  so  located  that  he  is  out  of  the  running,  as  it  were,  yet 
he  takes  a  lively  interest  in  his  professional  co7tfreres.  I  feel  I  cannot 
conclude  without  allusion  to  that  beautiful  Latin  quotation — Sapie7ts  ipse 
fi7ioit  fe7'tu7ia77i  sibi.  Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

India.  “  Pferd.” 
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PROMOTION— SELECTION  versus  SENIORITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — Unless  some  organic  change  in  the  Army  Veterinary  Department  be 
pending,  the  outlook  is  by  no  means  encouraging.  The  Royal  Warrant  of 
1859  may  be  said  to  have  virtually  expended  itself  in  giving  rank  to  a 
fortunate  few — some  half-dozen  veterinary  officers  were  elevated  from  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  to  that  of  major,  and  a  corresponding  few  to  that  of 
captain.  F or  years  afterwards  the  only  term  that  fitly  describes  the  condition 
of  promotion  is,  stagnation.  Immutability  became  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
no  wonder,  when  it  is  remembered  that  side  by  side  with  the  1859  Warrant, 
was  issued  a  document  which  proved  on  acquaintance  no  less  potent  than 
the  Royal  Warrant  itself.  By  its  agency  the  number  of  veterinary  surgeons 
ranking  with  majors  and  captains  was  made  to  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the 
strength  of  the  department,  and  there  being  no  outlet  for  the  seniors  above, 
a  block  became  inevitable.  The  Warrant,  therefore,  which  in  itself  was  a 
just  and  good  one,  and  only  needed  that  its  provisions  should  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  framed,  was  made  to  play  quite  a 
secondary  part,  and  before  the  members  of  the  department  had  fairly  recovered 
from  the  unexpected  blaze  of  light  in  which  they  found  themselves,  they 
were  overtaken  by  an  even  greater  darkness,  and  for  a  time  underwent 
extinction. 

Affairs  went  on  in  this  way  until  the  August  of  1871,  when  the  late  Princi¬ 
pal  Veterinary  Surgeon  (probably  with  a  view  to  relieving  some  of  the  pressure 
accumulating  below,  as  also  to  retard  the  advent  of  what  threatened  to  be  a 
departmental  crisis)  brought  in  the  fifty-five  years’  clause,  by  the  action  of 
which  a  portion  of  the  fossil  element  was  at  any  rate  eliminated,  and  an 
impetus  given  to  promotion.  Another  seven  years  brings  us  down  to  1878 
and  its  Warrant.  Years  of  alternate  expectancy  and  despondency  were  at 
last  to  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  members  of  a  long-neglected  service 
were  now  to  be  transported  to  the  regions  of  perpetual  sunshine,  with  a 
barometer  permanently  wedged  up  to  “  set  fair.”  I  have  no  wish  to  trespass 
so  far,  either  on  your  generosity  or  valuable  space,  or  the  patience  of  your 
readers,  as  would  be  entailed  by  even  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  numerous 
criticisms  which  have  appeared  on  the  subject  of  the  1878  Warrant  during 
the  past  two  years.  We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Warrant  of  1878 
has  failed  to  give  satisfaction,  and  that  its  failure  has  been  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  its  having  aggravated,  rather  than  remedied  the  rate  of 
promotion  throughout  the  department. 

We  are  not  the  only  service  undergoing  departmentalisation,  and  if  we 
venture  to  draw  comparisons  between  our  own  department  and  that  of  others, 
it  is  that  we  may  understand  aright  the  issues  involved  in  the  change,  and 
by  noting  the  success  which  attends  the  efforts  of  our  neighbours,  bring,  if 
possible,  the  same  tactics  and  results  to  the  aid  of  our  own  affairs. 

One  marked  point  of  difference  between  the  veterinary  and  the  depart¬ 
ments  surrounding  it,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  so  constituted  that  whilst 
the  administrative  and  other  prize  appointments  are  given  by  selection^  yet 
a  fair  position  and  competency  is  assured  to  every  member  by  seniority 
alone.  The  consequence  is,  that  whilst  there  is  every  stimulus  to  zeal  and 
excellence,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  removal  of  those  elements  whmh 
convert  our  department,  whenever  an  appointment  lapses,  into  a  veritable 
bear-garden.  Competition  in  its  most  offensive  form^  is  set  up,  and 
fails  to  leave  a  demoralising  effect  upon  the  body  ;  jealousies,  underhand 
transactions,  and  often  unprofessional  conduct  are  the  immediate  outcome  of 
this  state  of  things.  Men  reduced  to  desperate  straits  have  little  cornpunction 
as  to  how  many  go  under  in  their  efforts  to  save  themselves.  It  is  a  great 
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pity  for  us  that  this  question  is  generally  viewed  in  its  financial  aspect  by 
the  War  Office,  for  it  really  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  our  social  relations 
with  one  another,  and  introduces  enmity  where  friendship  alone  should  be 
possible.  Our  want  of  unity  is  proverbial,  and  has  more  than  once  paralysed 
the  efforts  of  those  who  have  sought  to  improve  our  position. 

It  seems  to  be  a  well-recognised  principle  which  pertains  to  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  army,  that  seniority  alone  shall  not  give  priority  of  claim  to 
certain  appointments.  As  regards  our  own  department,  this  principle  was 
acted  upon  in  the  appointment  of  its  present  head,  as  well  as  in  the  selection 
of  inspectors  and  others  to  fill  special  appointoents.  In  such  cases,  were 
seniority  alone  to  govern,  incapacity  would  not  be  long  in  making  its  way  to 
office,  and  probably  become  the  ruling  element  in  more  than  one  department 
in  the  service. 

If  politics  are  a  practical  science  (and  we  have  Mr.  Lowe’s  assurance  that 
they  are),  there  is  no  reason  why  our  affairs  should  be  less  so.  We  can 
never  even  hope  to  increase  the  number  of  inspecting  appointments  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  deserving  claimants  ;  for  we  are  already  richer  in 
these  appointments  than  any  other  department — that  is  to  say,  taking  the 
estimates  of  1 880-81,  we  have  one  administrative  to  every  12  executive 
officers,  whilst  in  the  medical  they  have  but  one  to  about  22.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  if  promotion  is  to  reach  many  who  have  performed  good, 
though  obscure  services,  a  via  media  must  be  discovered  by  which  they 
may  at  least  secure  a  competency  similar  to  those  obtainable  in  other  de¬ 
partments. 

The  prospect  of  securing  inspecting  appointments  by  the  large  majority  of 
the  department  is  so  remote  as  not  to  afford  even  a  subject  of  interest. 
The  only  point  on  which  we  are  all  interested  is  in  regard  to  the  perso7tnel 
occupying  the  grade  from  time  to  time.  This  can  never  be  a  matter  of  in¬ 
difference  to  those  who  have  to  serve  under  the  direction  of  the  inspectors, 
and  it  is  a  subject  for  congratulation  that  of  late  the  grade  is  emerging  from 
mediocrity  and  taking  a  better  position.  It  numbers  a  larger  proportion  of 
Fellows  of  the  College  in  its  ranks  than  formerly  ;  this  in  itself  is  very  satis¬ 
factory,  and  affords  some  guarantee  that  the  individuals  have  kept  level  with 
the  times,  and  will  not  bring  to  their  work  obsolete  and  exploded  theories 
half  a  century  old.  If  the  authorities  at  the  War  Office  insist  that  the  profes¬ 
sional  servants  of  the  State  shall  be  supervised  in  their  labours,  the  subordi¬ 
nates  surely  may  with  some  reason  beg  that  the  overseers  so  appointed  shall 
give  some  evidence  of  high  standing  in  the  profession,  apart  from  length  of 
service  m  the  army.  This  status  can  never  be  acquired  by  passing  the  quali¬ 
fying  examinations  within  the  service,  and  it  surely  cannot  be  asking  too 
much  or  the  aspirants  for  these  prize  appointments  that  they  should  inscribe 
their  nai^es  amongst  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons.  i  he  inspecting  grade  was  never  a  popular  one,  and  if  it  is  to  be  per¬ 
petuated,  it  can  only  become  so  by  its  bringing  within  its  fold  intelligence,, 
learning,  and  culture,  not  inferior  to  that  met  with  in  the  subordinate  grades. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“M.R.C.V.S.” 


ARMY  AND  CIVILIAN  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Army  veterinary  surgeons  have  done  very  excellent  service  of  late 
years  as  zealous  reformers  of  the  profession,  and  at  our  association  meetings, 

and  in  your  valuable  Journal,  are  accustomed  to  speak  and  write  freely  on 
professional  politics. 

May  a  civil  practitioner  offer  them  some  advice  in  return,  and  mention 
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what  is  considered  not  only  a  great  grievance,  to  civil  veterinary  surgeons, 
but  a  wrong  inflicted  on  the  army  veterinary  surgeons  by  themselves  ? 

We  see  some  of  them,  happily  becoming  fewer  every  year,  dancing  atten¬ 
dance  on  the  officers  of  their  regiments,  buying  private  horses  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  in  fact,  so  acting  that  some  people  are  almost  inclined  to  be  uncharitable 
enough  to  look  upon  them  as  a  kind  of  dealer,  stud  groom,  and  veterinary 
surgeon  all  combined  in  one  anatomy.  These  gentlemen  do  infinite  harm 
to  their  civilian  brother,  because  they  wrongfully  trespass  on  his  domain,  and 
sometimes  the  owner  of  the  horse  they  happen  to  be  looking  at  will  seize 
the  opportunity  to  get  a  free  opinion  from  them  about  all  his  ailing  stock. 

That  army  veterinary  surgeons  do  harm  to  their  own  body,  and  injure 
their  own  status  by  letting  themselves  be  “  made  use  of”  as  above  described, 
must  be  apparent  to  all  observers.  How  often  we  are  annoyed  by  hearing 
a  military  officer — in  some  cases  we  might  say  a  military  boy — say,  “  Well, 
ril  send  or  bring  our  regimental  ‘vet.’  to  examine  him  as  if  he  could  send 
him  anywhere  like  a  lackey  ! 

Now,  to  speak  plainly,  men  of  the  world  seldom  give  credit  to  people  for 
working  hard  or  putting  themselves  to  inconvenience  for  nothing,  and  some¬ 
times  it  is  disagreeable  to  hear  remarks  such  as,  “  Oh,  he’s  getting  something 
for  all  this  ;  ”  “  he’s  not  taking  all  this  trouble  for  nothing  ;  ”  remarks,  doubt¬ 
less  without  foundation,  but  exceedingly  annoying  to  listen  to,  and  which  so 
long  as  cause  is  given  will  be  made. 

I  am  informed  that  all  this  is  no  part  of  a  veterinary  surgeon’s  duty,  but 
is  merely  kindness  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  ;  but  it  is  surprising  that  even  a 
few  army  veterinary  surgeons  should,  through  mistaken  kindness,  expose 
themselves  to  such  sayings,  and  astonishing  that  in  their  position  they  do  not 
cultivate  greater  independence.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  want  of 
independent  spirit  and  mutual  support  are  the  great  failings  and  enemies 
of  army  veterinary  surgeons. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  military  correspondents  will  give  their  opinions  on 
this  subject.  Yours  truly, 

\^th  June,  1880.  “A  Civil  Veterinary  Surgeon.” 


VOLKMANN’S  INSTRUMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — I  observe  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  secretaries  of  Veterinary 
Medical  Associations  to  condense  their  reports  as  much  as  possible.  This 
in  itself  is  very  often  both  desirable  and  necessary,  but  I  think  a  wise  discre¬ 
tion  is  not  always  displayed  in  selecting  those  parts  of  the  proceedings  which 
are  to  receive  chief  prominence. 

In  the  report  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  North  of  Ireland  Veterinary 
Medical  Society,  it  is  mentioned  that  “Professor  Williams  exhibited  Volk- 
mann’s  instrument,  which  he  specially  advocated  as  being  efficacious  in  the 
surgical  treatment  of  splint  ;  ”  no  description,  however,  is  given  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  or  of  its  mode  of  application.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  instru¬ 
ment  be  as  efficacious  a  remedy  for  splint — which  occasionally  is  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  lamenesses  the  veterinary  surgeon  has  to  deal  with  as 
was  stated,  its  exhibition  was  the  most  important  business  transacted  at  the 
meeting,  and  deserves  something  more  than  mere  mention.  _ 

Surely  matter  of  this  kind  would  be  more  interesting  to  the  majority  of 
your  readers  than  Mr.  Greaves’  tedious  dissertation  on  Veterinary  Medical 
politics.  I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

June  ^th,  1880. 
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OUR  SOCIAL  POSITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — The  assertion  of  ‘‘  Ubique,”  that  the  social  status  of  veterinary 
surgeons  is  much  lower  than  it  might  be,  and  that  we  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  ourselves  to  thank  for  it,  is  unfortunately  but  too  true.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  must  all  admit  that  every  year  brings  with  it  some  progress,  some 
step  gained  in  the  right  direction  ;  and  those  who  complain  of  our  backward 
state  have  only  to  look  to  the  past,  and  compare  it  with  the  present,  to  be 
constrained  to  acknowledge  that  the  veterinary  profession,  yet  young,  has 
achieved  a  grand  success.  As  its  numbers  increase  ‘‘  farriers  ”  decrease. 
We  may  have  among  us,  as  indeed  every  profession  has,  men  who  do  not 
come  up  to  the  high  standard  we  could  desire — men  who  prefer  to  win  their 
name  by  stable  and  pocket  influence,  who  undersell  their  brethren,  and  prefer 
the  interested  grasp  of  the  groom’s  silver-itching  hand  to  the  appreciation,  if 
not  so  apparently  cordial,  of  the  patron — men  who  go  to  Council,  not  for  the 
active  part  they  take  there,  but  from  the  influence  of  friends.  These  are 
evils  (if  not  necessary  ones)  which  we  shall  ever  possibly  have  to  grin  and 
abide  by. 

“  Like  master  like  man,’’  is  an  old  and  true  proverb.  Not  within  the  col¬ 
lege  walls  does  the  student  learn  the  “  tipping  ”  and  “  touting  ”  system  ;  not 
from  the  professors  does  he  derive  his  ideas  of  low  fees,  and  the  necessity  for 
treading  on  his  brother’s  corns  to  extend  his  own  practice  ;  nor  yet  from  the 
assemblage  gathered  at  the  school  does  he  altogether  become  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  a  loud  attire,  sporting  jewellery,  and  a  round  “  pot 
hat  ”  fixed  on  one  side  of  his  cranium.  But  from  previous  associations  is  laid 
the  foundation  for  future  professional  conduct  and  bearing.  He  follows  most 
frequently  the  customs  of  his  tutor,  both  professional  and  non-professional. 
Concerning  the  latter,  to  reform  such  persons  is  no  light  task  ;  and  to  illus¬ 
trate  them  by  name  as  millstones  round  our  necks  and  monuments  of  disgrace 
to  the  profession,  would  be  looked  upon  by  those  thin-skinned  if)  gentlemen 
as  profane,  and  taken  advantage  of  in  the  law-courts. 

That  “  prevention  is  better  than  cure  ”  applies  here,  and  our  three  strong¬ 
holds  lie  in — (i)  The  requirement  of  stricter  educational  acquirements  when 
entering  college,  whereby  a  better  class  of  men  would  be  admitted  ;  (2)  The 
support  of  veterinary  medical  associations  ;  (3)  The  right  use  of  the  power 
given  to  us  of  returning  members  of  Council. 

istly.  That  the  educational  standard  has  been  of  late  placed  on  a  better 
footing  is  true  ;  yet  that  it  is  not  so  high  as  it  should  be,  and  thereby  forms 
a  loophole  for  the  entrance  of  illiterate  and  ill-mannered  men,  is  undeniable. 

2ndly.  Regarding  veterinary  medical  associations,  these  are  most  valu¬ 
able.  In  the  course  of  each  year,  as  we  gather  together  for  purposes  of 
science,  mutual  friendship,  and  interchange  of  thoughts,  subjects  bearing 
more  or  less  on  the  art  we  practise  are  ably  dealt  with  by  those  among  us 
who  kindly  undertake  the  position  of  essayist  or  lecturer. 

There  is  one  subject,  however,  in  this  age  of  progress  which  has  been 
allowed,  except  through  a  letter  now  and  then  in  our  periodicals,  to  slumber 
too  long,  and  yet  it  is  one  which  should  reign  paramount  with  us — one  which 
every  member  should  make  a  matter  of  deep  consideration ;  and  one  of  the 
objects  of  veterinary  medical  associations  being  to  uphold  and  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  profession,  I  venture  to  introduce  k  here — viz.,  professional 
etiquette.  The  heart-burnings,  bitterness,  and  forced  amiability  one  too  often 
sees  between  veterinary  surgeons,  could  in  nearly  every  instance,  if  investi¬ 
gated,  be  traced  to  some  breach,  or  supposed  breach,  of  professional  etiquette. 
Not  always  intentional  is  the  act  committed,  but  very  often  we  must  confess 
it  is  so. 
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One  false  step,  and  the  descent  is  rapid.  The  man  who  buys  his  reputa¬ 
tion — who  commences  his  career  with  (to  use  a  vulgar,  but  common  expres¬ 
sion)  his  nose  in  the  groom’s  pocket,  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  find  the  just 
reward  to  which  he  is  entitled.  His  own  act  recoils  on  himself,  and  he  lives 
only  to  be  despised  by  those  who  would  otherwise  have  been  his  friends. 

A  smiling  face,  an  oily  tongue,  and  concurrence  in  your  presence  of  the 
treatment  adopted,  with  ridicule  behind  your  back  and  the  speedy  possession 
of  the  groom’s  favour,  is  black  treachery,  and  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  few 
such  men  exist  among  us. 

Live  and  let  live  should  be  our  motto.  Whatever  the  pecuniary  advantages 
railway  travelling  may  confer,  or  the  number  of  examinations  conducted 
in  one  sale-yard,  that  should  never  be  a  motive  with  any  one  of  us  for  work¬ 
ing  cheap — in  other  words,  poaching  on  another  man’s  ground  for  a  fee  not 
only  unremunerative,  but  positively  injurious  to  our  position  as  a  body. 
Never,  to  my  knowledge,  have  I  ever  visited  a  case  belonging  to  another 
veterinary  surgeon  without  his  knowledge  and  consent.  Indeed,  I  have  always 
made  it  a  practice,  and  ever  shall,  to  call  on  the  attendant  veterinary  surgeon 
when  I  know  there  has  been  one,  before  going  to  the  patient.  In  fact,  in 
many  instances,  as  members  of  the  profession  can  testify,  I  have,  on  my 
arrival  at  a  town  to  see  a  case,  first  called  upon  them  to  learn  if  it  had  been 
or  was  in  their  hands.  The  position  of  a  consulting  veterinary  surgeon 
is  no  sinecure,  and  my  endeavour  is  to  “  Do  unto  others  as  I  would 
be  done  by.”  I  am  sure  I  should  be  annoyed  if  a  veterinary  surgeon  from  a 
distance  visited  a  case  of  mine  unknown  to  me,  and  that  such  an  one,  with 
the  knowledge  that  I  had  been  in  attendance,  passed  my  door  en  roicte  with¬ 
out  calling  ;  I  should  sum  him  up  in  a  very  few  words  :  Not  a  gentleman — 
certainly  7iot  a  professional  man. 

3rdly.  The  power  of  sending  our  own  members  to  Council  cannot  be  made 
too  much  of.  Men  should  be  selected,  and  only  men  who  can  fitly  and  with 
clean  conscience  in  ethics  maintain  the  prestige  of  our  profession — men 
above  the  principle  of  gaining  a  large  practice  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  good  name 
among  their  brethren — men  calculated  by  their  daily  life  to  elevate  and 
improve  our  position,  and  to  win  respect  and  admiration  from  us  as  a  body. 

Lastly.  Just  a  word  concerning  the  “forge.”  I  keep  one  of  these  neces¬ 
sary  evils  myself ;  but  I  have  always  maintained,  and  still  do,  that  it  has 
no  more  compatibility  with  a  veterinary  practice  than  a  boot  and  shoe  shop 
has  with  a  medical  one.  True,  we  have  foot  cases  to  deal  with ;  so  have 
medical  men — corns,  pricks,  bruises,  etc.,  but  these  could  be  dealt  with  at  a 
neighbouring  forge  when  necessary,  equally  well,  and  without  the  risk  of  liti¬ 
gation.  It  is  very  well,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  it,  to  argue 
that  if  Mr.  So  and  So  brings  his  horse  to  be  shod,  he  will  bring  it  to  be 
doctored  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  what  the  forge  pays,  but  the  practice  it 
brings  which  makes  it  answer.  But  is  not  this  trading  upon  the  system  of 
giving  a  tea-pot  with  every  pound  of  tea  purchased  ?  The  profit  on  the  tea 
pays  for  the  supposed  generosity  of  the  gift  of  the  pot,  and  the  doctoring  pays 
the  loss  on  the  forge. 

A  veterinary  surgeon  opening  a  forge  in  a  town,  as  a  rule  compels  the 
others  in  defence  to  do  the  same.  Otherwise  I  am  disposed  to  think  veteri¬ 
nary  forges  would  be  few  and  far  between,  when  we  should  be  able  to  say, 

‘  ‘  And  now  we  had  no  cause  to  rue 

We  had  left  the  old  system,  and  begun  the  new.” 

/ 

These,  sir,  are  some  of  the  thoughts  forced  into  my  mind  by  the  perusal 
of  “  Ubique’s  ”  letter.  The  impartiality  shown  by  your  Journal,  the  pages  of 
which  are  thrown  open  for  the  expression  of  professional  opinion,  invites  our 
attention  and  deserves  our  united  thanks.  A  powerful  advertisement  in  itself. 
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and  a  contrast  in  its  scientific  contributions  to  its  contemporary,  it  should  be 
supported  and  strengthened  by  all  well-wishers.  If  you  think  fit  to  allow  the 
efforts  of  my  feeble  pen  to  find  a  place  therein  I  shall  feel  obliged,  and  with¬ 
out  fear  or  favour  beg  to  subscribe  myself  in  plain  English, 

Yours  obediently, 

Wolverhampton,  May  24//^,  1880.  J.  Woodroffe  Hill,  F.R.C.V.S. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Steel,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  that  he  has  recently  observed,  in  a  horse,  ex¬ 
amples  of  chevron  bones  (also  known  as  subcoccygeal  and  hypsiloid  bones). 
These  have  not,  in  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  heretofore  noted  as  occurring 
in  the  horse.  He  has  also  received  specim.ens  of  monstrous  development  of 
the  fore  feet  of  a  foal,  which  he  is  inclined  to  believe  of  the  highest  importance, 
as  tending  to  prove  the  syndactylate  composition  of  the  functional  “digit” 
of  Equus.  One  of  the  specimens  he  describes  as  a  “  cloven  foot  of  a  horse,” 
and  hopes  to  show,  in  a  paper  which  will  appear  shortly,  the  principal  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  the  sy7idactylate  theory.  If  this  latter  can  be  proved  more 
feasible  than  the  dialydactylate  view  which  is  now  accepted  by  zoologists,  it 
will  probably  very  considerably  modify  the  present  system  of  classification 
of  the  Ungulata. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Erimus. — We  do  not  know  of  any  appointments  such  as  those  you  refer  to. 
Enquirer. — The  matter  will  be  referred  to  in  our  next  issue.  There  is  already  a 
letter  received  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  Fitzwygram  Competition  which  shall 
appear  next  month.  No  more  can  be  admitted  at  present. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  FROM  A  SANITARY  AND  PATHO¬ 
LOGICAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

BY  GEORGE  FLEMING,  F.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  INSPECTOR. 

{Continued  from  page  5.) 

With  regard  to  the  etiology  of  Tuberculosis,  I  think  I  need 
scarcely  trespass  on  this  ground.  Very  many  of  the  influences 
which  have  been  supposed  to  operate  in  its  production  do  not 
bear  any  relation  to  it,  except  as  predisposing  causes,  or  those 
which  facilitate  the  transmission  of  its  virulent  principles.  Over¬ 
crowding,  neglect  of  hygiene,  long-continued  and  severe  lacta¬ 
tion,  and  poverty  are  predisposing  causes,  while  they  accelerate 
the  course  of  the  malady  when  it  is  developed.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  damp  and  cold  ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  while 
the  disease  prevails  in  warm  and  dry,  as  well  as  cold  and  damp 
situations,  it  is  rarely  observed  in  the  steppes  of  Russia,  or  in 
Siberia.  Hyper-lactation  has  been  blamed  as  a  cause — chiefly,  I 
think,  because  milch  cows  are  often  affected.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  two  or  three  times  more  cows  than 
bulls  or  oxen  ;  and  if  we  take  Adams’  figures,  we  shall  find  that 
the  proportion  of  the  latter  to  the  former  shows  that  the  males 
are  as  much  involved  as  the  females.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
also,  that  cows  are  kept  alive  a  longer  time  than  bullocks  or  bulls, 
and,  besides,  they  are  more  exposed  to  infection  by  cohabitation. 
Food  of  different  kinds  or  qualities  will  not  produce  the  disease 
neither  will  any  antecedent  malady.  Suppurative  diseases  or 
VOL.  XI.  G 
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accidents  are  far  more  common  in  the  horse  than  in  the  bovine 
species,  and  yet  the  existence  of  Tuberculosis  is  scarcely  ever 
noted  in  the  former.  The  malady  is  also  said  to  complicate 
certain  diseases,  such  as  Pleurisy,  Pneumonia,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
etc.,  but  these  have  no  relationship  to  it,  and  when  they  are 
present  are  only  evidence  of  the  disease  itself,  which  has  produced 
them. 

The  disease  is  looked  upon  as  hereditary,  and  there  are  strong 
points  which  bear  in  favour  of  this  view.  It  is  certainly  a  trans¬ 
missible  malady  from  mother  to  foetus;  for  Jessen,  at  Dorpat, 
found  in  three  aborted  calves  of  three  months,  both  lungs  infarcted 
with  newly-formed  nodules,  which  Gemmer  examined  micro¬ 
scopically  and  declared  to  be  tubercles.  But,  nevertheless,  the 
question  of  heredity,  except  entailing  predisposition  to  the 
disease,  is  not  easily  solved,  for  its  transmission  by  infection  only 
too  often  complicates*  the  inquiry. 

This  brings  me  to  the,  perhaps,  most  important  part  of  my 
paper,  the  infectiousness  or  contagiousness  of  Tuberculosis. 
Though  long  suspected,  this  unfortunate  property  of  such  a 
serious  disorder  has  only  recently  been  demonstrated.  In  my 
previous  writings,  as  well  as  in  the  Veterinary  Journal,  will 
be  found  the  evidence  of  several  veterinarians  to  this  effect ;  and 
peremptory  facts  of  infection  by  cohabitation  have  been  published 
.  by  Cruzel,  Zannger,  Grad,  Dupont,  Zundel,  Viseur,  Haushalter, 
Mitchell,  Dewar,  Gray,  Walley,  and  others.  On  the  Continent, 
breeders  of  cattle  and  graziers,  as  well  as  feeders,  dairymen,  and 
others,  have,  more  or  less,  held  this  opinion  for  a  long  time.  In 
Switzerland  and  France  this  appears  ta  have  been  a  very  preva¬ 
lent  belief.  From  the  facts  before  us,  there  is  reason  to  think 
that,  like  Glanders,  which  it  so  much  resembles  in  many  points, 
the  disease  may,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  be  conveyed  by 
the  breath  from  diseased  to  healthy  animals.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  truth  of  this  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated 
by  Tappeiner,  who  produced  the  disease  by  causing  small 
animals  to  inhale  the  dried  sputa  of  phthisical  people. 

Viseur,  of  Arras,  and  Grad,  of  Wasseloune,  Alsace,  give  evi¬ 
dence  which  proves  in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  that  not  only 
is  the  disease  communicable  by  cohabitation  of  healthy  with 
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diseased  cattle,  but  that  stalls  and  cowsheds  may  become  so  con¬ 
taminated  by  animals  suffering  from  Tuberculosis,  that  these 
places  will  infect  sound  cattle  which  afterwards  inhabit  them. 
Tappeiner,  of  Meran,  attempted  to  ascertain  whether  animals 
could  not  be  rendered  tuberculous,  by  causing  them  to  inhale 
with  the  breath  fine  particles  of  sputa  from  phthisical  people — 
such  particles,  in  fact,  as  would  be  atomised  into  the  air  by  the 
patient’s  cough,  and,  if  at  all  infective,  would  produce  the  disease 
in  other  persons  inhaling  them.  The  animals  experimented  on 
were  made  to  breathe  for  several  hours  daily  in  a  chamber,  in 
the  air  of  which  fine  particles  of  phthisical  sputum  were  sus¬ 
pended.  The  sputum  having  been  mixed  with  water,  the  mixture 
was  atomised  by  a  steam  atomiser.  In  all  cases  the  sputa  was 
from  persons  with  cavities  in  their  lungs.  Dogs  alone  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  experiments,  since  they  very  rarely  suffer  from 
spontaneous  Tuberculosis.  The  result  was,  that  of  eleven 
animals  experimented  on,  with  one  doubtful  exception,  and  after 
a  period  varying  from  twenty-five  to  forty-five  days,  all,  being 
killed,  presented  well-developed  miliary  tubercles  in  both  lungs; 
and  in  most  of  the  cases  tubercles  were  present  to  a  smaller  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  kidneys,  and  in  some  cases  also  in  the  liver  and 
spleen.  Microscopical  examination  was  in  accord  with  the 

4 

naked-eye  appearances. 

The  quantity  of  sputum  necessary  for  the  effect  is  certainly  a 
very  small  one.  In  three  experiments,  only  one  gramme  of 
sputum  was  daily  atomised  in  the  air  of  the  chamber,  and  the 
quantity  of  dry  sputum  must  have  been  exceedingly  small.  Two 
ways  are  conceivable  in  which  the  infection  is  produced.  The 
particles  certainly  may  reach  the  alveoli ;  for  powdered  sinnabar 
administered  in  the  same  way  was  found  to  have  stained  the 
alveoli  in  twelve  hours,  after  an  inhalation  of  only  one  hour's 
duration.  But  some  particles  may  lodge  in  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  throat  and  pharynx,  and  thence,  being  absorbed, 
may  affect  the  lungs  as  organs  specially  predisposed.  Hence 
some  comparative  experiments  were  made  by  feeding  dogs  with 
the  same  sputum  as  that  employed  in  the  inhalation  experiments. 
Fifteen  grammes  were  mixed  daily  with  the  food  of  each  dog. 
In  two  dogs  fed  at  Munich,  miliary  tubercles  were  found  in  the 
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lungs  after  six  weeks’  feeding  ;  in  six  others  fed  at  Meran  all 
the  organs  were  normal — a  difference  the  explanation  of  which 
is  not  very  clear.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  was  produced 
by  feeding,  the  intestinal  tract  was  affected,  whereas  it  was  free 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  inhalation  was  employed.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  with  two  exceptions,  the  animals,  up  to  the 
time  at  which  they  were  killed  and  found  diseased,  were  well  and 
lively,  and  indicated  their  disease  neither  by  emaciation  nor  other 
external  symptoms.  This  suggests  that  sometimes  in  man  a 
miliary  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  may  remain  latent,  and  cause 
no  symptoms  until  a  Catarrh,  accompanied  with  foci  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  sets  up  Phthisis. 

This  question  of  infection  is  a  most  important  one  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view.  On  many  occasions  it  has  been  noted 
that  there  was  a  strange  persistency  of  Tuberculosis  in  certain 
cattle-sheds,  which,  so  far  as  hygiene  was  concerned,  left  little 
to  be  desired.  Notwithstanding  new  purchases,  good  housing 
and  feeding,  animals  the  most  healthy  were  attacked  after  being 
located  for  some  time  in  these  sheds  ;  while  in  other  sheds, 
under  far  less  favourable  health  conditions,  but  into  which  the 
disease  had  not  been  introduced,  the  cows  remained  free  from 
it.  Haushalter  has  noticed  that  when  young  animals  are  placed 
near  diseased  ones,  they  readily  become  infected.  Infection 
through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere  probably  only  takes 
place  w^hen  the  diseased  animals  have  cough  (which  is  a  very 
common  symptom),  and  there  are  deposits  of  tubercle  under¬ 
going  caseous  softening  in  the  pharynx,  larynx,  or  other  portions 
of  the  air-passages,  or  tubercular  cavities  in  the  parenchyma  of 
the  lungs  communicating  with  these  passages.  The  act  of 
coughing  must  throw  up  into  the  surrounding  air  quantities 
of  particles  of  tubercular  matter  capable  of  infecting  animals 
— and  especially  if  young — in  the  immediate  vicinity.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  infectiousness  of 
Phthisis  in  mankind  has  long  been  suspected,  and  often  asserted 
by  high  medical  authorities. 

As  to  the  inoculability  of  the  disease,  there  are  now  hundreds 
of  positive  experiments  to  prove  it. 

It  has  been  shown  in  an  undeniable  manner  that,  like  Gian- 
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ders,  Tuberculosis  can  be  produced  in  healthy  animals  by  inocu¬ 
lating  them  with  tuberculous  matter  from  man  or  other  crea¬ 
tures.  In  the  last  century,  Kostum  attempted  some  inoculation 
experiments,  and  obtained  positive  results  ;  after  him  came 
Klencke,  who  also  was  successful.  But  it  was  only  in  recent  days 
that  Villemin  commenced  that  series  of  experiments,  continued 
by  a  host  of  other  pathologists — human  and  veterinary — which 
show  in  the  clearest  manner  that  the  disease  is  inoculable  from 
man  to  animals,  and  from  animals  to  animals — is,  in  fact,  a  true 
inoculable  disease.  Transmission  can  be  effected  in  this  way, 
not  only  by  the  tuberculous  matter,  but  also  by  the  bronchial 
secretion  and  the  blood,  the  same  as  the  most  characteristic  viru¬ 
lent  maladies — such  as  Glanders.  With  a  very  small  quantity 
of  tuberculous  matter,  Chauveau  was  able,  by  injection,  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  lungs  of  solipeds  an  eruption  of  miliary  tubercles  ; 
when  a  larger  quantity  was  injected,  great  pulmonary  infiltrations 
were  the  result.  Bovines  were  most  readily  infected  in  this  way. 
But,  like  some  other  virulent  maladies,  again,  the  disease  can  be 
produced  through  the  intact  mucous  membranes — as  that  of  the 
digestive  canal — and  this  renders  this  particular  disease  all  the 
more  formidable.  In  the  writings  referred  to,  I  have  shown  that 
many  experimenters — notably  Gerlach,  Klebs,  Perroncito, 
Harms,  Villemin,  Rivolta,  Saint-Cyr,  and  others— produced  the 
disease  by  feeding  animals  with  human  or  bovine  tubercle,  and 
the  flesh  and  milk  of  tuberculous  animals.  The  alterations  pro¬ 
duced  were  sometimes  slight,  in  others  quite  startling,  and  rarely 
were  they  negative.  The  most  recent  experiments  are  those  by 
Professor  Orth,  of  Gottingen.  In  these,  tuberculous  matter 
from  the  cow'  was  employed,  the  inoculated  animals  being  rab¬ 
bits.  He  introduced  as  far  into  their  mouth  as  possible,  by 
means  of  blunt  forceps,  morsels  of  matter  the  size  of  a  small  pea, 
which  the  majority  of  the  animals  readily  swallowed  :  using  raw, 
freshly-developed  grey  tubercle,  as  well  as  that  which  was  un¬ 
dergoing  caseous  metamorphosis.  He  also  employed  human 
tubercle  derived  from  caseous  Pneumonia,  and  which  was  ad¬ 
ministered  partly  raw,  and  partly  after  having  been  boiled  for 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Fifteen  animals  were  fed  with  matter 
from  diseased  cattle,  and  nine  of  these  were  infected ;  while 
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those  to  which  the  caseous  matter  from  human  lungs  had  been 
given  remained  apparently  healthy.  Of  the  nine  infected  animals, 
four  died,  and  the  remaining  five  became  extremely  emaciated, 
and  were  killed.  On  examination  of  the  bodies,  nearly  all  the 
organs  were  found  involved  in  Tuberculosis.  In  all,  the  glands 
were  affected,  but  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes,  lympha¬ 
tic  glands,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  omentum  were  infected  in 
various  degrees.  In  some  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx 
was  thickened,  the  surface  ulcerated  and  covered  with  a  cheesy 
matter.  In  one  a  deposit  of  tubercle  had  taken  place  in  the 
tonsils,  and  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  were  grey  and  yellowish 
tubercles ;  while  on  each  side  of  the  neck  the  lymphatic  glands 
were  greatly  enlarged,  and  contained  a  number  of  yellow 
caseous  deposits,  partly  discrete,  partly  confluent.  These  al¬ 
terations  in  the  lymphatic  glands — various  in  number  and  in 
different  stages  of  regression — were  found  in  seven  of  the  nine 
rabbits. 

One  of  Orth’s  conclusions  was  that  the  virus  of  Tuberculosis 
penetrates  the  intact  mucous  membranes,  resists  the  action  of 
the  digestive  fluids,  and  constitutes  a  most  dangerous  poison. 

Yet  more  recently,  Professor  Cohnheim,^  of  Leipzig,  has 
added  his  testimony  to  the  vast  amount  of  evidence  already  ac¬ 
cumulated  as  to  the  contagiousness  of  Tuberculosis,  and  has 
supplemented  the  experiments  of  Orth  and  previous  experi¬ 
menters,  by  others  even  more  conclusive.  He  demonstrates  that 
the  test  for  tubercle  is  no  longer  limited  to  certain  qualities  of 
colour  or  consistence,  nor  in  the  presence  of  certain  microscopical 
elements ;  but  really  in  the  power  of  a  morbid  product,  when 
introduced  into  the  body  of  an  animal,  to  produce  Tuberculosis 
in  it.  Cohnheim  insists  that  what  produces  Tuberculosis  is 
tubercle,  and  what  fails  to  produce  the  disease  is  not  tubercle. 
So  that,  judged  by  this  criterion,  the  doctrine  of  Laennec  is  con¬ 
firmed  as  to  the  identity  in  origin  of  caseous  Pneumonia  and 
miliary  Tuberculosis,  both  being  due  to  one  virus  ;  while  Scrofula 
is  also  proved  to  be  identical  in  the  same  direction,  the  scrofulous 
lymphatic  gland  being  likewise  the  repository  of  the  infective 

*  Die  Tuberkulose  vom  Standpunkte  der  Infectionslehre.  Leipzig,  1880. 
See  The  British  Medical  Joiinmllox  May  8,  1880. 
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principle.  Cohnheim,  however,  remarks  what  had  long  ago 
been  noted,  that  all  animals  do  not  become  infected  with  the 
same  readiness. 

Dogs,  for  example,  show  little  susceptibility,  whilst  rabbits 
and  guinea-pigs  have  it  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  way  in 
which  the  tuberculous  substance  is  introduced  into  the  animal  is 
almost  a  matter  of  indifference  ;  the  common  and  most  con¬ 
venient  method  of  procedure  is  inoculation  by  a  small  incision 
either  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  the  pleural  or  peritoneal 
cavities,  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  Whether  there  is 
much  or  little  tubercular  substance  employed,  whether  it  is  used 
alone  or  mixed  with  other  tissues — as,  for  example,  pieces  of 
lung  containing  tubercular  nodules — is  of  little  importance  ;  of 
far  greater  consequence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  used  should  be  fresh  and  free  from  decomposition.  The 
fresher  it  is,  the  less  likely  is  the  experiment  to  be  affected  by 
septic  and  similar  influences,  and  infection  is  the  more  certain. 
How  the  infection  takes  place,  is  best  seen  in  animals  when  the 
tubercular  matter  has  been  introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye.  In  this  case,  if  the  substance  be  absolutely  fresh, 
the  irritation  produced  by  the  introduction  soon  passes  away,  tne 
small  portion  introduced  becomes  gradually  smaller  and  smaller, 
and  may  even  completely  disappear.  Then,  for  a  time,  the  eye 
is  completely  clear  and  intact,  until  suddenly  on  the  iris  a 
smaller  or  larger  number  of  minute  grey  nodules  appear,  which 
grow  to  a  certain  size,  and  then  caseate,  exactly  as  happens  with 
human  tubercle.  In  the  rabbit,  Salomonsen  and  Cohnheim  ob¬ 
served  the  eruption  usually  about  the  twenty-first  day  after 
inoculation  ;  in  guinea-pigs,  as  a  rule,  a  w'eek  earlier.  In  the 
rabbit,  also,  the  period  of  incubation  is  sometimes  shortened  to 
fourteen  days. 

Human  tubercle  or  caseating  scrofulous  products  alike  pro¬ 
duce  Tuberculosis  when  inoculated,  showing  that  in  both  the 
virus  is  the  same ;  and  the  products  are  effective  in  the  same 
degree.  If  a  morsel  of  tubercular  peritoneum  or  cerebral  mem¬ 
brane  be  introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  rabbit,  typical 
Tuberculosis,  commencing  in  the  abdominal  organs,  is  the  result. 
But  inoculation  with  a  piece  of  lung  affected  with  caseating 
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Pneumonia,  or  of  a  caseating  testicle,  produces  exactly  the  same 
effect;  and  nothing  succeeds  better  than  a  freshly  excised 
scrofulous  lymphatic  gland  from  the  neck. 

The  real  test  for  tubercle,  until  the  active  agent  in  producing 
Tuberculosis  is  discovered,  is  inoculation,  or  rather  infection  ; 
and  the  leading  principle  in  this,  as  in  all  other  infecting  mala¬ 
dies  which  produce  local  changes,  is  that  a  tubercular  or 
scrofulous  product  is  generated  wherever  the  tubercular  virus 
remains  for  a  certain  time.  In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  the 
localisation  of  the  disease,  the  mode  of  introduction  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  chief  factor.  When  the  virus  is  once  intro¬ 
duced,  the  extension  of  the  malady  is  influenced  by  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  structure  of  the  part,  and  follows  the  natural  paths 
of  the  organism.  Consequently,  while  on  the  one  hand,  the  course 
which  the  disease  takes  is  very  different  in  different  cases,  the 
eventual  entrance  of  the  virus  into  the  circulation  affords  the 
conditions  for  the  development  of  tubercle  in  distant  organs. 
The  influence  of  the  point  of  introduction  is  strikingly  exempli¬ 
fied  by  inoculation  experiments.  When  a  small  piece  of  tubercle 
is  introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  there  constantly  follows, 
in  the  first  instance.  Tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum,  spleen,  and 
liver  ;  after  inoculation  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  the 
iris  is  first  affected  ;  after  feeding  with  tubercular  matter,  the 
intestine  and  the  mesenteric  glands;  after  the  inhalation  of 
pulverised  sputa,  the  lungs  and  bronchial  glands;  and,  when  the 
material  has  been  introduced  into  the  subcutaneous  connective 
tissue,  it  is  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands  in  which  the  disease 
first  develops. 

That  the  lungs  are  affected  with  tubercular  disease  in  a  far 
larger  ratio  than  other  organs  shows,  in  Professor  Cohnheim’s 
opinion,  that  the  poison  is  introduced  into  the  economy  most 
frequently  with  the  inspired  air.  This  conception  finds  suppor  t, 
he  believes,  in  the  frequency  with  which  the  bronchial  and 
tracheal  lymphatic  glands  are  affected  in  a  very  early  stage  of 
the  disease — so  much  so,  that  an  extensive  tubercular  pleurisy, 
and  still  more  frequently  advanced  caseation  of  the  glands,  is 
found ;  whilst  in  the  lungs  there  are  only  discovered  a  few 
nodules,  or  a  very  scanty  amount  of  caseous  infiltration.  An 
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analogous  condition  is  observed  in  the  certainty  and  rapidity 
with  which  inhaled  carbonaceous  particles  reach  the  pleura  and 
bronchial  glands.  The  conditions  which  determine  whether  the 
inhaled  virus  shall  produce  disseminated  tubercle  or  caseous 
pneumonia  are  still  unknown. 

Whilst  the  pleura  and  bronchial  glands  become  diseased 
immediately  after  or  simultaneously  with  the  lungs,  the  anato¬ 
mical  relations  of  the  air-passages  with  each  other  and  the 
digestive  canal  furnish  the  means  for  further  development  of  the 
disease.  So  soon  as  a  breaking  down  of  tubercular  products 
and  consequent  ulceration  have  taken  place,  a  certain  quantity 
of  tubercular,  that  is  to  say,  of  infecting  matter,  must  leave  the 
lungs.  This  reaches  the  trachea  and  larynx,  and,  if  it  take  root 
there,  tubercle  and  tubercular  ulceration  are  the  consequence. 
Then  come  the  pharynx,  the  soft  palate,  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
and  tonsillar  region,  which  are  all  exposed  to  the  same  influence. 
A  certain  proportion  of  the  matter  is  swallowed,  but  the  passage 
through  the  oesophagus  is  too  rapid,  and  undoubtedly  the  acid 
reaction  of  the  gastric  juice  too  adverse  to  the  local  inoculation 
and  further  development  of  the  organised  tubercle  poison,  to 
favour  the  development  of  the  disease  in  the  oesophagus  and 
stomach,  where  Tuberculosis  is  exceedingly  rare.  When,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  swallowing  of  large  quantities  of  tubercular 
matter,  catarrh  of  the  stomach  has  been  produced,  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  transmission  of  the  virus  into  the  intestine  is 
overcome.  In  the  bowel,  infection  will  most  likely  follow  at 
points  where  the  intestinal  contents  are  longest  detained ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  ileum,  the  caecum,  and  ascending  colon.  The 
upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the  tube  are  less  exposed.  It  is 
easily  ascertainable  in  what  parts  of  the  intestinal  wall  the  tubercle 
is  most  likely  to  fix  itself — on  those  points,  namely,  where  all 
absorbed  substances  are  first  retained  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  lym¬ 
phatic  structures,  the  isolated  and  grouped  lymph  follicles. 
These  are,  in  fact,  as  is  well  known,  the  seat  of  caseating  and 
tubercular  ulcers  of  the  intestine.  Simultaneously  with  or  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  development  of  the  virus  in  the  follicles 
comes  the  development  in  the  mesenteric  glands  ;  whilst,  on  the 
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other  hand,  the  tubercular  ulcers  admit  the  poison  into  the 
branches  of  the  portal  vein,  and  the  liver  is  then  endangered. 
How  frequent  is  Tuberculosis  of  the  liver,  every  one  knows  who 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  this  organ  with  sufficient  care 
in  all  cases  of  chronic  Tuberculosis.  With  this  combination, 
consumptive  disease  of  the  lungs  and  intestine  frequently  ends  ; 
but  further  developments  sometimes  take  place.  The  disease 
may  enter  the  ductus  choledochus  and  produce  Tuberculosis  of 
the  bile-ducts.  More  frequent  and  more  important  is  transmis¬ 
sion  to  the  peritoneum  from  deep  ulcers  of  the  intestine.  And 
the  virus  inhaled  with  the  atmospheric  air  may  take  root  directly 
in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  producing  the  so-called  primary 
Tuberculosis  of  the  larynx. 

Whilst  the  tubercular  disease  of  the  digestive  tube  which  has 
been  described  in  the  foregoing  sketch  is  secondary  to  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  intestinal  canal 
admits  the  virus  into  the  system  for  the  first  time.  Amongst 
this  class  of  cases.  Professor  Cohnheim  reckons  advanced  tuber¬ 
cular  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands  and  peritoneum,  without 
disease,  or  with  only  a  very  slight  disease  of  the  lungs — a  form 
of  the  affection  rare  in  adults,  but  unfortunately  very  common 
in  young  children. 

Professor  Cohnheim’s  remarks  on  uro-genital  Tuberculosis  are 
very  suggestive.  Direct  infection  from  one  sex  to  the  other,  as 
in  Syphilis,  although  not  impossible,  is  scarcely  to  be  expected. 
If  the  virus  from  Tuberculosis  of  the  uterus  ever  is  transmitted 
in  coitn  to  the  male  urethra,  or,  perhaps,  what  is  not  so  unlikely, 
if  a  man  with  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  other  organ  can  trans¬ 
mit  the  tubercular  virus  to  the  genital  mucous  membrane  of  a 
woman,  such  cases  must  still  be  very  exceptional,  as  a  rule,  uro¬ 
genital  Tuberculosis  is  a  disease  of  excretion.  The  virus,  from 
whatever  source  it  has  entered  the  blood,  is  excreted  by  the 
kidneys,  and  doubtless,  like  cinnabar  particles,  oil-drops,  milk- 
globules,  and  bacteria,  through  the  glomeruli.  It  by  this  means 
gets  access  to  the  urinary  passages,  and,  on  whatever  point  it 
gets  a  hold,  Tuberculosis  develops.  Most  frequently,  this  takes 
place  in  the  open  canalicula  of  the  pyramids ;  but  the  disease 
may  develop  also  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  in  the  ureter,  and 
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the  bladder,  and  even  in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra 
Tuberculosis  may  occur.  It  may  cross  in  the  bladder  to  the 
other  ureter,  and  ascend  to  the  other  kidney ;  more  frequently, 
however,  it  is  the  urethra  that  is  attacked.  In  the  male,  the 
virus  attacks  the  prostate,  thence  passes  by  the  ductus  ejacuta- 
torii  to  the  seminal  vesicles,  and  onwards  to  the  vas  deferens, 
epididymis,  and  testicle,  but  it  can  also  pass  directly  where  the 
ureter  and  the  vas  deferens  cross.  In  the  female,  the  anatomical 
arrangement  of  parts  renders  the  route  by  the  urinary  passages 
very  improbable.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  parts 
affected  are  the  Fallopian  tube  and  the  uterine  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  the  virus  entering  the  tube  from  the  peritoneum,  which  is 
scarcely  ever  found  free  from  tubercle  in  genital  Tuberculosis  in 
the  female. 

Although  analysis  showsthaturo-genital  Tuberculosis  is  scarcely 
ever  the  primary  outbreak,  this  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  parts 
where  tubercle  is  localised.  In  meningeal  Tuberculosis,  there 
are  cases,  especially  in  children,  in  which  the  usual  deposits  in 
the  lungs  or  glands  are  not  to  be  found.  How,  in  such  cases,  and 
even  in  those  in  which  the  deposits  in  other  organs  are  present, 
is  the  transmission  of  the  virus  to  the  meninges  of  the  brain  to 
to  be  explained  ?  Dr.  Cohnheim  is  in  such  instances  disposed 
to  accept  Weigert’s  explanation,  who  has  suggested  that  the 
poison  gets  access  to  the  membrane  of  the  brain  from  the  nose, 
passing  through  the  foramina  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

Still  more  difficult  of  explanation  are  cases  of  tubercular  disease 
of  bone  and  fungating  tubercular  disease  of  joints,  occurring 
in  individuals  in  whose  other  organs  no  tubercular  deposit  is  to 
be  discovered.  Although  in  most  such  cases  the  development 
of  the  local  disease  is  traced  to  an  injury,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  an  injury  can  beget  the  tubercular  poison.  Professor 
Cohnheim  conceives  it  to  be  possible  that,  in  such  persons,  the 
virus  is  already  circulating  in  the  blood,  and  that,  with  the  exu¬ 
dation  which  follows  the  injury,  the  poison  leaves  the  blood¬ 
vessels  and  engrafts  itself  in  the  tissues. 

As  a  rule,  the  tubercular  poison  is  not  spread  through  the 
medium  of  the  circulation,  although  in  favourable  instances  this 
occurs  ;  and  metastatic  tubercle,  comparable  to  the  most  deve- 
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loped  forms  of  metastatic  inflammations  and  tumours,  is  some¬ 
times  found.  When  we  add  to  this  mode  of  infection  the  direct 
transmission  from  the  peritoneum  to  the  spleen,  through  the 
lymphatics  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  pleura,  from  the  pleura  to  the 
pericardium,  etc.,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  number  of  organs 
that  are  sometimes  found  affected  with  Tuberculosis. 

In  explanation  of  instances  of  acute  miliary  Tuberculosis  come 
the  cases  described  by  Ponfick,  in  which,  as  a  cause  of  the  contami¬ 
nation  of  the  blood  with  large  quantities  of  the  poison,  Tuber¬ 
culosis  and  caseous  infiltration  of  the  thoracic  duct  were  found. 
A  more  frequent  cause,  however,  of  this  rapid  form  of  the  disease 
is  Tuberculosis  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs,  instances  of 
which  are  recorded  by  Weigart.  A  local  Tuberculosis  of  the 
pleura,  bronchial  glands,  or  mediastinum  has  extended  into  the 
wall  of  a  pulmonary  vein,  and  a  large  surface  of  caseating  tuber¬ 
cular  substance  has  projected  into  the  lumen  of  the  vessel.  In 
the  light  of  these  discoveries,  acute  miliary  Tuberculosis  loses 
much  of  its  mystery. 

When  the  chronic  nature  of  scrofulous  affection  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  glands,  and  the  immunity  to  the  general  health  that  often 
follows  it  and  scrofulous  disease  of  the  joints,  are  compared 
with  the  rapid  and  deadly  course  of  acute  Tuberculosis,  it  may 
seem  extraordinary  that  they  are  all  attributable  to  the  same 
poison  ;  but  inoculation  of  rabbits  shows  that  they  all  produce 
the  same  disease — a  pure  Tuberculosis.  In  endeavouring  to 
account  for  the  comparative  innocence  of  some  classes  of  cases, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  human  organism  may  even 
overcome  entirely  the  poison.  Tuberculosis  can  heal.  Patho¬ 
logical  anatomy  has  long  known  cretification  and  cicatrisation 
after  tubercular  deposit  and  ulceration.  Professor  Cohnheim^ 
assuming  the  error  of  the  dualistic  theory  of  Syphilis,  compares 
the  localisation  of  tubercular  affections  with  cases  of  syphilitic 
infection  in  which  there  is  no  manifestation  of  disease  further 
than  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands.  Individual  differences  in 
the  behaviour  of  the  organism  which  has  been  infected  by  tu¬ 
bercle  are  seen  even  in  inoculated  rabbits.  When  equally 
large  pieces  of  the  same  caseating  lymphatic  gland  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  into  the  anterior  chamber  of 
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!the  eye  of  a  number  of  Guinea-pigs  or  rabbits,  the  first  outbreak 
<of  Tuberculosis  takes  place  about  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  in  all  of  them,  but  the  further  progress  shows  the  greatest 
imaginable  diversities.  One  animal  succumbs  after  five  weeks, 
and,  on  examining  the  body,  nodules  and  caseation  are  found  in 
almost  every  organ  :  the  peritoneum,  liver,  spleen,  lymphatic 
glands,  the  lungs,  vascular  walls,  etc.  A  second  lives  over  two 
months  ;  a  third,  three  months,  and  longer ;  in  another,  not  only 
the  eye  but  the  lungs  are  almost  completely  filled  with  tubercle  ; 
in  another,  the  respiratory  organs  are  almost  entirely  free,  whilst 
the  abdominal  organs  are  extensively  affected  ;  in  a  sixth,  the 
eye  is  completely  destroyed  by  caseous  Panophthalmitis,  whilst 
the  animal  is  otherwise  perfectly  healthy,  is  not  emaciated,  eats 
well,  and  is  strong  and  lively  ;  and  when  finally,  after  many 
months,  it  is  killed,  tubercle  is  found  nowhere  except  in  the  eye. 

Professor  Cohnheim  will  not  have  it  that  the  different  powers 
possessed  by  individuals  of  resisting  the  tubercle  poison  are  due  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  phthisical  or  consumptive  habit  of 
body.  The  so-called  consumptive  habit  of  body  has  nothing  to 
do,  he  believes,  with  a  facility  for  receiving  the  virus,  but  is  a 
product  of  the  disease.  Individuals  with  this  phthisical  habit  of 
body  are  not  specially  predisposed  to  tubercle,  they  are  already 
tubercular.  In  their  case,  the  disease  has  been  either  acquired 
in  early  life  or  has  been  inherited.  That  Tuberculosis  is  here¬ 
ditary  is  too  well  known  to  require  to  be  more  than  stated  ;  but 
translated  into  other  language,  that  means  nothing  more  or  less 
than  that  the  tubercle- virus  can  be  transmitted  in  the  semen  and 
in  the  ovum.  Whether  it  can,  like  the  virus  of  small-pox,  be 
transmitted  to  the  foetus  through  the  placental  circulation,  re¬ 
mains  yet  to  be  learned.  The  only  difference  in  this  respect 
between  it  and  the  syphilitic  poison  is  that,  while  the  latter 
manifests  itself  in  the  offspring  before  or  soon  after  birth,  in  the 
case  of  the  tubercle  poison  the  development  takes  place  at  a 
later  period. 

Thus,  in  the  whole  history  of  tubercle  everything  is  due  to 
the  special  nature  of  the  poisoci  and  its  effects.  According  to  the 
present  manner  of  looking  at  the  subject,  every  man  is  tubercular 
in  whose  body  the  tubercular  virus  has  taken  root.  There  is,  accord- 
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ingly,  no  predisposition  for  tubercle  any  more  than  there  is  a  pre¬ 
disposition  for  Syphilis,  although  some  persons  are  more  easily  in¬ 
fected  than  others.  Nor  is  there  any  constitutional  predisposition 
that  causes  hyperplastic  or  inflammatory  products  to  caseate  like 
tubercle  instead  of  being  absorbed  or  changed  into  connective 
tissue,  but  only  those  pathological  products  undergo  the  specific 
change  which  are  already  the  product  of  the  tubercular  virus. 
Other  than  this,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  Tuber¬ 
culosis  wherein  there  is  a  difference  in  principle  between  it  and 
other  diseases  arising  from  local  infection.  Not  even  the  fever 
is  pathognomonic. 

Let  us  scan  the  additional  evidence  we  possess  as  to  the 
communicability  of  Tuberculosis  in  animals.  In  the  Deutsche 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Thiermedicin  tind  VergleicJiende  Pathologic  for 
September  last.  Professor  Blumberg,  of  Kasan,  Russia,  gives 
an  account  of  an  experiment,  one  only  of  a  large  number 
which  were  followed  with  the  same  results.  These  ex¬ 
periments  were  made  with  sheep,  animals  very  rarely  affected 
with  Tuberculosis.  The  animals  were  eight  in  number,  and  from 
one-and-a-half  to  two  years  old  ;  they  were  kept  in  an  airy,  roomy 
stable.  Their  ordinary  diet  was  good,  and  their  temperature  was 
regularly  taken  for  a  week  before  the  experiment  commenced. 
After  the  feeding  with  the  tuberculous  matter  began,  the  tem¬ 
perature  vacillated  more  or  less,  rising  2^  to  (Cent.)  above 
normal.  Four  of  the  sheep  were  fed  with  sputa  from  phthisical 
people,  the  other  four  with  tuberculous  matter  from  lungs.  The 
material  was  given  on  bread,  which  the  sheep  readily  ate.  In 
order  to  make  absorption  of  the  matter  more  certain,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  was  slightly  scratched  with  a  lancet  be¬ 
fore  feeding.  The  sheep,  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  and  4  received  on  Octo¬ 
ber  19th,  20th,  and  24th,  1877,  eight  grammes  each  of  sputum 
from  phthisical  people;  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8  received  on  the  25th, 
30th,  and  31st  of  the  same  month,  eight  grammes  of  tuberculous 
matter  rubbed  from  lungs  in  distilled  water.  This  matter  was 
obtained  from  people  who  had  died  in  hospital. 

In  December  the  sheep  were  killed  by  opening  the  carotid 
artery.  No.  i  sheep,  when  killed  on  the  30th  of  that  month,  was 
rather  heavier  than  before  the  experiment.  The  mucous  mem- 
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brane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  was  very  hyperaemic,  and  covered 
with  white  foam  ;  lungs  oedematous,  the  right  containing  more 
blood  than  the  left,  its  pleura  very  much  thickened.  Beneath 
the  pleura  was  a  very  great  number  of  hard  grey  nodules,  as 
large  as  a  pin’s  head.  On  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  true 
stomach  was  a  yellowish-white  patch,  about  J  centimetre  wide, 
due  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium.  The  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  small  intestines  was  hyperaemic,  and  speckled  with 
ecchymoses  ;  Beyer’s  patches  were  swollen,  and  here  and  there 
were  yellow  nodules  the  size  of  a  millet-seed.  The  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  caecum  was  tumefied,  reddened,  and  covered  with 
tenacious  mucus.  The  liver  was  dark  brown  and  enlarged,  and 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right  lobe  were  grey  tubercles  the 
size  of  millet-seeds. 

No.  2  sheep  was  also  heavier,  and  had  likewise  received  sputa. 
It  was  killed  on  December  31st.  The  anterior  lobule  of  the  left 
lung  was  hepatised,  and  in  the  lung-tissue  was  an  ecchinococcus 
cyst ;  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  lung  were  a  number  of  grey 
tubercles.  Grey-brown  tubercles  were  also  found  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  spleen.  Beyer’s  patches  were  likewise  swollen ; 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines  were  studded 
yellow  tubercles  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head.  The  jejunum  was 
covered  with  ecchymoses. 

No.  3  sheep,  also  fed  with  sputa,  was  killed  on  December 
30th.  On  the  upper  surface,  and  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
lungs,  were  grey  round  nodules,  of  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head  to  that 
of  a  pea ;  the  liver  was  in  the  same  condition,  while  Beyer’s 
patches  were  greatly  swollen  and  surrounded  by  an  areola  ; 
the  mesenteric  glands  were  swollen,  and  on  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  jejunum  was  a  streak  of  blood  extravasation. 

No.  4  sheep,  also  fed  on  sputa,  was  killed  on  December  31st. 
Under  the  pleura  of  the  lungs,  and  especially  the  posterior 
portions,  were  grey  nodules  between  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  and 
a  small  pea.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  colon  was  speckled 
with  ecchymoses,  and  Beyer’s  patches  were  swollen,  and  they 
were  studded  with  small  yellow  nodules.  The  mesenteric  glands 
were  enlarged,  and  contained  the  same  kind  of  nodule. 

No.  5  sheep,  fed  on  tuberculous  lung-substance.  The 
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vessels  of  thepia-mater  on  the  upper  side  of  the  large  hemisphere 
were  injected,  and  the  brain-substance  was  hypersemic  and  some¬ 
what  oedematous.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  air-passages  was 
reddened,  swollen,  and  covered  with  thick  tenacious  mucus. 
Under  the  pleura  of  the  left  lung  were  greyish-yellow  nodules  the 
size  of  a  pea,  with  a  yellow  caseous  centre.  On  the  upper  surface 

of  the  liver  and  spleen  were  grey  and  yellow  nodules  the  size  of 

-> 

millet-seeds. 

No.  6  sheep,  fed  on  the  same  material,  and  killed  on  Decem¬ 
ber  21  st.  Pia-mater  injected  ;  lining  membrane  of  air-passages 
swollen,  reddened,  and  oedematous.  Lungs  hyperaemic,  and  their 
anterior  part,  especially  the  left  lobes,  hepatised  ;  they  were 
studded  with  small  grey  nodules  of  various  sizes.  The  liver  was 
also  studded  with  white  concretions,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  a  hazel-nut. 

No.  7  sheep,  fed  in  the  same  way,  and  killed  on  December 
29th.  Mucous  membrane  of  larynx  and  air-passages  very  red 
and  somewhat  swollen,  lungs  congested,  and  their  upper  surface 
showing  a  number  of  nodules  of  various  sizes.  The  anterior 
surface  of  the  liver  here  and  there  bad  yellow  patches,  due  to 
partial  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver-cells.  The  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  ^the  true  stomach  was  hyperaemic,  and  showing  a  large 
yellowish  patch ;  that  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum  was  con¬ 
gested  and  showed  small  blood  extravasations ;  Peyer’s  patches 
and  mesenteric  glands  were  rather  swollen. 

No.  8  sheep,  fed  in  the  same  manner,  and  killed  on  December 
29th.  Parenchyma  of  left  lung  had  a  dark-brown  streak,  of  the 
consistence  of  liver,  and  containing  an  abscess  the  size  of  a  pea. 
In  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  were  two  small  white  concretions. 
There  was  a  large  ecchymoses  in  the  duodenum. 

Blumberg  gives  a  histological  description  of  the  miliary 
tubercles  found  in  the  lungs  and  liver.  He  did  not  find  any  giant 
cells,  which  Schiippel  asserts  are  characteristic  of  tubercles. 

Of  the  eight  experiments,  the  necropsies  yielded  evidences  of 
positive  results  in  seven.  Feeding  with  sputa  gave  positive 
results  in  all  cases,  while  that  with  tuberculous  lungs  yielded 
three  positive,  and  one  negative  result  (No.  8).  The  comparatively 
feeble  infection  in  most  of  the  cases  was  probably  due  to  the  short 
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period  the  animals  were  allowed  to  live,  and  the  paucity  of 
material  at  disposal.  The  result  was  looked  upon  as  entirely 
corroborative  of  Villemin’s  views  with  regard  to  the  specific  nature 
of  Tuberculosis. 

Still  more  recently,  Toussaint,  of  the  Toulouse  Veterinary 
School,  has  communicated  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments 
which  further  corroborate  the  evidence  as  to  the  virulent  nature 
of  tuberculous  matter,  and  aftbrd  another  striking  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  certainty  of  tubercular  infection  through  the 
digestive  canal,  and  also  by  inoculation  of  very  small  quantities 
of  matter.  Toussaint  has  not  only  furnished  us  with  additional 
proof  in  this  direction,  but  he  is  also  the  first  to  demonstrate 
that  the  blood  itself  of  tuberculous  animals  is  as  viruliferous  as 
the  caseous  matter  of  the  lungs  or  lymphatic  glands.  Toussaint, 
in  pointing  out  that  Tuberculosis  is  extremely  rare,  or  altogether 
unknown,  in  the  porcine  species,  shows  that  the  experiments  of 
Saint  Cyr  in  1874,  and  which  hav^e  been  since  repeated  by 
-  several  pathologists,  are  evidence  that  the  pig  will,  nevertheless, 
readily  become  infected.  The  reasons  for  the  frequency  of 
Tuberculosis  in  the  cow,  and  its  infrequency  in  the  pig,  while 
both  are  equally  susceptible  to  it  by  experimental  procedure,  he 
explains  in  the  restmie  he  gives  of  his  own  investigations. 

His  experiments  were  divided  into  three  series.  In  the  first, 
three  pigs,  in  excellent  health,  and  seven  to  eight  months  old, 
were  submitted  to  experiment.  On  September  29th,  1879, 
No.  3  pig  was  isolated,  and  to  Nos.  i  and  2  were  given  the  entire 
lungs  of  a  tuberculous  cow,  and  which  contained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  tubercles.  These  lungs  the  two  pigs  greedily  de¬ 
voured.  Two  days  afterwards,  the  floor  of  the  sty  was  carefully 
cleansed,  and  pig  No.  3  was  placed  in  it.  No.  2,  however,  being 
a  sow  well  advanced  in  pregnancy,  was  soon  after  put  into  a 
special  sty,  where  she,  in  eighteen  days,  had  a  litter  of  eight 
young,  four  of  which  she  unfortunately  crushed.  Toussaint 
could  not  examine  the  bodies  of  these,  though  he  did  not  expect 
to  find  any  lesions  of  Tuberculosis  in  them,  as  he  imagined  a 
sufficient  interval  had  not  elapsed.  No.  i  pig  was  killed  seventy- 
seven  days  after  eating  the  lungs  ;  it  had  become  considerably 
emaciated  during  the  last  month.  The  autopsy  showed  very 
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advanced  and  generalised  Tuberculosis.  The  lymphatic 
glands  were  hypertrophied  ;  there  was  ulceration  of  the  soft 
palate,  and  tubercular  nodules  in  all  the  organs,  as  well  as  in 
the  serous  membranes  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  No.  2  sow  died 
in  a  state  of  extreme  emaciation  on  January  loth,  1880,  10 1 
days  after  feeding  off  the  diseased  lungs.  In  this  animal 
there  was  also  ulceration  of  the  soft  palate  ;  all  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  body  had  undergone  calcareous  degeneration, — the 
mammae  were  full  of  tubercles,  and  all  the  parenchymatous 
organs  in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities  were  crowded  with 
tubercles  infiltrated  with  calcareous  salts.  On  the  same  day  as 
its  mother,  the  remaining  young  pig  died.  It  was  also  found  to 
be  tuberculous,  but  the  lesions  were  less  advanced  ;  there  was, 
however,  very  marked  pulmonary  hepatisation.  With  regard  to 
No.  3  pig,  which  had  been  placed  with  Nos.  i  and  2,  it  maintained 
its  condition.  It  was  killed  on  January  12th,  after  a  hundred 
days’  cohabitation  with  the  tuberculous  pigs,  and  on  examining 
its  carcase  commencing  Tuberculosis  was  discovered.  This  was 
limited  to  the  submaxillary  and  the  bronchial  lymphatic  glands  ; 
there  were  also  a  few  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  It  appeared  to  be 
certain  that  the  transmission  of  the  disease  in  this  instance  had 
occurred  through  feeding  out  of  the  common  trough. 

In  the  second  series  of  experiments,  on  December  i8th,  a 
young  pig  was  given  a  portion  of  the  lungs  and  lymphatic  glands 
of  No.  I.  It  was  killed  on  January  12th,  twenty-three  days 
after  ingestion  of  these.  Nothing  was  apparent  on  the  surface 
of  organs,  but  the  submaxillary  were  hypertrophied,  and  when 
examined  microscopically  tubercles  in  the  first  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  were  discovered  in  their  structure.  '  On  December  i8th,  a 
tuberculous  lymphatic  gland  from  No.  i  pig  was  scraped  by^ 
means  of  a  scalpel,  and  these  scrapings,  diluted  with  water  were 
filtered  through  linen  ;  the  filtrate,  to  the  amount  of  one  cubic 
centimetre,  was  injected  on  the  left  side  of  the  soft  palate.  On 
March  i6th,  1880,  fifty-seven  days  afterwards,  the  left  sub¬ 
maxillary  lymphatic  gland  was  enormously  swollen  ;  that  on  the 
opposed  side  was  scarcely  tuberculous,  and  all  the  organs  usually 
affected  were  found  to  be  invaded  with  tubercular  granulations, 
some  of  which  were  white  in  the  centre. 
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The  third  series  of  experiments  were  commenced  on  January 
nth,  1880,  when  a  young  pig  received  the  tuberculous  debris  of 
No.  2  (which  had  died)  to  eat.  On  February  20th  the  sub¬ 
maxillary  lymphatic  glands  were  already  voluminous  ;  on  March 
1 6th,  the  animal  was  all  but  dead,  and  was  killed.  On  exami¬ 
nation  there  was  found  generalised  Tuberculosis  arrived  at  its 
last  stage  of  development.  The  soft  palate  was  likewise  tuber¬ 
culous.  On  January  nth,  a  pig  two  months  old  received  some 
drops  of  blood  from  No.  2,  by  subcutaneous  injection.  An 
irregular,  hard,  and  lobulated  tumour  formed  at  the  seat  of 
inoculation.  Sixty-one  days  after  the  injection  the  animal  was 
killed,  when  tubercles  were  found  in  the  skin  and  glands,  with 
numerous  grey  nodules  in  the  pleurae,  lungs,  liver,  spleen  and 
omentum. 

In  resiLine,  these  experiments  demonstrate  that  the  lesions  in 
the  pig  are  those  of  acute  Tuberculosis,  and  that  they  always 
bring  about  a  fatal  termination  in  a  very  short  time — a  few 
weeks.  Tuberculosis  in  the  pig  is  analogous  to  the  galloping 
Phthisis  of  man.  In  the  bovine  species,  on  the  contrary,  Tuber¬ 
culosis  is  most  frequently  chronic.  It,  therefore,  results  that  the 
young  animals  of  tuberculous  parents  offer  the  feeblest  resistance 
to  the  disease,  and  die  while  young.  With  tuberculous  adults, 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  malady  hinders  reproduction.  Finally, 
a  few  drops  of  blood  are  as  virulent,  in  Tuberculosis,  as  the 
caseous  matter  of  the  glands  or  lungs.  Infection,  according  to 
Toussaint,  in  cases  of  injection  or  contagion,  takes  place  in  the 
mouth. 

That  the  flesh  and  milk  will  produce  Tuberculosis  when 
animals  are  fed  with  it,  had  been  already  conclusively  shown  by 
several  veterinary  experimenters,  and  especially  Gerlach.  These 
experiments  I  have  described  in  the  various  works  already  cited. 
But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  experiments  were  nearly  all  per¬ 
formed  on  small  animals,  they  being  most  convenient.  Only  the 
other  day,  I  received  an  account  of  some  most  interesting  and 
instructive  experiments  performed  by  Bollinger,  of  the  Munich 
Veterinary  School,  on  swine,  goats,  monkeys,  and  guinea-pigs,  with 
the  milk  from  tuberculous  cows.  In  one  instance,  three  pigs,  six 
weeks  old,  were  fed  with  the  milk  of  a  cow  whose  lungs  were 
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recognised  to  be  tuberculous,  and  at  whose  autopsy  these  organs 
were  found  to  be  affected  with  caseous  Pneumonia,  with  Tuber¬ 
culosis  of  the  pleura,  and  bronchial,  mediastinal,  and  mesenteric 
glands,  as  well  as  the  uterus.  The  pigs  died  early  in  the  experi¬ 
ment,  unfortunately,  and  only  in  one  were  the  laryngeal  lymphatic 
glands  found  enlarged  and  softened. 

In  another  instance,  milk  was  obtained  from  a  cow  which, 
after  death,  showed  Tuberculosis  of  the  liver,  peritoneum,  ovaries, 
thoracic  and  abdominal  glands,  and  pleura,  with  cheesy  deposits 
in  the  lungs.  This  milk  was  given  for  about  ten  weeks  to  four 
healthy,  three-weeks-old  swine  ;  it  was  uncooked,  and  from  i  J 
to  3  litres  daily  were  allowed.  During  this  period  the  throat 
glands  were  observed  to  enlarge.  When  from  four  to  five  months 
old,  the  pigs  were  killed,  and  were  found  to  be  affected  with 
advanced  Tuberculosis  ;  more  especially  were  the  lungs,  liver,  and 
spleen  involved,  while  the  throat,  bronchial,  epigastric,  and  portal 

glands  were  extremely  swollen  and  cheesy.  In  two  of  the  swine 

« 

there  were  small  caseous  follicular  ulcers  in  the  ileum.  Control 
swine  (same  litter,  but  not  fed  on  this  food)  remained  healthy. 
A  young-  pig  fed  for  fourteen  days  longer  with  milk  from  the 
same  cow,  gradually  wasted  and  died  when  3|-  months  old — 
three  weeks  after  the  termination  of  the  feeding.  The  autopsy 
revealed  more  especially  caseous  inflammation  of  the  large  intes¬ 
tine,  an  exquisite  miliary  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  with  great 
enlargement  and  caseification  of  the  bronchial  glands. 

In  another  instance,  six  pigs  of  the  same  litter,  from  a  healthy 
sow,  were  experimented  upon,  four  being  fed  with  this  cow’s  milk 
also — two  with  uncooked  milk,  two  with  cooked,  and  the  other 
two  kept  as  control  animals.  After  some  months  the  control 
animals  were  killed,  and  found  to  be  quite  healthy  ;  those  fed 
with  the  cooked  milk,  when  also  killed,  were  affected  with  severe 
generalised  Tuberculosis,  while  of  those  fed  with  uncooked  milk 
•one  that  died  showed  caseous  (scrofulous)  Enteritis,  and  the 
second,  very  unwell,  was  still  alive.  All  the  miliary  tubercles  in 
these  had  the  histological  characters  of  real  tubercle,  while  the 
lymphatic  glands  showed  the  characters  of  these  glands  when 
tuberculous  in  man.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  throat  had 
probably  been  infected  from  the  pharynx  ;  while  the  liver,  and 
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portal  and  epigastric  glands  were  infected  from  absorption  of 
the  virus  by  the  stomach.  From  these  experiments,  it  would 
appear  that  in  swine  Scrofula  is  first  developed  by  the  milk,  then 
Tuberculosis — the  one  being  only  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
other. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  find  these  experiments  of  Bollinger^s 
confirmed  by  an  account  of  accidental  infection  of  pigs,  recorded 
in  Walley’s  work.  Mr.  Bromley,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Lancaster, 
writes  :  “  A  short  time  ago,  two  pigs  were  killed  in  a  farm  in 
this  neighbourhood  ;  they  had  been  fed  with  milk  from  a  cow, 
afterwards  found  to  be  the  subject  of  Tuberculosis,  and  from  • 
which  she  died ;  and  upon  post-mortem  examination  of  these 
pigs,  characteristic  pulmonary  and  pleural  tubercular  lesions 
were  discovered.”  Subsequently  he  writes  :  “  The  mother  of 
the  two  pigs  to  which  I  referred  in  my  last,  has,  within  the  past 
few  days,  been  slaughtered.  She  was  perfectly  healthy,  no  trace 
of  tubercular  or  other  deposits  being  discoverable  in  any  part  of 
her  body.”  This  sow,  if  the  case  had  been  an  experimental 
one,  would  have  been  the  control  animal. 

Veterinary  Surgeon  Miinch,  of  Straubig,  in  a  recent  report  to 
the  Bavarian  Government,  states  that  he  considers  it  an  un¬ 
doubted  fact  that  Tuberculosis  appears  among  pigs  as  soon  as 
they  are  fed  for  any  length  of  time  on  milk  from  tuberculous 
cows.  He  knew  two  establishments  in  which  75  per  cent,  of 
the  animals  were  affected  with  the  disease  through  “  in-and-in  ” 
breeding.  The  pigs  suffered  from  Diarrhoea,  wasted  quickly, 
and  died  after  being  ill  about  three  weeks.  The  autopsy  always 
disclosed  intestinal  Tuberculosis,  with  tubercles  in  the  mesen- 
teric  glands. 

For  further  details  in  this  matter  of  communicability  of  Tuber¬ 
culosis,  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Gray’s  excellent  series  of  papers  on 
this  malady,  in  the  VETERINARY  JOURNAL  (vol.  viii.). 

Now  these  startling  facts  of  transmission  point  out  to  us,  as 
veterinarians,  some  most  important  points  with  regard  to  the 
etiology  of  the  disease,  and  they  also  account  for  its  incessant 
increase.  Young  animals  reared  upon  the  milk  of  tuberculous 
cows  will  receive  the  infection,  and  develop  the  malady  after 
a  long  or  short  interval,  according  to  circumstances. 
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This  impresses  upon  us  the  necessity  for  not  breeding  from 
animals  tainted  with  the  disease,  nor  allowing  them  to  suckle 
young  animals,  if  they  are  bred  from;  neither  should  their  milk  be 
given  for  consumption  to  any  creature.  They  ought  to  be  killed, 
and  if  not  much  infected,  certain  portions  of  their  flesh  may  be 
allowed  for  food.  The  dwellings  they  inhabited  should  be 
treated  as  infected  places,  and  cleansed  and  disinfected. 

What  risk  does  mankind  incur  though  using  the  flesh  and 
milk  of  infected  animals.^  Very  grave  risk  indeed  ;  and  in  the 
paper  in  the  medical  journal  previously  mentioned  I  laid  the 
greatest  stress  on  this.  When  animals  are  in  good  condition, 
the  tubercles  localised,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  not  generally 
involved,  then  the  flesh  may  be  allowed  to  be  sold  for  consump¬ 
tion — the  diseased  parts  being  destroyed.  But  when  there  is 
generalised  Tuberculosis,  or  even  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease  in  any  important  organs,  then  the  flesh  should  not  be 
consumed  as  food.  More  particularly  should  this  be  observed 
when  there  is  emaciation.  In  any  other  chronic  disease  the 
flesh  of  emaciated  animals  is  innutritions  :  in  this  it  is  so,  and 
virulent  as  well. 

With  regard  to  the  milk,  this  should  invariably  be  condemned 
as  highly  dangerous.  I  have  urgently  pointed  out  the  necessity 
for  having  all  dairy  stock  carefully  and  regularly  inspected  by 
thoroughly  competent  veterinarians,  with  a  view  to  discovering 
the  earliest  indications  of  the  disease, 'and  so  to  preserve,  not  only 
the  lives  of  the  healthy  animals  in  contact  with  them,  but  also 
those  of  the  people  who  consume  their  milk.  One  cannot 
experiment  upon  people,  but  judging  from  the  close^relationship 
between  the  pig  and  mankind,  physiologically  and  anatomically 
speaking,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  our  own  would  be  as 
readily  infected  as  the  porcine  species. 

I  have,  years  ago,  thrown  out  the  surmise  that,  as  in  pigs, 
much  of  the  infantile  Diarrhoea  and  Scrofula  and  Tuberculosis 
in  man,  might  justly  be  attributed  to  infection  from  tuberculous 
cows,  the  comparatively  long  latency  of  the  disorders  masking 
their  origin.  A  German,  Doctor  Stang,.  of  Amborach,  has 
given  an  instance  of  a  child  five  years  old,  who  had  been 
allowed  to  consume,  for  a  somewhat  long  period,  the  uncooked 
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milk  of  a  tuberculous  cow,  and  who  died  from  Tuberculosis. 
Klencke,  in  1846,  gave  another  instance  of  death  from  Scrofula 
which  was  probably  due  to  this  cause.  In  the  Prager  Viertel- 
jahresschrift  {Band  142),  Dr.  Epstein,  as  the  result  of  nine  cases  of 
Tuberculosis  in  infants  from  ten  weeks  to  ten  months  old,  in¬ 
cluding  seven  necropsies,  concludes  that  the  presence  of  the 
disease  in  infants  is,  in  most  cases,  due  to  infection  with  the  milk 
of  a  tuberculous  mother,  and  not  to  hereditary  predisposition,  as 
is  usually  supposed.  Two  of  the  children  were  the  offspring  of 
healthy  mothers,  but  one  was  suckled  by  a  phthisical  wet-nurse. 
Seven  of  the  children  were  of  phthisical  mothers.  In  one  of  the 
cases  there  were  intestinal  ulcers  and  caseous  infiltration  of  the 
mesenteric  glands.  Epstein  remarked  that  the  Tuberculosis  of 
infants  and  young  children  differs  from  that  of  adults,  in  the 
great  frequency  with  which  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  especially 
the  glands  of  the  small  intestines,  are  affected,  and  also  in  the 
comparative  rarity  of  pulmonary  disease  in  children.  These  facts 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  starting-point  in  them  and  in  adults 
is  different ;  while  in  the  adults  and  older  children  the  infection 
is  breathed  in,  it  is  ingested  by  infants  and  young  children. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  bring  before  you  this  subject  in  all 
its  importance.  I  have  ventured  to  prove  that  Tuberculosis  is  a 
prevalent,  and  a  continually-extending  disease,  affecting  a  large 
proportion  of  our  bovine  population  ;  that  it  is  very  probably, 
almost  certainly,  infectious  as  from  animal  to  animal ;  that  the 
tuberculous  matter,  when  inoculated,  will  certainly  produce  the 
disease  in  healthy  animals,  and  just  as  certainly  when  they  are 
fed  with  it ;  that  the  diseased  flesh  will  also  do  this  ;  and 
so  will  the  milk  of  cows  affected  with  Tuberculosis.  The 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  I  leave  to  your  con¬ 
sideration,  but  of  their  importance,  to  my  mind,  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion. 
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ON  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  CHEVRON  BONES  IN 

THE  HORSE. 

BY  J.  H.  STEEL,  M.R.C.V.S.,  DEMONSTRATOR  OF  ANATOMY, 
ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Connected  with  the  under  surface  of  the  caudal  vertebrae  of 
many  animals  which  have  the  tail  well  developed,  are  certain 
bones,  formed  more  or  less  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  arch,  called 
chevron  bones  (French,  Os  ent ;  German,  unterhogen ;  hcemapo- 
physes,  Owen).  These  are  always  situated  nearly  opposite  to  an 
intervertebral  space,  and  are  generally  articulated  both  to  the 
vertebra  in  front  and  the  vertebra  behind ;  but  sometimes  chiefly 
or  entirely  either  to  one  or  the  other.  They  are  usually  articu¬ 
lated  movably  to  prominences  {Jiypapophyses)  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  body  of  the  vertebrae,  but  occasionally  become  anchylosed 
to  it.  They  ossify  from  two  centres,  one  on  each  side,  which 
usually  coalesce  in  the  median  line  below,  though  not  unfre- 
quently,  especially  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  series,  where 
they  are  less  developed,  the  two  lateral  portions  remain  perma¬ 
nently  separate.  They  serve  to  give  a  larger  surface  of  attach¬ 
ment  for  the  inferior  muscles  of  the  tail,  and  also  to  protect  the 
caudal  vessels,  which  run  within  the  canal  formed  by  the  series 
of  these  bony  arches  ”  (Flower,  “  Osteology  of  the  Mammalia  ”), 
The  above  excellent  account  of  chevron  bones  will  suffice  to  in¬ 
form  us  of  the  structures  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  Flower 
continues  his  description  of  the  caudal  vertebras,  and  describes 
these  appendages  of  that  region  as  occurring  in  monkeys,  car¬ 
nivora,  cetacea,  etc.,  but  says  : — In  ungulata,  the  tail  is  variable 
in  length,  but  of  simple  character  and  function  ;  it  is  never  pre¬ 
hensile,  nor  has  it  ever  chevron  bones,  although  occasionally,  as  in 
the  ox,  a  pair  of  well-developed  hypapophyses  may  be  produced 
so  as  to  meet  in  the  median  line,  enclosing  a  small  canal.”  The 
rarity  of  the  condition  which  I  have  observed  in  one  case  quite 
warrants  the  professor’s  statements.  In  dissecting  the  pelvis  of 
an  ordinary  van-horse  for  purposes  of  demonstration,  I  noted  the 
presence  of  unusual  projections  situated  below  the  intervertebral 
disc  of  cartilage  of  3-4  coccygeal  vertebrae.  From  these  promi¬ 
nences  the  compressores  coccygis  passed  to  their  anterior  attach- 
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ment.  Closer  investigation  showed  that  the  prominences  are 
flattened  from  without  inwards,  and  have  their  bases  directly 
continuous  by  means  of  ligamentous  structure  with  the  superficial 
white  fibrous  portion  of  the  cartilaginous  disc.  They  are  two  in 
number,  parallel  with  one  another,  and  about  one  inch  long  and 
half  an  inch  deep,  consisting  of  cartilaginous  structure  with  a 
central  ossified  portion  in  each.  The  supporting  ligament  is  not 
complete  posteriorly,  but  perforated  for  the  passage  of  a  lateral 
coccygeal  branch  of  the  inferior  coccygeal  artery,  which  has  been 
coursing  from  before  backwards  below  the  vertebrae  and  here 
breaks  up  into  two  lateral  portions.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  these  bones.  As  to  their  value  from  a 
comparative  point  of  view,  they  are  a  recurrence  to  primitive 
type — to  the  long,  well-developed  tail  of  the  hipparion,  and  more 
distantly  of  the  palaeotherium  and  other  ancestors  of  the  horse. 
The  caudal  region  in  equus  is  much  atrophied,  perhaps  having 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  remarkable  preponderance  of  the  dorso- 
lumbar  vertebrae.  In  our  recent  paper  on  ‘Tndividual  Variations 
in  the  Ass,”  we  have  ventured  to  hint  at  a  gradual  passage  of  the 
vertebrae  (into  the  dorsal  region  of  equus),  which,  if  it  continue 
unchecked,  will  probably  in  thousands  of  years  prevent  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  ‘‘  docking,”  even  if  the  taste  for  this  operation  recurs 
about  that  time  and  the  humanitarians  of  that  day  are  unable  to 
persuade  the  public  that  nature  is  better  than  art.  The  animal 
which  afforded  us  this  specimen  was  behind  his  day  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  thus  gives  us  an  indication  of  past  conditions.  These 
hcemapophyses  are  to  the  under  part  of  the  vertebrae  what  the 
neural  lamina  are  to  the  upper — they  correspond  to  the  lateral 
elements  which  coalesce  along  the  central  line  to  form  the 
sternum  in  the  dorsal  region  ;  or,  according  to  other  anatomists, 
they  are  the  homotypes  of  the  dorsal  sterno  costal  cartilages* 
Whether  they  are  represented  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  region 
is  doubtful.  In  the  DOG,  chevron  bones  are  often  fairly  well 
developed  and  meet  together  along  the  middle  line,  forming  a 
sharply-pointed  haemal  spine.  They  are  seen  beneath  several  of 
the  vertebrae,  usually  the  fourth  and  fifth,  anchylosed  to  the  one 
behind,  having  a  markedly  oblique  direction  forwards,  and  united, 
by  ligament  only,  to  that  before.  Their  presence  is  obscurely 
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alluded  to  in  Fleming’s  translation  of  Chauveau’s  ‘‘Anatomy”  in 
the  following  terms : — “  The  last  (vertebrae  of  the  coccyx)  are 
small  V-shaped  bones,  which  M.  Goubaux  has  described  by  the 
name  of  hypsiloid  bonesP  It  seems  to  us  that  the  posterior  verte¬ 
brae  of  a  dog’s  tail  are,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  this  region,  only 
somewhat  hour-glass  shaped  remnants  of  the  body  (centra)  of 
the  vertebrae,  and  that  the  bones  mentioned  by  Chauveau  are  the 
chevron  bones  such  as  we  have  been  describing.  We  rather 
regret  the  absence  of  some  definite  reference  to  the  statements 
of  the  late  Professor  of  Anatomy,  now  Director,  of  the  Alfort 
Veterinary  School. 


ANTHRAX  FEVER,  OR  LOODIANAH  DISEASE, 

IN  INDIA. 

BY  JAMES  MILLS,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ROYAL  HORSE  ARTILLERY. 

(Co7ttinued  fro7n  page  332,  voL  Xi) 

Post-mortem  Examinations, — Before  entering  into  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  post-mortem  appearances,  a  few  remarks  regard¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  care  which  ought  to  be  exercised  while 
performing  these  examinations  in  India,  and  more  especially 
on  animals  which  have  died  from  this  malady,  may  not  be 
out  of  place,  as  we  must  consider  that  the  dangers  of  infection 
are  tenfold  in  such  a  climate,  in  comparison  to  what  they 
are  at  home.  As  an  illustration  of  the  dangers  we  are  ex¬ 
posed  to,  I  will  relate  my  own  case.  The  last  post-77iGrtem 
examination  which  I  made  on  a  victim  of  Loodiana  Disease,  at 
Bareilly,  was  that  of  a  mare,  the  carcase  of  which  was  simply  a 
mass  of  putrefaction,  and  smelt  horribly,  yet  I  was  anxious  to 
see  it  carried  out  as  far  as  possible  ;  but  I  paid  dearly  for  my 
anxiety,  as  next  day  I  was  attacked  with  acute  diarrhoea  and 
fever,  which  nearly  cost  me  my  life,  and  necessitated  my  re¬ 
maining  on  the  sick  list  for  over  a  month,  and  so  shattered  was 
my  health  that  I  was  compelled  eventually  to  return  to  England. 
Therefore,  from  personal  experience,  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly 
the  necessity  there  is  for  every  conceivable  measure  being  em¬ 
ployed  to  prevent  infection. 
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In  temperate  climates  it  is  said  that  men  who  work  in 
knackeries  do  not  suffer  in  any  way  from  the  contaminated  at¬ 
mospheres  which  they  breathe  ;  but  change  the  conditions,  and 
locate  these  men  in  a  tropical  zone,  and  see  what  the  effect  would 
be.  I  am  confident  such  work  would  have  a  decided  influence 
on  their  health,  and  in  making  a  fost-mortem  examination,  we 
are,  pro  tern.,  placed  under  similar  circumstances  to  these  men, 
although  our  functions  are  scarcely  the  same.  Certainly,  the 
putrefaction  you  are  brought  into  the  presence  of  is  compara¬ 
tively  of  recent  origin,  but  nevertheless  it  is  dangerous  and 
behoves  you  to  be  careful,  as  although  this  “  odeur  infecte  ’’ 
which  is  given  off  might  not  actually  produce  any  specific  disease, 
still  you  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  may  injure  you.  There¬ 
fore,  such  conditions  indicate  the  utmost  precaution. 

Remember  that  the  subject  you  are  now  working  on  has  ceased 
to  be  ;  the  vital  spark  has  fled  ;  waste  and  decay,  are  no  longer 
compensated  by  repair,  and  putrefaction  is  fast  taking  place. 
Consequently,  if  you  wish  your  post-mortem  examination  to  be 
of  any  value,  perform  it  as  soon  as  possible  after  death  takes 
place. 

When  the  patient  dies,  lose  no  time  in  freely  sprinkling  near 
to  and  around  the  carcase  plenty  of  lime,  or  McDougal’s  disin¬ 
fecting  powder,  and  failing  these,  carbolic  acid  ;  but  under 
ordinary  circumstances  one,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  procurable. 

See  that  you  have  no  cuts  or  abrasions  of  the  skin  of  your 
hands.  If  the  skin  is  not  whole,  do  not  attempt  to  perform  the 
post-mortem  examination  yourself,  or  at  least  to  touch  any  part 
of  the  animal,  as  you  run  the  risk  of  inoculation. 

Apply  to  your  hands,  before  beginning  to  operate,  a  mixture 
of  carbolic  acid  and  oil  or  glycerine. 

Have  the  carcase  placed  across  the  wind  (if  wind  there  be), 
and  work  scrupulously  all  the  time  on  the  windward  side,  so  as 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  inhalation  of  the  foul  air  from  it. 

Always,  if  at  all  practicable,  wear  on  such  occasions  clothing 
that  will  wash,  as  you  are  almost  certain  to  get  som.e  drops  of 
blood  or  other  fluid  on  it ;  therefore  change  it  as  soon  as  possible 
after  you  have  finished  the  examination,  and  before  again  wear¬ 
ing  the  same  suit  have  it  thoroughly  disinfected  and  washed. 
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Apply  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  Condy’s  fluid,  to  all  your 
instruments  before  using  them,  and  when  finished  with  have 
every  one  thoroughly  cleaned  with  hot  water  and  soap,  and  again 
apply  the  disinfectant  above-mentioned — in  fact,  everything  that 
has  been  used,  or  that  has  come  in  contact  with  the  animal’s 
body,  ought  to  be  treated  as  contaminated,  and  cleansed  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Post-morteni  Appear a7ices. — I  append  herewith  copies  of  nine 
death  reports.  They  were  the  only  fatal  cases  amongst  the 
R.A.  troop  horses  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  outbreak,  in  1877. 
They  did  not  come  under  my  own  notice,  having  occurred  before 
I  assumed  charge  of  the  battery  ;  but  as  the  post-mortem  appear¬ 
ances  are  of  considerable  importance,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
recopying  these  reports,  as  something  may  be  learned  from  them. 

“Death  Report  No.  i.  Horses  Nos.  67  and  109.— Both  miares 
were  dull  and  off  their  feed  on  the  i6th,  and  appeared  to  be 
suffering  from  Fever,  and  were  treated  for  it.  No  particular 
change  took  place  until  the  evening  of  the  i8th,  when  their 
throats  began  to  swell.  Strong  liniment  was  applied,  and  hot 
fomentations,  which  were  continued  without  any  mitigation  of 
the  symptoms.  By  9  a.m.  on  the  19th  the  throats  of  both  mares 
were  so  swollen  they  could  hardly  breathe  ;  there  was  a  bright 
yellow  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  One  died  at  1 1  a.m.  and 
the  other  at  noon  on  the  19th.  Post-7nortem  showed  severe 
inflammation  of  the  throat.  Symptoms  exactly  the  same  in 
both  cases.” 

“  Death  Report  No.  2,  Horse  No.  68. — The  mare  was  taken 
into  hospital  on  19th,  suffering  from  Fever,  which  continued  till 
her  death,  at  12  noon  on  21st.  Post-7nortem  inspection  showed 
considerable  ulceration  of  the  intestines.” 

“Death  Report  No.  3,  Horse  No.  92. — The  horse  was  taken 
ill  about  10.30  p.m.  on  the  20th,  burning  heat  all  over  the  body, 
succeeded  by  chills  and  cold  sweats.  Swelling  of  the  throat 
commenced,  but  seemed  to  yield  to  local  treatment  ;  no  dis¬ 
charge  from  nostrils.  The  horse  died  at  6  a.m.  on  21st. 
P ost-7norte7n  inspection  showed  no  symptoms,  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
to  account  for  death.  There  was  a  slight  inflammation  of  the 
throat.  Stomach  quite  sound,  and  no  symptoms  of  Colic.” 
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Death  Report  No.  4,  Horse  No.  92.* — When  I  arrived  at 
this  station  I  found  patient  suffering  from  malignant  Fever.  I 
have  never  seen  a  case  of  Loodiana  Fever,  but  should  say  this 
closely  resembles  it.  Considerable  swelling  of  the  glands  ;  pulse 
imperceptible;  respirations  laboured  and  quick;  mem.branes  at 
first  highly  injected,  afterwards  black  ;  abdominal  pains,  and 
entire  loss  of  vitality.  Post-mortem  inspection  : — Ulceration 
of  stomach  and  small  intestines ;  large  quantity  of  yellow 
lymph  all  over  his  body.” 

Death  Report  No.  5,  Horse  No.  3. — Patient  was  attacked 
yesterday  morning,  and  in  a  few  hours  began  to  show  symptoms 
of  violent  pain.  Died  in  about  fifteen  hours.  P ost-mortem 
inspection  : — Intense  inflammation  of  stomach  and  small  intes¬ 
tines,  patches  of  ulceration,  through  one  of  which  ingesta  had 
forced  itself,  although  there  did  not  appear  to  be  an  inordi¬ 
nate  quantity.  Large  quantity  of  lymph  all  over  body.” 

‘‘Death  Report  No.  6,  Horse  No.  96. — Lived  seven  days  after 
being  attacked.  Post-mortem  examination  two  hours  after  death. 
All  the  tissues  very  yellow ;  patches  in  small  intestines,  dark 
purple  colour  ;  and  evident  ulceration  in  duodenum  and  the 
double  portion  of  the  colon.  Stomach  slightly  inflamed.  Spleen 
enlarged  and  empty.  Liver  greatly  congested.  Lungs,  the  left 
one  completely  broken  up,  the  right  one  congested ;  top  portion 
gone.  Pleura  covered  with  yellow  lymph  half  an  inch  thick. 
Head  and  membranes  healthy  except  fluid  in  trachea.  Brain 
and  vessels  congested.” 

“Death  Report  No.  7,  Horse  No.  55. — Patient  was  attacked 
yesterday,  and  died  at  midday  to-day.  No  great  agony;  before 
death  seemed  to  be  turning  putrid,  quite  cold,  and  membranes 
almost  black.  Post-mortem  inspection  : — First  intestines  appeared 
very  yellow,  and  on  removing  them  found  large  quantities  of  yellow 
serum.  Great  discoloration  of  small  intestines  and  thickening. 
Colon  at  anterior  portion  very  much  inflamed,  double  portion 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  semi-digested  grass,  to  which  clots 
of  blood  and  mucus  were  clinging,  and  in  parts  some  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Stomach  greatly  congested.  PeyePs  patches 


*  A  remount,  which  got  this  number  on  the  death  of  horse  92. 
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inflamed,  so  that  they  were  almost  black.  Spleen  inflamed. 
Heart  and  lungs  healthy,  except  the  presence  of  fluid. 

“Death  Report  No.  8,  Horse  No.  69.— Patient  was  attacked 
in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  time  as  No.  5  5,  recorded  yesterday. 
Post-mortem  examination  the  same  as  No.  55,  only  more  yellow 
lymph  visible,” 

Reports  Nos.  i,  2,  and  3  are  those  of  the  offlcer  commanding 
the  battery,  and  the  remainder — viz.,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8 — are  those 
of  my  predecessor. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  am  unable  to  give  the  post-mortem 
appearances  as  fully  as  I  should  have  liked,  having  only  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  three  examinations ;  but  I  think  from  the 
above  death  reports,  and  the  cases  I -shall  now  endeavour  to 
describe,  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  recognise  the  disease. 

1st. — A  country-bred  gelding,  aged  five  years,  belonging  to  i8th 
Bengal  Cavalry.  Duration  of  disease,  three  days  twelve  hours. 
Patient  died  suddenly  and  rather  unexpectedly. 

Post-mortem  examination  two  hours  after  death  revealed, 
externally,  a  well-nourished  body,  a  slight  swelling  between  the 
fore  legs,  but  otherwise  nothing  to  show  the  disease.  Internally, 
on  cutting  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  none  of  the  organs — with 
the  exception  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  which  were  slightly  enlarged 
— presented  an  unusually  morbid  appearance.  There  was  the 
diagnostic  yellow-amber  tint  of  the  body,  with  signs  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  having  existed,  but  nothing  more. 

The  chest  contained  a  small  quantity  of  fluid.  The  pleura 
was  dropsical  in  appearance,  and  highly  inflamed.  The  lungs 
were  ecchymosed  on  their  surface,  and  somewhat  congested.  The 
bronchial  tubes  were  filled  with  a  frothy  mucus. 

The  pericardium  had  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  in  it ; 
the  heart  was  soft  and  flabby,  and  its  tissues  seemed  to  have 
undergone  some  change,  they  did  not  present  that  healthy 
striped  appearance,  but  were  of  a  homogeneous  nature  ;  the  right 
cavities  contained  clots  of  tarry-coloured  blood. 

I  did  not  see  the  animal  before  death,  but  from  the  fact  of  its 
having  dropped  down  dead,  together  with  the  discovery  of  this 
diseased  heart,  and  the  absence  of  serious  lesions  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body,  leaves  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  immediate 
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cause  of  death  must  have  been  due  to  the  heart  giving  way,  while 
the  system  was  labouring  under  the  malady.  I  tried  to  find  out 
whether  there  was  any  previous  history  of  this  organ  having  been 
diseased,  but  as  the  animal  had  not  been  long  in  the  regiment 
little  was  known  of  its  constitution. 

2nd. — A  stud-bred  gelding,  aged,  belonging  to  R.A.  Duration 
of  disease  five  days,  and  died  somewhat  suddenly,  with  symptoms 
of  ruptured  stomach. 

Post-mortem  examination  one  hour  after  death  revealed, 
externally,  great  emaciation,  with  immense  distension  of  the 
abdomen,  which  felt  tense  and  tympanitic.  Both  hind  legs  were 
slightly  swollen,  but  there  were  no  other  external  indications  of 
the  disease.  Internally,  on  cutting  into  the  abdomen  the  result 
was  an  explosion  of  the  most  foul  gas  one  could  imagine ;  the 
abdominal  cavity  was  found  to  contain  the  ingesta  from  the 
stomach,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  sanguineous  fluid. 

On  examining  the  stomach,  it  presented  a  rupture  about  four 
inches  long,  the  edges  of  the  lesions  showed  that  it  had  taken 
place  at  a  part  where  ulceration  existed.  No  doubt  the  process 
of  ulceration  had  thinned  the  walls  of  the  organ,  and  from  the 
pressure  of  the  ingesta,  the  result  was  this  rupture. 

The  coats  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  thickened,  and 
to  the  feel  were  just  like  a  piece  of  blubber  from  a  seal.  The 
cause  of  this  thickening  is  evidently  due  to  the  infiltration  into 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  yellow,  serous-looking  fluid,  found  in 
this  disease,  which  after  death  forms  a  jelly  or  blubbery-looking 
substance. 

The  intestinal  ulceration  was  well  marked  in  this  case,  but  it 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  small  Intestines;  the  duodenum  seemed 
to  suffer  most,  its  surface  presenting  several  ulcers,  which  had 
clean-cut  edges,  just  as  if  they  had  been  gouged  out.  Many  of 
them  penetrated  into  the  muscular  coat,  and  it  seems  only  a 
wonder  why  there  was  not  complete  perforation,  but  I  suppose 
the  patient  had  not  survived  long  enough  for  that  to  take  place. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  all  the  intestines  was  highly 
inflamed,  blackened,  and  fast  approaching  putrefaction  ,  it  was 
also  becoming  detached  in  patches,  as  portions  of  it  were  found 
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The  peritoneum  was  covered  with  spots  of  ecchymosis,  and 
was  of  a  purple  hue. 

The  liver  was  enlarged,  and  easily  broken  up  ;  its  ducts  con¬ 
tained  a  mixture  of  blood  and  pus. 

The  spleen  was  very  much  enlarged,  abnormally  dark  in  colour, . 
and  covered  with  spots  of  ecchymosis.  The  cells  composing  it 
stood  prominently  out,  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  having  a 
large  quantity  of  minute  dots  on  its  surface.  On  section,  the 
whole  of  its  texture  seemed  to  be  broken  up — in  fact,  of  all  the 
organs  of  the  body,  the  spleen  presented  the  worst  appearance, 
the  disease  evidently  completely  disorganising  it. 

The  kidneys  and  bladder  showed  signs  of  intense  inflamma- 
tio'n.  In  the  pelvis  of  the  former  there  was  pus,  and  in  the  latter 
a  quantity  of  putrid  urine,  with  peeling  off  of  its  mucous 
membrane. 

The  chest  contained  fluid.  The  lungs  and  pleura  were  ecchy- 
mosed,  and  the  right  lung  was  emphysematous.  The  trachea 
and  bronchi  were  filled  with  mucus,  with  several  petechial  spots 
on  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  heart  was  comparatively  healthy.  The  pericardium  con¬ 
tained  an  unnatural  amount  of  fluid  of  a  deep  amber  colour. 

The  lymphatic  glands  and  ducts  were  enlarged  and  thickened, 
more  especially  those  in  the  inguinal  region,  extending  down  the 
whole  length  of  both  hind  legs,  which,  as  I  before  mentioned, 
were  swollen.  On  cutting  into  these  swellings,  the  areolar  tissue 
was  loaded  with  a  yellow  serous  infiltration. 

The  whole  muscular  system  was  flaccid,  and  very  dark  in 
colour ;  all  the  vessels  running  through  and  around  the  muscles 
were  engorged  with  black  blood,  which  no  doubt  gave  them  this 
peculiar  hue. 

On  removing  the  eye  from  the  orbital  cavity,  I  found  the  pad 
of  tissue  on  which  it  rests  very  much  infiltrated.  The  vessels  of 
the  eye  showed  signs  of  intense  infla.mmatory  congestion. 

3rd. — A  Baywater  mare,  aged  seven  years,  belonging  to  R.A. 
Duration  of  disease,  fourteen  days.  Patient  died  a  lingering 
death,  after  passing  through  every  possible  stage  of  the  malady. 

Post-mortem  examination,  thirty  minutes  after  death,  revealed, 
externally,  great  emaciation,  with  swelling  of  the  head,  between 
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the  fore  legs,  and  on  the  abdomen,  extending  to  the  mammse,  and 
also  the  extremities.  There  was  black  blood  running  from  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  and  from  the  vagina  was  oozing  a  stream  of 
thick  bloody  urine.  The  foetor  from  the  body  was  simply  beyond 
all  description,  so  much  so  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  I  could  get  any  one,  either  European  or  native,  to  assist  me 
in  the  examination.  Internally,  every  organ  and  tissue  in  the 
abdomen  was  in  a  state  just  bordering  on  putrefaction  or  septi- 
city  ;  the  cavity  itself  contained  a  quantity  of  bloody  serum. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  were  ulcerated  ;  their  coats  black, 
thickened,  and  sloughing  here  and  there  in  patches.  Portions 
of  detached  membrane  were  found  mixed  with  the  faeces  which 
the  large  intestines  contained. 

The  capsule  of  the  liver  was  easily  detached,  the  organ  itself 
much  enlarged,  and  its  structure  softer  than  usual.  The  ducts 
contained  bloody  pus. 

The  spleen  was  half  as  large  again  as  its  normal  size,  highly 
congested,  abnormally  dark  in  colour,  with  complete  disruption 
of  its  tissues. 

Both  kidneys  had  suffered  much.  Their  surface  was  ecchy- 
mosed,  and  the  cortical  substance  soft  and  flabby.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  and  bladder,  was 
ulcerated,  and  easily  peeled  off.  The  bladder  contained  a 
quantity  of  thick  bloody  urine  streaked  with  pus.  The  walls  of 
the  vagina  were  much  inflamed,  and  the  labia  swollen.  The 
mammary  glands  were  dropsical,  and  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  serous  exudate. 

In  the  thorax  bloody  serum  was  found,  to  the  extent  of  about 
one  and  a  half  gallon.  On  the  surface  of  the  lungs  and  pleura 
at  irregular  intervals  were  blotches  of  extravasated  blood,  and 
they  both  presented  a  deep  reddish-yellow  colour.  On  section, 
the  distinctive  amber-yellow  exudate  was  abnormally  present, 
giving  the  parts  quite  a  dropsical  appearance. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes 
presented  a  number  of  petechial  spots,  and  were  partially  filled 
with  frothy  mucus,  streaked  here  and  there  with  blood. 

The  pericardium  contained  an  abnormal  amount  of  fluid,  and 
was  much  discoloured,  as  was  the  heart  itself.  The  right  side 
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of  the  organ  and  all  the  large  vessels  were  engorged  with  dark 
blood — in  fact,  the  whole  circulating  fluid  was  of  the  same  colour, 
whether  an  artery  or  a  vein  was  examined. 

The  tongue  was  black  and  tumefied,  the  discoloration  being 
worst  towards  the  tip. 

Vessels  of  the  brain  congested,  but  otherwise  healthy. 

On  cutting  into  the  swellings  of  the  head  and  extremities,  the 
tissues  were  found  largely  infiltrated  with  serum. 

The  lymphatic  glands  from  the  sublingual  to  the  inguinal  were 
enlarged  and  “knotty.” 

The  hair  of  the  mane  and  tail  was  coming  out  for  some  few 
days  previous  to  death,  but  now  it  could  be  pulled  out  in  large 
quantities  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

Remarks. — The  extent  of  the  morbid  changes  in  the  various 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  will  depend  much  on  the  state  of 
the  patient’s  constitution  prior  to  the  attack,  and  the  duration  of 
the  disease.  Fot'  instance,  if  an  animal  has  a  diseased  heart, 
liver,  or  lungs,  you  will  find  in  such  subjects  that  the  disease  has 
committed  fearful  ravages  on  one  or  other  of  these  previously 
unhealthy  organs  ;  they  are  unable  to  perform  the  increased  work 
thrown  upon  them,  and  ultimately  break  down,  becoming  the 
immediate  cause  of  death. 

Then,  again,  if  an  animal  be  in  a  debilitated  condition  when 
attacked,  an4  although  disease  might  not  exist  in  any  of  the 
organs  of  the  body,  this  class  of  subject  will  die  in  a  very  short 
time — in  some  instances  a  few  hours — as  the  system  is  unable 
to  weather  it  for  any  length  of  time.  In  such  cases  the  morbid 
changes  will  be  somewhat  slight.  There  will  be  simply  signs  of 
intense  inflammation  having  existed  in  every  part  of  the  body, 
the  disease  not  having  raged  long  enough  to  produce  perceptible 
structural  change. 

Where  the  disease  has  been  of  long  duration,  you  will  find 
signs  everywhere  of  organic  decomposition — in  fact,  the  whole 
of  the  body  will  be  septic  or  putrescent  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Wherever  there  is  a  shut  sac,  or  wherever  there  is  loose  and 
permeable  areolar  tissue,  there  you  will  find  preternatural  infil¬ 
trations,  to.  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  a  yellow,  dropsical-looking 
fluid.  This  dropsical  condition  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body 
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is  no  doubt  brought  about  by  the  peculiar  effect  which  the  disease 
has  on  the  absorbent  system,  and  the  consequent  defective 
absorption  it  produces. 

What  may  be  termed  the  diagnostic  post-7nortem  appearances 
in  this  malady  are — the  mal-oxygenated  condition  of  the  blood, 
and  the  presence  of  Bacteria  in  it ;  the  peculiar  amber-yellow 
tint  which  is  imparted  to  the  body,  not  like  the  yellow  of  Biliary 
Fever,  but  a  distinctive  colour  of  its  own,  which,  when  once  seen 
will  be  always  remembered ;  the  condition  of  the  spleen,  and  the 
intestinal  ulceration. —  {'lo  be  contimied. ) 


NOTE  ON  A  CUTANEOUS  AFFECTION  OF  THE 

CAMEL. 

BY  C.  CLAYTON,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ROYAL  ARTILLERY,  KANDAHAR, 

AFGHANISTAN. 

I  AM  forwarding  some  bottles,  duly  labelled,  containing  scrapings 
from  camels  and  mules  which  are  at  present  suffering  from  some 
affection,  the  nature  of  which  I  am  not  able,  for  want  of  proper 
means,  to  ascertain.  This  note,  in  case  parasites  are  found,  may 
be  of  some  interest  to  dermatologists. 

The  disease  is  known  by  the  natives  as  “  Kharish  ” — a  term 
generally  made  use  of  to  designate  all  sorts  of  skin  diseases, 
parasitical  or  otherwise.  The  camels — subjects  of  this  commu¬ 
nication — have  just  returned  from  their  grazing-grounds,  present¬ 
ing  all  the  appearances  of  Scabies,  their  bodies  being  partially 
denuded  of  air  or  wool,  and  covered  in  several  points  with  super¬ 
ficial  wounds,  produced  by  the  animals’  teeth.  The  disease 
generally — the  natives  say  invariably — commences  on  the  inside 
of  both  thighs,  from  thence  spreading  to  muzzle,  head,  neck,  back, 
fore  legs,  and  hind  quarters.  The  natives,  as  with  us  before  such 
complete  studies  and  researches  had  been  made,  attribute  the 
disease  to  neglect,  over-marching  under  heavy  burdens,  indifferent 
feeding,  irregular  watering  ;  but  not — with  or  without  reason,  I 
cannot  at  present  say — to  any  parasite,  or,  to  use  their  own 
word,  to  any  “  js-^^war.”  The  overseers,  men  of  great  practical 
experience,  assure  me  the  disease  exists  in  all  seasons  of  the 
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year  among  Afghan  camels,  as  well  as  among  those  of  Scinde, 
the  Punjaub,  or  Biccaneer — in  fact,  wherever  the  following  treat¬ 
ment  is  not  adopted,  there  the  troublesome  affection  will  break 
out.  This  treatment  must  be  applied  early  in  March,  and  con¬ 
sists  in  administering  to  each  camel,  internally,  one  seer  (or 
about  two  lbs.)  of  Taia-mira  oil  per  diem  for  three  days,  and  well 
rubbing  into  the  whole  surface  of  the  integument  one  seer  of  the 
same.  The  period  of  treatment  lasts  about  twelve  days,  during 
which  full  rations  of  ordinary  food  are  allowed.  The  curative 
measures  adopted  in  the  lines  are  isolation  of  the  affected  beasts, 
and  application  every  three  or  four  days  of  a  mixture  of  mustard 
oil  (the  only  one  procurable),  phenic  acid,  and  sulphur,  in  propor¬ 
tions  varying  with  the  intensity  of  the  cases.  Each  dressing  is 
carefully  removed  after  the  appointed  time  by  means  of  warm 
water  and  soap  ;  three  or  four  dressings,  in  most  cases,  suffice  to 
eradicate  the  disease. 

The  mules  belong  to  the  transport  train  attached  to  this 
column.  The  disease  from  which  they  are  suffering  is  analogous 
to  that  already  described,  with  the  difference  that  it  only  exists 
along  the  back,  loins,  quarters,  and  superior  part  of  ribs — in  fact, 
only  in  points  of  the  body  with  which  the  pack  saddle  comes  in 
contact.  I  must  state  there  has  been  no  communication  what¬ 
ever  between  the  two  classes  of  animals,  as  the  mules  arrived 
from  Quetta  before  the  camels  came  into  Kandahar.  Out  of  500 
baggage  mules,  only  twelve  were  found  to  have  contracted  the 
disease.  The  same  treatment  as  indicated  for  the  camels  has 
been  successful  with  these  beasts.  The  drivers  are  free  from  any 
trace  of  the  malady. 

Where  the  hair  has  fallen  away,  the  skin,  when  not  wounded, 
is  hard,  dry,  and  furrowed  between  long  prominent  wrinkles. 
Marked  uneasiness  and  great  irritation  exist,  as  proved  by  the 
frequent  attempts  of  the  animal  to  bite  the  affected  parts,  and 
the  stamping — first  of  one  foot,  and  then  of  the  other,  as  if  to 
shake  off  some  unwelcome  visitor.  Loss  in  condition  is  most 
pronounced.  A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  caravan  in 
camp,  several  of  the  camel-drivers  were  admitted  into  the  base 
hospital,  suffering  from  a  disease  of  the  integument,  the  exact 
nature  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained.  I  myself,  on  the 
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3rd  of  December,  visited  the  camel-lines,  when  several  native 
attendants  complained  of  great  irritation  about  their  chests, 
back,  ribs,  abdomen,  axillary  regions,  arms,  etc.  On  examina¬ 
tion  of  their  bodies,  I  found  the  parts  just  enumerated  covered 
with  elevations,  of  various  dimensions,  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
skin,  and  pierced  at  their  summit  by  a  small  orifice,  more  easily 
recognised  on  some  than  others — depending,  I  should  say,  upon 
the  amount  of  scratching  which  the  unfortunates  had  indulged 
in. 

[Scabies  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  camel,  and  though 
the  bottles  alluded  to  have  not  reached  us,  yet  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  that  the  cutaneous  malady  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Clayton  was  parasitic.  As  with  the  horse,  ass,  and  mule.  Scabies 
is  an  almost  invariable  concomitant  of  campaigning  with  camels, 
and  was  a  most  serious  disorder  among  these  creatures  in  the 
Crimea.  The  French  army  veterinarians  in  Algeria  have  made 
a  careful  study  of  Scabies  in  the  dromedary  and  camel,  and 
Wallon  has  published  a  good  description  of  it  in  a  monograph 
on  the  first-named  animal  {Memoires  de  la  Commission  d' Hygihie 
Hippiqiie  pres  le  MinisUe  de  la  Guerre.  Paris,  1856).  The 
parasite  will  exist  on  man.  In  1841,  M.  Gervais  discovered  an 
acarus  on  a  mangey  dromedary  which  had  recently  arrived  at 
the  Paris  Museum,  and  which  communicated  so  severe  a  form  of 
Scabies  to  the  people  who  attended  upon  it,  that  the  creature 
had  to  be  destroyed.  Megnin  has  examined  the  itch  insect  of 
the  camel,  and  pronounces  it  to  be  different  in  some  important 
points  to  that  of  man  and  other  animals,  and  designates  it  Sarcoptes 
camelini.  He  has  since  found  it  on  the  giraffe,  llama,  and 
dromedary  ;  so  that  the  form  of  disease  is  Sarcoptic  Scabies, 
The  furfuraceous  ridged  skin,  and  the  subsequent  scleroderma, 
were  witnessed  among  the  camels  affected  with  Scabies  in  the 
Crimea.] 


RETRO-PHARYNGEAL  ABSCESS  IN  CATTLE. 

BY  CHARLES  WHITWORTH,  F.R.C.V.S.,  LONDON. 

In  certain  animals  there  is  a  predisposition  to  take  on  disease 
but  here  the  exciting  cause  appears  to  be  exposure  to  cold,  et  c 
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or  may  be  connected  with  a  strumous  diathesis,  which,  however 
now  and  again  affects  one  or  more  cattle  in  a  herd — from  the 
fact  that  the  patients  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  unwhole¬ 
some  influences  which  operate  upon  similar  constitutions — “short¬ 
horns,  to  wit.”  The  abscess  is  the  result  of  acute  or  chronic 
.inflammation  locally  manifested  in  the  tissues  about  the  pharynx, 
and  which  is  insidious  and  perilous  ;  impeding  deglutition  and 
obstructing  respiration.  The  painful  deglutition  increases,  until 
it  is  found  that  solids  are  refused  and  liquids  regurgitated 
through  the  nose.  Frequent  spasmodic  attempts  are  made  to 
swallow,  as  if  there  was  something  in  the  mouth,  sometimes  with 
and  sometimes  without  an  augmentation  of  their  natural  secre¬ 
tion  ;  unable  or  unwilling  to  swallow  the  abundant  saliva,' the 
patient  allows  it  to  dribble  from  its  mouth.  Although  the  act  of 
swallowing  is  difficult  and  painful,  we  perceive  on  looking  into 
the  fauces  no  appearance  which  can  account  for  these  symptoms ; 
yet,  in  the  greater  proportion  of  cases  which  have  occurred,  the 
morbid  action  has  proved  fatal. 

Symptoms. — Roaring  (audible  at  a  distance)  ;  dysphagia ; 
occasional  rigors  (indicative  of  suppuration) ;  dyspnoea  ;  maras¬ 
mus  ;  rumination  suspended. 

In  1872,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Brownlow,  of  Belton  Park, 
Lincolnshire,  I  examined  one  of  his  most  valuable  short-horned 
bulls,  which  I  certified  to  be  suffering  from  a  “retro-pharyn¬ 
geal  abscess,”  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  death  would  terminate 
in  Apnoea,  unless  tracheotomy  was  had  recourse  to,  and  that  the 
crisis  would  be  when  he  rejected  his  solid  food. 

However,  ere  their  deliberations  were  mature,  the  bull  died  of 
Apnoea.  I  was  present  at  the  autopsy,  which  revealed  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  diagnosis.  The  abscess  was  large,  contained  more  than 
a  quart  of  pus  ;  the  walls  were  thick  ;  other  viscera  healthy. 

About  a  month  later,  on  the  same  “farm,”  another  shorthorn  (a 
heifer  in  calf)  showed  similar  symptoms,  which  animal  I  was  re¬ 
quested  to  visit  and  report  upon,  when  I  proposed  the  following 
operation  :  to  insert  a  tracheotomy  tube,  and  then  cut  down  into 
the  parotideal  region,  puncture  the  wall  of  abscess,  making  a 
dependent  orifice  in  the  submaxillary  space,  and  thereby  discharge 
the  contents  of  abscess ;  then  pass  a  seton  from  above  to  below, 
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and  treat  as  a  common  wound.  The  above  operation  was 
approved  of,  consequently  I  operated  on  heifer  (instanter).  After¬ 
wards  had  her  removed  into  a  covered  yard ;  gave  her  salines  ; 
allowed  her  nutritive  and  sloppy  diet ;  the  wound  was  dressed 
with  carbolic  dressings. 

On  the  following  day  I  visited  her,  when  I  found  that  she  was 
ruminating,  and  that  she  had  partaken  of  all  the  food  that  was 
given  to  her,  and  in  the  main  appeared  comfortable. 

So  far  satisfactory ;  days,  weeks,  and  months  rolled  on,  when 
she  was  regarded,  save  her  isolation  (and  that  the  tube  required 
removing  daily  to  be  washed  and  reinserted  and  strapped  round 
the  neck,  which  the  foreman  soon  learned  to  accomplish),  as  one 
of  the  herd.  At  this  time  the  heifer  was  on  full  diet,  ruminating 
and  increasing  in  bulk,  when  an  accident  occurred. 

It  appears  that  the  heifer  was  drinking  at  the  trough,  and  in 
leaning  over  its  sides,  the  water  being  low,  she  broke  the  strap 
which  was  attached  to,  and  secured  the  tracheotomy-tube ; 
the  granulations,  being  exuberant  at  the  orifice  in  the  trachea, 
collapsed,  ejecting  the  tube  and  plugging  the  orifice  ;  when 
her  respirations  became  accelerated,  and  the  men  at  the  farm 
alarmed  and  unable  to  find  the  tube  (which  had  dropped  into  the 
trough),  they  sent  for  me,  but  unfortunately  I  was  from  home, 
when  they  resolved  to  cut  her  throat  lest  she  might  die  ere  I 
arrived. 

In  the  same  month  of  the  same  year,  I  was  called  in  to 
examine  two  of  the  cattle  the  property  of  the  Reverend  Potchett, 
M.A.,  of  Denton,  Lincolnshire,  which  were  suffering  from  the 
same  condition.  These  animals  were  so  emaciated  that  I  con¬ 
sidered  it  economy  to  slaughter  and  send  them  to  the  kennels, 
rather  than  to  treat,  which  recommendation  was  accepted. 


CASE  OF  PERITO-ENTERITIS,  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
CALCAREOUS  DEPOSITS  IN  THE  LIVER. 

BY  T.  FLINTOFF,  M.R.C.V.S.,  8TJ  HUSSARS,  AFGHANISTAN. 
Whilst  in  camp  at  Basawal,  KhyberLine  Force,  Afghanistan,  I 
was  called  at  5.30  a.m.,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  April,  1880, 
to  see  a  horse  that  was  reported  to  be  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
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Colic.  I  saw  the  case  almost  immediately,  and  found  the  animal 
in  great  pain,  from  what  appeared  to  be  Flatulent  Colic,  but 
what,  on  further  examination,  proved  to  be  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  accompanied  by  Flatulence.  An  ordinary  colic  draught 
was  given  in  the  first  instance,  with  no  apparent  good  result.  The 
tincture  of  opium  in  ounce  doses,  in  conjunction  with  charcoal, 
was  given  repeatedly  afterwards.  Hot  fomentations  to  the  abdo¬ 
men  were  tried,  but  the  patient  was  too  violent  to  admit  of  this 
treatment  being  continued,  and  an  application  of  mustard  was 
substituted ;  enematas  were  frequently  given,  and  when  I  saw 
that  the  Flatulence  did  not  disappear,  I  punctured  the  abdomen, 
about  midway  between  the  anterior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium 
and  the  last  rib,  and  about  nine  inches  below  the  transverse  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  But  very  little  gas  escaped,  and 
the  horse  gradually  sank  and  died  about  ten  a.m.  the  same 
morning. 

The  post-mortem  revealed  extensive  inflammation  of  the  peri¬ 
toneum  and  large  intestines,  with  gangrene  of  the  last-named 
viscus. 

The  liver  was  considerably  atrophied,  and  presented  a  very 
unusual  appearance ;  hence  my  reason  for  contributing  this  case 
to  the  Veterinary  Journal.  The  surface  was  studded  with 
very  light  straw-coloured  spots,  occupying  about  one-third  of  the 
visible  space,  and  on  making  sections  of  the  organ  these  light- 
coloured  spots  were  found  to  pervade  the  substance  of  the  organ. 

I  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  deposited  matter,  and 
found  it  to  be  of  a  calcareous  nature,  and  in  gritty  masses  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  pea.  I  also  placed  a  specimen  under  the 
microscope,  and  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
deposits,  which  was  as  is  above  described. 

The  horse  had  frequently  suffered  from  attacks  of  Colic  for  the 
last  fourteen  months,  but  I  had  never  noticed  any  symptoms  of 
liver  disease  accompanying  the  attacks.  The  visible  mucous 
membranes  had  always  presented  a  normal  appearance,  and 
after  suffering  from  an  attack  of  about  two  hours’  duration,  which 
was  generally  the  length  of  time  the  attacks  lasted,  he  used  to 
appear  quite  well,  suddenly  regaining  his  spirits,  and  ready  for 
work  the  next  day. 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Flatulent  Colic  from  which  the 
horse  suffered  so  frequently,  arose  from  the  defective  secretion  of 
the  liver,  and  to  the  same  cause  I  attribute,  indirectly,  the  termi¬ 
nation  in  death. 

The  horse  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  had  always  kept  his 
condition  fairly  well,  and  done  his  share  of  work  with  the  other 
horses  of  the  troop. 


OVARIAN  TUMOUR. 

BY  CAPTAIN  RUSSELL,  F.R.C.V.S.,  GRANTPIAM. 

On  July  7th  I  was  requested  to  attend  a  mare,  the  property  of 
Mr.  W.  Moor,  of  Burton  Goggles,  which  was  said  to  be  suffering 
from  a  severe  attack  of  Colic  and  stoppage  of  the  bowels. 

The  history  of  the  case,  as  reported  to  me,  was  as  follows : — 
The  mare  had  started  from  home  in  the  morning,  in  company 
with  two  others,  to  take  some  manure  from  one  farm  to  another. 
On  returning  for  another  load,  she  was  observed  to  be  uneasy ; 
presently  showing  unmistakable  symptoms  of  Colic,  she  was 
removed  to  a  stable,  and  two  Colic  draughts  were  administered 
at  an  interval  of  an  hour  or  so  ;  but  the  pain  being  continuous,  I 
was  sent  for.  On  arrival  I  found  my  patient  was  a  seven-years- 
old  valuable  cart-mare.  The  urgent  manifestations  of  pain  had 
somewhat  abated,  but  the  pulse  numbered  84,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  104®  F. ;  there  was  some  trembling  of  the  muscles  of  the 
hind  extremities,  with  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  tympany.  Examination  rectum  dis¬ 
covered  no  trace  of  faeces,  but  great  spasm  of  the  rectum.  After 
watching  the  case  a  few  minutes,  and  making  inquiries  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  food,  etc.,  I  administered  a  hypodermic  injection 
of  morphid  and  atropia  combined,  which  had  a  very  good  effect ; 
all  pain  ceased,  and  the  mare  ate  a  bran  mash  and  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  fof  hay,  but  the  pulse  did  not  alter.  So  I  left  some  medicine 
to  be  administered  at  intervals,  and  returned  home.  I  was 
aroused  about  5.30  the  next  morning  to  see  the  mare  again,  as 
she  had  been  suddenly  taken  very  much  worse.  I  found  she  had 
been  perfectly  quiet  and  free  from  pain  from  the  time  I  left  until 
five  a.m.,  when  the  pain  suddenly  returned  with  great  violence.  I 
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found  the  pulse  lOO  to  i  lo,  temperature  104^^;  expression  of 
countenance  very  anxious ;  increased  respiration ;  cold  extremities ; 
a  good  deal  of  general  trembling,  and  increased  tympany. 
Exploration  per  rectum  showed  matters  exactly  as  on  the  previous 
evening,  not  a  trace  of  faeces,  and  great  spasm.  The^  owner  was 
persuaded  it  was  a  case  of  stoppage  induced  by  overfeeding.  I 
did  not  agree  with  him,  as  I  felt  persuaded  it  was  a  case  of 
mechanical  obstruction,  the  result  of  twisted  intestines,  or  some 
other  cause  impossible  to  diagnose,  but  which  a  post-mortem 
examination  would  reveal.  Seeing  all  efforts  would  be  futile,  I 
asked  for  a  second  opinion,  as  I  could  see  my  client  was  not 
altogether  satisfied.  Mr.  Batchelder,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Grantham? 
at  once  kindly  acceded  to  my  request,  and  came  over.  We  were 
unanimous  that  the  case  was  one  of  an  unusual  character,  and 
would  terminate  fatally.  Everything  was  done  to  ease  the  pain 
and  distress  manifested  by  the  animal,  but  without  avail.  A 
post-mortem  examination  revealed  an  ovarian  tumour  as  large  as 
a  Dutch  cheese,  and  weighing  7J  pounds,  which  had  encircled 
the  intestine  at  the  commencement  of  the  rectum. 

Thinking  this  an  interesting  and  uncommon  case,  I  am  in¬ 
duced  to  send  it  to  the  VETERINARY  J OURNAL.  I  wish  to  add  that 
about  an  hour  before  the  mare  died,  we  administered  5vj.  Hyd. 
chlor.  in  solution.  Thirty  hours  afterwards  some  fowls  were 
picking  over  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  when 
two  of  them  dropped  dead.  Had  the  chloral  anything  to  do 
with  their  death The  only  other  drugs  of  a  poisonous  character 
used  throughout  the  case  were  tincture  of  aconite  in  solution, 
and  morphia  and  atropia  hypodermically. 


TUMOUR  IN  THE  LATERAL  VENTRICLES  OF 

THE  BRAIN. 

BY  L.  BUTTERS,  M.R.C.V.S.,  NORWICH. 

On  the  21st  June  last,  I  was  sent  for  at  midnight  to  look  at  a 
bay  mare,  which  was  stated  to  be  mad.  I  found  the  animal 
insensible  to  all  external  impressions,  in  a  very  wild  state,  and 
quite  unmanageable.  She  was  dashing  about  the  box,  the  door 
and  part  of  the  wall  of  which  she  had  broken  down.  I  bled  her 
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copiously  from  the  jugular  vein,  after  which  she  became  a  little 
quieter,  when  I  ordered  cold  applications  to  the  head.  The  next 
morning  she  was  lying  in  a  comatose  state,  and  looked  almost  as 
if  dead.  I  emptied  the  bladder  by  means  of  the  catheter,  morn¬ 
ing  and  night,  and  also  the  rectum.  She  kept  in  this  state  until 
,  five  a.m.  on  the  24th,  when  she  got  up.  She  could  now  micturate 
of  her  own  accord,  and  I  was  able  to  administer  a  cathartic.  She 
still  took  no  notice  of  anything  that  was  going  on  around  her, 
and  was  quite  blind,  allowing  the  globe  of  the  eye  to  be  touched 
without  her  knowing  it.  The  medicine  operated  well  on  the 
26th  and  27th,  and  I  applied  a  blister  to  the  forehead  and  poll. 
She  kept  on  like  this  until  July  ist,  when  I  advised  the  owner  to 
have  her  destroyed,  as  I  believed  there  was  a  tumour  in  the 
brain. 

On  making  a  post-mortem  examination,  I  found  such  to  be  the 
case — viz.,  a  large  tumour  in  each  of  the  lateral  ventricles 
attached  to  the  plexus  choroides — that  in  the  left  being  rather 
more  than  three  inches  in  length,  and  the  one  in  the  right  about 
an  inch.  The  large  one  was  also  attached  largely  to  the  corpora 
striatum.  This  is  the  fifth  case  which  has  come  under  my 
observation,  two  of  which  I  described  before  the  members  of  the 
Liverpool  Veterinary  Medical  Association  in  1873,  ^.nd  in  all  of 
them  the  symptoms  were  similar  :  one  symptom  being  invariably 
present — viz.,  pressing  the  nose  in  a  corner  of  the  box,  and  keep¬ 
ing  it  firmly  fixed  in  that  position.  In  one  case  the  animal  lay 
in  a  comatose  state  for  about  a  fortnight.  The  structure  and 
appearance  of  the  tumours  were  identical  in  all. 

Charles  Williams,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  of  this  city,  on  seeing  the 
brain  of  the  animal  above  described,  was  much  interested  in  the 
specimen,  and  kindly  made  a  microscopic  examination  of  a 
section  of  one  of  the  tumours,  furnishing  me  with  the  result, 
which  I  have  great  pleasure  in  sending  : — 

The  right  ventricle  contained  a  tumour  the  size  and  shape  of 
a  turkey’s  egg ;  it  had  a  smooth  surface,  and  was  firm  to  the 
touch,  and  had  a  dark  brown  colour,  not  unlike  that  of  spleen. 

“  A  small  offshoot  grew  from  its  internal  side,  under  the  corpus 
callosum,  into  the  left  ventricle. 

“  On  making  a  section  of  the  tumour,  its  inner  aspect  presented 
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a  number  of  yellow  spots  of  various  sizes,  most  of  them  being  about 
the  size  of  a  pea.  These  were  soft,  and  had  the  appearance  of 
soft  tubercle.  On  microscopical  examination,  these  yellow  spots 
were  found  to  consist  wholly  of  plates  of  cholesterine  and  oil 
globules.  No  tubercular  material  was  to  be  seen.  A  portion  of 
the  tumour,  when  allowed  to  dry,  shrivelled  into  a  small  lump 
of  glistening  scales — those  of  cholesterine.” 


POISONING  BY  STRYCHNIA  SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED  IN  THE  DOG. 

BY  THE  SAME. 

On  the  13th  March  last,  at  six  p.m.,  a  large  retriever  bitch 
was  brought  to  the  infirmary  suffering  severely  from  the  effects 
of  strychnia,  which  she  was  supposed  to  have  obtained  by  eating 
rat  poison.  The  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  was  very 
severe,  and  threatened  asphyxia  at  any  moment.  I  immediately 
administered  chloroform,  and  kept  her  under  its  influence  for 
about  an  hour.  I  then  gave  Ext.  belladonna,  gr.  xii.  in  sol.  with 
5j.  Tinct.  opii.,  and  continued  administering  the  chloroform,  only 
leaving  off  for  short  intervals,  and  occasionally  giving  hydrocyanic 
acid  in  lO-Trt  doses  until  nine  o’clock.  I  then  repeated  the 
belladonna  and  opium.  The  spasms  gradually  became  weaker 
and  less  frequent  (in  each  of  which  I  administered  the  chloro¬ 
form),  and  at  last  ceased,  leaving  her  very  weak  and  lying  down. 
In  the  morning  I  found  she  had  perfectly  recovered.  - 


HYDRATE  OF  CHLORAL  IN  VETERINARY 

PRACTICE. 

BY  J.  CAMMACK,  M.R.C.V.S.,  CAPE  TOWN,  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Having  frequently  received  much  benefit  from  the  use  of  this 
drug  in  practice,  I  propose  to  give  a  few  cases  at  some  length, 
showing  its  generally  useful  application  to  veterinary  purposes. 
Since  I  had  the  privilege,  in  1871,  of  seeing  it  experimented  with 
by  direction  of  Professor  Williams,  of  Edinburgh,  it  has  been  of 
considerable  use  to  me  as  a  mild  anaesthetic  in  trifling  cases,  and 
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once  or  twice  I  think  has  been  the  means  of  saving  life  when 
other  remedies  had  been  used  with  an  appearance  of  failure. 
From  the  ease  with  which  a  harmless  dose  will  render  an  animal 
helpless  and  manageable,  it  is  possible  that  most  of  our  opera¬ 
tions  and  manipulations,  whether  the  throwing  of  the  patient  be 
required  or  not,  will  come  to  be  preceded  by  its  administration. 
Contraction  of  the  voluntary  muscles  is  suspended  temporarily 
to  a  degree  that  varies  with  the  dose,  and  possibly  with  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  individual,  whether  it  be  given  by  mouth  or 
rectum,  and  this,  in  handling  scores  of  horses,  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  manipulator  as  well  as  owner  ;  for,  however  muscular 
the  patient  may  be,  any  possibility  of  “broken  back’^  or  thigh  is 
obviated,  and  I  believe  that  all  the  instances — and  they  are  many 
— of  these  “  operation  ”  accidents  are  due  to  muscular  contrac¬ 
tion  ;  for,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  they  only  occur  in  corn-fed  sub¬ 
jects,  which,  from  their  value,  are  confided  to  the  M.R.C.V.S., 
and  not  to  the  unqualified  practitioner  or  mere  castrator,  when 
operations  are  required.  Where  hyper-sensitiveness  and  irri¬ 
tability  render  casting  for  trifles  necessary,  it  acts  instantly  as  a 
charm,  especially  in  the  horse,  allowing  painful  wounds,  etc., 
to  be  approached  without  resistance,  the  most  vicious  subjects 
becoming  tame. 

Case  I.  Dutch  cow  straining  violently  after  recent  parturition. 
Give  ^ij  in  water;  remoye  placenta  on  cessation  of  straining, 
which  takes  place  in  five  minutes  and  is  not  repeated. 

Case  2.  “  Hysteria.”  A  four-year-old  mare,  property  of  Mr. 
Twidale  Scampton,  Lincoln  (England),  having  received  purga¬ 
tives,  sedatives,  diuretics  at  intervals,  for  thirty  hours,  getting 
worse  and  owner  impatient,  receives  per  rectum  ^ij  in  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  cold  water :  the  frantic  condition  of  animal  having  rendered 
further  administration  of  fluids  by  the  mouth  next  to  impossible. 
In  ten  minutes  the  excitement  of  the  animal,  which  has  been  of 
great  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stable  in  which  she  is 
standing,  has  disappeared.  She  calmly  feeds  for  the  first  time 
since  her  seizure.  Voids,  frequently,  small  quantities  of  urine 
characteristic  of  the  disease,  behaving  as  if  the  act  slightly  irri¬ 
tated  her.  In  about  seven  hours’  time,  while  feeding,  exhibits  a 
return  of  the  excitation  by  quickly  moving  the  hind  limbs  as  if 
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trotting.  A  dose  of  5vi.  is  given  as  before,  with  dispersion  of  the 
symptoms,  which  in  ten  hours  again  show  themselves ;  she  is 
easily  startled,  assumes  a  listening  attitude,  and  screams — urine 
is  still  as  highly  coloured  as  at  first.  Give  5iv,  after  which  there 
is  no  further  symptom  of  the  hyperaesthesia.  The  administration 
of  medicines  in  a  liquid  form  was  rendered  safe  by  the  action  of 
the  chloral. 

Case  3.  Pharyngitis.  Seventeen  days  after  attack,  and  twelve 
after  apparant  recovery,  an  aged  Cape  cab-stallion  is  unable  to 
swallow.  On  attempting  to  explore  mouth,  though  trachea  has 
been  opened,  the  animal  will  not  tolerate  the  drawing  forward  of 
the  tongue  or  opening  of  the  mouth  with  or  without  use  of  the 
balling  iron.  Give  5x  chloral  per  rectuniy  and  in  a  short  time 
search  mouth  without  casting ;  discover  abscess,  and  puncture 
with  canulated  needle  of  hypodermic  syringe. 

Case  4.  “  Mad  cow.”  Shorthorn  cow,  about  six  months  in 
calf.  Has  been  taken  from  grass  and  placed  wdth  others  in  a 
strawyard.  Approaching  her,  she  runs  away  with  a  startled 
aspect,  then  walks  round  intruders  threateningly ;  has  charged 
two  or  three  persons,  bellows  considerably.  Give  every  twelve 
hours,  being  in  low  condition  ;  clothe  and  tie  her  up.  There  is 
visible  alteration  at  once  ;  gets  well.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
this  case  depended  on  indigestion  ;  for,  some  months  afterwards 
on  her  being  fed  on  barley-straw,  the  symptoms,  preceded  by 
constipation,  were  again  observed,  and  were  removed  after  the 
use  of  doses  of  oil  and  linseed  decoctions. 

Case  5.  An  aged  cow  has  had  fits  for  three  hours.  "Presents 
the  appearance  of  strychnine  poisoning,  which  owner  thinks  has 
probably  taken  place.  Give,  per  rectum^  pj  in  water ;  animal 
becomes  calm,  and  I  am  enabled  to  give  oil,  per  orem. 

Case  6.  Cart  mare,  an  inveterate  kicker ;  owner  of  a  stallion 
refuses  his  horse’s  services  unless  she  is  drugged.  A  ‘‘wine- 
glassful”  of  laudanum  was  once  given  her,  and  rendered  her  “a 
thousand  times  worse.”  Object  attained  by  one  dose  of 
chloral.  ^ 

In  conclusion  I  will  mention  the  only  case  where  I  have  seen 
the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  bad  effects  from  it,  and  in  this 
case  it  was  given  in  a  condition  so  undiluted  as  to  be  irritating, 
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it  not  positively  caustic,  and  probably  before  a  correct  diagnosis 
had  been  arrived  at. 

Case  7.  Am  called  out  of  bed  to  a  horse  with  “  stoppage  of  the 
water.”  Subject  proves  to  be  an  aged  coach-horse,  in  low  condi¬ 
tion,  with  severe  abdominal  pain.  Consider  it  a  case  of  spasmodic 
colic ;  give,  as  I  had  frequently  before,  and  often  have  since,  5iv 
chloral,  but  by  misadventure  seize  a  four-ounce  bottle  containing 
four  ounces  chloral  in  solution  ;  pour  the  whole  into  a  soda-water 
bottle,  fill  up  with  oil,  and  proceed  to  administer.  There  is  quickly 
an  inability  to  swallow,  with  a  flow  of  saliva  ;  but  I  persevere, 
desisting  only  when  he  reels  and  staggers  from  the  development 
of  the  physiological  action  of  the  drug.  I  discover  the  error,  and 
guess  he  has  swallowed  about  three  ounces  of  it.  See  him  again 
in  six  hours,  and  owner  approvingly  says  “it  was  a  good  strong 
dose,  for  it  made  him  very  drunk,  and  vomit  like  a  pig  in  ten 
minutes  after  he  had  it.”  He  has  now  a  pulse  of  70,  abdominal 
pain  on  swallowing  only,  whether  fluids  or  solids.  Dies  in  forty 
hours  after  reception  of  the  “  remedy.”  The  membrane  of  the 
pyloric  region  of  stomach  is  slightly  reddened,  sub-mucous  tissue 
unfiltrated,  small  bowels  healthy,  colon  is  inflamed,  and  there  is 
extensive  Peritonitis. 


©tritortal. 

THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  VETERINARY 

SURGEON. 

A  SUBJECT  of  perhaps  equal  moment  with  the  professional  education 
of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  is  that  of  his  general  education ;  and  its 
importance  is  evidenced  by  the  considerable  amount  of  attention  directed 
to  it  on  the  Continent,  where,  notwithstanding  the  already  comparatively 
high  standard  at  which  the  matriculatory  examination  of  the  veterinary 
schools  has  been  fixed,  a  still  higher  test  is  sought  to  be  imposed. 

In  this  country,  until  quite  recently  no  educational  test  whatever  was 
applied  to  candidates  for  admission  to  our  schools,  and  the  illiterate 
were  admitted  as  freely  as  those  who  possessed  a  fair  amount  of 
general  knowledge.  We  have  already  given  the  reason  for  this^  arid  we 
need  scarcely  refer  to  the  result.  No  one  who  has  studied  the  history 
of  veterinary  medicine  in  these  kingdoms,  and  kept  his  eyes  and  ears 
open  for  proofs  of  the  effect  of  this  neglect,  will  for  a  moment  attem.pt 
to  deny  that  defective  general  knowledge  has  been  as  great  a  barrier  to 
advancement  as  imperfect  professional  education.  Indeed,  if  we 
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were  asked  what  has  kept  the  profession  for  so  many  years  in  such  an 
inferior  social  position,  we  would  unhesitatingly  say  that  it  was  the  low 
standard  of  education — the  illiterateness — which  the  public  associate  with 
the  designation  or  calling  of  veterinary  surgeon.  We  are  continually 
complaining  of  our  inferior  or  degraded  status,  and  are  only  too  ready 
to  blame  the  public  for  its  non-recognition  of  us  as  men  of  science — as 
professional  men  ;  or  we  seek  everywhere  for  the  cause  except  in  the 
right  quarter.  We  may  rest  assured  that  if  we  have  failed  to  be 
recognised  as  men  of  education,  as  men  of  science,  it  is  simply  our 
own  fault :  we  have  not  striven  to  be  either  the  one  or  the  other.  When 
we  are  fitted  to  assume  the  position  to  which  we  aspire,  and  which  we 
are  never  tired  of  accusing  outsiders  of  denying  us,  it  will  readily  be 
accorded.  We  have  put  such  a  slender  value  upon  our  profession  :  we 
hold  it,  apparently,  in  such  insignificant  regard,  that  we  not  only  allow 
every  ignorant  impostor  to  assume  our  title,  but  we  permit  men  to  enter 
our  ranks  who  are  unfit  to  represent  us  before  the  public  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact — men  who  can  only  bring  disparagement  upon  the 
branch  of  medicine  they  have  been  allowed  to  adopt.  It  is  true  that, 
for  the  last  few  years,  the  schools  have  carried  out,  or  tried  to  carry  out, 
a  matriculation  examination  ;  but  to  those  who  have  watched  the  result, 
it  must  have  appeared  anything  but  satisfactory.  While  at  one  school 
the  standard  of  general  education  may  have  been  placed  decently  high, 
and  the  test  honestly  applied,  there  is  only  too  glaring  evidence  to  show 
that  at  another  it  must  have  been  exceedingly  low,  or  the  test  has  not 
been  fairly  imposed.  Where  we  have  private  competing  schools, 
struggling  to  live,  and  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  how  they  may  obtain 
the  wherewithal  to  exist,  this  will  be  the  case,  and  the  school  which  shirks 
the  duty  of  exacting  proof  of  a  moderate  degree  of  knowledge  from  the 
candidates  who  seek  admission  to  its  benches,  will  probably  do  so  from 
the  notion  that  it  can  admit  those  who  fail  to  enter,  or  dare  not  claim 
entrance  to  the  schools  which  demand  this  proof. 

Without  a  good  education,  students  cannot  be  supposed  to  understand 
the  subjects  they  are  called  upon  to  inform  themselves,  to  comprehend, 
the  objects  of  their  study,  or  to  profitably  follow  their  teachers,  whose 
labours  are  greatly  increased  and  their  lives  harassed  by  having  to  do 
with  pupils  who  are  mentally  incompetent  to  receive  their  instruction. 
And  without  a  good  general  education  the  practitioner  will  rarely  be 
able  to  accomplish  much  either  for  himself,  for  his  profession,  or  for  his 
country.  We  have  but  to  look  to  our  own  annals  during  the  last  eighty 
years  for  a  justification  of  this  assertion. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  persons  that  veterinary  surgeons  do  not 
require  to  be  highly  educated  \  and,  indeed,  that  education  is  rather  a 
drawback  to  the  student  of  veterinary  medicine.  Such  a  statement  is  as 
destitute  of  proof  as  it  is  of  sense.  Members  of  the  veterinary  profession 
should  be  as  well  educated,  and  as  competent  to  assume  a  respectable 
position  in  society,  as  medical  men,  and  until  they  are  so  it  is  useless 
lamenting  or  scolding  at  our  ill-fortune.  Some  modest  individuals 
think  that  country  practitioners  need  not  be  educated  men — in  fact, 
that  anybody  is  good  enough  for  the  country.  We  do  not  at  all  share 
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in  this  opinion,  but  assert  that  veterinary  surgeons  everywhere  should 
be  educated  men,  and  that  owners  of  animals  who  chance  to  reside  in 
the  country  have  as  much  need  and  right  to  the  services  of  well-informed 
practitioners  as  those  who  dwell  in  towns.  We  do  not  find  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  or  Surgeons  making  any  distinction  with  regard 
to  graduates  for  cities,  the  army,  or  the  country.  Veterinary  medicine  is 
the  same,  whether  practised  in  London  or  the  wilds  of  Wales,  and 
demands  the  same  amount  of  skill  and  intelligence  in  town  and  country. 

Without  a  fair  amount  of  general  education  we  can  make  no  progress, 
but  must  retrograde.  Education  is  now  so  common  and  so  cheap,  that 
it  is  placed  within  reach  of  the  very  humblest.  Surely  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  that  graduates  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
shall  be  as  well  educated  as  a  grocer’s  apprentice  or  a  draper’s  assistant, 
and  that  they  shall  possess  a  reasonable  acquaintance  with  the  proverbial 
three  R’s.  It  is  only  too  evident  that  they  will  never  do  so  under  the 
present  system ;  and  as  the  Royal  College  is  responsible  to  the  profession 
and  the  public  that  those  who  obtain  its  diploma  are  in  every  respect 
qualified  to  assume  and  maintain  the  position  which  that  diploma 
should  confer,  it  will  most  certainly  fail  in  its  duty  if  it  does  not  take  steps 
to  ascertain  whether  those  who  apply  to  become  members  of  our  corpora¬ 
tion  are  so  educated,  generally  and  professionally,  that  the  reputation 
of  veterinary  science,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country,  will  not  suffer  at 
their  hands. 

The  strength  of  a  chain  is  that  of  its  weakest  link.  Our  weakest 
professional  link  is  at  present  that  of  education,  and  until  we  have  made 
it  one  of  the  strongest  it  is  simply  nonsense,  or  something  worse,  for  us 
to  claim  to  be  a  learned  and  scientific  profession. 


INDIVIDUAL  VARIATION  IN  EQUUS  ASINUS. 

In  a  paper  contributed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  for  January  of  this  year,  Mr.  J.  H.  Steel,  M.R.C.V.S.,  points  out 
some  interesting  and  notable  variations  he  has  observed  in  the  asinine 
species.  These  individual  variations  he  finds  more  especially  in  the  vertebras, 
bones  of  the  limbs,  several  of  the  muscles  of  the  head,  neck,  trunk,  and  legs, 
as  well  as  in  the  viscera  and  blood-vessels.  The  observations  are  valuable, 
not  only  from  an  anatomical,  but  also  from  a  zoological  point  of  view,  and 
are  evidence  of  great  attention  and  close  comparison  in  the  dissecting-room. 


THE  BELGIAN  VETERINARY  CONGRESS. 

As  announced  in  our  last  issue,  a  National  Veterinary  Congress  was  held  in 
Brussels  on  July  8th,  9th,  loth.  This  year  being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  Belgium,  Brussels  has  been  en  fete  for  some  time,  and 
several  congresses  of  scientific  men,  humanitarians,  and  social  economists 
have  marked  the  memorable  occasion.  That  of  the^  veterinary  profession 
was  a  great  success.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  King,  opened  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  its^  expenses  to  a  great  extent 
met  by  a  public  grant,  it  could  not  prove  anything  but  a  success,  especially 
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when  its  objects  met  with  not  only  the  approbation  of  royalty,  but  also^  the 
support  and  enthusiasm  of  the  entire  body  of  the  profession  in  Belgium. 
Delegates  were  also  present  from  Germany,  France,  Holland,  and  other 
countries,  as  well  as  England — the  latter  being  represented  by  the  President 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Mr.  Fleming. 

The  business  of  the  Congress  was  conducted  in  an  excellent  manner,  under 
the  able  presidentship  of  Professor  Thiernesse,  Director  of  the  National 
Veterinary  School  at  Brussels.  Five  subjects  were  discussed,  and  progress 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  each  of  these  having  been  allotted  to  a  competent 
member  of  the  profession,  who  wrote  a  rapport  on  it.  This  was  printed  and 
distributed  among  those  who  had  signified  their  intention  to  be  present,  some 
days  before  the  Congress  met ;  so  that  at  the  meeting  the  discussion  of  each 
subject  was  commenced  at  once,  those  who  joined  in  it  being  fully  prepared, 
through  having  leisurely  studied  the  rapport;  therefore  no  time  was  lost. 
The  discussions  were  well  maintained,  and  each  resolution  was  supported  or 
opposed  with  all  the  energetic  eloquence  which  distinguishes  our  Continental 
colleagues.  The  meetings  of  the  Congress  were  held  in  the  splendid  new 
town  hall  of  the  Commune  of  Anderlecht,  in  which  the  veterinary  school  is 
situated.  On  the  second  evening  of  the  Congress,  the  members  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  municipality  of  Anderlecht  at  a  rdout^  which  was  enlivened 
by  the  excellent  band  of  the  Garde  Civique^  and  the  presence  of  the  officers 
en  grande  temte.  The  Congress  terminated  with  a  splendid  banquet  at  the 
restaurant  of  the  Palais  de  Bourse,  and  at  which  toasts  came  fast  and  in 
abundance.  The  purport  of  the  first  toast,  that  of  the  King,  was  telegraphed 
to  the  Royal  Palace  at  Laeken,  and  received  a  gracious  response.  The  foreign 
delegates  could  have  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  generosity,  amiability,  and 
friendship  displayed  towards  them  by  their  Belgian  confreres^  who  spared  no 
pains  to  impress  upon  their  visitors  that  there  is  a  professional  brotherhood 
which  recognises  no  nationality.  Personally  we  tender  our  warmest  thanks  to 
the  Director  and  professors  of  the  Cureghem  school,  and  to  our  army  co7ifrlres 
and  colleagues  in  civil  practice  in  Belgium,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the 
high  position  they  already  occupy  in  royal  and  public  estimation  may  be  still 
further  heightened  when  the  results  of  the  Congress  become  known.  A  well- 
educated  and  scientific  body  of  gentlemen,  the  veterinary  surgeons  of 
Belgium  are  well  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  and  the  esteem  in* 
which  they  are  held. 


PELVIC  HERNIA  IN  THE  OX. 

In  the^  Thterarzthche  Mittheilungen^  Lohrer  draws  attention  to  what  he 
calls  “internal  hernia,”  or  “internal  abdominal  hernia,”  which  appears  to  be 
somewhat  frequent  in  Germany.  During  forty  years’  practice,  Lohrer  had 
only  observed  this  accident  in  male  oxen  which  had  been  castrated.  It  al¬ 
ways  consists  in  the  passage  of  a  knuckle  of  intestine  through  a  rent  in  the 
fold  of  peritoneum  extending  between  the  spermatic  cord  and  the  roof  of  the 
pelvic  cavity,  when  strangulation  occurs.  The  animals  were  generally  from 
eight  months  to  five  years  old,  and  the  hernia  occurred  on  either  the  right 
or  left  side,  sometimes  on  both  sides  in  the  same  animal.  The  oxen  had  all 
been  castrated  early,  and  Lohrer  is  of  opinion  that  the  operation  is  a  predis¬ 
posing  cause,  from  undue  traction  on  the  spermatic  cord  during  emasculation, 
whereby  the  peritoneal  duplicature  is  torn  ;  or  the  spermatic  cord  may  form 
adhesions  in  the  inguinal  canal  by  its  cut  extremity,  and  so  producing  exag¬ 
gerated  tension  on  this  peritoneal  fold,  render  its  laceration  more  easy  and 
likely  to  occur.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  adhesive  infiammation  which 
immovably  fixes  this  extremity  of  the  cord,  offers  a  serious  obstacle  to  its 
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further  development,  and  that  during  the  general  growth  of  the  body  and  the 
increase  in  every  direction  of  the  pelvic  cavity  and  the  organs  it  contains,  the 
cords  which  weie  at  first  relaxed  and  flaccid  gradually  lose  their  curvilinear 
direction,  become  tense,  and  pass  obliquely  downwards,  forwards,  and  out¬ 
wards,  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvis.  The  peritoneum  surrounding  the 
cord  evidently  submits  to  the  same  degree  of  tension,  and  if  the  abdominal 
viscera  happen  to  press  more  than  usual  on  this  thin  septum,  they  may  cause 
its  mpture,  and  so  penetrate  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  accident  may  happen  in 
various  ways,  as  when  the  animal  is  ascending  a  steep  path,  lumping  on  its 
companions,  or  standing  in  a  stall  with  a  very  sloping  floor. 

When  the  laceration  takes  place  in  oxen  more  than  two  years  old,  the  in¬ 
testine  does  not  immediately  pass  into  it,  this  depending  upon  a  combination 
of  circumstances. 

The  principal  symptoms  are  frequent  Colic,  Anorexia,  constipation,  and  a 
straddling  position  of  the  posterior  limbs.  Exploration  per  rectum  confirms 
the  diagnosis,  as  extreme  tension  of  the  spermatic  cord  is  felt  on  the  side 
where  the  hernia  is  situated. 

Various  measures  have  been  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  animal — such 
as  simple  taxis  per  rectum  j  rupture  of  the  cord  through  the  wall  of  the 
rectum,  or  its  section  after  perforation  of  the  rectum  ;  or  release  of  the 
strangulated  intestine  by  an  opening  made  at  the  flank  Lohrer  gives  prefe¬ 
rence  to  the  latter,  and  he  was  always  successful  in  saving  his  patients  when 
no  more  than  thirty  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  hernia. 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  COWS’  MILK  IN  HE.\LTH  AND 

DISEASE. 

A  FEW  months  ago  we  announced  that  Dr.  Wynter  Blyth,  analyst  for  Devon, 
was  about  to  undertake  some  investigations  into  the  composition  of  cows’  milk 
in  health  and  disease,  and  we  expressed  the  hope  that  those  veterinary 
surgeons  who  had  the  opportunity  would  assist,  by  sending  him  small 
quantities  of  milk  from  diseased  animals.  Dr.  Blyth  has  now  published 
the  result  of  his  researches,  so  far  as  they  have  extended,  and  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  he  has  received  some  aid  from  our  colleagues,  Messrs.  Gray 
(Bakewell),  and  Penhale  (Barnstaple).  From  the  pamphlet  just  issued  by 
Dr.  Blyth  we  extract  the  following  interesting  information. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  the  different  Constituents  of  Milk. 

With  regard  to  the  total  solid  constituents  of  milk,  the  amount  of  milk- 
fat,  the  ash,  and  the  percentage  of  what  has  been  termed  solids  not  fat, 
there  is  nothing  new  to  offer,  some  thousands  of  analyses  having  definitely 
settled,  as  much  as  a  matter  of  the  kind  can  be  settled,  the  general  and 
average  proportions  of  those  substances. 

But  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  analyses  of  the  analysts,  as  well  as  those 
of  physiologists,  only  exceptionally  show  any  determinations  of  the  “albumin,” 
and  very  erroneous  statements  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  per¬ 
centage  of  albumin  in  milk. 

It  appears  from  my  numerous  analyses  to  vary  as  a  rule  within,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  small  limits,  and  therefore  should  be  more  frequently 
estimated.  The  highest  amount  I  have  hitherto  obtained  was  from  milk 
derived  from  a  healthy  Devon  cow,  in  which  it  reached  i’345  cent. 

The  lowest,  in  a  cow  suffering  from  Phthisis,  0*320  per  cent. 

In  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  milk  from  healthy  cows,  the  percentage  of 
albumin  varied  from  0*5  to  a  little  under  i  per  cent.,  the  mean  being  0*77 
per  cent. 
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Similarly  the  highest  determination  of  casein  was  from  a  Guernsey  cow, 
the  highest  being  4'8  per  cent.  The  lowest,  from  a  cow  suffering  from 
Phthisis,  2’9  per  cent.  The  average  amount  of  casein  in  healthy  cows’  milk 
appears  to  be  very  nearly  4'oo  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  as  complete  a  view  of  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  different  bodies  in  cows’  milk  as  at  present  is  possible. 


Average  Composition  of  Healthy  Cows'  Milk. 


f  Olein 

Stearin  and  Palmitin 

Butyrin 

Caproin 

Caprylin  and 

Rutin  . 

Casein 
Albumin  ... 

Milk-sugar 
Galactin  ... 

Lactochrome 

Bitter  principle  (glucoside  ?) 


1*477 

1*750 

0*270 
j- 0*003 


Parts 
per  cent, 
by  weight. 


3 '50 


3'98 

077 

4*00 

0*17 

undetermined 

0*01* 


Urea 
Creatin 


traces,  such  as  *0001  per  cent,  nearly 
always  present. 

..  ...  traces  (Commaille). 

Parts 


Ash 


Water 


K,0  . 

Na^O 

CaO 

FeaOs 
P2O5  .. 
Cl  .. 
MgO 


...  0*1228  N 
...  0*0868  ] 
...  o*i6o8  I 
...  0*0005  > 
...  0*1922  ( 
...  0*1146  I 
...  0*0243  ^ 


per  cent, 
by  weight. 


0*700 


86*87 


Milk  from  Diseased  Cows. — If  the  idea  should  be  in  part  or  wholly  true 
that  Consumption  and  similar  maladies  may  be  transmitted  to  man  by  the 
ingestion  of  milk  from  diseased  cows,  some  method,  whether  physical  or 
chemical,  of  distinguishing  such  milks  becomes  of  the  most  vital  importance. 
I  have  unfortunately  had  but  few  opportunities  of  working  at  this  subject, 
but  so  far  as  the  analyses  to  be  quoted  go,  they  rather  appear  to  show  that  a 
cow  even  suffering  from  very  acute  disease  may  give  milk  differing  in  no 
essential  feature  from  normal  milk  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  trivial  and 
severe  local  affections  of  the  udder,  characterised  by  bloody  or  purulent  dis¬ 
charges,  are  easily  to  be  recognised,  by  the  presence  of  such  products  in  the 
milk. 

Mammitis. — A  Heifer,  second  day  after  Calving,  suffering  from  Acute  Mammitis. 

Sp.  gi*.  1*0362.  In  100  c.c. 

Milk-fat . 2*8oo 

Casein  ...  ...  ...  ...  .  ...  4.025 

Albumin  ...  ...  .  ...  ...  ...  0*560 

Milk-sugar . 5'54i 

(Nitrate  of  mercury  precipitate  dried  at  1008  ...  ...  i*68)t 

Ash . 0*920 

NaCl  in  ash  .  ' .  0.920 


*  Mean  of  four  determinations  only. 

f  At  the  time  of  the  analysis  the  compound  nature  of  the  mercury  precipitate  was 
not  known. 
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The  microscopical  appearances  did  not  differ  in  any  essential  feature  from 
milk  derived  from  cows  having  recently  calved. 


Parhirient  Apoplexy. — A  Cow  suffermg  from  Parturient  Apoplexy;  Pulse  Imperceptible^ 

Tejnperature  99 '4".  Third  day  after  Calving. 

Sp.  gr.  I ’037.  Reaction  feebly  alkaline 

In  100  c.c. 


Milk-fat  ...  ...  . 

Casein 

Albumin . 

(Weight  of  mercury  precipitate  .. 

AqTi 

•••  •••  «•*  •••  •• 

NaCl  in  ash 


...  3750 

...  4'025 

...  I-I45 

...  1-38)* 

...  0*980 

...  0*102 


Urea  was  absent;  there  was  much  lactochrome.  No  abnormal  elements 
detected  by  a  microscopical  examination. 


The  Milk  of  a  Cow  suffering  from  Pneumonia,  fourteen  days  after  Calving.  Pulse  82, 

Temperature  102*4®. 

Sp.  gr.  1-0297. 

In  100  c.c. 


Milk -fat . 2*965 

Cholesterin  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0*580 

Casein  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3*860 

Milk-sugar...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3’88o 

Albumin  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0-430 

Galactin  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0*090 

Urea  . 0*005 

Ash . 0*800 

NaCl  in  ash  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0*488 


This  is  the  only  milk  in  which  I  have  found  cholesterin.  The  microscopical 
results  were  negative. 


Engorgement  of  Rumen  and  Congested  Liver. 
Sp.  gr.  I  *032. 

Milk-fat 
Casein 
Albumin  ... 

Milk-sugar... 

Galactin  ... 

Ash 

NaCl  in  ash 


Pulse  68,  Temperature  loi®. 


In  TOO  parts 
by  weight. 

6*057 

4*796 

1*067 


4*497 

0*113 

0*670 

0*092 


♦ 


The  milk  appears  simply  concentrated. 

Phthisis. — A  Cow  five  years  old,  with  Extensive  Tubercular  Deposit  in  Right  Lung. 


Sp.  gr. 

The  Dam  was  also  Scrofulous. 

Dec.  7,  1878. 

.  1*0297 

Feb.,  1879. 

1*0340 

Milk-fat 

*  •  •  •  •  • 

In  TOO  c.c 

...  2*77 

In  TOO  c.c. 

3*83 

Casein 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

...  3*650 

Albumin 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

...  0*867 

0*365 

Milk-sugar  ... 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

...  2*824 

3*34 

Alkaloids  ... 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

? 

?  t 

Ash . 

...  0*865 

0770 

NaCl  in  ash 

•  •  •  •  •  * 

...  0*096 

0*15 

*  At  the  time  of  the  analysis  the  compound  nature  of  the  mercury  precipitate  was 

not  known.  , 

f  The  determinations  of  galactin  were  made  on  so  small  a  quantity  as  nou  to  oe 

reliable,  but  this  is  certain,  that  the  galactin  was  beyond  the  average. 
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A  careful  microscopical  examination  could  detect  no  abnormal  elements. 


Phthisis. — A  Cow,  two  years  old,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  Phthisis. 


Sp.  gr. 

•  •  • 

4  4  4 

4  4  4 

Jan.  29. 

...  1*0329 

Feb.  17. 

1-0335 

Milk- fat 

•  •  • 

4  4  4 

4  4  4 

In  ICO  c.c. 

...  2*599 

In  100  c.c. 

3*280 

Casein 

4  •  • 

4  4  4 

4  4  4 

...  3*000 

3*980 

Galactin 

•  44 

4  4  4 

4  4  4 

? 

0*250 

Milk-sugar ... 

4  4 

4  4  4 

2*888 

4*100 

Ash  ... 

4  4  4 

4  4  4 

4  4  4 

...  0*910 

0*780 

NaCl  in  ash 

•  4  * 

•  4 

•  44 

...  010 

0*15 

The  entire  amount  the  cow  yielded  in  January  was  one  gallon  ;  the  amount 
sent  to  me  was  a  fractional  part  of  the  whole. 


A 


Sample  of  Milk  drawn  from 

Sp.  gr.  i’oi8. 


an  Udder  actually  Infiltrated  with  Tubercular 
Deposit, 


In  loo  parts 
by  weight. 


Water 
Casein 
Albumin  ... 

Milk-sugar 
Milk-fat  ... 

Alkaloids  ... 

Urea 

Ash 

NaCl  in  ash 

Nitric  acid  in  combination 


...  94*640 
...  1*210 
...  2*387 

...  0*470 

...  0*490 

...  absent 
...  00:9 

...  0764 
...  0*430 

...  0*018 


The  whole  quantity  of  the  fluid  did  not  exceed  70  c.c.  It  was  of  a  dirty 
amber  colour,  with  the  casein  partially  separating. 

A  microscopical  examination  showed  very  few  fat-globules,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  abnormal  elements  : — 

1.  Clusters  of  oval  or  round  granular  cells,  for  the  most  part  *0005  inch  in 
diameter,  with  a  well-marked  oval  nucleus. 

2.  Granular  masses,  irregular  in  shape,  varying  in  size  from  about  o*ooo6 
inch  tb  ten  or  twelve  times  that  size. 

3.  Granular  rounded  bodies,  stained  brilliantly  by  magenta  or  carmine. 

This,  then,  is  phthisical  milk  in  its  most  intense  form,  and  one  never  likely 

to  be  found  in  commerce,  but  admixture  of  such  a  fluid  with  genuine  milk 
is  possible. 

It  is  essentially  an  albuminous  serum,  containing  urea,  small  quantities  of 
nitrates,  common  salt,  and  just  sufficient  casein  and  milk-sugar  to  show  its 
origin  from  a  much-diseased  milk-gland.  The  absence  of  alkaloids  is 
noteworthy. 


Local  affection  of  the  Udder. — Milk  from  a  Heifer  two  days  after  Calving,  suffering  from 
retention  of  Fcetal  Membranes,  a  portion  of  the  Udder  much  inflamed. 

The  milk  was  pink  in  colour,  and  contained  about  a  twentieth  of  its  bulk  of 
blood  ;  it  was  perfectly  fresh  when  examined,  but  rapidly  putrefied.  The 
blood  was  separated  by  subsidence  as  much  as  possible.  The  reaction  was 
feebly  acid  : — 

Sp.  gr.  1*0313. 

In  100  C.C. 


Milk-fat 

Casein  and  Milk-sugar 
Albumin  ... 

Galactin  ... 

Ash  . 


...  4'4® 
...  9*81 

...  0*62 
...  0*269 

...  116 
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ON  LAPAROTOMY  AND  THE  PRINCIPAL  OPERATIONS  SUB¬ 
SEQUENTLY  PRACTISED  ON  THE  ABDOMINAL  ORGANS 
OF  THE  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

Professor  Degive,  of  the  Brussels  Veterinary  School,  and  corresponding  member  of 
Oclq.  Academie  Royale  de  Aledecine  de  Belgique,  has  published,  in  the  Bulletin  of  that 
society,  an  excellent  paper  on  Laparotomy,  which  has  been  republished  in  the 
Annales  de  Medecine  Vetertnaire  of  Belgium,  for  January  of  this  year.  From  a 
surgical  point  of  view,  the  article  has  a  special  importance  of  its  own,  and  as  the 
subject  is  somewhat  novel,  from  the  manner  in  which  Degive  treats  it,  while  its 
importance  is  great,  we  make  no  apology  for  giving  a  translation  of  the  paper 
in  extenso. 

It  is  known  that  the  term  Laparotomy  is  employed  to  designate  the  operation 
which  consists  in  opening  the  abdomen  with  the  object  of  acting  directly  on 
one  or  other  internal  organ.  The  term  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words — 
Xairapri,  flank,  and  section.  It  therefore  signifies,  properly  speaking, 

incision  of  the  flank.  It  is  in  this  restricted  sense  that  it  is  to  be  considered 
in  the  course  of  the  observations  which  follow. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  French  authors  have  continued  to  apply  the  name 
Gastrotoniy  to  this  operation,  and  the  majority  of  them  seem  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  denomination  as  Laparotomy,  which  is  older  and 
more  appropriate.*  No  doubt  the  term  Gastrotomy  serves  better  to  designate 
opening  the  stomach,  and  it  would  be  desirable,  it  appears  to  me,  to  employ 
it  in  no  other  sense  ;  for  then  there  would  no  longer  be  any  possible  confusion, 
and  we  should  possess  two  different  terms  to  denominate  two  very  distinct 
operations — incision  of  the  abdomen,  and  incision  of  the  sto7nach. 

Incision  of  the  flank  is  practised  with  various  objects  in  view.  Among  the 
most  important  may  be  enumerated  :  ablation  of  the  ovaries  ;  extraction  of 
the  foetus  ;  removal  of  foreign  bodies  arrested  in,  or  introduced  into,  the  ab¬ 
dominal  and  gastro-intestinal  cavities  ;  artificial  alimentation  ;  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  intestinal  invagination,  volvulus  ;  internal  hernia  ;  reposition  of  the 
uterus  in  those  cases  of  torsion  which  are  irreducible  by  ordinary  means  ; 
the  extirpation  of  various  neoplastic  productions  developed  either  in  the 
abdomen  itself,  or  in  some  organ  contained  therein,  etc. 

After  this  simple  enumeration,  we  can  see  how  numerous  and  varied  are 
the  indications  for  Laparotomy,  and  we  may  also  judge  as  to  the  value  of  this 
operation  if  it  can  be  rendered  efficacious  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which 
its  employment  is  justly  invoked. 

If  veterinary  literature  is  consulted,  it  will  be  at  once  remarked  that  Lap¬ 
arotomy  has  not  yet  taken  its  place  among  the  classical  operations,  and  that, 
in  addition,  the  number  of  those  who  have  resorted  to  it  up  to  the  present 
time  is  relatively  very  limited.  To  open  the  abdomen,  to  incise  the  flank  of 
an  animal  in  order  to  reach  the  intestine,  uterus,  or  any  other  organ,  is  for  the 
greater  number  of  veterinary  surgeons  an  operation  of  such  a  serious  char¬ 
acter,  that  it  would  appear  to  them  to  be  the  height  of  temerity  to  undertake 
it,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  most  indicated,  and  in  which  it  might 
yield  the  best  results. 

To  judge  by  my  own  observations,  and  by  everything  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  been  published  on  the  subject,  nothing  can  be  more  unfounded 
than  this  injurious  belief,  which  is  unfortunately  too  widespread,  as  to  the 
dangers  incurred  by  incising  the  flank.  To  show  how  the  gravity  of  the 
operation  has  been  exaggerated,  and  to  point  out  what  are  the  conditions 
which  are  required  to  ensure  success,  is  the  object  that  prompted  me  to  un- 

*  So  long  ago  as  1837  there  was  published  at  Bonn  a  memoir  on  Laparotomy,  by 
Dr.  Stachelhausen.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so  clear  and  precise  a  term  has 
been  so  long  in  taking  its  place  in  French  literature. 
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dertake  the  task  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  for  the  consideration  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  Academy. 

This  study  occupies  two  parts.  In  the  first  I  shall  consider  Laparotomy  in 
itself,  and  independently  of  the  special  indications  to  which  it  should  respond  ; 
and  the  second  is  devoted  to  a  succinct  description  of  the  principal  opera¬ 
tions  in  which  Laparotomy  constitutes  the  first. 

I. — Laparotomy  Considered  in  a  General  Manner. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  period  when  incision  of  the  flmik  was  first  practised 
upon  the  domestic  animals.  The  origin  of  Laparotomy  is  necessarily 
confounded  with  that  of  special  operations  (ovariotomy,  hysterotomy,  gas- 
trotomy,  etc.)  to  which  it  is  a  kind  of  indispensable  prelude.  In  studying 
these,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  what  is  most  important  to  note  rela¬ 
tive  to  this  subject. 

Like  every  other  serious  operation.  Laparotomy  began  to  exist  for  a  certain 
time  as  a  mere  conception.  Indeed,  ifwe  turn  over  the  pages  of  history,  we 
shall  see  that  different  authors  have  commenced  to  make  allusion  to  it  as 
something  possible,  and  they  even  recommend  it  in  those  extreme  cases 
when  there  is  no  other  chance  of  saving  the  patient.  After  these  writers 
come  others,  who,  less  timid  and  more  appreciative  of  acquired  facts,  have 
had  the  fortunate  audacity  to  take  the  first  step  in  a  path  which  promised  to 
become  more  and  more  beneficial.  When  they  saw  that  penetrating  abdo¬ 
minal  wounds  of  apparently  the  most  serious  character  were  not  fatal,  they 
no  longer  feared  to  lay  their  hand,  armed  with  the  bistoury,  upon  organs 
whose  susceptibility  had  been  evidently  exaggerated,  and  their  physiological 
resistance  mistaken. 

I. — Indications  and  Contra-Indications. 

Before  undertaking  an  operation,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  decide 
as  to  its  economic  value,  and  to  determine  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
may  be  advantageous  or  disadvantageous  to  perform  it.  What,  then,  are 
the  cases  in  which  Laparotomy  may  be  beneficially  resorted  to  ?  To  arrive 
at  the  solution  of  this  question,  it  is  first  essential  to  be  assured  as  to  the 
degree  of  danger  of  the  operation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  mere  fact  of  opening  the  abdomen  does  not  offer  the 
same  degree  of  gravity  in  all  the  species  of  domesticated  animals.  Generally 
benignant  in  the  smaller  creatures,  it  is  apparently  exposed  to  more  serious 
consequences  in  the  larger  species,  and  particularly  the  equine.  But  however 
this  may  be,  I  believe  it  is  permissible  to  state,  in  general  terms,  that  opening 
the  flank  presents.^  h  itself  little  danger  m  the  do7nestic  animals.  The  truth 
of  this  thesis  is  sufficiently  established  by  the  facts  now  acquired  by  clinical 
observation  and  experimentation.  Among  these  facts,  I  may  cite  those  which 
appear  to  me  of  most  value  ;  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  classify  them  according 
to  their  character,  and  in  the  chronological  order  of  their  publication. 

A.  Abdominal  Wotcnds. — i.  Penetrating  'wou7td  of  the  abdo77ie7i  of  a 
horse.  By  M.  Gaullet.*  Escape  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  intestines, 
and  laceration  of  the  great  colon  to  an  extent  of  two  inches.  Treatment — 
which  was  not  resorted  to  until  some  time  after  the  injury — visceral  and 
parietal  sutures.  Recovery. 

2.  Penetratmg  wound  of  the  abdo77ien  of  a  horse.  By  M.  Guilbnot.^  of 
Havela7tge.k  Protrusion  of  an  extensive  portion  of  the  small  intestine  for 
about  seven  hours  ;  marked  engorgement  and  injection  of  the  protruded 
portion  ;  reduction  by  enlargement  of  the  wound  ;  parietal  suture.  Recovery 
in  a  month. 

*  Recueil  de  Med.  Veterinaire,  1832,  p.  591. 

t  Journal  Veterinaire  et  Agricole  de  Belgique,  1845,  p.  203. 
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3.  Penetrating  wound  of  the  abdomen^  with  perforation  of  the  intestine  of 
a  horse.* * * §  By  Professor  Rey^  of  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School.  Recovery, 
notwithstanding  acute  consecutive  Peritonitis. 

4.  Conhised  wound  pefietrating  the  abdome7i  of  a  horse.  B  y  M.  Leblanc, y 
Considerable  haemorrhage  ;  an  accumulation  of  altered  fluid  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Parietal  suture ;  counter-openings  near  the  umbilical  region. 
Recovery. 

5.  Eventratio7t  in  a  horse^  co77tplicated  with  laceration  of  the  large  intes- 
tine.X  By  M.  Guilhe77'i.  The  hernia  was  as  large  as  a  child’s  head  ;  the  lacera¬ 
tion  measured  four  inches  in  length.  Visceral  and  parietal.  Recovery  in  a 
month. 

6.  Eve7ttration  of  a  77tule  three  77ionths  old.\  By  M.  Nicoleau.  Irregular 
and  lacerated  wound  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  about  two  inches  wide  ;  pro¬ 
trusion  of  about  twenty-five  inches  of  the  small  intestine.  Reduction  three 
hours  after  the  accident  ;  very  little  fever.  Recovery  after  three  weeks’ 
treatment. 

7.  Several  cases  of  eve7ttration^  with  laceration  of  the  intestine  of  a  horse. 
Recovery}^  By  Ba77tpfield Kettle . 

8.  Eventration  m  a  po7iy.^  By  M.  Taylor.  Reduction  effected  the  day 
after  the  accident  ;  application  of  a  double  parietal  suture  and  a  bandage 
around  the  body.  Recovery. 

B.  Intestinal  Invagination.** — 9.  Volvulus  or  intestinal  invagination  in 
the  bovine  species.  By  Litscan.  The  author  reports  having  operated  on 
the  seventh  day.  Opened  the  right  flank  ;  reduced  the  invaginated  portion; 
ordinary  parietal  suture.  Recovery  after  fifteen  days’  treatment. 

10.  Invaginatioft  in  a  cow  successfully  treated.XX  By  M.J.  Meyer.  On 
a  cow  suffering  from  invagination,  Meyer  first  incised  the  right  flank  and 
brought  the  invaginated  portion  outside  the  body.  Being  unable  to  effect 
reduction,  he  decided  to  excise  the  entire  mass,  which  was  becoming  gan¬ 
grenous,  and  was  estimated  to  measure  about  six  feet  of  intestine.  The  am¬ 
putation  havingbeen  effected,  the  two  ends  of  the  tube  were  united  by  a  suture 
to  be  described  immediately.  The  cow  recovered  in  a  short  time.  In  about 
six  months  it  brought  forth  a  healthy  calf,  and  was  afterwards  kept  for  several 
years  as  a  good  milch  cow. 

11.  A  case  of  intussusception  in  the  cow  j  opening  the  abdoTnen  on  the 
third  day;  7nanual  de-invagination.  Recovery. %%  This  case  was  observed  by 
myself  in  August,  1870.  The  animal  suffered  from  Colic  for  three  days,  and  the 
administration  of  several  purgatives  was  without  result.  Rectal  exploration 
enabled  me  to  distinguish  the  presence  of  the characteristic  oi  invagi¬ 
nation.  I  incised  the  flank  in  the  usual  way,  brought  out  the  intestine,  and 
succeeded,  though  not  without  much  difficulty,  in  effecting  reduction  of  the 
invaginated  portion.  I  applied  a  double  suture — muscular  and  cutaneous. 
In  three  weeks  the  animal  was  radically  cured. 

C.  Internal  Strangulated  Hernia  in  the  Ox.  Dilatation  effected  by  passing 
the  hand  through  an  opening  made  in  the  middle  of  the  flank. — 12.  Besides 

*  Journal  de  Medecine  Veterinaire  de  Lyon,  i85i>  p*  496- 

f  Recueil  de  Medecine  VetAinaire,  1853. 

^  Journal des  VAerinaires  du  Midi,  1855,  P- 

§  Ibid,  1855,  p.  350. 

II  Ibid,  1856,  p.  228. 

^  Journal  des  VetAinaires  du  Midi,  1858. 

**  Ibid,\Z\\,  p.  41. 

ft  Recueil  de  Med.  VAAinaire,  1863,  p.  697. 

Annales  de  Medecine  Veterinaire,  1870,  p.  633. 
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several  cases  recorded  by  Zundel,* * * §  Hering,t  I  will  only  particularly  notice 
one  by  Vine,  in  which  a  cow  had  suffered  from  violent  Colic  for  twenty-eight 
hours.  Eight  days  after  the  operation  the  animal  had  completely  recovered. J 

D.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Digestive  Canal.  Direct  extraction  by  fiank 
incision. 

13.  Foreign  bodies  contained  in  the  second  compartment  of  the  ox’s  stomach. 
Two  cases  successfully  operated  upon  by  Obich,  a  Bavarian  veterinary 
surgeon, §  and  another  by  Schavarz,  of  Landeau.|| 

14.  Voluminous  intestinal  calculus  in  a  horse.  Laparo-enterotomy  was 
practised  in  this  instance  by  Felizet,  senr.,  of  ElboeuflF 

15.  Concretions  m  the  mtestine  of  a  dog.  Several  recoveries  obtained  by 
the  same  operation  by  the  same  authority.** * * §§ 

E.  Torsion  of  the  Uterus  in  the  Cow.  Reduction  by  incision  of  the  right 
flank. 

16.  Six  successful  cases  reported:  one  by  Epple,  of  Constat  ;tt  another  by 
Heichlinger  three  by  Obig,  of  Straubing  ;  §§  and  one  by  Santichi,  of 
Castiglione.il  || 

17.  After  describing  the  manner  in  which  he  operates  in  different  cases, 
Diccas,  of  Neustadt,  adds  that  he  has  never  observed  any  troublesome  acci¬ 
dents  supervene.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  does  not  give  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  he  operated.lTIF 

If  to  this  long  list  of  facts***  we  add  : 

1.  The  usual  innocuousness  of  castration  of  females  of  the  smaller  species 
and  of  the  cow  by  flank  incision  ; 

2.  The  very  satisfactory  results  given  by  castrating  females  of  the  larger 
species  per  vaginamj 

3.  The  almost  constant  success  attending  castration  of  the  cryptorchid 
horse  by  a  large  dilatation  of  the  inguinal  canal ; 

4.  The  ordinary  innocuousness  of  gastrotomy  in  the  bovine  species  ; 

5.  The  success  recorded  as  following  Csesarean  section  in  the  cow  (4 
casest+t),  in  the  bitch  (5  casesJJJ),  and  in  the  sow  (i  case)  ; 

6.  Three  cases  of  castration  of  cryptorchid  horses,  successfully  performed 
by  opening  the  flank  (Serres,  Barfoed,  and  Hoyer) ; 

7.  The  usually  successful  results  attending  several  experimental  operations — 
such  as  gastrotomy  in  the  dog,  and  extirpation  of  the  spleen  in  the  goat,  dog, 
etc. — if  we  consider  all  these  facts,  we  shall  have  superabundant  proof  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  argument  I  have  advanced,  that  Laparoto7ny.,  in  itself  is  an 
operation  attended  with  but  little  danger  in  the  domestic  a^timals.  But  I 
must  repeat  in  itself  in  order  to  meet  the  objection  which  may  be  at  once 

*  Dictionaire  de  Med.  et  de  Chirurgie  VAerinaire. 

t  Recueil  de  Med.  VetAinaire,  1863,  p.  267. 

%  Ibid.,  1859,  p.  285. 

§  Journal  des  VAerinaires  du  Midi,  1864. 
j|  Annales  de  Med.  Veterinaire,  1871. 
t  Ibid,  1877,  p.  442.  ^ 

**  Journal  de  Med,  VAAinaire  de  Lyon,  1853,  p.  40 

ff  Annales  de  Med.  VetAinaire,  1870,  p.  345. 

j  Ibid,  loc.  cit. 

§§  Journal  de  Med.  VetAinaire  de  Lyon,  1870,  p.  533. 

111!  Ibid. 

It  Annales  de  Med.  Veterinaire,  1868,  p.  108. 

***  We  could  enumerate  many  more  instances  than  are  referred  toby  M.  Degive. 
Those  to  be  found  in  English  veterinary  literature  are,  except  in  two  cases,  over¬ 
looked. — Ed.  V.  y. 

ttf  Journal  Pratique  de  Med.  Veterinaire,  1826,  p.  221. 

XXt  Annales  de  Med.  Veterinaire,  1878,  p.  241. 
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offered  to  this  argument  ;  for  the  success  attending  Laparotomy  has  been 
uniform,  though  the  operation  and  its  analogues  have  also  their  passive 
aspect,  which  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  take  into  account.  I  know  that 
Laparotomy  has  not  always  been  crowned  with  success,  and  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  operation  reckons  on  its  passive  side  a  certain  number  of  failures 
which  it  would  be  unfair  to  ignore.  But  it  may  be  asked  what  signification 
need  be  accorded  to  them,  in  the  presence  of  the  character,  the  number,  and 
the  importance  of  the  facts  just  alluded  to.  Considering  the  latter,  might  we 
not  admit  that  if  the  results  of  Laparotomy  have  not  always  been  favourable, 
this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  particular  circumstances  to  which  the  operation,  per 
se,  is  completely  foreign. 

Three  principal  circumstances  may  lead  to  the  non-success  of  Laparotomy  : 
a  vicious  operative  procedure,  an  unfavourable  state  of  health  of  the 
patient,  or  bad  hygienic  conditions  in  which  it  may  be  placed  after  the 
operation.  Appreciating  all  the  importance  of  these  three  conditions  which 
militate  against  success,  the  operator  should  do  all  that  in  him.  lies  to  obviate 
them.  When  I  come  to  treat  of  the  operative  procedure,  I  shall  endeavouf  to 
indicate  the  precautions  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  ensure  success.  For  the 
moment,  I  will  confine  myself  to  insisting  on  one  feature  which  appears  to 
me  to  have  a  capital  importance  in  an  economical  point  of  view  with  regard 
to  Laparotomy  :  this  is  that  when  the  operation  is  once  judged  to  be  useful, 
it  should  be  decided  upon  and  resorted  to  with  celerity,  as  temporising  may 
lead  to  the  most  serious  consequences.  As  some  time  has  elapsed  before 
the  practitioner  is  called  in  to  see  such  cases,  when  he  has  decided,  the 
patient  and  the  organ  are  weakened  and  spent,  and  alterations  have  taken 
place  ;  so  there  is  no  longer  the  necessary  strength  left  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  surgical  interference.  How  many  patients  have  succumbed  to  the 
results  of  various  operations  of  the  same  kind,  and  yet  who  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  survived  if  there  had  not  been  temporising  and  hesitation  ? 
Better  to  abstain  from  operating,  than  to  operate  too  late. 

But  to  resume,  I  repeat  that  in  my  opinion  Laparotomy  has  been,  and  is 
now,  generally  judged  too  severely  ;  that  in  itself  it  does  not  offer  anything 
serious  for  those  animals  which  are  considered  as  most  likely  to  develop 
Peritonitis — particularly  those  of  the  equine  species.  I  have  given  all  the 
principal  cases  in  which  Laparotomy  may  be  usefully  resorted  to. 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  the  indication  to  resort  to  it  as  soon  as  it  is 
recognised  that^  without  this  operation^  the  patiejit  must  almost  certainly  die. 

I  confess  I  do  not  understand  the  conduct  of  certain  confreres  who,  in 
presence  of  an  accouchei7ient  deemed  impossible,  internal  strangulation,  or 
an  intestinal  obstruction  which  resists  ordinary  measures,  declare  that  they 
have  exhausted  their  skill  and  that  death  must  ensue,  when  by  resorting  to 
Laparotomy  they  might  perhaps  ensure  the  best  results.  This  conduct  is 
blamable  in  every  respect  ;  and  even  when  one  hesitates  to  undertake  the 
operation  alone,  has  he  not  always  the  option  of  demanding  a  consultation 
with  a  colleague,  and  sharing  with  him  the  responsibility  of  the  unfavourable 
consequences  which  the  operation  may  give  rise  to  ? 

The  operation  being  decided  upon,  it  remains  to  execute  it  in  the  best 
manner.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  indispensable  to  possess  a^  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  region  to  which  the  scalpel  is  about  to  be  applied.  ^  This 
leads  me  to  offer  a  resume  of  the  topographical  anatomy  of  the  flank  in  the 
domestic  animals,  which  will  allow  a  better  idea  of  the  details  of  the  surgical 
manoeuvre  it  remains  for  me  to  describe. 

11. — Anatomy  of  the  Region. 

The  flank.,  comprised  between  the  last  rib,  the  anterior  crural  region,  the 
lumbar  region,  and  the  inferior  abdominal  region,  presents  at  its  upper  part 
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— in  lean  and  fasting  animals — a  depression  more  or  less  marked  (hollow^  of 
the  flank ),  limited  inferiorly  by  a  prominence  ( ridge  of  the  flank)  running 
obliquely  forward  and  downward,  and  becoming  more  marked  as  it 
approaches  the  external  angle  of  the  haunch,  where  it  rises.  The  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  flank  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  different  domestic  animals,  so 
that  the  description  of  this  region  in  one  is  applicable  to  all. 

Passing  from  the  superficial  towards  the  deeper  parts,  the  flank  suc¬ 
cessively  presents  to  view  : 

1.  The  skfl  thin  and  pliable. 

2.  The  subctdaneous  muscle^  fleshy  in  a  very  limited  part  of  the  antero¬ 
inferior  portion  of  the  region. 

3.  The  great  or  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  The  fleshy 
portion  corresponds  to  the  hollow  of  the  flank  and  its  anterior  part.  It 
possesses  a  medium  thickness,  and  its  fibres  are  directed  obliquely  back¬ 
wards  and  downwards. 

4.  The  S7nall  or  internal  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdo7nen.  This  muscle 
forms  a  very  thick  layer,  whose  fibres  pass  forward  and  downward,  or  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  those  of  the  great  oblique. 

5.  The  transverse  muscle.  The  fleshy  portion  of  this  muscle  exists  only 
in  the  hollow  of  the  flank.  Its  fibres  have  a  transverse  direction,  normal 
to  the  great  diameter  of  the  body. 

6.  peritoneum. 

A  loose  connective  tissue,  sometimes  more  or  less  charged  with  fat, 
slightly  unites  these  different  planes  one  to  another. 

The  arteries  which  are  distributed  to  the  flank  are  all  of  small  volume  : 
they  spring  from  the  inferior  branch  of  the  lu7nbar  and  circwnflex  iliac 
arteries. 

The  vems  pass  to  the  confluents  of  the  same  name. 

The  nerves  emanate  from  the  lumbar  pairs. 

III. — Position  a7id  Rete7ttio7i  of  the  A7ti77tal. 

The  larger  animals  may  be  operated  upon  in  the  standing  position,  secured 
either  in  the  travis  or  stocks,  or  held  against  a  wall  or  partition  of  any  kind. 
Small  animals,  and  the  larger  ones  when  troublesome,  are  laid  on  their  side 
and  secured. 

I V. — Operation. 

The  operation  is  divided  into  two  principal  parts  :  the  incisio7i  and  the 
reunion  of  the  abdominal  wall. 

I.  Incision  of  the  Flank. — The  opening  into  the  abdomen  should 
occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  flank,  on  a  line  intermediate  to  the  haunch  and 
last  rib.  This  opening  may  be  made  in  two  ways  :  by  swiple  division.,  or 
by  composite  division  of  the  abdominal  wall. 

(fl)  The  si77iple  or  old  77iethod  consists  in  making  the  incision  through  the 
different  layers  of  the  region,  and  in  the  same  direction,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  a  simple  vertical  wound,  its  two  lips  parallel,  and  variable  in  extent 
according  to  the  size  of  the  animals. 

The  opening  is  effected  by  means  of  the  convex  bistoury  ;  the  part  being 
previously  clipped  or  shaved,  the  skin  is  divided,  then  the  abdominal  muscles 
and  peritoneum.  The  incision  of  the  deeper  layers  alone  presents  some 
difficulty  and  demands  certain  precautions,  as  at  this  stage  there  is  often 
embarrassing  haemorrhage  in  cutting  through  the  chief  muscular  layers. 
By  using  one  hand  as  a  guide,  and  by  taxis,  while  the  other  handles  the 
bistoury,  the  abdomen  may  be  opened  without  any  injury  being  inflicted  on 
the  organs  it  contains.  If  the  haemorrhage  is  serious,  it  may  be  checked  by 
torsion  or  ligature  of  the  wounded  vessels.  When  the  peritoneum  is  reached. 
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it  is  perforated  by  means  of  the  point  of  the  bistoury,  and  the  opening 
enlarged  by  the  finger  ;  it  is  then  made  of  the  required  dimensions  in 
incising  the  textures  from  within  to  without  by  a  button  or  pointed  bistoury, 
one  or  two  fingers  of  the  other  hand  protecting  the  viscera. 

{h)  Composite  Divisio7i^  or  New  Method. — Reflecting  on  the  diiferent  dis¬ 
position  of  the  fibres  composing  the  three  principal  muscular  layers  of  the 
region,  I  have  thought  that  there  might  be  some  advantage  in  dividing  each 
muscle  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  and  so  producing  successively  :  i.  A 
transverse  cutarieous  incision  ;  2.  Three  muscular  divisions  in  a  more 
or  less  opposite  direction — the  first  running  obliquely  downwards  and  back¬ 
wards  ;  the  second  oblique  forward  and  downward  ;  and  the  third  transverse, 
passing  in  the  same  direction  as  the  opening  in  the  skin. 

In  several  trials  I  have  found  that  these  muscular  divisions  can  be  made 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  almost  without  the  aid  of  a  cutting  instrument, 
by  merely  tearing  through  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  with  the  fingers. 
This  occasions  but  little,  if  any,  haemorrhage.  In  the  larger  animals,  the 
composite  wound  allows  the  ready  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  abdomen, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn,  the  fibres  of  each  muscle  tend  to  resume 
their  natural  position,  so  that  there  scarcely  remains  anything  of  the  opening 
through  the  muscles. 

It  is  evident  that  the  opening  *in  the  flank  made  in  this  manner  yields 
more  advantages  than  the  simple  or  transverse  incision,  which  is  always 
followed  by  more  or  less  haemorrhage  and  muscular  retraction.  And  these 
advantages  are  especially  marked  in  the  larger  animals,  in  which  the  opening 
must  always  be  of  a  certain  size. 

2.  Abdominal  Reunion. — This  reunion  is  effected  by  double  suture.  A 
few  separate  points  maintain  the  lips  of  the  muscular  wound  in  contact ; 
while  the  interrupted  or  continuous  suture  closes  the  cutaneous  wound.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  leave  a  small  opening  at  the  inferior  commissure  of  the 
wound  to  allow  the  end  of  each  of  the  muscle  sutures  to  protrude,  as  well  as 
to  permit  the  escape  of  any  morbid  fluids  which  may  form  in  the  wound. 

When  the  incision  in  the  flank  is  small,  as  in  small  animals,  or  when  it  is 
made  after  the  new  method,  the  muscle  suture  is  not  necessary,  closing  the 
skin  wound  being  generally  sufficient. 

V. — Results  and  Consecutive  Treatment, 

The  usual  effects  of  this  operation  consist  in  an  inflammation,  more  or 
less  localised,  of  the  abdominal  wall.  This  inflammation  may  extend  to  the 
peritoneum  at  once,  involve  a  wide  surface,  and  cause  death  within  a  vari¬ 
able  period.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  good,  large  vesicatory  application  to  the 
region  immediately  after  the  operation  constitutes,  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
animals,  an  excellent  means  of  regulating  nutrition  in  the  injured  tissues, 
and  so  preventing  the  above-mentioned  complications ;  generalised  Peritonitis 
and  Traumatic  Fever — infectious  or  non-infectious.  I  have  always  ascribed 
good  effects  in  great  traumatisms  of  this  kind,  to  the  administration  for 
some  days — before,  as  well  as  after  the  operation — of  a  small  dose  of  tincture 
of  arnica — a  table-spoonful  in  the  water  morning  and  evening  for  the  larger 
animals. 

(7b  be  contmued.) 
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LANCASHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  at  the  Blackfriars  Hotel, 
on  June  29th,  1880  ;  Wm.  Dacre  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Council  of  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  expressing  their  thanks  to  the  society  for  their  hearty  support  and 
co-operation  in  regard  to  the  penal  Act.  The  Secretary  stated  that  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  alteration  of  clause  two  in  Rule  XVIL,  with  regard  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  honorary  associates,  he  had  forwarded  voting  papers  to  all  members, 
with  the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  affixed  (who  had  been  proposed 
and  seconded)  ; — Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Professor  Williams,  and  Mr.  George 
Fleming.  Thirty  papers  had  been  returned  by  members,  all  voting  in  favour 
of  the  gentlemen  named. 

The  President  then  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  informing  the  meeting 
that  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Professor  Williams,  and  Mr.  George  Fleming, 
were  unanimously  elected  honorary  associates  of  this  society.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  C.  E.  Challinor  proposed  as  member  of  this  Association  Mr.  A  W. 
Briggs,  of  Bury  ;  Mr.  Hopkin  seconded,  and  carried,  Mr.  A.  Lawson  pro¬ 
posed  Mr.  James  Folding,  of  Burnley  ;  Mr.  B.  Taylor  seconded.  Carried. 
The  Secretary  nominated  Mr.  J.  W.  Ingram,  of  Manchester. 

Professor  Arthur  Gamgee,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  of  Owen’s  College,  Manchester, 
delivered  the  second  of  two  lectures  on  the  Physiology  of  Digestion.  After 
recapitulating  the  substance  of  his  first  lecture.  Dr.  Gamgee  proceeded  to  con¬ 
sider  the  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  small  intestines,  devoting 
particular  attention  to  the  action  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice.  The  second 
of  these  fluids,  he  pointed  out,  possesses,  as  recent  researches  have  shown, 
remarkable  powers,  containing  three  ferments  capable,  respectively,  of  di¬ 
gesting  (ist)  proteids  or  albuminous  bodies  ;  (2nd)  starches  ;  (3rd)  by  em- 
ulsionising  and  decomposing  the  neutral  fats.  These  actions  were  experi¬ 
mentally  demonstrated  by  the  lecturer.  In  the  case  of  the  pancreas,  the 
lecturer  pointed  out  that  changes  in  secreting  cells  maybe  observed  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  condition  of  rest  and  activity.  After  pointing  out  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  bile — which,  while  aiding  pancreatic  digestion  by  the  part  that  it 
takes  in  neutralising  the  acid  chyme,  is  mainly  a  substance  carrying  away 
from  the  blood  excrementitious  matter — the  lecturer  examined  the  remain¬ 
ing  changes  which  take  place  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  concluded  his 
lecture  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  views  now  held  of  the  function  of  the  liver. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Gamgee,  seconded  by  Mr.  Tj 
Greaves,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Elam,  which  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Dr.  Gamgee,  in  response,  said  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  come  b'qfore 
the  members  of  the  Lancashire  Veterinary  Medical  Association  to  give  a 
lecture,  as  every  one  seemed  to  take  such  great  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
he  hoped  on  some  future  occasion  to  have  the  opportunity  of  again  lecturing 
before  them,  and  advised  all  to  read  the  leading  scientific  subjects,  especi¬ 
ally  recommending  Dr.  Foster’s  “  Physiology.” 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  the  meeting. 

Samuel  Locke,  Hon.  Sec. 

THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Turk’s  Head  Hotel, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  May  28th.  The  President,  Mr.  D.  Dudgeon,  occu¬ 
pied  the  chair. 

Professor  Pritchard  read  a  paper  on  “Some  of  the  Contagious  (?)  Diseases 
affecting  Cart-horses.”  The  Professor  dealt  more  particularly  on  hereditary 
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diseases,  and  defined  hereditary  predisposition  as  the  transmission  of  the 
seeds  of  disease,  or  a  predisposition  to  disease,  from  the  parent  to  the 
progeny  ;  he  next  gave  a  list  of  hereditary  diseases,  then  showed  how  the 
disease  might  disappear.  He  said  a  horse  which  was  a  roarer might 
breed,  and  the  disease  might  not  show  itself  until  two  or  three  generations 
afterwards.  If  a  horse  had  been  bred  of  a  “  roarer,”  and  had  not  shown  any 
of  the  disease  when  young,  they  might  depend  upon  it,  if  the  horse  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  some  great  exertion  or  some  fright,  it  would  become  a  roarer  at  once. 

A  discussion  on  the  paper  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Mulvey,  H.  Hunter 
Macgregor,  Elphick,  Gofton,  Corbett,  the  President,  —  Stephenson,  A.  Hunter 
and  W.  Awde  took  part. 

The  President  next  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  Amongst  other 
remarks,  he  said  that  he  thought  the  tendency  of  the  present  age  was  to 
overdo  everything,  and  he  sometimes  thought  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  were  not  exempt  from  that  tendency.  He 
wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  one  valued  education  more 
than  he  did,  and  in  one  sense  no  one  could  educate  a  man  too  highly.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  could  not  all  be  army  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  ;  they  could  not  all  be  located  in  large  cities  and  have  large  and 
lucrative  practices.  There  must  still  remain  a  great  number  of  quiet  prac¬ 
titioners  ;  nevertheless,  those  men  were  as  useful  in  their  sphere  as  their 
more  fortunate  brethren.  Referring  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act,  the  speaker  said  that  one  of  their  local  papers  a  short  time  since 
devoted  a  leader  to  what  he  described  as  “  The  Dear  Meat  Act.’’  Its  whole 
scope  and  tendency  was  the  very  reverse  ;  it  had  been  the  means  of  almost 
completely  stamping  out  those  devastating  contagious  diseases  which  only 
a  few  years  ago  proved  fatal  to  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  cost  the  country 
millions  of  money.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Arm  and 
judicious  action  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  aided 
by  the  local  authorities  and  their  veterinary  inspectors,  had  done  more  to 
keep  down  the  price  of  butcher-meat  than  all  the  free  importation  of  foreign 
stock.  He  congratulated  the  members  upon  the  amount  of  success  which 
had  attended  this  Association  during  the  past  year.  The  good  feeling  and 
good  fellowship  which  was  developing  amongst  them,  he  hoped  would 
continue  to  develop,  and  that  their  membership  would  be  largely  increased. 
In  conclusion,  he  thanked  the  members  for  having  twice  elected  him 
President.  (Applause.)  He  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Pritchard  for  his  trouble  in  coming  from  London  and  giving  them  such  an 
interesting  paper.  Mr.  Mulvey  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  with 
acclamation. 

Afterwards  the  members  and  guests  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner,  at 
which  all  the  loyal  and  other  toasts  were  ably  proposed  and  responded  to, 
and  a  very  enjoyable  evening  being  spent.  •  G.  R.  Dudgeon,  Hon.  Sec 

GLASGOW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  summer  session  terminated  on  the  12th,  and  on  the  i6th  ult.  twenty-four 
students  presented  themselves  for  their  first  professional  examination. 
Twenty-one  passed  a  highly-creditable  examination,  Messrs.  W.  A.  M’Gregor, 
Freeland,  Kelly,  Renfrew  and  Martin  passing  with  “  Great  Credit.”  Medals 
granted  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  Principal 
M’Call,  and  certificates  of  merit  by  the  College,  were  awarded  in  the  different 
branches  of  study  as  follows  : — 

Botany, — Gold  medal,  Mr.  John  Renfrew,  Hurlet,  Renfrewshire  ;  silver 
medal,  Mr.  J.  F.  Hayes,  Portroe,  co.  Tipperary.  First  class  certificates — 
Mr.  James  Martin,  Glasgow  ;  Mr.  W.  A.  M’Gregor,  Pollokshields.  Second 
class  certificates — Mr.  J.  Dickie,  Paisley  ;  Mr.  P.  D.  Kelly,  Cooraclare. 
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Materia  Medica— Gold  medal,  Mr.  Hayes  ;  silver  medal,  Mr.  Renfrew. 
First  class  certificates— Mr.  A.  Brown,  Neilston;  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  J. 
Hughes,  Knockbridge.  Second  class  certificates— Messrs.  Kelly  and  W.  A. 
M’Gregor. 

C^emistrj/.— Gold  medal,  Mr.  Kelly  ;  silver  medal,  Mr.  Renfrew.  First 
class  certificates— Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Freeland,  Glasgow.  Second  class 
certificates— Mr.  A.  Brown,  Mr.  Reid,  Beith  ;  and  Mr.  W.  A.  M’Gregor. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  held  July  6th,  the  following  students  from  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  were  admitted  members  of  the  profession  : — 

Mr.  Edward  Harvey  Kelly  ...  . . Dublin. 


5J 

5} 
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55 


Frederick  Frank  Elworthy... 
William  Frederick  Wright ... 
Johnson  William  Carlisle  ... 
William  Francis  Mulcahy  ... 
Frederick  William  Whitney 


Witheridge,  Devon. 
Yoxford,  Suffolk. 

Helton,  near  Skipton. 
Clonmel,  Co.  Tipperary. 
Tiverton,  Devon. 
Hellmorton,  near  Rugby. 


John  Darby 

The  following  students  passed  their  Second  Examination  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Court  of  Examiners  on  July  7th  : — 


Mr.  Harry  Redford. 

Edward  Henry  Scott. 
William  Green. 

„  Henry  Hubert  Roberts.* 


55 

55 


Mr.  John  William  Barford. 
Arthur  Everard  Barlow. 
William  Taverner. 

Joseph  Rowbotham  Kinsey.* 


55 

55 


55 


The  following  passed  their  First  Examination  at  the  meetings  of  the  Court 
of  Examiners,  held  July  8th,  9th,  and  loth  : — 


Mr.  Frank  Glover. 

Henry  Edgar. 

Thomas  Ashton  Smith. 
John  Sutcliffe  Humdall. 
Henry  Sumner.* 

Richard  Hutton  McRaith.* 
John  Warden  Edwards. 
James  Smith. 

Thomas  Bolton. 

Albert  Edward  Michell. 
Sydney  Slocock. 
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55 


Mn  Sydney  Thomas  Doidge  Symons. 
John  Buscomb.* 

James  Mark. 

Richard  Barker* 

Harry  Ashley  Young. 

Charles  Pack. 

James  Brodie  Gresswell.* 
Alexander  Edward  Richardson. 
George  Thomas  Pickering. 
Frederick  Albert  Moss. 

Herbert  Ernest  Pinel. 


55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 


55 


Thus  marked  passed  with  Great  Credit. 


EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that,  at  the  Summer  Session  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  Edinburgh  University,  Mr.  A.  Grey,  Jun.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  obtained 
a  bronze  medal  in  the  class  of  Practical  Pathology. 


SUCTION  INSTRUMENT  FOR  POISONED  WOUNDS. 

The  value  of  suction  in  removing  poison  from  wounds  cannot  be  denied, 
provided  the  suction  can  be  resorted  to  timely  and  effectively.  Whether  the 
poison  be  that  of  the  snake  or  other  venomous  reptile,  the  saliva  of  the  rabid 
dog,  the  blood  or  other  matter  of  Anthrax-stricken  animals,  the  dangerous 
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material  of  putrescent  organic  matter,  or  any  other  virulent  or  septic  stuff 
which  has  been  suddenly  introduced  by  a  wound,  suction  is  a  ready  means 
of  removing  it,  and  thus  averting  dangerous  consequences.  But  direct  suc¬ 
tion,  by  means  of  the  mouth  and  lips,  may  sometimes  be  attended  with 
danger  to  the  operator,  and  is  not  always  easy  or  willingly  performed.  Of 
course,  when  it  comes  to  saving  the  life  of  a  person,  or  even  sparing  them 
mental  anguish  or  physical  pain,  very  few,  we  fancy,  will  hesitate  in  applying 
their  lips  and  sucking  with  all  their  might  in  order  to  withdraw  the  deleterious 
matter.  But,  nevertheless,  the  repugnance  does  exist,  and  it  is  to  overcome 
this,  and  also  to  prevent  danger  to  the  person  who  sucks,  that  Dr.  Dolan, 
whose  name  is  so  favourably  known  in  connection  with  Hydrophobia,  has 
devised  a  little  instrument,  which,  if  it  be  at  hand  when  wanted,  ought  to  be 
most  useful.  It  is  something  like  the  pump  used  for  emptying  the  female 
breast,  but  is  very  much  smaller.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  provided  with 
two  bulbs,  one  of  which,  at  the  end,  is  open,  and  is  to  be  applied  closely  over 
the  wound.  Into  this  the  blood  and  poisonous  matters  are  first  drawn  by 
means  of  the  india-rubber  tubing  and  ivory  m.outh-piece,  and  subsequently 
into  the  second  bulb  which  depends  from  the  glass  tube,  and  in  this  it 
remains  ;  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  lips  being  soiled.  Suction,  to  be 
successful,  should  be  resorted  to  without  delay,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
this  little  instrument  would  not  often  be  at  hand  at  the  right  moment. 
Nevertheless,  there  it  is,  and  even  if  some  delay  should  occur  in  applying  it, 
it  still  comes  in  useful  in  washing  and  cleansing  the  wound,  prior  to  employ¬ 
ing  other  means  of  prevention.  We  have  not  been  able  to  test  by  actual 
practice  what  appears  to  be  good  in  theory,  but  we  hope  some  of  our  readers 
will  try  the  instrument,  which  might  also  be  found  useful  in  other  respects. 
It  is  made  by  Aitkin  and  Co.,  Bishop’s  Hill,  Yorkshire. 

SILK  HORSE-CLOTHES. 

Messrs.  Walters  and  Sons,  silk  manufacturers,  of  45,  Newgate  Street, 
have  introduced  silk  horse-clothing,  which  promises  to  meet  several  require¬ 
ments  the  ordinary  woollen  blankets  do  not  possess,  and  which  will,  no 
doubt,  recommend  it  to  veterinary  surgeons  and  horse-owners.  The  clothing 
is  made  entirely  of  silk,  woven  in  such  a  manner  that,  though  the^  sheet  is 
thick,  and  the  natural  warmth  of  the  body  is  maintained,  yet  there  is  no  un¬ 
due  accumulation  of  heat — no  perspiring  or  feverishness.  So  that,  wh  ile  the 
temperature  is  kept  up,  the  silk  clothing  is  light  and  agreeable.  It  is  also 
thick,  strong,  and  likely  to  be  very  durable,  while  it  has  a  good  appearance. 
In  addition,  it  is  moth  and  ammonia-proof ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  these 
advantages,  is  of  moderate  price.  As  a  covering  for  hard-working  or  invalid 
horses,  this  silk  clothing  offers  many  advantages  over  the  ordinary  woollen 
blankets,  and  it  may  therefore  be  recommended  to  the  profession  and  horse- 
owners  in  general. 


SFctn’titarg  IBtjpartnttnt. 

Gazette^  June  22nd. 

Veterinary  Department.— Veterinary  Surgeon  John  Hammond, 
Royal  Artillery,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon,  First  Class. 

Gazette^  July  6th. 

Veterinary  Department. — Veterinary  Surgeon  Charles  Phillips,  from 
the  Royal  Artillery,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon. 
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We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  First  Class  F.  F.  S.  Constant, 
Bombay  Army,  the  sad  event  having  occurred  on  June  14th.  Mr.  Constant 
was  on  his  way  from  Jhelum  to  Neemuch,  and  when  the  train  pulled  up  at 
Lahore  he  was  found  dead  in  the  carriage.  The  cause  of  death  is  supposed 
to  have  been  heat  apoplexy.  The  heat  has  been  very  severe,  and  the 
veterinary  department  in  India  has  suffered  to  a  serious  extent,  the  duties  of 
the  veterinary  surgeons  exposing  them  more  to  the  sun  than  almost  any 
other  class  of  officers.  Mr.  Constant  graduated  in  1857,  and  joined  the 
East  India  Company’s  service  immediately  before  it  was  abolished. 

The  death  is  also  reported  of  C.  H.  Wadlow,  Oxford,  who  graduated  in 
1835,  and  Mr.  P.  Avis,  of  Saffron  Walden,  who  received  his  diploma  in  1872. 


ISuri^^jiutfcnfr. 

HORSE  WARRANTY  CASE. 

[We  publish  the  following  case,  as  bearing  out  in  every  particular  what  Mr.  Fleming 
laid  stress  upon  in  his  paper  on  the  “  Responsibilities  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,” 
read  at  Manchester  in  October  last,  and  published  in  this  Journal.  The  part 
referred  as  bearing  on  professional  responsibility,  we  have  marked  in  this  report 
in  italics.] 

In  the  Dumfries  Sheriff  Court,  Simon  Beattie,  Preston  Hall,  Annan,  sued 
William  Craig,  bank-agent,  Dumfries,  in  the  sum  of  ^{^65,  being  the  value  of 
^a  horse  sold  by  pursuer  to  defender,  but  which  proved  unsound,  was  rejected 
by  defender,  placed  at  livery,  and  sold  by  public  roup,  at  40  guineas.  After 
a  lengthened  proof  and  debate,  the  Sheriff-substitute  has  pronounced  the 
following  interlocutor,  in  which  he  finds  for  defender  : — 

Dumfries,  9th  June,  1880. — The  Sheriff-substitute  having  considered  the 
proofs  for  both  parties,  and  the  whole  process,  after  a  debate  thereon  : 
Finds  in  fact — i.  That  on  20th  January  last  the  defender  bought  from  the 
pursuer  the  horse  in  dispute  for  ^^65,  and  received  delivery  thereof  on  the 
30th  of  said  month  ;  2.  That  the  horse  had  then  a  slight  swelling  on  the 
front  of  his  off  hind  fetlock,  which  was  the  result  or  an  injury  received 
about  two  months  before  when  he  was  jumping  a  wall  ;  3.  That  the  pursuer 
represented  to  the  defender  that  this  was  of  no  importance,  and,  before  the 
bargain  was  concluded,  warranted  the  horse  to  be  sound  in  every  way  ;  4. 
That  upon  the  day  after  its  arrival  the  horse  was  tried  by  being  driven  about 
fourteen  miles  ;  5.  That  the  effect  of  this  was  that  on  the  second  morning 
after  the  trial,  when  the  horse  was  examined  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  the 
swelling  was  found  to  be  considerably  increased  and  the  horse  slightly  lame  ; 
6.  That  on  the  same  day  the  defender  intimated  to  the  pursuer  by  letter.  No. 
lo/i  of  process,  that  he  would  not  take  the  horse  as  it  had  been.pronounced 
unsound  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  ;  7.  That  the  pursuer  having  been  from 

home  did  not  write  a  reply,  but  called  on  defender  on  nth  February,  when 
he  refused  to  take  back  the  horse,  which  was  then  put  up  at  livery,  and 
subsequently  sold  by  public  roup  by  mutual  arrangement  of  the  parties  ;  8. 
That  the  defender  has  not  paid  the  price  of  the  horse  ;  Finds  in  law,  i. 
That  the  condition  of  the  horse’s  off  hind  fetlock  at  the  time  of  sale  consti¬ 
tute  unsoundness  ;  2.  That  the  horse  being  disconform  to  warranty  the  de¬ 
fender  was  entitled  to  refuse  to  keep  him  or  to  pay  the  price.  Therefore 
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sustains  the  first  plea  in  law  for  the  defender.  Refuses  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  and  decerns  :  Finds  the  pursuer  liable  in  expenses  ;  allows  an 
account  thereof  to  be  given  in,  and  remits  the  same  when  lodged  to  the 
auditor  to  tax  and  report. 

(Signed)  David  Boyle  Hope. 

Note. — Three  persons  were  present  when  the  horse  was  bought,  viz.,  the 
pursuer  and  defender  and  Mr.  John  Berwick.  Two  grooms  who  were  present 
when  the  horse  was  looked  at  were  examined  for  the  pursuer,  but  their  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  question  of  warranty  is  of  no  moment,  because  the  sale  took 
place  in  the  house  when  they  w^ere  not  present,  and  it  is  there  the  defender 
says  the  warranty  was  given  upon  the  faith  of  which  he  bought  the  horse. 
Both  he  and  Mr.  Berwick  distinctly  affirm  that  the  pursuer  warranted  the 
horse  sound  in  every  respect,  and  against  their  word  there  is  only  that  of  the 
pursuer,  who  avers  that  he  only  said  the  horse  was  sound  so  far  as  he  knew  ; 
and  that  even  from  that  statement  he  excepted  the  fetlock  in  question. 
Even  if  this  were  all  the  evidence  the  S.S.  could  not  help  finding  it  proved 
that  a  warranty  of  soundness  was  given.  But  there  are  one  or  two  circum¬ 
stances  which  give  a  corroboration  derived  from  inference.  The  defender 
and  his  clerk,  John  Clark,  aver  that  when  the  pursuer  called  on  the  defender 
on  nth  February  the  latter  said  that  he  had  bought  the  horse  as 
sound,  and  that  the  pursuer  did  not  deny  this,  but  maintained  that  the  horse 
was  sound.  Further,  John  Craven,  the  defender’s  servant,  says  that  when 
pursuer  brought  the  horse  to  his  master’s  stable,  he  asked  if  he  (Craven) 
could  get  a  veterinary  surgeon,  as  he  wished  him  examined  before  he  left 
Dumfries.  He  says  he  was  about  to  go  when  the  pursuer  said  he  would  go 
himself,  and  that  when  he  came  back  he  said  that  Mr.  M’Intosh  was  from 
home,  and  that  the  horse  would  be  examined  next  day.  The  pursuer  denies 
that  he  said  anything  about  getting  a  veterinary  surgeon,  but  admits  that 
“  something  may  have  been  said”  by  Craven  about  that.  He  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  state  what  wassaid.  Mr.  M’Intoshsays  thatamessage  was  leftat  hishouse 
that  day  for  him  to  come  and  examine  the  horse,  but  that  he  was  from  home. 
He  does  not  know  who  sent  or  brought  the  message.  The  S.S.  does  not 
think  that  the  inference  necessarily  is  that  the  pursuer  gave  the  message. 
He  rather  thinks  it  must  have  been  the  defender  (who  was  not  asked  if  he 
did  so)  because  he  says  that  when  the  pursuer  called  on  him  that  day  along 
with  Mr.  Mather,  he  told  him  that  Mr.  M  Intosh  was  from  home.  Mather 
says  that  the  defender  told  the  pursuer  that  he  was  going  to  have  the  horse 
examined  by  Mr.  M’Intosh,  and  sent  him  a  cheque  the  next  day.  He  also 
says  that  before  the  horse  came  to  Dumfries  the  defender  had  told  him  that 
Mr.  M’Intosh  was  to  examine  the  horse,  and  that  he  “  may  have  told  that  to 
the  pursuer.’’ 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  the  pursuer  was  quite  aware  that  before  he  got 
the  price  of  the  horse  it  was  to  be  examined,  and  the  irresistible  inference 
is  that  it  was  because  there  was  a  warranty.  Further,  whenever  the  pursuer 
knew  that  the  defender  rejected  the  horse  as  unsound,  he  got  veterinary 
surgeons  to  exarnine  it,  a  thing  which  there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  do 
if  he  sold  the  horse  without  warranty. 

It  was  argued  for  the  pursuer  that  the  warranty  is  not  proved,  because 
the  two  witnesses  do  not  state  in  precisely  the  same  words.  References 
were  made  to  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act,  and  to  the  cases  of 
Robeson  v.  Waugh  (2  Rette,  p.  63)  and  Mackie  v.  Riddell  (2  Rette  p.  115)- 
The  defender’s  is  a  follows  :  “  I  then  asked  the  pursuer  if  he  would  warrant 
the  horse  sound  in  eve^'y  way,  and  he  said  that  he  would  warrant  him  sound 
in  every  wav,  and  that  if  he  did  not  know  him  to  be  so  he  would  not  sell 
him  to  me.” 
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Mr.  Berwick  says  :  “  In  the  course  of  conversation  in  the  house,  defender 
asked  pursuer  if  he  would  warrant  the  horse  sound  and  right  in  every  respect, 
and  he  said  that  certainly  he  would,  and  that  if  he  was  not  all  correct  he 
would  not  put  him  into  his  hands.”  The  S.S.  is  of  opinion  that  these  ver¬ 
sions  agree  so  substantially  as  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  law  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  a  verbal  warranty. 

It  was  also  argued  that  even  if  a  general  warranty  of  soundness  was  given, 
the  injured  fetlock  was  necessarily  excepted,  because  it  was  seen  by  and 
even  pointed  oat  to  the  defender  ;  and  there  is  a  plea  on  record  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect  :  “  The  defender  having  been  made  aware  of  the  thickening  of 
the  skin  of  the  fetlock  by  the  pursuer  prior  to  the  sale,  is  barred  from 
objecting  thereto  after  having  taken  delivery  of  the  horse.”  The  answer  to 
this  is,  that  the  defender  did  not  reject  the  horse  for  the  mere  external 
blemish  here  referred  to,  but  because  the  injury  was  deeper  than  the  skin, 
and  such  as  he  could  not  discover  himself  either  by  eye  or  touch.  And  this 
leads  to  the  second  and  the  most  difficult  branch  of  the  case,  viz.,  the  question  of 
soundness.  The  conflict  of  evidence  is  truly  puzzling.  The  defender  has 
produced  eight  veterinary  surgeons,  including  two  principals  of  colleges  and 
a  lecturer,  and  other  practitioners  of  ejninence,  who  declare  that  the  horse  is 
tinsound.  The  puruser  has  produced  eight  also,  inchiding  a  principal  of  a 
college,  and  other  me^t  of  e^ninefice,  who  declare  that  the  horse  is  perfectly 
sound.  It  is  alleged  by  defender’s  witnesses  that  there  is  a  Spavin  in  one  hock, 
and  some  of  thein  say  in  both  hocks.  Ti  the  face  of  the  evidence  brought  for  the 
pursuer,  the  S.S.  is  tmable  to  find  out  whether  the  horse  has  Spavin  or  not, 
and  as  the  burden  of  proof  lies  tipon  the  defejider  he  has  failed  to  establish 
this  cause  of  unsoundness. 

But  in  regard  to  the  mjured fetlock,  the  S.S.  has  had  less  diffculty  in  coming 
to  a  decision,  although,  on  this  pomt  also,  the  evidence  is  most  conflicting. 
He  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  analyse  the  evidence  at  any  length,  because 
he  has  not  based  his  decision  upon  anything  except  certain  facts  which  he 
considers  proved,  and  which  theoretic  evidence,  or  evidence  of  facts  appli¬ 
cable  to  a  later  date,  cannot  disprove. 

The  defender  says  :  “  Mr.  M’Intosh  came  on  the  morning  of  2nd  February, 
and  found  the  thickness  of  the  hind  leg  much  increased.  “  I  had  noticed 
this  myself,”  John  Craven  says.  “  I '  was  again  present  on  the  Monday 
morning  when  Mr.  MTntosh  again  examined  the  horse.  The  fetlock  was 
more  swollen  than  it  had  been  on  the  Saturday.  The  horse  had  received  no 
injury  to  cause  this  in  the  interval.” 

Mr.  M’Intosh  says  :  “  I  found  the  fetlock  joint  much  enlarged,  consider¬ 
ably  more  so  than  on  Saturday,  and  the  horse  showed  slight  lameness  in 
that  leg.  The  lameness  passed  off  after  the  horse  had  been  run  for  a  short 
time.”  And  then  he  proceeds  very  minutely  to  describe  the  symptoms  of 
unsoundness  which  he  found  on  examination.  Now,  here  are  three  witnesses 
who  speak  to  a  fact  which  requires  no  professional  skill  to  discover.  If 
there  had  been  no  swelling  produced  by  the  exercise,  the  S.,S.  would  have 
had  to  balance  the  professional  evidence  alone,  and  the  task  would  have 
been  more  difficult.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  view  that  the  defender  was  pleased 
with  the  horse  and  meant  to  keep  it,  provided  it  was  passed  as  sound  by  Mr 
M’Intosh.  There  was  therefore  no  reason  for  either  of  them  trying  to  make 
out  a  ground  for  returning  the  horse.  Defender  was  even  willing  to  keep 
the  horse  if  afterwards  Professor  M’Call  had  pronounced  it  sound.  How 
does  the  pursuer  get  over  this  evidence  ?  In  the  first  place,  he  has  called 
veterinary  surgeons  Mr.  Paterson  and  Mr.  Tait,  who  examined  the  horse  on 
the  3rd  February — one  day  later  than  Mr.  M’Intosh.  Mr.  Paterson’s  evidence 
to  some  extent  confirms  that  of  Mr.  M’Intosh.  He  says  :  “  There  was  a 
slight  enlargement  of  the  hind  fetlock,  which  was  principally  caused  by  a 
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thickening  of  skin.  I  could  not  detect  any  injury  to  the  tendon,  but  there 
was  a  slight  fluctuation  under  the  skin,  indicating  the  presence  of  synovial 
fluid,” 

This  is  spoken  of  by  all  the  witnesses  as  an  indication  of  inflammation. 
Mr.  Tait  says  that  he  saw  no  indication  of  this,  and  that  the  horse  was 
sound.  Mr.  Paterson  at  first  said,  “  I  considered  the  horse  sound  for  all 
practical  work,  and  would  neither  have  rejected  him  myself  nor  recommended 
a  client  to  do  so,”  and  afterwards  that  he  was  perfectly  sound.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  neither  of  these  gentlemen  had  seen  the  horse  before  that 
day,  at  least  after  it  came  into  defender’s  possession,  and  therefore  had  no 
means  of  telling  whether  exercise  had  had  any  bad  effect,  and  neither  of 
them  saw  the  horse  ridden  or  driven.  The  next  person  who  examined  the 
horse  on  behalf  of  the  defender  was  Professor  M’Call,  and  he  subjected  it 
to  a  similar  test  as  did  Mr.  MTntosh.  After  examining  him  he  declined  to 
give  a  decided  opinion  until  he  “  had  the  horse  galloped,  and  seen  what  the 
result  would  be  the  next  morning.”  This  was  done,  and  the  next  morning 
he  “  found  the  fetlock  joint  more  enlarged  than  on  the  previous  day,  and  the 
horse  decidedly  lame.” 

None  of  the  pursuer’s  witnesses  put  the  horse  to  any  such  test,  at  least 
till  long  after  this,  and  many  of  them  examined  it  so  long  after  that  their 
evidence  is  useless  to  contradict  the  evidence  above  referred  to.  The  dog¬ 
matic^  conceited  way  in  which  some  of  them  delivered  their  opinions^  and  the 
testy  manner  in  which  they  resented  cross-examination^  gave  them  more  the 
appearance  of  partisans  than  skilled  witnesses.  The  question,  then,  as  the 
S.S.  views  it,  is  this,  Was  the  defender,  having  received  a  warrant  of  sound¬ 
ness,  obliged  to  keep  a  horse  whose  injured  leg  became  swollen  whenever  it 
was  used,  and  who,  as  a  consequence,  was  stiff  or  lame  the  next  day  ?  He 
thinks  not.  The  defender  was  entitled  to  have  a  horse  of  which  he  could 
get  the  full  use,  and  he  was  not  bound  to  wait  until  he  got  better,  which 
might  very  likely  be  the  case  after  rest  and  the  use  of  remedies.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  horse  is  all  right  now.  That  may  be  so,  and  the  S.  S.  has 
given  no  decision  upon  that  point.  But  the  defender  was  not  bound  to  keep 
the  horse  to  see  if  it  got  better.  This  principle  was  affirmed  in  the  case  of 
Begbie  v.  Roberton  (6  Shaw,  p.  1,014),  the  rubric  of  which  is  as  follows :  “A 
mare  being  sold,  warranted  quiet  in  harness,  but  proving  liable  to  shy  greatly 
at  meeting  stage-coaches.  Held,  though  she  was  completely  cured  in  a 
short  time  after  being  returned,  that  the  purchaser  was  entitled  to  refuse  her, 
and  was  not  bound  to  break  her  in  for  the  use  of  which  she  was  warranted 
fit  at  the  time.”  The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  said  :  “  The  horse  must  be  fit  at 
the  time  he  is  bought  for  the  work  he  is  warranted  to  perform,  and  it  is  not 
the  duty  of  the  purchaser  to  break  him  in,  and  though  at  the  distance  of 
some  months  it  is  shown  that  the  mare  is  quiet,  yet  that  does  not  weaken 
the  prior  evidence  as  to  her  unfitness  at  the  time  of  sale.” 

It  is  averred  on  record  that  the  pursuer  knew  the  horse  was  unsound  when 
he  sold  it.  The  S.S.  does  not  see  that  that  is  proved.  He  very  likely,  as 
he  said,  believed  it  to  be  sound,  and  that  was  why  he  gave  the  warranty. 
The  horse  had  been  under  no  professional  treatment  after  its  accident,  and 
he  probably  did  not  know  how  much  it  had  been  injured.  It  had  been  at 
rest,  and  probably  was  only  exercised  upon  grass  land,  or  at  all  events  but 

gently.  ,  ,  . 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  great  expense  should  have  been  incurred 
when  the  pecuniary  interest  at  stake  was  so  small,  there  not  having  been  a 
very  heavy  loss  when  the  horse  was  sold  by  auction.  The  pursuer  s  claim 
in  any  event  would  have  had  to  be  restricted  to  one  for  the  difference 
between  the  prices.  (Intd.)  D.  B.  H, 
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Spread  of  Disease  by  the  Agency  of  Earthworms. — Recent 
researches  by  M.  Pasteur  appear  to  throw  considerable  light  on  the  origin  of 
Anthrax,  or  Splenic  Fever,  and  allied  diseases  which  attack  cattle,  sheep, 
etc.  When  an  animal  dies  of  Anthrax  it  is  not  uncommonly  buried  on  the 
spot.  The  conditions  of  putrefaction  prove  fatal  to  the  small  parasitic 
organism,  or  bacteriditcrn^  which  is  abundant  in  the  blood  at  death.  The  gas 
given  off  causes  it  to  break  up  into  dead  and  harmless  granulations.  But 
before  this  can  occur  not  a  little  of  the  blood  and  humours  of  the  body  has 
escaped  into  the  ground  about  the  carcass,  and  here  the  parasite  is  in  an 
aerated  medium  favourable  to  the  formation  of  germs.  These  corpuscular 
germs  M.  Pasteur  has  found  in  the  soil,  in  a  state  of  latent  life,  months  and 
years  after  the  carcass  was  buried,  and  by  inoculation  of  guinea  pigs  with 
them,  has  produced  Anthrax  and  death.  Now,  it  is  specially  notable  that 
such  germs  have  been  met  with  in  the  earth  at  the  surface  above  the  place 
of  burial,  as  well  as  near  the  body.  The  question  arises.  How  came  they 
there  ?  And  it  would  appear  that  earthworms  are  the  agents  of  conveyance. 
In  the  small  earth-cylinders,  of  fine  particles,  which  these  creatures  bring  to 
the  surface  and  deposit  after  the  dews  of  morning  or  after  rain,  one  finds, 
besides  a  host  of  other  germs,  the  germs  of  Anthrax.  (The  same  process 
was  proved  also  by  direct  experiment ;  worms  kept  in  ground  with  which 
bacteridiuin  spores  had  been  mixed,  were  killed  after  a  few  days,  and  many 
of  the  spores  were  found  in  the  earth-cylinders  in  their  intestines).  The  dust 
of  this  earth,  after  the  cylinders  have  been  disaggregated  by  rain,  gets  blown 
about  on  the  neighbouring  plants,  and  the  animals  eating  these  thus  receive 
the  germs  into  their  system.  It  is  suggested  that  possibly  other  disease 
germs,  not  less  harmless  to  worms,  but  ready  to  cause  disease  in  the  proper 
animals,  may  be,  in  like  manner,  conveyed  to  the  surface  in  cemeteries.  This 
would  furnish  a  fresh  argument  for  cremation.  The  practical  inference  as 
to  Anthrax  is,  that  animals  which  have  died  of  this  should  not  be  buried  in 
fields  devoted  to  crops  or  pasturage,  but  (wherever  possible)  in  sand,  calca¬ 
reous  ground,  poor  and  dry — unsuitable,  in  a  word,  for  worms. 

Protracted  Abstinence  from  Food. — A  remarkable  case  of  enforced 
abstinence  is  reported  in  a  Yorkshire  paper.  The  fire  which  was  discovered 
about  three  weeks  ago  in  the  Croftside  pit  of  the  Darcy  Lever  Coal  Campany, 
about  two  miles  from  Bolton,  was  still  burning  last  Saturday.  The  flames 
had  travelled  along  the  workings  for  about  400  yards,  and  the  damage  is 
estimated  at  several  thousand  pounds.  Strange  to  say,  two  ponies  which  were 
in  the  mine  have  been  found  alive,  although  they  had  been  imprisoned  for 
fifteen  days.  One  of  the  animals  had  broken  loose  from  the  stable  and  had 
discovered  a  stock  of  hay,  and  was  therefore  as  lively  as  ever.  But  the  other 
was  fastened  up  in  the  stable,  and  was  so  weak  and  emaciated  that  it  could 
scarcely  stand,  having  tasted  neither  food  nor  water  for  the  whole  of  the  fif¬ 
teen  days.  The  poor  animal  was  tenderly  nourished,  and  is  now  rapidly  re¬ 
covering  from  the  effects  of  its  long  abstinence. 

Brittle  Bones  in  Cattle. — In  the  Austrian  Quarterly  Review  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Science,  Herr  Dobusch,  of  Hohenfurt,  publishes  some  cases  illustrating 
forcibly  the  direct  influence  of  the  quality  and  composition  of  water  upon  the 
occurrence  ai  fragilitus  ossiwn^  or  bone  brittleness  in  live  stock.  The  owner 
of  some  affected  cows  by  whom  Herr  Dobusch  was  consulted  in  his 
professional  capacity,  stated  that  within  the  last  twenty  years  about  130  of  his 
cattle  had  been  attacked  by  this  disease,  about  half  of  which  had  to  be 
slaughtered  on  account  of  actual  fracture  of  the  bones,  while  the  rest  were 
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rescued  by  timely  removal  in  carts  to  another  farm  in  a  neighbouring  village. 
Eveiy  kind  of  treatment  had  been  tried,  both  by  giving  medicines  of  all  soits 
to  the  animals,  and  by  treating  the  pasture  land  with  lime.  On  his  first  at¬ 
tendance  Herr  Dobusch  could  discover  no  apparent  -cause  for  the  evil.  The 
food  consisted  chiefly  of  hay,  straw,  and  potatoes,  all  of  which  were  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  On  his  recommendation  some  prepared  bone-meal  was 
given  with  a  little  common  salt  three  times  a  day,  but  no  good  result  followed. 
Thereupon  he  undertook  the  examination  of  the  drink-water,  which  was 
obtained  from  a  spring  nearjthe  farmyard,  and  conducted  thither  by  wooden 
pipes.  This  was  perfectly  clear,  colourless,  and  free  from  smell ;  it  tasted 
remarkably  soft,  and  retained  these  characteristics  after  it  had  stood  for  some 
days.  On  chemical  analysis  no  trace  of  salts  could  be  found,  so  that  it 
might  readily  have  been  taken  for  rain  or  distilled  water.  Upon  this  the 
cattle  were  given  water  from  another  spring.  This  had  a  harder  and  fresher 
taste,  and  was  found  on  analysis  to  contain  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  and  chloride  of  magnesia,  although  but  in  small  proportions. 
The  effects  of  this  change  of  water  were  thus  noted  : — i.  The  animals  drank 
half  as  much  again  as  before.  2.  The  worst  diseased  cows  at  once  began 
to  get  better,  and  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  any  of  them  had  re¬ 
covered  without  removal.  3.  The  cows  gave  more  and  better  milk  than 
before.  4.  The  oxen  showed  far  better  condition  than  could  be  previously 
attained  on  the  best  of  food  and  with  the  most  careful  attention.  5.  No 
fresh  cases  occurred  as  soon  as  the  change  of  water  was  introduced. 
Some  time  afterwards  the  owner  of  the  cows  was  prohibited  from  using  water 
from  the  second  spring  under  pain  of  legal  proceedings  against  him,  and 
was  thrown  back  upon  the  original  supply.  The  animals  at  first  refused  it, 
began  to  lose  flesh,  and  some  of  those  that  had  recovered  had  relapses.  By 
this  time  arrangements  had  fortunately  been  made  for  the  renewed  use  of  the 
wholesome  water,  and  immediately  the  cows  were  again  put  upon  it  all  its 
previous  beneficial  effects  were  repeated.  From  this  evidence  Dobusch  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  improvement  was  due  solely  to  the  influence 
of  the  water,  and  considers  that  the  relations  between  lime-salts  in  the  water 
and  softness  of  bone  deserve  far  more  consideration  on  the  part  of  stock 
keepers  than  is  generally  accorded  to  them. 

The  Inoculability  of  Anthrax. — In  a  recent  communication  to  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Veterinarians  Arloing,  Cornevin,  and 
Thomas  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions  : — i.  Symptoniatic  Anthrax  of 
cattle  (bovine  carbuncle)  is  inoculable  in  the  ox  and  in  certain  other  animal 
species.  2.  It  is  transmitted  by  a  micro.scopic  organism  which  germinates 
in  the  muscular  and  connective  tissues  of  the  tumour,  and  which  is  seldom 
or  never  found  in  the  blood  ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  sought  for  in  the  tumour. 
3.  This  microscopic  organism  is  kept  back  by  the  plaster-of-Paris  filter.  4. 
It  differs  distinctly  from  the  Bacillus  anthracis  in  its  characteristics,  in  tne 
effects  produced  by  it,  and  in  the  animal  species  concerned  in  its  evolution 
5.  Therefore  bovine  symptomatic  Anthrax  should  no  longer  be  confounded 
with  Anthrax  in  the  group  of  anthracoid  affections. 

Trichinosis  in  England. — In  the  last  annual  report  on  the  health  of 
the  Dunmow  Rural  Sanitary  District,  Dr.  Armistead  records  an  interesting 
outbreak  of  Trichinosis  at  Thaxted,  in  Essex,  in  June  oHast  year,  r  ifty-two 
persons  had  eaten  sausages  purchased  from  one  individual,  and  of  these, 
forty-four  were  very  ill,  and  three  only  slightly  affected.  Some  of  ^e  pork 
used  in  making  the  sausages  was  salted,  and  probably  foreign  ;  and  it  was 
only  in  certain  portions  that  Trichinae  were  found.  Children  were  much  less 
severely  attacked  than  adults. 
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Poisoning  by  Darnel. — We  learn  that  horses  and  other  animals  have 
been  poisoned  by  darnel  or  drake-weed  {Loliu7n  temulentufii)  at  Melbourne. 
Mr.  Graham  Mitchell,  F.R.C.V.S.,  and  Baron  Von  Mueller  have  established 
the  fact  beyond  a  doubt. 

Hydrophobia. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cwmferlin,  Rhymney  Valley, 
more  than  fifty  dogs  have  been  destroyed  on  account  of  an  outbreak  of 
Rabies.  A  boy  v/ho  had  been  bitten  by  one  of  them  has  died  from  Hydro¬ 
phobia.  Another  death  has  occurred  from  Hydrophobia  in  Dublin.  In 
March  last,  a  carter  picked  up  a  stray  dog  and  patted  it  on  the  back,  when 
it  snapped  at  him  and  inflicted  a  slight  wound  on  his  nose.  The  animal 
then  ran  away,  and  was  no  more  heard  of.  The  wound  healed  and  the  man 
thought  no  more  of  the  occurrence  until  the  commencement  of  July,  when 
he  became  ill,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Mater  Misericordias  Hospital,  where 
he  quickly  succumbed. 

Horse-Pox. — According  to  the  Gazette  Medicate,  among  the  horses  of 
a  German  horse-dealer,  on  May  5th,  M.  Alexander  showed  to  M.  Le  Blanc  a 
case  of  horse-pox  in  a  well-bred  animal  from  Germany.  Lymph  from  this 
animal  was  inoculated  by  M.  Chambon,  on  a  three-months-old  heifer,  by 
three  punctures  on  the  udder.  These  inoculations  were  most  successful, 
and  from  the  heifer  another  was  as  successfully  inoculated  on  May  13th. 
On  the  19th  there  was  a  very  fine  vaccinal  eruption,  no  fewer  than  sixty  pus¬ 
tules  being  present.  With  the  lymph  from  these  two  other  heifers  were 
vaccinated,  and  from  them  the  vaccination  department  of  the  Societe 
d’Hygiene  was  amply  supplied  with  lymph  for  vaccination  purposes. 


THE  FITZWYGRAM  PRIZE  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — The  competition  for  the  Fitzwygram  prizes  for  this  year  has  just 
been  completed,  and  I  venture  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  with  regard  to  it. 
It  appears  that  there  were  three  competitors — one  from  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  one  from  Dick’s  College,  and  another  from  the  New  Veterinary 
College,  Edinburgh.  The  written  examination  took  place  first,  as  usual, 
and  it  appears  the  competitors  from  the  London  and  Dick’s  Schools  did  not 
obtain  the  necessary  number  of  marks  to  enable  them  to  go  on  with  the  com¬ 
petition,  while  the  Gayfield  School  competitor  managed  to  scrape  through 
this  part  of  the  task.  But,  strange  to  say,  he  was  awarded  the  first  prize ; 
though  this  was  all  the  test  to  which  he  was  subjected,  the  practical,  and 
therefore  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  test,  having  been  omitted  in 
his  favour.  Now,  sir,  I  venture  to  ask  if  this  gentleman  can  be  considered 
to  have  fairly  won  the  first  prize,  or  if  we  may  not  rather  consider  that  ijt  has 
been  presented  to  him,  without  adequate  evidence  that  he  deserved  it  ? 
Supposing  he  had  undergone  the  practical  test,  and  failed — which  was  not  at 
all  unlikely,  would  he  then  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  first  prize  ?  I 
and  some  of  my  fellow-students  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  this  highly- 
favoured  competitor  had  belonged  to  any  other  school,  he  would  not  have  been 
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so_  handsomely  rewarded,  and  we  do  not  consider  that  the  prize  has  been 
fairly  and  openly  won.  It  has  been  given  as  a  kind  of  concession  to  a  school 
which  has  hitherto  always  failed  to  carry  it  off,  but  which  appears  to  need 
this  patronage.  Compare  the  award  made  this  year  with  the  competition  in 
which  Mr.  Bull,  though  he  gained  the  requisite  number  of  marks  in  the 
written  and  practical  tests,  was  yet  denied  the  first  prize  ;  while  one  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Williams’  students,  who  was  only  submitted  to  a  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant  test,  receives  the  highest  prize.  We  hear  much  about  the  necessity 
for  practical  knowledge,  and  we  were  given  to  understand  that  these  prizes 
were  instituted  to  promote  this  knowledge.  What  can  we  think  of  them, 
when  we  find  the  blue  ribbon  bestowed  upon  a  competitor  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  has  not  won  it,  but  apparently  because  he  belongs  to  a  school 
which  hitherto  could  not  win  it,  and  would  not  now  unless  it  were  specially 
favoured  ?  This  is  not  encouraging  to  competitors,  but  the  reverse  ;  and  I 
hope,  for  the  credit  of  the  donor,  that  these  prizes  will  be  bestowed  without 
regard  to  school  or  competitor.  Palmain  qui  meruit ferat. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

London,  Jime  2Zth.  “  A  Veterinary  Student.” 


THE  VETERINARY  PROFESSION  A  POLITICAL  FORCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — The  veterinary  profession,  up  to  a  few  months  ago,  had  for  long  and 
weary  years  been  dragged  hither  and  thither  by  discordant  forces  in  England 
and  Scotland.  It  was  like  a  ship  in  a  troubled  sea,  tossing  about  under  the 
undecided  orders  of  several,  no  doubt,  well-meaning  captains,  but  each 
possessed  of  different  ideas. 

By  the  late  happy  reconciliation  of  the  English  and  Scotch  forces  it  has 
been  enabled  to  start  in  a  new  life,  and  we  now  see  all  united  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  Its  Scottish  recruits 
are  already  proving  themselves  some  of  its  ablest  and  most  energetic  well- 
wishers.  Their  good  wishes  are  substantial  and  take  a  practical  form,  for 
they  spare  neither  time,  money,  nor  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  long 
railway  journeys  to  advance  the  profession. 

The  profession  urgently  wants  the  Penal  Act,  and  has  to  seek  it  through 
Parliament. 

It  is  time  for  the  profession  to  see  that  it  is  itself  a  political  force.  It 
numbers  nearly  two  thousand  veterinary  surgeons,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
avocation,  are  constantly  going  among  all  classes  of  men.  The  great  majority 
take  much  interest  in  politics,  and  can  much  influence  the  opinions  of  their 
clients,  especially  in  agricultural  districts.  Often  when  watching  a  case,  a 
veterinary  surgeon  has  to  remain  hours  at  a  place,  and  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  the  conversation  to  drift  into  that  fascinating  subject,  politics. 
I  know  one  veterinary  surgeon  who,  for  public  reasons  unnecesssary  here  to 
state,  made  it  his  study  to  try  to  get  votes,  and  I  understand  that  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  changing  twenty  voters  to  the  side  he  had  chosen.  I  also  heard  of 
anotl^r  who  got  eight  votes.  These  were  incidents  of  the  late  general 
election. 

In  considering  whether  the  profession  is  a  political  force,  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  in  every  constituency  there  is  a  large  number  of  voters  who  are  very 
undecided,  some  from  apathy  and  some  from  want  of  political  knowledge.  A 
little  decides  them,  and  in  very  many  elections  ten  or  a  dozen  votes  on  one 
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side  or  the  other  carry  the  day.  A  reference  to  the  returns  of  the  last  general 
election  will  show  in  how  many  cases  a  majority  of  under  fifteen  was  sufficient, 
and  the  Evesham  election,  a  few  days  ago,  was  carried  by  two  votes.  We  may 
say  that,  especially  in  agricultural  districts,  voters  are,  and  will  be,  much 
influenced  by  being  “  talked  to.” 

It  is  now  everywhere  acknowledged  that  veterinary  medicine  is  a  great  and 
important  fact.  Its  usefulness  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  We  see  that  in  the 
army  it  has  been  judged  expedient  to  establish  a  veterinary  school  ;  we  see 
at  last  the  medical  profession  quoting  and  acknowledging  the  benefit  of  the 
labours  and  researches  of  veterinary  surgeons  both  here  and  on  the  continent  ; 
we  see  veterinary  inspectors  appointed  all  over  the  country  to  prevent  the 
dissemination  of  the  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  of  animals.  A  few 
years  ago,  such  inspectors  were  unknown  and— the  Cattle  Plague — the 
wise  warnings  of  our  profession  were  derided  and  scorned.  The  public  press 
no  longer  regards  a  veterinary  surgeon  as  one  whose  sole  idea  is  to  bleed  and 
give  a  ball,  but  shows  how  changed  is  opinion,  by  gladly  admitting  the  letters 
of  members  of  the  profession  to  its  columns. 

The  profession,  then,  has  stormed  the  strongest  outworks  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice  which  so  long  opposed  it,  and  has  now  a  comparatively  easy  task 
before  it.  Less  than  fourteen  years  ago  it  stood  apparently  friendless  and 
isolated.  Thanks  to  a  band  of  brave  and  resolute  workers  who,  undismayed 
by  prophecies  of  disaster,  never  flagged  in  their  effects,  it  has  compelled  re¬ 
cognition,  and  stimulated  by  their  example,  we  see  this  band  of  pioneers  now 
augmented  by  hundreds  of  earnest  and  thoughtful  workers.  If  so  much  has 
been  done  by  a  disunited  profession  in  fourteen  years,  how  great  and  en¬ 
couraging  is  the  inducement  to  persevere  now  that  union  prevails  ! 

It  is  a  homely  but  wise  and  true  saying,  that  all  occupations  are  appraised 
by  the  State  at  their  market  value  ;  the  deduction  is  obvious,  and  the  profes¬ 
sion  cannot  fail  to  see  its  application  to  itself. 

Yours  faith  hilly, 

()th July^iZZo.  “A  Veterinary  Surgeon.” 


THE  USE  OF  THE  TROCAR  AND  CANULA  IN  FLATULENT 

COLIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — At  the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 
held  at  the  Medical  Institute,  Hope  Street,  on  the  14th  ult.,  I  was  much  as¬ 
tonished  on  reading  Mr.  Faulkener’s  communication  on  the  use  of  the  trocar 
in  Flatulent  Colic,  in  which  he  claims  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  almost  iden¬ 
tical  instrument  made  especially  to  order  forme  by  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Sons, 
Smithfield,  London.  As  the  ensuing  discussion  on  the  subject  is  not  detailed 
in  the  Journal,  perhaps  a  few  remarks  on  the  instrument  used  by  Mr. 
Faulkener  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  extreme  diameter — a  quarter  inch 
—  is  in  itself  objectionable,  requiring  an  incision  previous  to  introducing  the 
trocar  ;  this  first  incision  being  the  principal  cause  of  the  succeeding  abscess. 
I  have  frequently  advised  several  of  my  colleagues  who  have  often  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  operation,  not  to  make  any  incision,  but  merely  to  remove  a 
small  quantity  of  the  hair  before  operating,  and  it  is  seldom  any  swelling  en¬ 
sues.  Mr.  Faulkener’s  instrument,  from  its  calibre,  is  very  apt  to  become 
blocked  with  ingesta,  and  requires  the  re-introduction  of  the  trocar.  In  the 
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instrument  suggested  by  me,  the  escape  of  gas  is  never  impeded,  although 
the  diameter  of  the  canula  does  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 

What  I  find  to  be  successful  in  cases  of  Flatulent  Colic,  is  the  early  use  of 
the  trocar,  and  not  to  put  off  until  you  give  a  trial  to  a  number  of  doses  of 
medicine. 

Messrs.  Arnold  and  Sons  inform  me  that  they  have  sold  a  very  great 
number  of  the  above  instruments,  and  that  they  give  every  satisfaction. 

Lam,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Balloan,  Beauly,  \2th  July^  1880.  Alex.  Gunn,  M.RC.V.S. 


“COMMENTS  ON  PASSING  EVENTS  AND  VETERINARY 

PRACTICE.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — I  am  not  prone  to  scribbling,  because  I  dislike  reading  nonsense, 
and  fear  I  am  now  doing  wrong  ;  if  so,  I  pray  you  and  your  readers  will 
pardon  me.  From  1854  to  a  recent  date,  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your 
contemporary.  During  that  time  I  have  noticed  effusio7is  that  have  pained 
me,  but  never  so  acutely  as  the  one  under  the  above  heading  in  the  May 
number.  “  'Verbatim  et  literatim^'‘  says  the  editorial  note — “  as  it  contains 

food  for  thought  ” . Well,  sir,  I  have  thought,  and  I  am  still 

thinking  ;  my  thoughts  cannot  be  gathered  together  ;  I  cannot  comment,  for 
truly  I  am  absorbed  in  thought  and  grief.  Poor  dear  old  Morton  !  whatever 
would  he  say  1  So  fond  of  a  good  joke,  too  !  I  am  sure  this  joke,  for  such 
I  take  it,  would  have  caused  my  friend  to  blush  instead  of  smile. 

Pass  it  off  as  a  joke — do,  sir  !  for  I  am  off  on  the  Continent  this  summer, 
and  shall  feel  so  ashamed.  Obediently  yours, 

Hotel,  Brighton,  May  14M,  1880.  “  TREMBLING  X.” 

P.S. — Sed  tamen  amoto  quaeramus  seria  ludo. 


A  CELOSOMIAN  MONSTROSITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  inclose  a  rough  sketch  of  a  “  Celosomian  Monstrosity,”  of 
which  a  cow  belonging  to  Mr.  Bint,  of  Matham,  Herefordshire,  was  delivered 
without  assistance  on  the  morning  of  the  25th.  I  was  requested  to  attend, 
but  the  birth  had  taken  place  just  before  my  arrival.  The  spine  was  curved 
upwards  and  backwards,  the  lumbar  vertebrae  being  principally  concerned, 
the  tail  lying  along  the  neck  ;  the  ribs  were  turned  upwards,  the  heart  and 
lungs  lying  against  one  side  and  covered  with  a  thin  transparent  membrane. 
The  abdominal  viscera  had  no  covering  when  I  saw  them,  though  they  were 
all  attached  to  the  foetus. 

The  presentation  was  a  hind  one — that  is,  the  head  and  legs  did  not  appear 
first.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Malvern  Link,  June  2^th.  Henry  Goule. 

[The  sketch  forwarded  by  Mr.  Goul^  represents  atypical  Celosomian  Mon 
strosity,  such  as  is  described  and  figured  in  “Veterinary  Obstetrics,”  and 
closely  resembling  one  exhibited  not  long  ago  at  the  Central  Veterinary 
Medical  Society.] 
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EXTRAORDINARY  FECUNDATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — A  gentleman  whose  veracity  there  is  no  questioning,  lately 
communicated  to  me  the  following  statement : — “  About  two  months  ago  a 
white-and-black  tame  rabbit  produced  six  young  ones,  which,  on  being  looked 
at,  she  killed.  About  a  fortnight  since  she  again  produced  twelve  young 
ones,  all  of  which  are  doing  well.  In  the  interhn  she  had  been  in  a  wire 
box  with  another  doe,  which  also  has  lately  had  young  ones,  and  had  no 
access  whatever  to  any  other  rabbit — male  or  otherwise. 

“  There  are  only  two  rabbits  on  the  place,  which  are  and  fed  attended  by 
children,  the  pen  is  always  locked,  except  at  feeding-time,  and  the  keys  kept 
indoors.  It  is  impossible  for  the  rabbits  to  get  any  communication  with 
wild  rabbits  or  any  other.” 

What  I  wish  to  ask,  Mr.  Editor,  is,  if,  in  the  extended  range  of  your 
researches,  you  know  or  have  ever  heard  of  a  parallel  case  t 

Yours,  etc.. 

Enquirer. 

[We  have  certainly  never  heard  of  such  a  case  of  fecundation,  except  in 
the  days  of  miracles.  A  male  creature  is  nowadays  looked  upon  as  neces¬ 
sary  in  reproduction.] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.  H. — There  is  no  better  text-book  on  Anatomy  than  Chauveau’s,  whether  for 
beginner,  student,  or  practitioner.  It  is  the  student’s  manual  in  all  the  French,  as 
well  as  in  the  Swiss  and  Belgian  schools.  Pillischer,  of  New  Bond  Street,  supplies 
good  microscopes  for  students  ;  the  price  is  low,  and  for  histological  and  pathological 
work  you  will  find  them  all  that  is  necessary. 
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ANTHRAX  VACCINATIONS. 

BY  H.  TOUSSAINT,  M.D.,  PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  AT  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE,  ANp  THE  VETERINARY  SCHOOL, 

TOULOUSE,  FRANCE. 

For  nearly  four  years  I  have  been  almost  exclusively  occupied 
with  the  disease  caused  by  the  Bacteridiiini  (Davaine),  or  Bacillus 
antliracis  (Cohn).  The  many  experiments  I  have  made  during  this 
study  have  enabled  me  to  collect  a  number  of  valuable  facts  with 
regard  to  the  natural  history  of  the  parasites,  and  which  I  have 
utilized  so  as  to  produce  in  the  animal  organism  such  a  condition 
that  it  will  no  longer  afford  them  refuge :  whence  the  impossi- 
bility  for  it  to  be  affected  with  Anthrax. 

It  is  easily  understood  that  when  the  Bacteridium  is  introduced 
into  the  body,  it  does  not  find  itself  in  absolutely  normal  condi¬ 
tions,  and  that  although  its  development  always  occurs  in  the 
French  and  English  breeds  of  sheep  and  in  the  rabbit,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cause  death,  it  nevertheless  vegetates  with  difficulty. 
As  a  proof  that  it  never  reaches  its  complete  development  in  the 
tissues  or  fluids  of  an  animal,  I  may  mention  that  it  never  yields 
spores,  but  that  its  midtipUeation  always  takes  place  by  division  of 
the  mycelium.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  races  or  species  never 
contract  Anthrax,  although  their  conditions  of  life  appear  to  be 
identical  with  those  of  animals  which  succumb  to  it.  The  pig, 
for  instance,  is  exempt.  Lastly,  there  are  species  of  animals 
which  readily  take  the  malady  in  their  youth,  but  lose  this 
VOL.  XI.  :m: 
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faculty  at  adult  or  old  age  :  such  are  the  dog,  horse,  and  ass — 
the  young  of  which  always  succumb  to  Anthrax  inoculation, 
while  later  in  life  a  large  proportion  resist  the  effects  of  inocula¬ 
tion.  M.  Chauveau  has  even  demonstrated  that  in  a  number  of 
Algerian  sheep,  nearly  all  were  refractory  to  bacteridian  infec¬ 
tion. 

From  these  various  observations,  I  have  sought  to  put  the  or¬ 
ganism  in  such  a  condition  as  to  prevent  the  development  of  the 
Bacteridia,  and  have  made  numerous  experiments  with  this 
object.  After  unsuccessful  attempts,  I  have  now  succeeded,  by 
very  simple  means,  in  preventing  the  multiplication  of  these 
organisms  in  the  young  dog  and  sheep.  In  other  terms,  I  can 
vaccinate  sheep  so  that  they  will  resist  inoculations  and  intra¬ 
vascular  injections  of  considerable  quantities  of  Bacteridia,  no 
matter  whether  these  exist  as  spores  obtained  by  cultivation,  or 
in  the  form  of  short  rods,  as  they  are  found  in  the  blood  of  ani¬ 
mals  which  have  perished  of  Anthrax.  The  following  is  a  sketch 
of  the  experiments  conducted  up  to  the  present  time,  and  which 
fully  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  statement  I  have  made. 

Dogs, — I  have  assured  myself  that  dogs  from  birth  until  six 
months  old,  very  readily  contract  the  malady  by  simple  punc¬ 
tures,  and  that  they  die  with  great  quantities  of  Bacteridia 
in  their  blood,  while  the  local  and  gland  lesions  are  extremely 
marked.  Eight  young  sporting  dogs,  derived  from  three  bitches, 
were  experimented  with.  Four  were  vaccinated  by  the  method 
I  have  adopted,  the  other  four  were  not.  I  so  selected  the  ani¬ 
mals  that  in  each  lot  there  were  brothers.  The  four  vaccinated 
dogs  resisted  four  successive  inoculations  by  puncture  or  subcu¬ 
taneous  injections  of  Anthrax  blood.  The  other  four  non-vac- 
cinated  dogs  succumbed  to  the  first  inoculation  in  from  two  to 
four  days,  with  considerable  oedema  around  the  point  of  inocula¬ 
tion,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  vicinity  swollen  to  from 
ten  to  fifteen  times  their  original  size.  These  glands  were  crammed 
with  Bacteridia,  while  in  the  blood  these  organisms  were  more 
numerous  than  the  globules.  At  the  first  inoculation  the  vac¬ 
cinated  dogs  exhibited  a  slight  amount  of  fever,  and  two  had  a 
very  slight  oedema  at  the  seat  of  inoculation.  The  other  punc¬ 
tures  comported  themselves  as  the  most  trifling  wounds. 
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Sheep, — My  experiments  extended  over  eleven  of  these 
animals.  They  all  belonged  to  the  Lauraguais  breed,  with  which 
the  so-called  spontaneous  form  of  Anthrax  often  makes  great 
havoc.  Five  were  inoculated  with  Anthrax  material  once  only, 
at  different  times,  and  they  all  died  in  two  or  three  days.  For 
three  years  I  have  experimented  with  this  breed,  and  I  have 
never  found  one  to  resist  the  Bacteridia,  no  matter  how  small  the 
quantity  inoculated. 

The  remaining  six  animals  were  vaccinated.  After  one  vac¬ 
cination,  two  were  inoculated  with  Anthrax  material,  and  one 
died  presenting  the  ordinary  symptoms.  The  other  five  were 
again  vaccinated,  and  during  two  months  each  has  been  inocu¬ 
lated  four  times  subcutaneously  with  the  Anthrax  blood  from 
dogs,  rabbits,  and  horses,  and  one  inoculation  with  spores,  but 
without  giving  rise  to  any  local  or  general  phenomena. 

On  each  occasion  that  one  of  these  vaccinated  animals  was 
inoculated,  care  was  taken  to  ascertain  the  activity  of  the 
material  by  inoculating  one  or  more  rabbits,  which  have  always 
succumbed. 

The  absence  of  local  phenomena  appeared  to  me  to  indicate 
that  the  blood  itself  had  become  unfitted  for  the  reproduction  of 
the  Bacteridia.  To  prove  this  I  have  injected  into  the  facial 
vein  of  four  of  these  animals  two  or  three  drops  of  rabbits’  blood, 
a  quantity  which  represented  for  each  animal  a  total  of  about 
two  hundred  millions  (200,000,000)  of  Bacteridia  introduced 
directly  into  the  blood.  These  four  sheep  never  showed  the 
slightest  disturbance  in  health.  At  present  the  five  sheep  are 
in  good  health,  and  give  no  evidence  of  the  vaccination  or  the 
various  inoculations  practised  upon  them.  I  purpose,  however, 
inoculating  them  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  determine  the 
duration  of  this  immunity.  I  am  at  liberty  to  state  that  it  lasts 
for  more  than  three  months,  three  dogs  and  a  sheep  having  been 
inoculated  on  May  ist,  and  the  last  time  on  July  22nd. 

These  results  are  arrived  at  by  a  very  simple  method  which, 
for  two  reasons,  may  be  readily  applied  to  entire  flocks.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  injecting  beneath  the  skin,  on  any  part  of  the  body, 
Anthrax  blood  freed  from  Bacteridia,  either  by  filtration,  heat, 
or  even  antiseptics. 
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Paper  filtration  is  a  long  and  very  difficult  operation,  and 
requires  at  least  a  dozen  sheets  of  blotting-paper.  The  blood, 
too,  must  be  very  diluted,  as  in  non-diluted  blood  there  is  a 
viscid  material  which  entirely  prevents  filtration.  Even  in 
creating  a  vacuum  beneath  a  plaster  of  Paris  filter,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  Anthrax  blood  cannot  be  obtained.  I  therefore 
prefer  the  action  of  heat. 

In  raising  fresh  blood  which  has,  if  possible,  been  obtained 
from  an  animal  killed,  to  a  temperature  of  55^  Cent.  (131^  Fahr.) 
for  ten  minutes,  there  is  almost  a  certainty  that  all  the  parasites 
are  dead.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  add  to  the  blood  one-half 
per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid,  and  to  wait  for  two  or  three  days 
before  injecting  it  into  the  sheep.  It  might  even  be  well  to  try 
its  effect  first  on  rabbits. 

When  it  is  certain  that  the  fluid  is  deprived  of  the  parasites, 
it  is  introduced  into  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  I 
usually  select  the  head  or  neck,  and  inject  from  three  to  four 
cubic  centimetres  (1.181  to  1.575  cubic  inches). 

In  the  course  of  the  day  this  quantity  is  absorbed,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  there  is  no  trace  of  it.  This  procedure  gives 
rise  to  a  slight  degree  of  fever  towards  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
and  the  temperature  may  ascend  to  42®  Cent.  (107.6^  Fahr.), 
but  towards  the  fifth  day  everything  is  normal,  and  if  an  interval 
of  fifteen  days  is  allowed  to  elapse  before  inoculation  with 
Anthrax  blood  is  attempted,  it  will  be  found  that  this  is  alto¬ 
gether  inert,  and  produces  neither  general  nor  local  phenomena. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  material  employed,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  comports  itself  in  the  body,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  really  presents  all  the  characters  of  a  veritable  vaccine. 
It  does  not  itself  produce  any  effect,  but  through  a  substance  to 
which  it  gives  rise. 

Thus,  when  Bacteridia  or  spores  are  administered  at  the  same 
time  as  the  vaccinal  injections  are  made,  death  from  Anthrax 
will  occur,  as  will  also  be  the  case  when  the  Anthrax  inocula¬ 
tions  are  made  during  the  first  few  days-  after  vaccination.  To 
be  safe,  it  is  necessary  that  an  interval  of  at  least  ten  to  tw^elve 
days  should  elapse  between  vaccination  and  inoculation.  Sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  day  after  the  vaccinal  injections,  it  may  be  said  that 
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nothing  is  to  be  seen  at  the  seat  of  inoculation  ;  the  injected 
material  has  been  absorbed,  and  has  passed  into  the  nutritive 
fluids,  and  if  it  is  not  at  this  time  active  like  the  vaccine  virus, 
it  is  because  it  is  not  that  virus,  but  induces  its  formation. 
Neither  is  it  a  means  of  cure  ;  for  when  injected  into  the  blood¬ 
vessels  of  an  animal  which  already  has  the  Bacteridia  in  its 
blood,  it  neither  prevents  nor  retards  the  development  of  the 
symptoms  which  terminate  in  death. 


PATHOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

BY  T.  WALLEY,  PRINCIPAL,  ROYAL  VETERINiVRY  COLLEGE, 

EDINBURGH. 

Scrofulous  Abscess  in  the  Thymus  Gland  of  a  Calf  with 
Seeondary  Pulmoriary  Abscess^  PycEmia  Ptdmonum  and  Sup¬ 
purative  Periearditis. 

Lymphadenoma  (f )  in  Lungs  of  Cattle,  Tubercle  in  Kidney  and 
Epicardium, 

During  the  past  winter  I  received  the  lungs  of  several  valuable 
short-horn  calves  from  Mr.  Bromley,  of  Lancaster,  which  pre¬ 
sented  lesions  somewhat  allied  in  general  appearance  to  those  of 
Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  but  in  each  instance  I  found  on  ex¬ 
amination  that  the  lesions  were  those  of  Broncho-pneumonia,  of 
a  septic  or  pysem.ic  character,  the  occurrence  of  which  I  could  only 
attribute  to  the  existence  of  some  deleterious  agent  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  which  the  animals  inspired,  or  to  some  local  lesion  such 
as  omphalitis. 

On  the  loth  of  February  I  received  the  thorax  of  a  calf  (two 
months  old),  containing  the  lungs,  heart,  pericardium,  thymus 
gland,  and  part  of  trachea,  all  in  situ,  and  presenting  the  following 
pathological  conditions : — 

Thymus  Gland\\.d,^  evidently  been  much  enlarged,  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  thin  layer  of  its  outer  surface  and  its  surrounding 
connective  tissue,  it  had  undergone  characteristic  (scrofulous) 
caseous  degeneration  ;  its  connective  tissue  was  much  thickened, 
and  extremely  hypersemic. 
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The  gland  was  intimately  adherent,  by  pseudo-membranes,  to 
the  base  of  the  heart  and  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  right  lung. 

Lung. — In  the  root  of  the  above-mentioned  lobe  secondary 
infective  inflammation  had  been  established,  which  had  also  re¬ 
sulted  in  caseous  degeneration  ;  radiating  around  this  abscess 
were  numerous  small  nodules  of  caseous  matter,  evidently,  from 
their  character  and  distribution,  due  to  auto-inoculation  (through 
the  lymphatics)  from  the  abscess.  Scattered  over  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  lung  were  great  numbers  of  small  circumscribec 
patches  of  hepatization,  which  on  careful  examination  proved  to 
be  the  commencement  of  miliary  (pyaemic)  abscesses. 

Heart,  healthy.  Peri-  and  Epi-cardium,  however,  much 
thickened  and  united  by  masses  of  imperfect  coagulated  lymph, 
which  had  been  rapidly  undergoing  purulent  degeneration.  The 
pericardium  was  adherent  to  the  costal  pleura  on  the  right  side, 
and  to  the  pulmonary  lobe  before  mentioned. 

Tracheal  and  Bronchial Mticous  Membrane  was  highly  inflamed, 
and  the  tubes  were  charged  with  purulent  material  from  the 
affected  lung.  No  tubercle  nodules  existed  in  any  part  of  the 
lungs. 

Rationale  of  the  Morbid  Processes. — From  some  causes  inflam¬ 
mation  had  been  established  primarily  in  the  thymus  gland,  and 
owing  to  the  existence  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  the  inflammatory 
products  had  undergone  caseous  degeneration  and  liquefaction, 
followed  by  absorption  through  the  lymphatics  of  infective 
matter,  the  other  lesions  being  secondary  and  tertiary  to  the 
thymal  disease  and  consequent  upon  it. 

Ptdinonary  Lymphadenoma  (f ).—Ovi  the  26th  of  February  I 
received,  also  from  Mr.  Bromley,  portions  of  the  lungs  of  a  well- 
known  short-horn  bull.  The  animal  from  which  the  specimens 
had  been  removed  was  ten  years  old,  and  up  to  within  a  fortnight 
of  death  had  never  shown  any  symptoms  of  illness.  At  the 
period  mentioned,  slight  pulmonary  symptoms  set  in,  but  the 
hair  retained  its  healthy  satin-like  condition  until  death. 

On  autopsy,  the  whole  of  the  viscera,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lungs,  were  found  healthy. 

The  portions  of  lung  sent  by  Mr.  Bromley  were  dark  in  colour 
firm  in  texture,  and  did  not  collapse  ;  under  the  pleura  numerous 
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hard  nodules,  of  a  grey  colour,  and  about  the  size  of  large  peas, 
could  be  seen  and  felt,  and  in  making  sections  through  the  lung, 
thousands  of  nodules,  presenting  all  the  characters  of  Lymphade- 
noma  as  described  by  me  at  p.  165,  “Bovine  Scourges,’'  were 
exposed.  The  uninvaded  lobules  were  of  a  venous  hue,  and 
much  compressed,  and  when  one  of  the  small  arteries  was  in¬ 
jected  by  Mr.  A.  Grey,  jun.,  the  solution  was  observed  to  flow 
through  the  centre  of  the  lymphadenomatous  masses. 

A  case  presenting  post-mortem  lesions  identical  with  the  above 
came  under  my  notice  in  December  of  last  year,  the  subject 
being  a  cow.  The  symptoms  during  life  were  similar  in  every  re¬ 
spect  to  those  which  are  seen  in  chronic  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis; 
in  this  case,  too,  every  portion  of  the  lungs  was  invaded,  the 
other  organs  of  the  body  healthy. 

I  have  recorded  these  cases  owing  to  the  rarity  with  which 
changes,  approaching  to  those  of  Lymphadenoma,  are  met  with 
in  cattle,  and  still  more  so  in  the  lungs  of  these  animals.  It  will 
be  observed  that  I  have  placed  a  note  of  interrogation  after  the 
word  Lymphadenoma  in  the  title  of  these  cases.  I  have  done  so 
because  there  may  be  a  question  as  to  whether  true  lymphade¬ 
nomatous  formations  are  found  in  the  lungs  of  cattle. 

I  have  seen  and  described  such  in  the  liver  of  this  animal,  in  a 
case  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  J.  R.  U.  Dewar,  but,  as 
I  have  before  stated,  these  are  the  first  instances  in  which  I  have 
met  with  them  in  the  lungs  ;  moreover,  on  submitting  a  specimen 
of  lung  from  Mr.  Bromley’s  bull  to  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  that  gentleman  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  formations  with  those  of  Lymphadenoma,  though  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  at  the  same  time  that  he  could  not  positively  distinguish 
the  true  characters  of  the  nodules. 

TtLberculosis  of  the  Kidney  and  of  the  Epicardium. — During 
the  past  month  I  have  received  two  specimens — viz.,  the  kidney 
of  a  young  cow  from  Mr.  B.  Kettle,  of  Market  Drayton,  and  the 
heart  and  pericardium  of  a  two-years-old  short-horn  heifer  from 
Mr.  Leonard  Potts,  of  Wigton,  both  of  which  possess  several 
features,  rendering  them  worthy  of  record. 

(i)  The  kid7tey  was  remarkable  for  its  enormous  size,  and  the 
pathological  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  its  medullary 
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structure.  It  weighed  12J  lbs.  ;  the  lobules  were  very  distinct, 
and  rounded  in  centre,  and  when  sections  were  made  through 
them  the  medullary  structure  (in  every  lobule)  was  found  in  a 
liquid  state,  not  a  particle  of  the  original  tissue  being  discoverable. 

The  specimen  was  too  far  advanced  in  decomposition  to  enable 
a  satisfactory  microscopical  examination  to  be  made,  but  so  far 
as  I  could  judge  from  the  physical  and  naked-eye  characteristics 
of  the  degenerated  products,  a  mucoid  change  had  taken  place. 
The  cortical  structure  was  hypertrophied  to  the  extent  of  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch-and-a-half,  and  presented  the  characteristic 
appearance  of  advanced  tuberculosis  of  this  structure.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  and  ureter  was  healthy,  but  the 
connective  tissue  around  the  hilum  was  the  seat  of  multiple 
tubercular  nodules. 

Remarkable  as  these  conditions  of  the  organ  were,  they  were 
eclipsed  in  importance  by  the  absence  of  any 'pathognomonic 
symptoms  of  renal  disease  during  life,  as  will  be  gathered  from 
the  following  clinical  description  of  the  case  given  to  me  by  Mr. 
Kettle  himself.  He  says  : — 

“  I  took  from  a  young  cow  {post-mortem)  on  Friday  last,  the 
right  kidney,  so  diseased  and  hypertrophied  as  to  weigh  I2|-  lbs. 

I  have  not  dissected  it  at  present,  but  there  appears  to  be 
much  tuberculous  matter  in  its  various  lobules.  I  have  never 
before  met  with  a  kidney  so  large  and  so  much  altered, 
structurally. 

“  I  was  enabled  to  diagnose  the  hypertrophied  condition  of 
the  organ  by  external  manipulation  in  the  upper  flank,  though  I 
could  not  determine  its  precise  character,  as  there  was  no  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  urinary  functions  or  any  symptoms  of  renal  disease^  neither 
did  the  animal  evince  any  pain  or  inconvenience  on  pressure  being 
applied  to  the  organ  itself 

“  The  cow  had  aborted  about  three  months  before  my  attention 
was  directed  to  her,  and  had  been  observed  to  lose  flesh  and 
thrive  badly  since  that  accident. 

“  On  autopsy,  general  tuberculosis  of  most  of  the  internal 
organs  was  found  to  exist.” 

‘f)  The  heart,  with  its  pericardium  and  adventitious  matter, 
weighed  16  lbs.  ;  this  enormous  increase  in  weight  being  due  not 
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to  any  hypertrophy  of  the  heart-walls,  but  to  the  formation  of 
new  material  within  and  upon  the  epicardium. 

This  neoplasm  was  in  some  parts  an  inch-and-a-half  to  two 
inches  in  thickness,  was  solely  due  to  tubercular  inflammiation, 
had  scattered  through  its  structure  numerous  tubercular  nodules, 
and  so  altered  the  appearance  of  the  heart  as  to  render  it — 
without  collateral  aid — unrecognisable  by  the  eye. 

The  pericardium  was  singularly  free  from  disease,  and  although 
extensively  adherent  to  the  new  growth,  was  of  its  normal 
thickness  and  translucency.  A  small  portion  of  the  diaphragm 
was  attached  to  the  specimen,  and  upon  its  pleura  masses  of 
obsolete  tubercle  were  found.  The  heart-walls  and  endocardium 
— with  the  exception  of  the  former — being  slightly  dilated,  were 
normal. 

Mr.  Potts  has  since  informed  me  that  other  of  the  internal 
organs  were  the  seat  of  tubercular  formations,  and  that  the 
animal  had  only  been  purchased — as  sound — a  few  weeks  prior 
to  her  death. 


HYSTERIA  AND  TETANUS  IN  A  COW,  THE  RESULT 

OF  FRIGHT. 

BY  J.  WOODROFFE  HILL,  F.R.C.V.S.,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

On  the  evening  of  June  the  23rd,  after  a  terrific  thunderstorm, 
I  was  summoned  to  attend  a  cow  at  Mrs.  MandeFs,  The  Mount, 
Tettenhall  Wood,  which  was  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  Milk 
Fever  (Parturient  Apoplexy).  On  my  arrival  I  found  the 
animal,  a  Welsh  one,  which  had  given  birth  to  her  second  calf 
two  days  previously,  lying,  and  presenting  the  following  symp¬ 
toms  : — Breathing  loud  and  cooing,  and  performed  with  great 
difficulty,  approaching  suffocation ;  eyes  wild  and  bloodshot ; 
pulse  more  than  a  hundred  beats  per  minute,  and  small ;  ears 
and  horns  hot ;  body  perspiring  ;  tremblings,  and  indications  of 
extreme  mental  disturbance.  Auscultation  revealed  intense 
congestion  of  both  lungs,  and  loud  bronchial  rale.  This  was  at 
seven  p.m.,  and  I  was  informed  that  the  patient  had  been  in  perfect 
health,  and  suckled  her  calf  at  five  p.m.,  being  immediately  after- 
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wards  attacked  as  described,  the  time  at  which  the  thunder  and 
lightning  were  most  marked.  An  aperient  had  been  given,  and 
I  was  requested  to  bleed  her,  it  being  thought,  as  already 
observed,  that  she  was  seized  with  Parturient  Apoplexy.  I, 
however,  pronounced  the  animal  to  be  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  intense  fright,  and  that  probably  during  rumination  :  a  violent 
clap  of  thunder  or  flash  of  lightning  (which  was  most  vivid)  had 
created  immediate  suspension  of  that  function,  and  a  portion  of 
the  ingesta  in  its  oesophageal  ascent  for  remastication,  or  in  the 
act  of  deglutition,  had  passed  down  the  trachea  and  given  rise 
to  these  symptoms  of  Asphyxia,  and  the  loud  peculiar  noise 
usually  heard  in  such  cases. 

Having  administered  a  good  dose  of  Oleum  Lini  and  half  a 
pint  of  brandy — no  easy  task  in  her  violent  paroxysms — I  had 
her  sides  well  stimulated  with  turpentine,  and  mustard  applied 
along  the  spine.  I  had  the  head  suspended  somewhat  high, 
swabs  placed  round  the  horns,  and  kept  well  saturated  with  cold 
water. 

Intestinal  and  urinary  functions  being  suspended,  enemas  were 
given  and  the  catheter  passed  ;  the  milk,  which  had  also  partially 
disappeared,  was  frequently  drawn  away. 

Several  times  the  patient  rose  to  her  feet,  and,  bellowing, 
blundered  about  indiscriminately,  and  now  and  then  furiously, 
apparently  perfectly  unconscious  of  her  actions,  or  at  all  events 
without  being  able  to  control  them. 

Three  hours  after  first  seeing  her.  Tetanus  set  in,  the  jaws 
being  firmly  locked  and  the  incisors  pressed  into  the  pad.  Fre¬ 
quently  she  manifested  a  desire  for  water,  and  thrust  her  nose 
into  it,  but  was  unable  to  swallow.  Her  symptoms  of  violence^ 
with  this  alarming  concomitant  (Tetanus),  increasing,  I  injected 
subcutaneously  one  drachm  of  solution  of  Atropia,  and  twenty- 
four  minims  of  solution  of  Morphia  (Hewlett’s  preparation). 
The  effect  was  speedily  most  marked,  the  patient  becoming 
quiet  and  appearing  in  a  calm  slumber,  which  lasted  about  three 
or  four  hours.  Early  next  morning  I  found  the  jaws  capable  of 
being  opened  nearly  two  inches,  and  other  general  symptomis  of 
improvement.  There  was,  however,  still  an  expression  of 
bewilderment  or  stupefaction  on  the  countenance.  She  had 
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been  up  once,  and  I  was  informed  had  attempted  to  jump  the 
hurdle  placed  before  the  doorway.  As  the  day  progressed  the 
abnormal  symptoms  disappeared  ;  she  regained  complete  use 
of  her  jaws ;  small  doses  of  aromatic  Spts.  A^mmon.  Vv^ere  given 
at  intervals,  and  towards  evening,  excepting  a  still  somewhat 
wild  appearance,  she  was  pretty  nearly  herself  again. 

By  the  following  morning  complete  recovery  had  taken  place. 

Remarks. — This  animal  being  at  all  times  a  remarkably  exci¬ 
table  and  nervous  beast,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  idiocrasy,  added 
to  the  condition  of  her  nervous  system  after  so  recently  calving, 
rendered  her  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  fright,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  state  described.  No  external  indication  of 
lightning-stroke  could  be  discovered,  though  such  an  accident 
was  not  at  all  improbable,  as  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  build¬ 
ing  (a  small  one  adjoining  the  paddock)  were  wide  open,  and  the 
electric  fluid  was  seen  about  it. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  at  Pertoa  Grove,  a  short  distance 
from  The  Mount,  at  precisely  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same 
evening,  two  young  heifers  in  the  farmyard  were  seized  in  like 
manner ;  Tetanus  supervening  in  each  case,  and  they  died  the 
following  morning  (no  treatment  was  adopted).  A  post-mortem 
examination  revealed  they  had  been  struck  by  lightning. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE  IN  CAMELS. 

BY  R.  PRINGLE,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT, 

AFGHANISTAN. 

Among  camels  this  widespread  disease  seems  to  me  to  prevail 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  generally  believed  ;  in  fact,  pre¬ 
vious  to  my  service  in  Afghanistan,  I  was  of  opinion  that  it  did 
not  exist  at  all,  having  been  so  informed.  However,  having  now 
seen  many  thousand  camels,  and  had  time  to  notice  them  in 
health  and  disease,  I  believe  it  to  be  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
complaint.  The  symptoms  in  the  camel,  as  in  the  elephant,  differ 
from  those  presented  by  the  cow,  in  a  slight  degree  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  difference  in  the  conformation  of  the  parts  affected  in  the 
different  animals.  So  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  the  feet  of 
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the  camel  suffer  more,  and  the  mouth  less,  than  most  other 
animals. 

The  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  very  well  marked,  and  as  pre¬ 
sented  to  me,  as  follows  : — 

Firstly,  the  animal  appears  with  a  dry,  hot  mouth,  and  the 
usual  symptoms  of  fever.  He  does  not  ruminate  with  the  re¬ 
gularity  that  the  camel  in  health  does  ;  he  has  a  great  inclination 
to  kneel  and  so  remain,  and  if  let  alone,  invariably  with  his  head 
to  the  sun,  turning  gradually  round,  so  as  to  keep  his  face  always 
in  that  direction,  commencing  in  the  morning  before  the  sun 
rises,  looking  into  the  east,  and  finishing  in  the  evening  looking 
into  the  west,  and  round  again  next  morning  for  the  rising  sun. 
This  symptom  is  never  absent,  but  indicates  nothing  more  than 
ordinary  fever.  In  a  day  or  so,  the  feet  become  very  slightly 
tumefied,  and  the  animal  has  a  footsore  gait.  The  feet  swell  over 
their  whole  surface,  as  well  as  in  the  cleft ;  about  the  third  day 
they  are  much  swollen,  the  hair  stands  on  end,  and  the  skin 
has  a  glistening  appearance,  while  the  entire  foot  seems  to  sweat. 
By  this  time  the  mouth  has  commenced  to  discharge  saliva,  and 
the  whole  inner  surface  is  swollen  and  red. 

About  the  fifth  day,  great  quantities  of  very  fsmall  vesicles 
form  in  a  circular  direction  all  round  the  foot,  and  from  the  border 
of  the  sole  to  about  three  inches  upwards,  and  into  the  cleft ;  the 
mouth  at  the  same  time  shows  the  same  symptoms.  The  vesicles 
in  the  mouth  of  the  camel  are  much  smaller  than  those  in  the  mouth 
of  the  cow  affected  with  the  same  disease,  and  instead  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  sloughing  off  and  leaving  a  raw  spot,the  membrane  seems  to 
swell  up  more  like  a  boil ;  the  top  then  breaks  off  and  leaves  a  very 
nasty  little  sore.  The  hair  now  begins  to  drop  away  from  the 
feet,  the  vesicles  burst  and  discharge  large  quantities  of  a  clear 
liquid,  which  scalds  the  skin  to  a  dreadful  extent.  The  whole  of 
the  skin  of  the  affected  parts  next  peels  off,  leaving  a  red  band 
round  the  feet,  which  at  a  little  distance  looks  exactly  as  if  small 
bundles  of  little  red  berries  had  been  hung  round  them  ;  at  this 
stage  the  animal  seems  to  suffer  pain  in  all  his  joints.  The  fever 
usually  subsides  in  about  eight  or  nine  days. 

In  bad  cases  the  whole  of  the  sole-pad  sloughs  off,  which 
usually  makes  a  hopeless  case,  although  even  in  this  stage  the 
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animal  seems  to  suffer  more  from  the  absence  (entire)  of  his 
natural  mode  of  living. 

In  this  state  the  animal  is  of  course  down,  and  when  once  a 
camel  gets  down,  nothing  will  tempt  him  to  rise,  no  matter  in 
what  kind  of  place  he  may  be  lying.  So  that  instead  of  being 
out  to  the  jungle  to  gather  green  food,  he  lies  exposed  to  a  sun 
that  raises  the  therm.ometer  to  iio^  or  1 15 in  the  shade.  This, 
coupled  with  the  high  fever  which  marks  the  disease,  soon  puts 
an  end  to  the  suffering  animal. 

Regarding  the  treatment,  I  have  followed  exactly  the  same 
course  as  I  have  before  done  with  the  malady  in  the  cow,  and  have 
been  more  successful  than  in  the  treatment  of  any  other  disease  in 
the  camel.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  know 
what  the  disease  is,  and  have  the  benefit  of  our  experience  with 
other  animals,  whereas  with  other  diseases  that  the  camel  is  sub¬ 
ject  to,  we"^  do  not  so  well  understand  them. 

Carbolic  acid  I  have  found  by  far  the  most  useful  as  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  feet,  with  any  astringent,  such  as  alum  ;  as  a  gargle 
to  the  mouth,  “  chiretta  given  internally  is  very  useful  in 
keeping  down  the  high  fever. 

I  have  not  found  this  disease  to  be  anything  like  as  contagious 
in  the  camel  as  in  the  cow.  But  that  it  is  contagious,  I  am  quite 
certain. 

The  symptoms  in  the  mouth  are  only  to  be  seen  in  very  well- 
marked  cases,  and  as  a  camel’s  mouth,  even  in  perfect  health,  has 
generally  a  good  many  scars  on  its  various  surfaces,  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  does  not  at  once  strike  one  :  those  scars  in  health 
are  caused  by  the  nature  of  the  bushes,  etc.,  on  which  the  animals 
feed. 

I  have  found  good  nursing  to  be  attended  with  better  results 
than  I  have  seen  follow  the  administration  of  medicines.  The 
prevention  of  chill  during  the  night,  and,  if  at  all  possible,  the 
providing  of  shelter  during  the  day,  and  the  keeping  clean  of 
the  feet,  are  the  first  things  to  be  looked  to. 

*  I  have  used  the  word  we  here.  I  did  not  mean  to  do  so,  but  merely 
meant  to  say  that  /  did  not  so  well  understand  the  others. 
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RABIES  IN  THE  HORSE. 

BY  MESSRS.  NELSON  AND  FLETCHER,  M.R.C.V.S.,  SHEFFIELD. 

Our  object  in  offering  this  case  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of 
the  Veterinary  Journal,  is  more  as  a  ‘‘caution”  than  any¬ 
thing  else  ;  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  case  that  we  are  aware  of. 

The  circumstances  and  history  are  as  follows: — On  the  afternoon 
of  the  3rd  of  June,  we  had  brought  to  us  a  large  dog  of  the 
mastiff  and  St.  Bernard  breed,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
suffering  from  stoppage  of  the  bowels,  and  was  occasionally  in 
great  pain  when  he  attempted  to  pass  any  faeces,  and  was 
frequently  micturating  ;  these  symptoms  we  were  told  had  been 
present  for  two  or  three  days,  and  he  had  had  some  oil  given  to  him 
twice,  but  seemed  most  relieved  by  handrubbing  the  belly,  which 
operation  the  mistress  had  frequently  performed.  Upon  exami¬ 
nation  I  (Fletcher,  for  the  case  came  under  my  care)  found  the 
dog  was  very  languid  ;  the  conjunctival  membranes  very  much 
injected;  a  little  frothy  saliva  from  the  mouth,  but  no  discoloration 
of  the  buccal  membranes;  pulse  scarcely  perceptible  or  countable ; 
great  tenderness  about  the  abdomen  and  over  the  region  of  the 
kidneys.  I  questioned  the  owner  strongly  as  to  his  actions  for  the 
last  week,  for  every  dog  that  is  ill  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  said 
to  be  going  mad.  He  had  never  snapped  at  any  one  or  anything, 

,  had  not  been  seen  to  pick  up  any  straw,  sticks,  or  rubbish ;  all 
that  had  been  noticed  was  what  I  have  already  related,  but  he 
had  not  been  well  since  he  went  into  the  water,  which  was  about 
a  week.  As  I  was  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  what  really  was  the 
matter  with  the  dog,  I  asked  the  owner  to  leave  him,  and  I 
would  watch  him.  He  was  chained  up  in  one  corner  of  a  large  loose 
box,  and  one  of  our  own  horses  was  tied  on  the  other  side.  I 
looked  at  the  dog  several  times  during  the  six  hours  before 
leaving  him,  and  he  scarcely  moved  a  foot  from  the  place  he  was 
put  into,  and  took  little  or  no  notice  of  any  one.  Before  going  to 
bed,  I  gave  him  ^ij.  of  soda  water  and  a  little  brandy,  thinking 
the  oil  had  nauseated  him  ;  this  he  took  without  any  trouble  and 
I  left  him,  but  judge  my  surprise  the  next  morning  when  the 
groom  told  me  the  dog  was  dead  under  the  horse’s  feet,  but  the  pole 
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that  was  fixed  across  the  box  was  not  disturbed  ;  the  dog  had 
slipped  his  collar  and  gone  over  to  the  horse,  and  had  bitten  him 
about  the  bottom  lip  and  near  hind  leg.  The  horse  looked  very 
frightened  and  would  not  let  us  touch  his  head ;  the  wounds  were 
not  lacerated,  but  clean  punctured  wounds  ;  the  dog  was  dead, 
but  I  could  not  find  a  mark  about  him. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  made  2.  post-mortem  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  dog.  I  found  the  bowels  very  much  inflamed 
externally,  and  the  mucous  coat  very  much  thickened,  and  of  a 
greenish  colour  ;  the  bowels  contained  a  large  quantity  of  green 
frothy  mucus  ;  the  stomach  was  very  full  (in  fact,  I  never  before 
saw  so  much  stuff  in  a  dog’s  stomach, — as  m.uch  as  is  found 
in  many  horses’)  of  grass,  straw,  and  earth.  There  were  patches 
of  inflammation  in  several  parts  of  the  stomach,  but  on  the  left 
side  there  was  a  black  patch  the  size  of  a  hand,  and  this  is  the  spot 
where,  I  think,  he  received  the  fatal  kick  from  the  horse,  although 
there  was  no  external  mark ;  one  kidney  was  very  soft  and 
wasted,  the  rest  of  the  organs  were  apparently  healthy. 

Some  of  these  post-7no7^tem  appearances  were  not  very 
assuring  to  my  mind,  but  in  the  absence  of  every  characteristic 
symptom  of  rabies  during  life,  I  allowed  the  matter  to  pass 
from  my  mind.  The  wounds  on  the  horse  were  dressed  as  well 
as  could  be  done,  for  he  was  always  a  troublesome  animal 
about  the  head.  Two  days  after  he  went  to  work  as  usual, 
and  nothing  was  noticed  until  June  26th,  when  my  son  came  and 
told  me  he  thought  Wortley ” was  not  well;  he  had  not  eaten 
his  dinner,  he  kept  pawing  with  his  foie  feet,  and  had  kicked  at 
groom  and  himself,  which  was  very  unusual,  as  he  was  so  very 
quiet  excepting  when  we  wanted  to  touch  his  head.  He  said  he 
had  given  him  a  few  handfuls  of  grass  that  morning,  and  that 
was  the  only  change  he  had  had.  I  went  to  look  at  him  and 
found  him  pawing  and  throwing  his  head  up  and  down,  and  shift¬ 
ing  about  a  good  deal,  but  not  lying  down.  Set  to  work  to  give 
him  Chlor.  hydrate  5iiij.,  and  then  I  found  out  what  I  had  to 
contend  with.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  got  the  twitch 
on  him,  and  then  he  seized  it  with  his  teeth  and  micturated  at  the 
same  time  ;  his  tail  stood  straight  out ;  he  swallowed  the  draught 
very  well,  but  coughed  several  times  after  the  twitch  was  taken  off. 
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The  muscles  of  the  thighs  and  arms  trem  bled,  and  he  looked  very 
much  alarmed ;  but  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes  he  settled  down 
and  appeared  to  be  coming  round ;  though  in  about  an  hour  he 
began  pawing,  throwing  his  head  about,  and  occasionally  rubbing 
his  nose  and  face  on  the  manger  ;  his  pulse  was  74  and  wiry, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  get  near  him,  for  he  either 
kicked  or  snapped  at  us.  At  12  p.m.  he  was  pawing  violently 
at  times,  constantly  throwing  his  head  and  rubbing  his  face  on 
the  manger,  and  would  not  allow  any  one  to  go  near  him — in  fact, 
was  more  excited  when  any  one  was  looking  at  him,  which  was 
very  unlike  some  cows  (five)  we  had  under  our  care  two  years 
since,  and  which  had  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog.  They  were  quiet 
when  any  one  was  with  them,  but  when  left  alone  the  bellowing 
was  something  dreadful ;  but  there  was  one  symptom  present  in 
the  horse  as  in  the  cows,  that  was  the  passing  of  wind  in  and  out 
the  anus. 

At  12  p.m.  I  left  the  horse  for  the  night  and  was  with  him 
again  at  6  in  the  morning.  As  soon  as  I  opened  the  box-door  he 
made  a  rush  at  me,  but  was  prevented  getting  at  me  by  the  chain 
with  which  he  was  fastened  to  the  manger.  All  the  symptoms 
of  the  previous  night  were  present,  but  in  a  more  violent  form  ; 
he  threw  himself  down  with  great  violence,  rubbed  his  head 
against  the  manger  until  the  hair  was  off  in  patches.  It  now 
became  a  question  of  how  and  how  soon  I  should  have  him  put 
out  of  his  misery,  but  I  thought  a  brother  practitioner  and  his 
pupils  would  like  to  see  him,  and  this  delayed  the  shooting  of 
him  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  time  he  got  very  much 
worse,  broke  the  chain  by  which  he  was  fastened,  and  rushed 
madly  about  the  box  ;  if  he  saw  anyone  looking  at  him  through 
the  opening  in  the  partition  or  in  the  window,  he  rushed  at  them 
with  great  violence.  At  8  a.m.  he  was  shot. 
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"  HEART- WATER  "  IN  SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

BY  S.  WILTSHIRE,  M.R.C.V.S.,  COLONIAL  VETERINAR.Y  SURGEON, 

NATAL,  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Notes  of post-mortem  examinations  of  four  cases. 

Case  I. 

Sheep  found  dead  in  the  kraal  in  the  morning  *  examined 
it  about  ten  a.m.  Body  quite  stiff  and  not  particularly  swollen  ; 
on  cutting  into  the  abdomen,  the  flesh  and  fat  were  of  good 
colour ,  the  intestines  looked  healthy,  but  along  their  course 
small  nodules,  containing  a  cheesy  kind  of  matter,  were 
noticed  :  on  turning  them  over,  the  gall-duct  was  found  to  be 
ruptured. 

A  careful  examination  of  all  the  stomachs  revealed  nothing 
of  moment,  except  a  ball  of  matted  grass  fibres  in  the  pylo¬ 
rus,  near  to  which  were  some  flakes  of  dark-coloured  matter, 
looking  somewhat  like  dried  blood,  but  the  nature  of  which  I 

could  not  determine.  I  feel  sure,  however,  that  it  was  vegetable 
matter. 

The  liver  was  dark  in  colour,  congested  and  softened  {ramol- 
lisment)y  and  easily  broken  down  with  the  finger. 

Spleen  somewhat  dark  in  colour. 

Both  sides  of  the  chest  contained  a  quantity  of  straw-coloured 
serum,  and  I  noticed  that  under  the  pleural  surface  of  the  lungs 
a  clear  gelatinous  fluid  was  effused  in  places. 

The  lungs  showed  evidence  of  inflammation  (lobular  Pneu¬ 
monia),  being  somewhat  discoloured  in  places  ;  and  on  making 
incisions,  frothy  mucus  oozed  from  some  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
extending  to  the  bifurcations  of  the  trachea. 

The  pericardium  contained  a  quantity  of  straw-coloured  serum 
(hence  the  term  “  Heart-water  ”)  and  a  gelatinous  clot,  slightly 
opaque — evidently  albumen.  The  heart  itself  seemed  healthy ; 
there  was  a  small  clot  in  the  right  ventricle,  but  the  left  was 
empty.  The  blood  did  not  present  any  unusual  appearance, 
but  if  there  was  a  difference  I  fancied  it  was  somewhat  thinner 
than  usual. 

I  could  not  find  any  lymph  effused  on  the  pleuro-pericardium. 

VOL.  XI. 
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Case  IL 

Sheep  noticed  sick  for  about  three  days  ;  killed  for  my  exami¬ 
nation.  On  cutting  into  the  abdomen,  some  fluid  was  observed 
in  that  cavity,  and  nodules  containing  caseous  matter  were 
i\oticed  along  the  course  of  the  intestines. 

Spleen  dark  in  colour,  but  firm  ;  liver  congested  ;  gall-bladder 
contained  dark-coloured  bile. 

In  the  chest,  straw-coloured  serum  was  found.  The  lungs 
were  inflamed  in  patches  (lobular  Pneumonia),  especially  the 
internal  surface  of  the  left  lung;  the  large  and  some  small 
bronchial  tubes  contained  frothy  mucus. 

The  pericardium  contained  a  quantity  of  serum.  The  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart  appeared  normal,  but  the  left  was  darker 
in  colour,  with  ecchymoses  in  the  endocardium.  There  was  no 
effusion  of  lymph  in  the  chest. 

On  opening  the  stomachs — which  was  done  last — they  appeared 
normal,  there  being  no  discoloration,  and  the  food  was  well 
prepared  and  digested.  The  intestines  were  normal. 

Case  III. 

Angora  goat  found  dead  on  our  way  to  sheep  kraal. 

Abdominal  viscera  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the  liver, 
which  was  congested. 

Chest  contained  straw-coloured  fluid  ;  lungs  inflamed,  with 
yellow  gelatinous  exudation,  and  frothy  mucus  from  bronchi. 
On  internal  surface  of  heart  large  patches  of  ecchymoses. 

Case  IV. 

Sheep  found  dead  in  kraal ;  usual  rigor  mortis  noted. 

Abdominal  viscera  healthy,  with  exception  of  liver,  which  was 
congested  and  swollen ;  gall-duct  ruptured,  yet  almost  imper¬ 
vious,  as  the  gall  could  not  flow  readily  when  the  bladder  was 
squeezed,  till  it  was  cut  into.  Spleen  somewhat  darkened  in 
colour  ;  bladder  empty. 

Chest  contained  usual  fluid,  and  the  lungs  showed  the  same 
dark  patches  and  streaks  and  bluish  colour,  indicative  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  as  well  as  the  frothy  mucus  in  the  tubes.  The  heart 
was  very  dark-coloured  on  the  outside,  but  no  ecchymoses  or 
abnormal  appearance  was  noticed  internally. 
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EXAGGERATED  SYMPTOMS  ACCOMPANYING 
PARASITICAL  IRRITATION. 

BY  “AFGHAN.” 

The  other  morning  a  field-officer  brought  his  charger  to  the 
infirmary,  stating  that  for  some  time  past  the  horse  had  crouched 
and  shown  symptoms  of  pain  on  being  mounted,  and  the  pre¬ 
vious  day  he  had  shrunk  and  fallen  clean  over  on  to  his  off  side. 
The  owner  wished  to  know  if  the  animal  was  hopelessly  injured 
in  the  loins.  On  examination,  there  was  an  old  “  sitfast  ”  on  the 
off  wither — not  tender  to  the  touch — and  round  it  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  withers  the  skin  had  very  much  the  appearance  as 
if  recovering  from  the  effects  of  a  blister — clean  and  soft,  with 
a  fresh  crop  of  hair  appearing.  “  Mange  ”  crossed  my  mind  ;  so 
I  asked  the  cause  of  this  appearance,  and  was  told  that  the  sun 
had  blistered  the  withers  on  the  march.  The  horse  trotted  freely 
in  hand,  but  when  mounted  bare  back,  sure  enough  he  crouched 
almost  on  to  his  hocks.  On  repeating  the  mounting  process 
with  more  deliberation,  I  observed  the  horse  commenced  to 
crouch  as  soon  as  the  withers  were  grasped,  especially  over  the 
“  sitfast  ”  ;  also  he  bore  away  to  the  off  side,  and  struck  out  his 
head  with  a  puckered,  quivering  extension  of  the  upper  lip. 

To  satisfy  myself  and  the  owner  that  the  mange-insect  was 
there,  I  had  the  edges  of  the  sitfast  scraped  on  to  a  white  sheet 
of  paper  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  This  removed  all  doubt  on 
that  point,  for  insect-motion  was  seen  in  abundance.  I  did  not 
find  the  insect  on  the  surrounding  parts,  the  syce  had  cleaned 
them  too  well.  Removing  the  sitfast  with  hot  water,  and  dressing 
with  mange  ointment  effected  a  perfect  cure. 

Now  that  you  are  organizing  our  “mother,”  Mr.  Editor,  if  you 
do  not  think  it  inappropriate,  I  have  half  a  brick  that  I  would 
like  to  throw  at  her  ladyship.  Undoubtedly  there  is  an  apology 
due  from  the  old  dame  for  begetting  us,  but  my  grievance  does 
not  go  quite  so  far  back.  It  was  some  years  after  that  interest¬ 
ing  event  that  I  returned  and  explained  to  the  “  benign 
mother,”  as  she  loves  to  be  called,  that  I  had  not  been  quite  the 
credit  to  her  that  I  ought  to  have  been,  and  doubtless  she  would 
allow  me  an  opportunity  of  making  good  my  deficiencies.  But 
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no,  she  would  have  none  of  me  for  love  or  money.  If  this  is 
benignity,  Mr.  Editor,  let  us  have  something  else  for  a  change. 

Why  should  not  our  colleges  be  centres  of  science,  to  appro¬ 
priate,  to  sift,  and  to  impart  all  knowledge  pertaining  to  the 
profession,  even  a  Farmer  Miles’  specialities  ?  “  Philosophia 
stemma  7ion  inspicitP  A  place  where  the  old  graduate  might 
return  and  be  rehabilitated  and  treated  to  all  that  is  new  in 
practice  and  strange  in  experiment ;  and  he  might  possibly  leave 
as  a  gift  a  morsel  of  that  experience  called  by  the  profane  a 
wrinkle,  because  it  is  mostly  found  with  the  old  and  toil-worn. 
You  will  say  this  means  an  expenditure  of  much  money.  Well, 
and  money  would  be  very  proud  to  be  spent  in  this  way. 


MELANOSIS  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

BY  A.  H.  SANTY,  F.R.C.V.S,,  NORWICH. 

I  HAVE  this  day  forwarded  to  the  Brown  Institution  for  inspec¬ 
tion  the  spleen  of  an  aged  grey  carriage-horse,  the  property  of  a 
lady  in  this  city,  and  which  I  had  this  day  destroyed.  The 
spleen  weighed  two  stones  (28  lbs.),  measured  2  feet  6  inches  in 
length,  and  in  breadth  i  foot  4  inches.  I  thought  it  might 
possibly  be  of  interest  to  you  and  the  profession,  as  I  believe  the 
disease  to  be  Melanosis,  of  which  we  hear  but  little  further  than 
such  and  such  an  animal  is  the  subject  of  melanotic  tumours. 
I  will  describe  the  case  from  the  time  my  attention  was  first 
called  to  the  animal,  which  was  on  the  i6th  of  June.  I  found 
him  breathing  rather  quickly ;  pulse  60;  temperature  105^,  and 
sweating  on  the  near  side  of  the  neck,  chest,  and  shoulder, 
which  was  much  hotter  than  any  other  part  of  the  body.  I 
thought  it  might  be  an  epizootic  fever  case,  and  prescribed 
accordingly.  On  the  i8th  all  the  fever  was  gone  ;  temperature 
1008  ;  pulse  44;  appetite  moderate.  I  could  detect  no  symptoms 
of  disease,  but  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  temperature 
of  the  near  and  off  shoulder,  the  near  being  much  hotter  to  the 
hand.  I  ordered  tonics,  good  food,  and  gentle  work.  July  ist, 
my  attention  was  again  called  to  the  horse,  the  coachman  saying 
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he  seemed  faint  and  weak  at  his  work,  he  previously  being  a 
high-couraged  animal,  but  now  he  had  to  whip  him,  and  when 
he  came  in  from  the  gentle  work  wdiich  he  performed,  the  sweat 
poured  off  in  a  stream  from  the  near  shoulder,  arm,  etc.  I  could 
detect  no  disease  of  any  internal  organ.  I  examined  the  corn, 
hay,  water,  drainage,  ventilation — in  fact,  everything  I  could 
think  of,  and  nothing  could  I  find  to  account  for  the  symptoms 
which  at  this  period  (beyond  the  peculiar  sweating  on  qne  side 
and  coldness  of  the  other)  consisted  of  inability  to  do  the 
lightest  work.  I  continued  to  give  tonics,  both  mineral  and 
vegetable.  This  went  on  until  the  29th  with  little  change  ;•  his 
work  was  only  gentle  exercise,  but  he  would  stand  in  the  stable 
and  sweat  from  the  near  side,  and  on  the  slightest  exertion  the 
perspiration  would  pour  off  him.  On  this  date  a  diffused 
swelling  appeared  on  the  near  knee.  This  was  fomented,  etc. 
On  the  30th  there  was  a  great  diffused  dropsical  swelling  on 
the  near  side  of  the  chest  and  the  leg  of  the  same  side  ;  the 
left  jugular  vein  was  full  and  prominent ;  the  animal  was  very 
stiff  and  disinclined  to  move  ;  temperature  103^  ;  pulse  60;  no 
appetite.  I  may  state  that  there  were  a  few  small  melanotic 
tumours  under  the  tail.  My  diagnosis  was  that  some  obstruction 
existed  to  the  proper  return  of  the  blood  to  the  heart,  as  the 
heart’s  beat  was  almost  inaudible.  I  recommended  that  the 
animal  be  destroyed,  and  on  making  a  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion  directly,  I  found  the  enormous  spleen,  with  a  great  many 
small  melanotic  tumours  along  the  mesentery  ;  rather  a  large 
one  on  the  superior  part  of  the  heart  amongst  the  fat,  and  scores 
of  small  ones  under  the  pleura  costalis.  All  the  organs  of  the 
body  were  perfectly  healthy  with  these  exceptions.  I  came  to 
this  conclusion,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  detectable  organic 
disease  in  an  aged  grey  horse,  whether  melanotic  tumours  are 
present  externally  or  not,  if  such  animal  suddenly  falls  off 
his  appetite  and  is  indisposed  to  do  his  ordinary  work  without 
any  other  assignable  cause,  we  might  diagnose  the  case  to  be 
one  of  internal  Melanosis. 

[The  immense  enlargement  of  the  spleen  was  due  to  melano¬ 
tic  deposit  of  recent  date.  This  deposit  had  accumulated  in 
nodules  of  various  sizes,  clustered  together  like  bunches  of  grapes. 
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These  nodules  were  comparatively  soft,  and  a  microscopic  exami¬ 
nation  showed  the  black  pigment  granules  irregularly  grouped 
in  the  cells.  The  case  is  interesting,  particularly  from  its 
symptoms.] 


CUTANEOUS  HEMORRHAGE  AMONG  HORSES, 

DUE  TO  A  FILARIA. 

BY  S.  M.  WILSON,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT, 

COLCHESTER. 

I  HAVE  the  pleasure  to  forward  a  report  of  a  peculiar  skin  disease, 
which  I  have  noticed  since  I  took  over  veterinary  charge  of  the 
horses  of  the  3rd  K.  O.  Hussars.  As  you  are  aware,  the  horses 
are  Hungarians,  and  vary  in  age  from  four  to  seven  years. 
Should  you  be  able  to  find  space,  and  think  the  report  worthy  of 
notice  in  your  Journal,  I  shall  be  very  glad,  and  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  you  can  tell  me  the  name  of  the  disease,  and  its  true 
nature. 

Without  any  premonitory  symptoms,  I  find  blood  flowing 
freely  from  various  parts  of  the  body,  more  especially  about  the 
neck,  withers,  shoulders,  and  sides.  On  washing  away  this  blood, 
and  clipping  off  the  surrounding  hair,  I  find,  within  the  space  of 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  square,  four  or  five  small 
punctures,  which  might  be  likened  to  the  pricks  of  a  pin.  From 
these  I  find  blood  flows  most  freely.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
blood  coagulates  more  quickly  than  ordinary  healthy  blood.  In 
some  cases  the  bleeding  ceases  after  the  first  day,  in  others  it 
continues  for  three  or  four  days.  The  part  will  then  heal,  and 
perhaps,  though  not  necessarily,  break  out  again  in  the  course 
of  a  week,  or  maybe  a  month.  I  do  not  think  the  disease  is 
contagious,  as  I  find  it  in  various  parts  of  the  stables,  and  not 
necessarily  in  adjoining  stalls,  nor  confined  to  one  stable.  It 
appears  in  horses  of  all  conditions,  fat  and'  lean  alike,  and  both 
sexes  suffer  equally. 

My  treatment  has  been  varied — I  tried  laxatives,  followed  by 
tonics  ;  also  tonics  alone.  External  application  as  above  : — 
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Zincisulph.  ...  5]. 

Plumbi  acetas.  ...  5]. 

Aqua  ...  ...  5]. 

This  was  frequently  applied,  and  the  parts  kept  clean  with  cold 
water.  I  really  think  the  horses  which  have  been  treated  with 
the  external  application  only,  do  just  as  well  as  the  others — 
indeed,  I  have  now  given  up  the  use  of  internal  remedies. 

Providing  the  spots  do  not  interfere  with  the  saddlery,  I  do 
not  stop  the  horses’  work.  I  may  further  remark  that  I  do  not 
notice  the  weather  affects  the  cases  at  all.  I  have  no  microscope, 
so  have  not  been  able  to  make  an  examination  of  the  blood, 
which  I  should  like  to  do.  The  horses  are  in  full  work,  and 
their  daily  ration  has  been  as  follows  : — 

Oats  ...  81bs. 

Bran  ...  ilb. 

Hay  ...  lolbs. 

Straw  ...  lolbs. 

The  oats  and  bran  are  slightly  damped,  as  is  also  the  hay. 

I  have  never  before,  either  at  home  or  in  India,  seen  anything 
like  it;  so  shall  be  greatly  obliged  for  hints  on  the  subject.  I 
have  entered  my  cases  in  the  books  as  Eczema.  I  have  con¬ 
sulted  with  Mr.  Rowland  Taylor,  M.R.C.V.S.,  who  is  the  leading 
practitioner  for  many  miles  round  here,  and  he  tells  me  he  has 
never  met  with  like  cases,  so  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  the 
disease  peculiar  to  the  breed  of  horses,  or  to  the  country  whence 
they  came. 

[The  disease  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  curious  one,  and  is, 
we  believe,  unknown  among  the  native  horses  of  this  country.  We 
have  seen  a  few  cases  in  North  China,  among  horses  from  India  ; 
but  in  Syria  we  have  observed  quite  a  number.  The  symptoms 
were  those  described  by  our  contributor.  The  horses  were  ap¬ 
parently  in  perfect  health.  Little  nodules  suddenly  developed  on 
various  parts  of  the  trunk,  especially  on  the  back,  and  soon  there 
streamed  from  them  a  thin  jet  of  bright  red  blood,  which  coagu¬ 
lated  in  the  sun  into  a  hard  crust  over  the  little  tumour,  and  proved 
a  cause  of  sore  back  when  situated  beneath  the  saadle.  The 
haemorrhage  was  sometimes  rather  profuse.  It  is  worthy  of  men- 
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tion  that  in  the  yournal  de  Medecine  V eterinaire  Militaire  for 
February,  1877,  M.  Drouilly  gives  a  short  notice  of  this  disease  as 
it  appeared  among  a  considerable  number  of  Hungarian  horses  in 
the  French  army, and  describes  a  microscopical  filaria  which  he  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  bouto7is  he7norrhagiques.  In  the  Recueil  de  Medecine 
Viderinaire  for  1878  (p.  1145),  that  gentleman  and  M.  Condamine, 
both  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  French  Artillery,  describe  the 
worm  ;  and  M.  Megnin,  an  accomplished  veterinary  helmintho¬ 
logist  in  the  French  army,  adds  some  remarks  of  a  more  techni¬ 
cal  character.  The  worm  found  was  always  a  female,  no  males 
having  been  discovered,  notwithstanding  the  most  careful 
search  ;  and  its  length  varied  from  six  to  seven  centimetres.  It 
always  contained  myriads  of  larvae,  and  it  would  appear  that  it  is 
to  expel  these  embryonic  filariae  that  the  nematoid  travels  to  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  and  pierces  the  skin.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  finds  its  entrance  into  the  system  when  fecundated, 
in  the  same  manner  as  its  congener,  the  Guinea-worm,  does,  and 
makes  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  body  in  a  similar  manner, 
after  depositing  the  larvae  in  the  blood  about  to  be  effused.  The 
adult  filaria  abounds  in  the  marshy  regions  of  Hungary,  where  it 
finds  a  congenial  home.  Davaine,  who  only  knew  of  the  worm 
by  report,  designated  it  the  Filaire  hematique  of  the  horse  ;  but 
guided  by  its  anatomical  characters,  Condamine  and  Drouilly 
named  it  the  Filaria  mtdtipapillosa.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  this 
cutaneous  haemorrhage  among  the  horses  of  the  3rd  Hussars 
will  be  observed  after  this  year.] 


THE  VALUE  OF  COLD  WATER  AFFUSION  IN 

PUERPERAL  APOPLEXY. 

BY  S.  LAMBERT,  M.R.C.V.S.,  MANCHESTER. 

If  the  enclosed  case  of  recovery  from  Puerperal  Fever*  is 
considered  sufficiently  interesting,  I  would  solicit  its  publication 
in  the  VETERINARY  Journal.  I  have  had  many  cases  of 
Puerperal  Fever  among  my  own  dairy  stock  during  the  last  ten 
years,  but  never  saw  a  cow  of  my  own  or  any  other  person’s 
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recover  after  insensibility  set  in.  The  treatment  I  adopted  in 
this  case — that  of  dashing  cold  spring  water  on  the  cow’s  head 
for  two  hours  without  intermission,  I  think  greatly  aided  the 
recovery.  At  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  loth  of  August, 
my  cowman  informed  me  that  a  fine,  strong,  six-year-old  cow, 
that  had  calved  three  days  previously,  and  showed  signs  of 
staggering  all  day,  had  finally,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
fallen  down  in  the  loose  box  and  could  not  get  up.  I  found  the 
cow  down,  unable  to  rise,  eyes  glazed,  bowels  constipated,  and 
temperature  I02f^.  I  immediately  gave  her  2  lbs.  of  Epsom 
salts,  and  i  lb.  of  treacle ;  afterwards  bled  her,  abstracting  five 
quarts  of  blood.  She  rapidly  became  insensible,  breathing  ster- 
torously,  head  hanging  down,  and  eye  insensitive  to  light  or  touch. 
While  in  this  state  I  had  cold  spring  water  poured  on  her  head 
without  intermission  for  two  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she 
became  slightly  conscious.  I  then  gave  her  a  gill  of  brandy, 
and  continued  the  cold  water  for  another  hour.  She  rapidly 
became  more  conscious.  I  repeated  the  brandy,  left  a  man  up 
with  her  all  night  to  continually  apply  cold  water  to  her  head. 
At  five  o’clock  the  next  morning  she  was  much  better,  and  at 
eight  o’clock  her  bowels  were  acting  and  she  was  able  to  stand, 
when  she  ate  some  grass ;  she  is  now  ruminating,  and,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  well.  As  I  said  before,  in  the  course  of  an  extensive 
experience  among  my  own  and  other  people’s  dairy  stock,  I 
never  saw  a  cow  recover  from  Puerperal  Fever  after  once  becom¬ 
ing  insensible. 


A  CASE  OF  DISEASED  HEART  AND  LIVER  IN  A 

HORSE. 

BY  W.  SHIPLEY,  M.R.C.V.S.,  GREAT  YARMOUTH. 

The  subject  of  the  above  disease  was  a  chesnut,  half-bred  gelding, 
about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  :  one  that  I  had  known  from  a 
foal,  and  which  had  latterly  been  used  for  carting  and  cab  work. 
Some  time  during  the  latter  part  of  last  summer,  I  was  requested 
to  see  him  one  night,  but  was  unable  to  attend.  My  assistant, 
however,  went,  and  as  he  described  the  case  to  me  I  presumed 
the  horse  was  suffering  from  slight  congestion  of  the  lungs,  con- 
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sequent  on  a  severe  day's  work,  he  having  been  driven  some 
distance.  However,  with  the  aid  of  a  stimulant,  etc.,  he  was  on 
the  following  day  so  far  recovered  that  the  owner  considered  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  trouble  any  more  about  him,  and  he  again 
went  to  work,  until  some  time  in  the  month  of  May  of  this  year, 
when  he  came  up  to  my  stables  to  have  his  fore  legs  blistered, 
prior  to  being  turned  out.  I  certainly  did  not  at  that  time 
observe  anything  wrong  with  him,  except  that  he  looked  as  if  he 
had  done  a  little  too  much  labour,  and  his  owner  complained  of 
his  not  doing  his  work  so  well  as  formerly. 

After  being  turned  out  a  few  weeks,  he  was  again  brought  up, 
as  he  was  becoming  emaciated  ;  I  then  observed  at  once  a  pecu¬ 
liar  haggard  expression  of  countenance,  and  an  irregular  pulse 
of  about  sixty  beats  to  the  minute  when  he  was  quiet,  with 
pulsation  and  thrill  of  the  jugular  vein,  which  I  at  first  thought 
to  be  regurgitation  of  blood ;  these  could  be  distinctly  seen  and 
felt,  and  the  vein  was  much  distended.  On  compressing  the 
upper  end  of  the  vessel,  and  then  passing  the  blood  downwards 
towards  the  heart  out  of  the  vein,  there  was  no  return  of  blood 
into^  it ;  the  jugular  accordingly  remained  collapsed — clearly 
showing  it  was  not,  as  was  supposed,  regurgitation.  The  mu¬ 
cous  membranes  were  tinged  a  dirty  yellow,  and  the  breathing 
was  accelerated.  The  horse  became  much  distressed  on  the 
slightest  exertion,  and  the  pulsation  and  thrill  of  the  veins  much 
increased  in  number  and  force.  On  applying  the  ear  over  the 
cardiac  region,  a  loud  prolonged  blowing  systolic  murmur  could 
be  distinctly  heard ;  the  second  sound  was  peculiarly  muffled 
and  indistinct.  Very  slight  exertion  sufficed  to  considerably 
accelerate  the  heart’s  action,  and  to  increase  the  bellows-like 
murmur :  the  heart  could  be  distinctly  seen  beating  against  the 
side  of  the  chest  in  a  most  irregular  manner,  sometimes  at  the 
rate  of  loo  per  minute,  then  slower,  and  occasionally  stopping 
altogether  for  a  second  or  two.  There  was  no  distinct  pulsation 
at  the  jaw.  After  excitement  he  would  not  feed  for  some 
hours,  and  appeared  quite  incapable  of  any  exertion  ;  but  when 
perfectly  quiet  he  would  feed  well. 

I  kept  him  in  the  stable  until  June  7th,  but  he  made  no  pro¬ 
gress  towards  recovery,  and  he  was  then  turned  out  on  a  marsh 
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again,  I  having  given  an  opinion  that  he  was  suffering  from 
diseased  heart  and  liver,  and  that  it  was  useless  treating  him. 

On  the  5th  of  July  he  was  again  brought  up  from  grass — a 
mere  skeleton.  There  was  cedema  of  all  the  dependent  parts, — 
on  the  belly,  scrotum,  and  legs,  which  pitted  on  pressure.  His 
abdomen  was  of  a  tremendous  size,  partly  from  enlarged  liver, 
and  partly  from  ascites.  The  icteric  tint  of  the  conjunctivse  was 
much  increased,  and  all  the  former  symptoms  were  much  more 
marked.  He  manifested  intense  thirst,  and  was  suffering  from 
violent  diarrhoea.  I  kept  him  on  for  a  few  days  to  watch  him, 
and  some  of  my  medical  friends  also  saw  him  and  were  much  in¬ 
terested  with  the  case.  He  was  then,  on  July  9th,  by  my  advice, 
destroyed,  and  the  following  were  the post-mo7'tein  appearances  : — 

I  On  opening  the  abdominal  cavity  it  was  found  to  contain  an 
I  immense  quantity  of  blood-stained  serum ;  the  omentum  was 
I  much  wasted,  and  contained  scarcely  any  fat.  The  liver  was 
!  enormously  enlarged,  and  weighed  50  lbs. ;  it  was  dark  in 
:  colour,  and  section  of  its  substance  revealed  the  typical  nut¬ 
meg  ”  liver  of  mechanical  congestion,  but  no  other  disease  that 
I  could  detect.  The  bowels  were  healthy.  On  removing  one 
side  of  the  thorax,  the  lungs  were  found  to  be  very  pale  but 
perfectly  healthy.  The  cavity  contained  a  large  quantity  of 
pleuritic  fluid.  The  pericardium  contained  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood-tinted  serum.  The  heart  showed  marked  fatty 
degeneration,  being  very  large,  pale,  and  flabby ;  its  substance 
was  easily  broken  down  by  pressure  between  the  finger  and 
thumb.  Under  the  microscope  the  muscular  fibres  displayed  an 
abundance  of  fatty  molecules.  All  the  valves  were  more  or  less 
j  atheromatous,  but  none  were  so  much  so  as  to  be  incompetent, 
I  excepting  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta.  On  the  outer  side 
5  of  each  of  these  valves  there  were  vegetations  as  large  as  a  pea, 

I  which  were  yellow,  and  when  cut,  soft  in  the  centre  from  fatty 
I  degeneration.  These  vegetations  would  effectually  prevent  the 
I  valves  collapsing  during  the  cardiac  systole  and  would  account 
for  the  systolic  murmur  of  aortic  obstruction.  The  aorta  pre- 
I  sented  on  its  inner  surface  numerous  streaks  and  patches  of  fatty 
i  degeneration ;  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  vessel  was  greatly 
impaired. 
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ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  CONTINUOUS  IRRI¬ 
GATION  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  SERIOUS 
INJURIES  AND  DISEASES. 

BY  GEORGE  FLEMING,  F.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  INSPECTOR. 

I  AM  not  certain  whether  the  great  advantages  to  be  obtained 
from  the  constant  application  of  cold  water  to  serious  injuries 
have  been  appreciated  by  veterinary  surgeons  in  this  country,  as 
there  is  but  little  evidence — none  certainly  in  books — to  show 
that  it  is  frequently  resorted  to.  And  yet  of  all  the  therapeu¬ 
tical  agents  I  have  ever  had  occasion  to  employ,  it  has,  in  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  and  cases,  been  by  far  the  best,  the  cheapest, 
and  the  most  easily  applied  ;  while  for  the  animal  patients  it  has 
proved  the  most  soothing  and  humane  treatment— assuaging 
pain  and  rapidly  restoring  them  to  health. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  steadily  adhered  to  the 
employment  of  continuous  irrigation  in  the  treatment  of  slight, 
as  well  as  the  most  serious  injuries,  and  also  diseases — chiefly 
those  of  a  surgical  character ;  and  my  success  has  been  so 
marked  and  so  highly  satisfactory,  that  I  feel  impelled  to  draw 
the  attention  of  those  members  of  the  profession  who  have  not 
tried  it,  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  adoption.  Of 
course,  cold-water  bandages,  douches,  syphon  leg-fomentors,  and 
pedluvia  have  for  many  years  been  used,  and  with  more  or  less 
success  ;  but  in  many  cases  they  do  not  at  all  fulfil  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  requirements.  They  fail  in  essential  particulars,  and  more 
especially  in  that  the  supply  of  water  to  the  part  is  neither  suf¬ 
ficient  in  quantity  nor  yet  continuous  ;  and  this  insufficiency  and 
intermittency  effect  but  little  good,  if  in  some  instances  they  do 
not  work  harm.  In  my  hospital  stable  there  was  always  a 
stall  or  loose-box — two,  if  possible — near  the  water-tap,  and  to 
this  a  sufficiently  long  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  was  attached, 
the  main  piece  of  tubing  being  large  enough  in  calibre  to  allow 
two  smaller  pieces  to  be  fastened  to  its  free  end,  if  necessary, 
and  thus  supply  two  boxes  or  stalls,  or  apply  water  to  two 
regions  of  the  same  patient. 

The  mode  of  applying  the  cold  water  varies  somewhat  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances.  When  any  part  of  a  limb  has  to  be 
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irrigated,  if  there  be  a  wound,  this  is  covered  by  a  piece  of  lint, 
j  the  wound  being  dressed  with  carbolic  acid  or  any  other  dress- 
1  ing ;  then  the  leg  is  swathed  in  pieces  of  blanket,  between 
j  which  the  end  of  the  tubing  is  placed,  the  tubing  itself  being 
I  supported  by  attachment  to  the  surcingle,  and  through  staples 
i  along  the  wall  of  the  box  to  prevent  its  being  trodden  upon. 

I  For  very  large  flesh  wounds  no  swathing  may  be  necessary, 
jj  provided  the  water  can  be  diffused  over  their  surface.  In  all 
j  cases,  however,  a  pretty  full  stream  of  water  is  allowed^to  [flow 
I  night  and  day,  the  animal  being  either  in  slings,  or  otherwise 
!  prevented  from  lying  down. 

■j 

j  An  enumeration  of  all  the  serious  cases — to  say  nothing  of 
j  the  simpler  ones — I  have  treated  by  continuous  irrigation, ^ould 
j  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper.  I  may  mention, 
j  however,  that  the  majority  of  muscular,  tendinous,  and  liga- 
’  mentous  injuries,  fractures,  wounds  simple  and  contused — 
i  especially  of  joints,  inflammation  of  vessels — when  accessible — - 
j  and  joints,  as  well  as  Laminitis,  can  be  most  successfully  and 
I  promptly  cured  by  this  hydropathic  treatment, 
i  Some  years  ago  I  published,  in  a  contemporary  journal,  the 
i  history  of  a  most  formidable  case  of  compound  dislocation  of 
I  the  fetlock  in  a  horse — the  only  case,  I  believe,  on  record,  which 
]  was  perfectly  cured  by  continuous  irrigation.  Fracture  of  the 
]  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  phalanges,  and  of  the  large  meta- 
I  carpal  bone,  has  been  successfully  treated,  and  in  a  shorter  time 
I  than  by  any  other  means  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  By  the 
I  aid  of  the  high-heeled  patten  shoe  and  continuous  irrigation, 
I  serious  sprains  of  flexor  tendons  and  suspensory  ligaments  com¬ 
paratively  quickly  recover. 

But  it  is  in  cases  of  open-joint  and  Arthritis  that  this  treatment 
offers  the  greatest  advantages.  Two  of  my  most  recent  cases 
are  illustrative  of  this. 

Early  last  year,  while  my  regiment  was  stationed  at  St.  John  s 
Wood  Barracks,  a  very  valuable  charger,  when  at  exercise,  ran 
away,  and  turning  the  corner  of  a  road  suddenly,  fell  with  great 
force  on  his  side.  The  injuries  he  sustained  appeared  to  oe 
trifling,  but  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  lameness  wa,s  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  left  hind  leg,  and  at  the  same  time  a  large  fluctua- 
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ting  tumour  was  developed  in  front  of,  but  rather  below,  the 
patella.  Fomentations  were  applied,  but  the  tumour  kept 
increasing,  and  at  last  it  was  decided  to  open  it,  as  it  was  sur¬ 
mised  that  it  contained  only  serum.  A  small  puncture  was 
made  at  the  most  dependent  part,  and  a  large  quantity  of  blood- 
tinted,  though  rather  viscid,  serum  escaped.  To  my  astonishment 
and  dissatisfaction,  ne5ct  morning  there  was  intense  lameness, 
the  patellar  articulation  was  much  swollen  and  very  painful — 
particularly  on  the  inner  aspect,  and  there  was  a  copious  dis¬ 
charge  of  synovia  from  the  wound  which  had  been  made  to 
evacuate  the  fluid  in  the  tumour.  The  usual  stereotyped  treat¬ 
ment  was  pursued  for  several  days,  with  a  view  to  test  its 
efficacy.  The  synovial  discharge,  however,  increased,  and  it 
daily  became  more  obvious  that  the  patellar  capsule  had  been 
torn  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  or  so  injured  that  it  subsequently 
sloughed  either  before  or  immediately  after  the  serous  sac  was 
opened.  The  entire  joint  became  greatly  swollen,  the  swelling 
extending  along  the  abdomen  to  the  chest,  the  limb  was  kept  in 
perpetual  movement,  the  pulse  and  respiration  testified  to  the 
advent  of  sympathetic  fever  and  great  pain,  and  the  animal  did 
not  care  to  eat.  When  the  external  wound  appeared  to  be 
closed,  the  tumefaction  gained  greater  dimensions,  and  a  fistulous 
opening  appeared  high  up  in  the  inguinal  region,  from  which  a 
copious  escape  of  synovia  took  place.  As  the  case  threatened 
to  be  serious,  it  was  decided  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  com¬ 
mence  irrigation.  The  stifle  joint  is  the  most  difficult  of  any  to 
bandage  or  swathe  ;  yet  with  patience  and  some  ingenuity  it,  as 
well  as  the  entire  limb,  was  enveloped  in  masses  of  blanketing, 
and  cold  water  was  kept  saturating  it  the  whole  night  and  day. 
In  a  week  a  great  change  had  been  effected  ;  the  tumefaction  had 
left  the  joint,  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  body  ;  there  were  no 
symptoms  of  pain  or  general  disturbance ;  the  limb  was  kept  at 
rest,  and  the  discharge  of  synovia  from  the  wound  was  trifling. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  discharge  was  intermittent,  for 
though  it  collected  beneath  the  skin  on  the  inside  of  the  patella, 
it  did  not  begin  to  escape  externally  until  there  was  a  great 
quantity  in  the  form  of  a  soft  tumour.  When  the  inflammation 
was  completely  subdued  by  means  of  the  cold  water,  this  was 
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discontinued.  The  tumour  was  then  completely  evacuated,  the 
skin  on  the  inside  covered  with  adhesive  mixture,  upon  which 
was  placed  a  thick  pledget  of  tow  to  make  pressure  on  the  part 
of  the  capsule  in  which  it  was  supposed  the  opening  existed,  and 
this  was  secured  by  long  strips  of  pitch  plaster,  which  firmly 
retained  it.  After  this  application  the  tumour  did  not  re-form, 
the  discharge  of  synovia  from  the  external  wound  was  no  longer 
observed,  and  in  about  another  week  the  horse  had  recovered 
from  the  injury.  In  a  fortnight  he  was  at  duty,  and  since  then 
has  remained  perfectly  sound,  without  a  trace  of  the  accident, 
and  his  action  as  free  as  ever. 

The  other  case  was  even  more  decisive  as  to  the  advantages 
of  continuous  irrigation.  It  was  that  of  a  charger,  which,  on 
the  march  from  London  to  Windsor,  twelve  months  last  May, 
stumbled  and  broke  both  his  knees  when  near  the  last-named  town. 
The  injury  to  the  left  knee  was  confined  to  the  skin,  but  that  of 
the  right  knee  was  of  the  most  serious  character.  The  skin  and 
great  extensor  tendon  of  the  metacarpus  were  completely  divided, 
the  former  being  lacerated  and  contused  over  a  wide  extent  of 
surface;  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint  proper  was  cut  across  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  four  inches,  so  that  when  the  knee  was  flexed, 
three  or  four  fingers  could  easily  be  passed  between  the  articular 
surfaces.  The  divided  portions  of  skin,  tendon,  and  capsule  hung  in 
shreds,  and  the  still  solid  surface  was  furrowed  by  and  stuck  full 
of  grit.  The  injury  looked  so  alarming,  and  the  case  altogether 
so  hopeless,  that,  though  not  given  to  despair  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  I  was  somewhat  inclined  to  recommend  that  the  animal 
should  be  destroyed.  However,  it  was  resolved  to  give  con¬ 
tinuous  irrigation  a  trial  in  this  desperate  case,  for  a  few  days  at 
least.  The  horse  was  moved  into  a  loose-box,  head  secured  to  the 
rack,  the  wound  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  foreign  matters, 
the  shreds  of  tissue  removed  from  it  by  means  of  scissors,  a  thick 
pledget  of  carbolised  lint  applied  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
knee,  and  bundles  of  tow  and  several  woollen  bandages  placed 
around  it  and  above  and  below.  The  end  of  the  tubing  was 
inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  tow,  and  the  entire  mass  was  kept 
drenched  with  cold  water  for  a  month — the  stream  never  being 
checked  night  or  day  except  when  the  bandages,  lint,  and  tow 
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were  removed  and  reapplied.  Notwithstanding  the  intense  se¬ 
verity  of  the  injury,  so  soothing,  or  rather  benumbing,  was  the 
cold  water,  that  the  horse  did  not  seem  to  experience  any  pain, 
rarely  flexed  the  knee,  and  usually  stood  as  firmly  on  the  right 
as  the  left  leg — a  state  of  affairs  in  striking  contrast  to  what  is 
observed  in  the  treatment  of  open  knee-joint  by  other  means. 
The  pulse  was  never  affected,  the  appetite  remained  unimpaired, 
the  animal  preserved  his  gaiety,  and  no  one  unacquainted  with 
his  history  could  have  believed  he  had  sustained  such  an  appalling 
accident.  For  about  ten  days  the  whole  of  the  carpus  was  a 
good  deal  swollen  ;  all  the  tissues  which  had  lost  their  vitality  by 
the  contusion  sloughed  away  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days, 
leaving  nearly  the  entire  face  of  the  carpus  denuded  of  skin. 
Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  granulation  of  the 
healthiest  description  made  rapid  progress,  and  though  there 
was  a  somewhat  profuse  discharge  of  synovia,  yet  the  process 
of  repair  was  so  active  that  this  soon  ceased,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
month  cicatrisation  was  nearly  completed.  The  irrigation  was 
now  stopped,  and  a  light  bandage  with  dry  carbolised  dressings 
applied  over  the  'remains  of  the  wound.  The  joint  could  be 
flexed  with  perfect  freedom  ;  indeed,  too  much  for  the  safety  of 
the  case,  as  fears  were  entertained  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
cicatricial  tissue  not  having  become  sufficiently  consolidated,  the 
wound  might  be  re-opened.  An  iron  leg-splint  was  therefore 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  keep  the  joint  immovable.  As  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  contrivance  is  generally  known  to  the  profession, 
and  as  I  have  reaped  great  advantage  from  it  for  many  years,  I 
venture  to  describe  it.  It  is  a  simple  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick, 
round  iron  rod,  sufficiently  long  to  reach  from  the  ground  to  near 
the  elbow.  Along  the  course  of  the  rod  are  punched  about  half  a 
dozen  slots  ”  or  openings,  through  which  to  pass  leather  straps 
that  pass  around  the  limb  wherever  deemed  advisable.  At  the 
upper  end  are  two  horizontal  wings,  three  or  four  inches  long, 
that  pass  around  the  arm  and  keep  the  splint  in  its  position  be¬ 
hind  the  leg, — the  inner  surface  of  these  wings  must  be  well 
stuffed  and  covered  with  soft  leather  to  prevent  abrasions.  The 
lower  end  of  the  rod  is  square,  the  tip  being  bent  somewhat 
backwards,  to  fit  and  lock  into  a  corresponding  square  hole 
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punched  in  the  middle  of  the  heel  of  a  rather  long  bar-shoe  that 
is  nailed  on  the  foot.  The  rod  must  be  bent  or  set  to  fit  the 
foot  and  leg,  which  it  should  not  really  touch  except  at  the  wings 
on  the  upper  end.  The  heel  of  the  shoe  should  be  bent  upwards, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  ground. 

I  have  usually  found  two  straps,  one  above,  the  other  below 
the  knee,  quite  sufficient  to  fix  the  limb  immovably,  the  leg 
being  protected  from  the  strap  by  a  thick  bandage.  The  splint 
is  readily  removed  and  replaced  without  taking  off  the  shoe,  or 
even  raising  the  foot.  When  immobility  of  the  leg  is  required, 
nothing  better  or  simpler  than  this  splint  can  be  devised. 

•  In  conclusion,  I  would  recommend  veterinary  surgeons  to  try 
continuous  irrigation,  the  antipyretic  and  anodyne  effects  of 
which  have  so  very  often  rendered  me  services  quite  as  marked 
as  in  the  two  cases  I  have  ventured  to  give  an  outline  of  above. 


THE  IMPORTATION  OF  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  FROM 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  suppression  of  contagious  diseases  among  animals  has  become 
strangely  mixed  up  with  politics  of  late  years  in  this  country.  For  more 
than  a  generation  the  most  destructive  scourges  reigned  rampant  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  the  national  health  and  wealth  were  seriously 
compromised ;  but  politicians  were  dumb,  or  cared  not  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  that  was  sapping  the  foundation  of  our  agriculture,  and  indeed  of 
our  national  prosperity.  It  was  only  in  presence  of  the  Cattle  Plague  in 
1865,  when  the  total  extinction  of  our  bovine  stock  was  threatened,  that 
Parliament  began  to  consider  whether,  after  all,  these  maladies  were  not 
worthy  of  attention  j  inasmuch  as  not  only  did  they  mean  ruin  to  the 
breeder  and  rearer  of  stock,  but  they  also  seriously  diminished  the  food 
supply  of  the  people,  and  therefore  increased  its  price.  The  measures 
which  were  then  and  have  since  been  adopted,  had  for  their  object  the 
extinction  of  two  or  three  of  the  more  damaging  contagious  diseases  in 
Great  Britain,  and  they  have  so  far  been  successful.  But  this  success  has 
not  been  due  to  any  considerable  extent  to  politicians ;  it  has  rather  been 
owing  to  a  successful  and  continued  war  waged  against  those  politicians 
who  find  it  to  their  interest  to  gose  as  friends  of  the  working  man,  as 
champions  of  the  toiling  masses,  as  advocates  of  the  British  consumer. 
AVhen  it  was  discovered  that  the  United  States  of  America  no  more 
deserved  exemption  from  the  restrictions  applicable  to  plague-haunted 
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countries  than  the  most  dangerous  of  these  (though  every  effort  was  made 
to  conceal  the  existence  of  contagion  in  the  States),  these  so-called 
friends  of  the  toiling  multitude — they  were  then  in  parliamentary  opposi¬ 
tion — strenuously  opposed  the  application  of  the  sanitary  laws  in  force 
with  regard  to  unclean  countries;  and  had  their  views  prevailed,  the 
United  States  of  America  would  have  poured  into  our  ports  cargoes  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  infected  with  the  most  dangerous  and  deadly 
disorders.  Fortunately,  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful :  the  facts  were  too 
many  for  them,  and  they  were  defeated. 

The  United  States  of  America  are  now  no  more  to  be  considered  safe 
than  the  most  pest-ridden  kingdom  of  Europe.  Every  post  confirms  the 
opinion  we  gave  when  those  who  should  have  known  better  declared 
there  was  no  contagious  disease  on  the  American  continent;  and  there 
are  few  now  who  will  maintain  that  traffic  in  live  cattle  with  these 
States  is  not  dangerous,  unless  every  precaution  is  adopted  at  our  ports 
of  disembarkation.  But  the  pseudo  friend  of  the  working  man,  of  the 
British  consumer,  must  still  pose.  He  asserts  that  only  very  few  of  the 
States  are  infected,  that  by  far  the  larger  number  are  free  from  contagious 
diseases,  and  that  therefore  there  should  at  least  be  unrestricted  impor¬ 
tations  from  these.  Such  men  surely  know  little  of  the  scourges  with 
which  they  would  deal  so  lightly,  nor  yet  of  their  history.  They  cannot 
know  that  Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia,  which  prevails  we  know  not  to 
what  extent  in  the  States,  was  little  more  than  a  century  ago  only  known 
in  Central  Europe,  and  is  now  ravaging  every  quarter  of  the  globe — 
having  been  disseminated  everywhere  solely  through  traffic  in  cattle. 
Granted  that  the  whole  of  the  States  are  not  yet  infected,  that  is  no  reason 
why  those  still  clean  should  be  considered  safe  to  deal  with.  No 
precautions  are  taken  by  the  American  Government  to  protect  those 
States  reported  as  exempt  (though  the  existence  of  this  exemption 
may  be  doubted),  nor  yet  have  any  general  measures  been  devised  to 
extirpate  contagious  disorders  in  the  States  in  which  they  prevail.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  claiming  to  be  as  civilized  as  the  United  States,  is 
veterinary  science  more  neglected ;  and  until  this  science  is  recognised 
by  the  American  Government,  and  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from 
it  in  the  suppression  of  contagious  diseases  made  fully  available,  that 
country  must  remain  as  dangerous  to  her  neighbours — so  far  as  the  im¬ 
portation  of  animals  is  concerned — as  Russia  or  any  other  of  the  kingdoms 
on  the  proscribed  list.  If  certain  States  are  still  uninfected,  this  wall  as¬ 
suredly  not  be  for  long;  for  the  cupidity,  carelessness,  and  dishonesty  which 
characterises  international — and  even  interprovincial — traffic  in  animals 
will,  as  trade  increases,  carry  infection  everywhere.  As  we  predicted 
years  ago,  that  Cattle  Plague  of  the  American  continent — the  so-called 
Texas  Fever — is  extending  itself  there  somewhat  rapidly,  and  we  even 
prognosticated  that  it  would  reach  our  own  shores.  For  this  reason  it 
was  that  the  malady  found  a  place  in  “  Sanitary  Science  and  Police,”  and 
we  again  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  as  cattle  have  arrived  at  Liverpool 
said  to  be  affected  with  this  deadly  disorder.  As  to  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  the  present  Act  of  Parliament  in  all  its  stringency,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  American  importations,  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  sub- 
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ject  would  dispute;  and  we  earnestly  trust  that  those  Ministers  who  are 
charged  with  this  important  duty — and  who  are  now  so  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  value  of  the  Act,  though  when  in  opposition  they  exerted 
their  utmost  to  prevent  its  becoming  lavv — will  not  be  moved  by  the 
solicitations  of  men  who  do  not  understand  the  subject,  to  relax  the 
measures  which  preserve  us  from  receiving  fresh  quantities  of  contagion, 
while  we  are  endeavouring,  and  satisfactorily,  to  free  ourselves  from  that 
which  has  been  allowed  to  revel  for  so  many  years  among  our  own 
flocks  and  herds.  Surely  the  terrible  losses  this  country  has  sustained, 
and  IS  even  now  sustaining,  together  with  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
our  own  breeders  and  graziers  at  the  present  time,  would  suffice  to  open 
the  eyes  cf  less  intelligent  opponents  of  exemption  from  contagious 
diseases  than  they  who  pretend— but  without  reason— to  be  the  friends  of 
the  ‘‘  British  consumer  of  animal  food.  The  agitation  carried  on  by 
these  men  is  political,  not  patriotic. 

Let  the  United  States  produce  a  clean  bill  of  health  with  regard  to 
her  domestic  animals,  and  she  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
hindrances  she  now  experiences  in  her  traffic  with  us.  To  produce  this 
bill  of  health  will  cost  her  money  and  trouble,  as  it  is  doing  other 
countries ;  but  it  will  never  be  produced  so  long  as  she  is  allowed  to 
send  abroad,  without  let  or  hindrance,  cargoes  of  pest-stricken  animals. 


“STOMATITIS  PUSTULOSA  CONTAGIOSA”  OF  HORSES.* 

BY  PROFESSOR  FRIEDBERGER,  MUNICH  VETERINARY  SCHOOL. 

In  vol.  iv.  of  Archiv  fiir  Wissenschaftliclie  ^ind  Practische  Thierheilkunde 
(P-  334))  Messrs.  Eggeling  and  Ellenberger  described  an  acute  contagious 
pustular  exanthema,  and  gave  the  results  of  their  inoculation  experiments. t 
These  authors,  in  concluding  their  remarks,  observed  that  it  was  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  many  diseases  put  down  as  Impetigo  labialis  and  follicular  in¬ 
flammation,  and  other  diseases  attacking  mucous  membranes  covered  with 
tesselated  epithelium,  have  been  falsely  designated ;  and  therefore  they  wished 
others  to  note  the  frequency  of  these  questionable  diseases,  in  order  to  venti¬ 
late  the  subject. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  such  an  opportunity  offered  itself  to  me.  Although 
the  material  was  limited,  still  the  results  lead  me  only  to  substantiate  and 
repeat  what  these  gentlemen  have  already  published. 

On  the  evening  of  March  4th,  1879,  Mr.  N - ,  horsedealer  at  N - , 

bought  a  nine-years-old  gelding  to  the  clinic  of  the  Munich  Veterinary  School, 
with  the  following  history.  He  bought  the  horse,  with  another,  from  Count 

W - ,  about  eight  days  previously,  but  they  had  remained  in  the  Count’s 

j  stables  until  March  3rd,  when  he  sent  for  them.  When  they  reached  home 
!  he  noticed  that  one  of  them  slavered  from  the  mouth  a  good  deal,  and  refused 

i  its  food.  Afterwards  Mr.  N - examined  the  mouth  more  closely,  and  found 

I  numerous  abrasions  on  the  upper  lip  and  in  the  mouth,  and  that  the  sub¬ 
maxillary  glands  were  swollen.  He  was  consequently  afraid  to  keep  it  in  his 
I  stable  until  he  had  medical  advice. 

I  The  phenomena  which  the  disease  presented,  together  with  the  difficulty 

*  Translated  from  the  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  Thiermedicin,  band  v. ,  heft  5}  P*  265, 
by  G.  A.  B. 

f  Translated  in  the  Veterinary  Journal,  vol.  vii.,  p.  291. 
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of  making  a  thorough  examination  of  the  case  that  night,  caused  the  assistant 
to  defer  an  opinion  till  the  morning. 

On  March  5th  our  examination  gave  the  following  status  prcEsens : — Con¬ 
dition  good  ;  hair  glossy  and  smooth  ;  on  the  upper  lip,  near  its  border,  is  a 
nodule  about  the  size  of  a  cherry-stone,  covered  by  a  dark-brown,  moist,  thin 
scab.  After  carefully  removing  the  scab  we  found  the  surface  of  the  nodule 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  purulent  exudate,  and  under  this  there  was  a  flat, 
pale-red,  even-bordered  ulcer.  On  the  lateral  wing  of  the  nostril  of  the  left 
side  there  was  a  small  nodule,  covered  by  a  thin  dry  scab,  and  about  two 
centimetres  from  it  another  small  cavity  destitute  of  epidermis.  External 
temperature  normal.  Submaxillary  glands  on  the  right  side  the  size  of  beans  ; 
on  the  left  somewhat  swollen,  movable,  and  slightly  painful  when  pressed. 
Schneiderian  membrane  highly  injected,  and  a  serous  exudate  flowing  from 
the  nostrils.  Pulse  forty  per  minute.  The  heart’s  beats  distinctly  felt ;  their 
tone  normal.  The  internal  temperature  (at  rectum),  38 "6°  Cent. — the  previous 
evening  it  was  39*3°  Cent.  Respirations  tranquil  (twelve  to  the  minute)  ; 
no  cough,  but  a  deep,  strong,  loose  cough  is  easily  produced  artificially. 
Percussion  and  auscultation  revealed  nothing  abnormal.  The  temperature 
of  the  mouth  v/as  raised,  and  a  transparent  mucous  secretion  flowed  from  it. 
The  mucous  membrane  was  studded  with  numerous  ulcers  in  various  stages. 
Upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  as  well  as  the  gums,  there  were 
some  groups  (from  two  to  seven)  and  some  isolated  circular  prominences 
about  from  two  to  three  millimetres  high,  and  the  same  in  diameter  at  their 
base.  The  latter  was  surrounded  by  hypersemic  zone.  Some  had  been 
transformed  into  circular  ulcers,  with  a  central  depression  ;  the  free  surface 
hyperasmic,  shining,  and  granular.  The  border  was  covered  by  a  greyish- 
white  or  yellowish-white  ring  (resembling  squamous  epithelium),  which  was 
easily  removed,  and  the  surface  beneath  presented  exactly  the  same  appear¬ 
ance  as  the  central  part  of  the  ulcer.  Microscopically  examined,  this  covering 
proved  to  be  swollen  epitheliod  cells  and  pus  corpuscles. 

These  circular  ulcers  were  most  abundant  on  the  superior  and  inferior 
labise,  on  the  gums  (especially  the  alveoli)  ;  also  on  the  frcenum  lingucB^ 
cheeks  (left  side  four,  right  side  six),  and  three  on  the  left  side  of  the  tongue, 
near  the  apex. 

All  the  ulcers  did  not  show  the  whitish  ring  around  the  margin,  nor  the 
cupped  depression  in  their  centre.  Some  were  flat  and  hypersemic  ;  others 
had  a  yellowish-brown  or  dirty-yellow  crust,  and  the  superficial  loss  of  sub¬ 
stance  was  nearly  filled  up.  Others  had  become  united  into  one  (confluent), 
but  presented  the  same  character.  Under  the  canine  tooth  of  the  right  side, 
and  at  three  places  on  the  inferior  lip,  there  were  large  ulcerations,  the  size  of 
a  sixpence,  with  great  loss  of  substance,  two  to  three  millimetres  deep  at  the 
centre,  which  in  some  cases  were  filled  with  a  cheesy  matter  mixed  with  par¬ 
ticles  of  food.  Most  of  them,  however,  were  of  a  reddish-grey  colour,  clean 
and  coarsely  granular,  firm  to  the  touch,  and  did  not  readily  bleed. 

The  animal  fed  well,  although  saliva  flowed  freely  from  the  mouth.  Ex¬ 
cretions  normal,  and  otherwise  as  usual. 

From  these  symptoms,  together  with  the  characteristic  changes  of  the  oral 
mucous  membrane  and  common  integument  (see  illustrations  iDy  Herr  Kitt, 
a  student  at  the  Munich  School*),  we  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  we  had 
to  deal  with  the  disease  Eggerling  and  Ellenberger  termed  “  Stomatitis 
Pustulosa  Contagiosa,”  and  we  were  therefore  in  a  position  to  assist  in  settling, 
or  at  least  in  ratifying,  these  authors’  conclusions. 

The  further  course  of  this  case  was  as  follows  : — 

March  6tk. — -Pulse  40,  temperature  38 ‘3°,  respiration  12  ;  Schneiderian 
membrane  red  ;  submaxillary  gland  still  swollen.  On  the  upper  lip,  neat  the 

*■  These  illustrations  are  inserted  here. 
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angle  of  the  mouth,  there  were  some  new  miliary  nodules,  some  of  which  had 
commenced  to  ulcerate.  The  ulcers  in  the  mouth  had  lost  their  greyish- 
white  ring,  and  the  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  had  somewhat  increased. 

March  jth. — Pulse  36,  temperature  37*9°,  respiration  12  to  14  ;  Schnei¬ 
derian  membrane  normal  ;  submaxillary  glands  as  on  yesterday.  The  con¬ 
fluent  ulcers  in  the  mouth  were  larger,  but  their  surface  was  flat  and  red. 
Most  of  the  small  ulcers  were  covered  with  a  loose,  thin,  dirty-yellow  crust, 
and  appeared  to  be  quickly  healing.  Those  on  the  tongue  were  nearly  well, 
and  most  of  the  prominences  had  disappeared. 

March  %th. — Pulse  36,  temperature  37 ‘8°,  respiration  12.  The  ulcers 
were  progressing,  the  hypersemic  zone  around  them  could  no  longer  be  seen. 
The  submaxillary  gland  is  larger,  knotty,  and  tender.  The  animal  still  feeds 
well,  and  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  was  vigorously  rubbed  on  the  skin  covering 
the  swollen  gland, 

March  <^th. — Pulse  32,  temperature  37‘9°,  respiration  14.  No  change. 

March  loth. — Pulse  32,  temperature  377°,  respiration  12.  The  nodular 
elevations  in  the  mouth  were  nearly  level  with  the  normal  mucous  membrane, 
and  their  ulcerated  surface  had  nearly  healed  ;  most  of  them  were  covered 
with  dry  scabs.  The  lost  tissue,  caused  by  the  ulcerations  on  the  superior 
labise,  was  replaced  by  granulation.  The  ulcers  on  the  common  integument 
even  healed,  although  the  pigmentation  was  not  so  deep  in  colour  as  in  the 
normal  skin.  Both  the  submaxillary  glands  were  smaller. 

There  were  four  fresh  vesicles  about  the  size  of  beans  on  the  upper  lips. 
They  had  a  pale-yellow  colour,  were  transparent,  and  surrounded  by  an 
intensely  hyperaemic  zone.  When  examined  closely,  a  small  white  spot 
could  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  each  vesicle,  in  which  was  an  opening  of  one 
of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  lip.  When  lanced,  a  slightly  cloudy  tenacious 
fluid  escaped.  Under  the  microscope  this  fluid  showed  epithelial  cells  and 
pus  corpuscles. 

March  nth. — Pulse  36,  temperature  37 ’9°,  respiration  14.  One  of  the 
fresh  vesicles  was  covered  with  a  greyish-white,  but  loose  crust  (like 
squamous  epithelium),  and  appeared  somewhat  collapsed ;  its  contents 
more  opaque,  and  the  red  ring  around  the  base  more  extended.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  remaining  vesicles  were  used  for  inoculation  purposes. 

March  nth. — General  appearances  as  before.  No  fever.  At  the  seat  of 
the  above-mentioned  vesicles,  or  rather  pustules,  there  was  a  yellow  crust 
found.  The  hypersemic  ring  was  disappearing.  The  ulcers  in  the  mouth 
had  completely  healed,  redness  gone,  and  the  salivary  secretion  diminished. 
The  depressions  were  filled  up.  The  submaxillary  gland  was  much  reduced 
in  size. 

March  i4.th. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  had  completely  healed. 
The  left  eye  was  now  affected.* 

The  integument  of  the  upper  lid  was  puckered,  the  lids  nearly  closed  ; 
conjunctiva  highly  injected,  shining,  and  swollen ;  tears  flowed  ffrom  the  eye, 
and  so  softened  the  epidermis  at  the  borders  of  the  lids  that  it  threatened 
detachment.  At  midday,  the  skin  over  which  the  tears  flowed  lost  its  pig¬ 
mentation  and  became  excoriated.  No  nodules  or  ulcers  could  be  detected 
in  the  conjunctival  sac. 

March  isth.—The  redness  and  swelling  of  the  conjunctival  membrane 
increased,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  fluid  secreted,  together  with  the 
intolerance  of  light.  The  character  of  the  secretion  was  first  sero-mucous, 
then  muco-purulent.  The  excoriation  of  the  skin  was  more  extensive. 

*  We  ought  to  mention  that  a  horse  was  placed  on  the  left  side  of  this  orie,  on 
March  5th  ;  it  was  successfully  inoculated  on  the  loth,  ^nd  on  the  14th  the  disease 
was  at  its  height.  We  took  no  precautions  to  prevent  contact  between  these 
animals. 
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March  i6th. — The  borders  of  the  eyelids  had  lost  their  pigment,  from  the 
secretion  inflammatory  products  adhering  to  them.  The  conjunctiva  palpe¬ 
brarum  and  sclerotica  were  more  swollen  and  injected.  Nodules,  etc.,  could 
not  be  seen.  The  cornea  remained  transparent,  and  the  intolerance  of  light 
was  diminished. 

March  i^th. — The  pathological  processes  in  the  conjunctival  sac  had 
decreased.  Nothing  had  lately  been  seen  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  but  to-day  two  completely-formed  pustules  were  noticed  on  the  upper 
lip.  They  were  pearly-grey  in  colour,  and  were  filled  with  a  muco-purulent 
fluid  which,  under  the  microscope,  presented  a  fewtesselated  epithelium  cells 
and  pus  corpuscles  in  abundance.  No  fungus  fibres,  rods,  or  micrococci 
could  be  detected. 

March  i()th. — The  pustule  which  was  left  intact  had  spontaneously  rup¬ 
tured,  and  was  partially  emptied.  The  base  was  surrounded  by  a  white  ring, 
composed  of  swmllen  epithelial  cells  and  degenerated  shrunken  pus  cor¬ 
puscles  ;  and  this  ring  was  again  surrounded  by  a  hyperaemic  zone  exactly 
the  same  as  those  observed  in  the  primary  eruption. 

March  20th. — The  swelling,  hypermmia,  etc.,  of  the  left  eye  had  consider¬ 
ably  abated.  The  integument  covering  the  lids  was  dry,  and  commencing 
gradually  to  form  its  epidermal  covering. 

March  22nd. — The  large  deep  ulcers  in  the  mouth  had  healed  and  star¬ 
shaped  cicatrices  remained  ;  otherwise  nothing  could  be  seen.  The 
excoriated  skin  was  somewhat  lighter  in  colour  ;  otherwise  it  was  normal. 
The  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands  were  about  the  size  of  beans.  The 
animal  appeared  perfectly  healthy. 

Inoculation  Experiments. 

For  these  we  had  three  horses,  two  cattle,  two  sheep,  one  dog,  three  rab¬ 
bits,  tw^o  fowls,  and  four  pigeons. 

First  Series. 

A.  The  material  used  was  the  secretion  frofn  the  oral  mticous  membrane 

and  ulcers  of  Mr.  N - ’j  horse ^  two  days  aftet  it  was  admitted  into  the 

hospital. 

Most  of  the  inoculations  were  performed  on  March  5th,  between  2.30  and 
4  p.m. 

Experime7it  I. — The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  labias  of  an  old  anaemic 
horse  (purchased  for  operations)  was  scarified,  and  the  virus  well  rubbed  in. 

March  6th  a7id  jth. — The  parts  were  slightly  reddened. 

March  Zth. — Redness  had  all  disappeared  again. 

March  loth. — At  the  union  of  the  lip  and  gums  on  the  right  side  wxre  four 
circular  ulcers,  varying  in  size  from  a  millet-seed  to  a  lentil,  and  placed  close 
together.  They  were  superficial,  the  borders  flat,  surface  dirty-yellow  in 
colour,  and  surrounded  by  a  slight  hyperaemic  zone.  The  same  lenticular 
ulceration  was  visible  on  the  upper  gums  of  the  left  side. 

March  iith. — Ulcers  enlarged,  the  inferior  four  ulcers  had  become  con¬ 
fluent,  and  above  them  there  was  a  firm  hyperaemic  nodule.  There  was  no 
increase  of  temperature  noticed,  nor  were  the  secretions  increased.  Appetite 
good,  and  no  lymphatic  swelling. 

March  \2th. — The  hyperaemic  nodule  noticed  yesterday  had  changed  to  a 
yellowish-grey  crust.  Under  the  inferior  left  canine  there  had  formed  a  new 
group  of  small,  round,  partially  confluent  ulcers.  Their  centre  was  of  a 
yellowish  colour  ;  this  was  surrounded  by  a  greyish- white  ring,  and  this  again 
by  a  hyperaemic  zone.  The  same  changes  had  taken  place  in  those  on  the  lip. 

March  16th. — The  ulcerated  spots  were  now  more  plainly  seen.  Their 
surfaces  were  clean,  red,  and  shining. 
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Ma7'ch  7.0th. — The  ulcers  continue  to  heal,  although  the  process  is  slow. 
This  can  probably  be  accounted  lor  by  the  age  and  condition  of  the  animal. 
Nothing  else  was  noticed  ;  so  the  animal  was  killed  for  the  students  to 
operate  upon. 

Expe7'i]jient  II. — A  poor,  old,  pregnant  cow  was  inoculated  on  various  parts 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  vagina,  by  scarifying  them  with 
an  inoculated  lancet.  • 

During  the  night  (March  5th-6th)  she  aborted. 

March  12//7.— That  is,  seven  days  after  inoculation,  we  observed  several 
miliary,  circular,  flat  pustules,  surrounded  by  hypersemic  rings,  at  the  seat 
of  inoculation. 

March  i^th. — After  the  central  crust  was  detached,  the  surface  of  the 
ulcers  appeared  flat,  red,  and  glistening,  and  surrounded  by  a  relatively  thick 
ring  of  dried  matter,  enclosed  in  one  of  hypermmic  tissue,  showing  it  to  be 
quite  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

During  the  next  four  days  the  ulcers  continued  to  enlarge  ;  then  they 
slowly  healed  in  the  course  of  six  days. 

Expe7i77ie7it  III. — A  poor  weak,  ill-nourished,  half-bred  merino  sheep  was 
inoculated  on  the  external  and  internal  surface  of  both  ears,  as  well  as  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  gums.  Some  of  the  inoculations 
were  performed  by  means  of  a  charged  lancet,  others  by  scarifying  and 
rubbing  in  the  veins. 

March  iith. — Five  days  after  inoculating,  we  found  a  small,  irregularly- 
circular  ulcer  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  ear.  Its  surface  was  of  a  dirty- 
yellow  colour.  It  quickly  healed.  This  was  all  that  was  seen. 

Experi777e7it  IV — A  small  poodle  dog  was  inoculated  on  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  mouth,  nose,  and  abdomen,  with  negative  results. 

Experwmits  V.  a7id  VI, — The  internal  surface  of  the  ears  and  legs  of  two 
rabbits  was  scarified  and  inoculated.  The  result  was  only  slight  suppuration 
at  some  of  the  places,  with  little  loss  of  tissue.  These  quickly  healed,  and 
afforded  nothing  characteristic. 

Experi77tent  VIE — The  comb  of  a  fowl  was  scarified,  etc.,  with  negative 
results. 

Experi77ients  VIII.  a7id  IX. — The  eyelids  of  two  pigeons  were  inoculated, 
with  the  same  results  as  the  last. 

B.  The  i7iaterial  used  for  the  followmg  cxperwteiits  was  take7i  fro77t  a 
vesicle  07i  the  77mcous  77ie77ibra7ie  of  Mr.  N - T  horse  ^  07t  March  loth. 

Experi77ie7it  X. — The  second  horse  mentioned  above,  which  Mr.  N - 

obtained  from  Count  W. - ,  was  a  ten-years-old,  dark-chestnut  gelding.  It 

remained  in  the  stable  a  day  longer  than  the  first  horse,  viz.,  to  March  5th, 
before  it  was  brought  to  the  institution,  suffering — as  the  owner  thought — 
from  the  same  malady  as  the  other. 

Our  examination  revealed  a  complete  absence  of  fever  ;  the  horse’s  con¬ 
dition  was  good,  the  submaxillary  glands  were  slightly  swollen  ;  Schnei¬ 
derian  membrane  reddened,  and  a  slight  serous  discharge  flowed  from  the 
nostrils.  The  owner  was  struck  by  the  intense  redness  of  the  mucous  mern- 
brane  anterior  to  the  f7'ce7itt77i  Imgtice  (which  is  frequently  the  case  when  in 
health),  and  some  miliary,  whitish-yellow,  pellucid,  firm  but  ^  fluctuating 
vesicular  elevations  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  labia^  s7iperioris.,  which, 
in  reality,  were  nothing  more  than  “  rete7itio7t  cysts^  resulting  from  the  orifice 
of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  lip  being  plugged,  so  that  the  normal  secretion 
was  retained.  These  he  had  confounded  with  the  pustules  in  the  mouth  of 
the  other  animal.  When  these  cysts  were  pressed  between  the  fingers,  an 
albuminous-looking  fluid  was  discharged. 

We  placed  this  horse  on  the  left  side  of  horse  No.  i,  separated  only  by 
means  of  a  bale,  in  order  to  test  the  contagious  influence  of  the  virus.  The 
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animals  were  allowed  to  stand  thus  until  the  loth  of  March,  but  with  negative 
results,  so  far  as  the  appearance  of  the  disease  was  concerned.  We  there¬ 
fore  inoculated  the  animal  on  March  loth  by  scarifying  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  superior  labia  with  a  charged  needle. 

At  the  time  of  inoculation  the  pulse  was  36,  and  respirations  12  per  minute, 
the  temperature  38'3°  C. 

March  iith. — Pulse  36,  temperature  — ,  respiration  12.  At  mid-day  the 
horse  refused  his  food.  At  four  o’clock  he  was  shivering,  and  had  a  small, 
regular  pulse  60  per  minute  ;  at  five  p.m.  it  was  90,  and  the  temperature 
40*9°  C.  ;  respirations  36,  p.m.,  more  difficult  and  abdominal.  The  visible 
mucous  membranes,  especially  the  Schneiderian,  were  more  injected.  Aus¬ 
cultation  revealed  increased  vesicular  murmur.  Percussion  gave  a  full  tone, 
slightly  tympanitic  at  the  inferior  third  of  the  deft  lung.  The  head  was  de¬ 
pressed,  and  the  animal  appeared  dull  and  listless.  Excretions  normal. 

March  12th. — Pulse  52,  temperature  39’3°,  respiration  16.  The  ab¬ 
normal  phenomena  in  the  respiratory  apparatus  had  decidedly  diminished  ; 
the  appetite  was  better  and  the  animal  livelier.  The  temperature  of  the 
mouth  was  increased,  and  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  both  labiae  and  gums 
we  observed  some  small  red  spots,  and  several  nodules  about  the  size  of 
poppy-seeds. 

March  \yh. — Pulse  48,  temperature  38*6°,  respiration  12-14.  The  animal 
coughed  occasionally.  There  was  a  slight  exanthema  commencing  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  both  lips,  especially  where  they  join  to  the  gums, 
and  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  There  were  also  some  sharply-defined,  firm, 
hypersemic  nodules,  varying  in  size  from  a  millet  to  a  hemp-seed,  some  being 
isolated,  others  in  groups  of  20  to  24.  Several  of  these  had  commenced  to 
form  vesicles  on  their  centres  ;  others  were  already  formed,  and  contained  a 
whitish-yellow  fluid  ;  v/hilst  others,  again,  had  changed  to  bluish-grey 
pustules.  The  mucous  membrane  anterior  to  the  frcBmim  lmgu(^  was  in¬ 
tensely  red.  The  inferior  (posterior)  surface  of  the  tongue  was  covered  with 
groups  of  nodules,  some  of  which  were  covered  with  a  soft,  yellow  crust  ; 
others,  where  the  crust  had  been  rubbed  off,  presented  an  ulcerated  surface. 
Temperature  of  the  mouth  increased,  the  mucous  membrane  very  moist,  but 
not  sufficient  to  cause  salivation. 

In  the  evening,  pulse  48,  temperature  38*5°,  respiration  14. 

March  \/\th. — Fever  had  quite  disappeared.  Pulse  40,  temperature  37‘9°> 
respiration  12.  The  nodules  continued  changing  to  pustules. 

March  i6th, — Nearly  all  the  nodules  had  become  pustules,  and  most  of  the 
latter  had  dried  into  yellowish -grey  crusts,  or  these  had  been  removed  and 
left  a  small,  flat,  red  ulcer.  At  those  parts  where  the  nodules  were  closely 
grouped  together,  as  on  the  frcEiium  lingim^  a  confluent  ulcer  remained. 

In  this  case,  the  ulcerations  w^ere  superficial,  and  no  loss  of  substance  oc¬ 
curred  ;  nor  did  the  process  extend  to  the  common  integument.  The 
exanthema  did  not  present  such  a  characteristic  appearance  as  in  horse  No. 
I.  ^  The  nodules  were  small,  and  remained  so,  pustules  only  forming  at  the 
raised  centre  ;  consequently  little  loss  of  substance  occurred.  They  healed 
remarkably  quickly  ;  the  epithelium  was  often  replaced  and  the  hypersemia 
had  disappeared  before  the  flattened  elevations  had  vanished  ;  so  that,  by 
March  20th — seven  days  after  the  eruption  was  seen — scarcely  a  trace  of  the 
morbid  processes  w^as  visible. 

The  contents  of  these  pustules  were  also  examined  microscopically,  and 
care  taken  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any  extraneous  particles  becoming 
mixed  with  them.  We  noticed  isolated  pus  corpuscles — from  20  to  40 — in 
the  field,  and  some  clusters  of  the  same  aggregated  together ;  many  were 
undergoing  gnanular  degeneration.  There  were  also  four  short,  delicate, 
immovable  rods,  o’oo5  -  o’ooy  mm.  long  ;  also  some  epithelial  fat  which  I 
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can  only  look  upon  as  a  foreign  vegetable  agent  {septothrix  huccalis)^  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  precautions  we  took  to  prevent  their  presence. 

Second  Series  of  Experiments. 

The  material  used  for  these  was  the  discharge  fro7n  the  'ulcer  and fiuid fro7n 
the  7nouth  of  the  horse  7tsed  for  Expe7d77ie7tt  I, 

The  inoculations  were  performed  on  March  lith. 

Experi77tent  XL — The  cow  which  was  used  for  Experiment  II.  was  inocu¬ 
lated  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  inferior  and  superior  labise,  after 
first  wiping  it  with  a  soft  cloth,  sacrifying,  and  then  applying  the  virus. 

On  March  idththe  scarified  places  on  the  labia  superioris  presented  hyper- 
asmic  nodules,  one  of  which  quickly  ulcerated  and  healed ;  the  other  was 
larger-— about  the  size  of  a  sixpenny-piece — and  was  ten  or  twelve  days 
before  it  was  covered  with  epithelium  again.  No  other  disturbance  was 
observed. 

Experi77ie7it  XII. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  lips  of  a  strong 
well-fed  sheep  was  scraped  and  the  virus  applied  ;  the  lower  lip  was  punc¬ 
tured  with  a  charged  lancet. 

March  i^th  a7id  14//^. — Nothing  particular  was  seen. 

March  i6th. — The  mucous  membrane  was  hyperaemic,  with  papular  ele¬ 
vations  on  its  surface,  some  of  which  had  already  commenced  to  suppu¬ 
rate. 

March  lyth. — Some  of  the  papules  were  covered  with  yellowish-grey  crusts  ; 
when  these  were  removed,  beautiful  ulcers  were  seen  ;  these  soon  enlarged 
and  became  confluent,  forming  an  ulcerated  surface  2  cm.  long  and  i  cm. 
broad,  which  remained  till  March  20th.  The  margins  were  slightly  swollen, 
uneven,  and  red.  The  surface  was  covered  by  a  cheesy,  yellowish-grey  crust,  and 
when  this  was  removed  it  presented  an  intensely  red  granular  surface.  The 
same  phenomena  were  noted  on  the  labia  inferioris,  but  not  so  extensive,  nor 
was  the  loss  of  tissue  so  great. 

During  the  next  two  days  the  ulcerated  surfaces  enlarged.  They  then  be¬ 
came  clean,  fiat,  and  quickly  healed — those  on  the  upper  lip  on  March  28th, 
those  on  the  lower  on  April  3rd. 

Third  Series  of  Experiments. 

The  77taterial  used  was  the  contents  of  the  pustides  of  the  dark-chest77ut 
gelding  used  for  Experi7ne77t  X. 

March  ifh. — The  day  on  which  the  material  was  taken, we  inoculated  a  dog 
(which  had  been  previously  inoculated),  a  rabbit,  two  pigeons,  and  a  fowl, 
but  the  last  alone  showed  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Experi77ie7it  XIII. — The  fowl  was  inoculated  under  the  tongue,  and  also 
under  the  epidermis  on  both  sides  of  the  comb,  with  a  charged  lancet. 

Nothing  was  detected  during  the  course  of  eight  days,  so  we  began  to 
doubt  whether  our  experiment  had  succeeded.  However,  the  fowl  suddenly 
became  dull,  listless,  and  lay  about  on  the  ground  ;  therefore  we  continued 
our  observations,  and  on  March  24th  found  a  small  miliary,  sharply-defined, 
firm,  and  intensely  hyperasmic  nodule,  corresponding  to  the  spot  where  we 
inoculated  it  under  the  tongue.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  broad  and  slightly 
reddened  zone.  At  the  seat  of  inoculation  on  the  left  side  of  the  comb  there 
were  two  lenticular  pustules  placed  close  together.  The  one,  anteriorly 
situated,  looked — from  its  pale,  white  shining  colour  and  umbilicatea  appear¬ 
ance — like  a  variolous  pustule  ;  whilst  the  small  posterior  one  was  greyish- 
white  and  accuminated.  There  was  also  a  greyish-white,  flattened  pus¬ 
tule  on  the  right  side  of  the  comb,  covered  by  a  slightly  reddened  crust. 

When  the  variolous-looking  pustule  was  pressed,  a  somewhat  tenacious, 
albuminous,  and  slightly-cloudy  fluid  escaped.  This,  when  examined  mi- 
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croscopically,  presented  some  tolerably  uniform  granular  white  ^blood-cor¬ 
puscles,  from  50  to  100  being  in  the  field  at  the  same  time.  They  were 
either  isolated  or  in  clusters,  the  latter  being  more  degenerated  and  mixed 
with  masses  of  dark  immovable  granules.* 

March  25M.— The  nodule  in  the  mouth  was  now  about  the  size  of  a  poppy¬ 
seed,  and  covered  with  a  yellowish-grey  crust.  The  zone  around  it  was 
smaller  and  paler.  The  two  pustules  on  the  left  side  of  the  comb  had  become 
one,  10  mm.  long  and  6  mm.  broad.  The  anterior  (oldest)  part  was  drying, 
and  its  yellow  crust  loosening  ;  whilst  the  pearly-grey,  flat  posterior  portion 
was  still  filled  with  pus.  There  was  a  dry  crust  on  the  right  side  of  the  comb, 
in  the  place  of  the  pustule. 

March  27//z.— The  nodule  in  the  mouth  had  changed  to  a  slightly  hyper^mic 
patch,  denuded  of  its  epithelial  covering.  The  posterior  part  of  the  pustule 
on  the  left  side  of  the  comb  was  now  covered  with  a  crush  The  anterior  part 
had  already  begun  to  be  detached.  During  the  following  six  or  eight  days, 
the  papular  elevations  became  flattened,  the  crust  completely  detached,  and 
the  cavity  filled  with  new  tissue — in  fact,  the  process  of  healing  had  terminated. 

Experiment  XIV. — A  second  small  and  old  horse  of  the  Hungarian  breed- 
destined  for  operations — was  inoculated  on  March  i6th,  by  scarifying  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva  of  the  left  eye,  and  smearing  the  discharge  from  the 
fresh  ulcers  and  mucous  discharge  (taken  from  the  above-mentioned  dark- 
chestnut  horse)  into  the  palpebral  sac.  Both  eyes  were  healthy  at  the  time 
of  inoculation. 

March  \Zth. — Slight  serous  discharge  from  left  eye. 

March  7.0th. — Secretion  from  eye  increased  and  of  a  sero-mucous  character. 
The  whole  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  was  very  hyperaemic  and  swollen. 

The  animal  suddenly  commenced  to  foam  at  the  mouth,  which  led  us  to 
examine  it ;  when  we  found  the  mucous  membrane  lining  both  labim,  especi¬ 
ally  where  it  unites  with  the  gums,  as  well  as  on  the  gums  themselves,  thickly 
studded  with  firm,  miliary,  and  intensely  reddened  nodules.  Some  had 
already  formed  small  pustules  on  their  apex,  covered  by  a  loose  yellowish- 
grey  crust.  The  mouth  was  hot,  and  although  this  poor  anemic  animal 
foamed  freely  from  the  mouth,  still  it  did  not  appear  ill.  There  was  no 
swelling  of  the  submaxillary  glands. 

Since  this  horse  had  been  standing  on  the  left  side  of  the  one  used  for 
Experiment  I.,  and  both  ate  out  of  the  same  crib  and  drank  from  the  same 
pail,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  disease  in  the  mouth  arose  spontaneously. 

March  21s ‘. — The  lids  of  the  left  eye  partially  agglutinated  together.  A 
large  quantity  of  a  muco-purulent  inflammatory  product  collected  in  the  pal¬ 
pebral  sac.  The  conjunctiva  swollen  and  red.  No  nodules  or  ulcers  could 
be  seen.  Cornea  remained  transparent  and  clear,  the  lesions  in  the  mouth 
were  healing  quickly. 

During  the  following  days  the  blennorrhoea  subsided,  the  swelling  and 
hyperremia  diminished,  and  on  March  25th  nothing  abnormal  could  be 
detected  in  the  eye,  and  a  few  days  later  no  trace  of  the  disease  remained 
in  the  mouth. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident — as  we  mentioned  at  the  commencement 
of  the  paper — that  the  whole  clinical  course  and  symptoms  of  the  disease 
exactly  resembled  those  described  by  Messrs.  Eggeling  and  Ellenberger  ;  so 
that  their  description  is  completely  corroborated,  and  consequently  little 
remains  to  be  said. 

*  I  should  have  liked  to  have  re-inoculated  a  horse  with  this,  but  I  unfortunately 
could  not  get  one  at  the  time  ;  so  used  a  young  bovine  animal  instead,  but  with 
negative  results. 
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There  is  no  doubt  the  disease  is  contagious,  and  may  be  propagated  to 
animals  of  other  species.  For  in  Experiment  XIV.  we  noticed  a  spomaneous 
infection*  of  the  mouth,  and  again  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyelid 
in  the  chestnut  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  N - .  This  last  instance  is  con¬ 

firmed  by  the  fact  that  the  animal  used  for  Experiment  XIV.  presented 
symptoms  in  the  eye  after  being  inoculated  there.  In  both  instances  the 
lesions  were  confined  to  one  eye  only. 

We  might  easily  suppose  that  it  was  possible  for  the  mouth  to  be  infected 
from  the  conjunctival  one,  but  as  there  were  no  signs  of  disease  on  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  we  do  not  think  it  was  likely  to  be  the  case. 

As  far  as  our  meagre  experiments  go,  we  were  able  to  convey  the  disease 
to  three  horses,  a  cow,  and  a  fowl,  and  also  obtained  very  characteristic 
changes  in  the  mouth  of  a  sheep. 

The  disease  in  our  cases  was  not  so  severe  as  it  was  in  those  described  by 
Eggeling  and  Ellenberger  ;  nor  did  we  obtain  any  lesions  on  the  skin,  except 
in  the  first  case,  and  then  only  very  slightly, with  no  accompanying  lymphatic 
inflammation. 

With  regard  to  the  supposition  of  the  above-named  authors,  that  the  con- 
tagium  becomes  weakened  by  passing  from  animal  to  animal,  we  can  only 
say  that  our  latter  cases  showed  less  loss  of  substance,  i.e.^  the  ulceration  was 
more  superficial,  and  they  healed  quicker.  We  can  also  safely  say  that  the 
small  and  large  nodules  on  the  skin  of  the  lips  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  enlargements  of  the  hair  follicles. 

In  the  conjunctival  sac  we  could  only  detect  a  purulent  catarrh.  On  the 
other  mucous  membrane  we  once  saw  a  small  red  spot  precede  the  formation  of 
the  nodules.  The  latter  were,  as  a  rule,  small,  accuminated,  level  (papulous), and 
rapidly  changed  into  pustules  ;  but  only  partially  so,  viz.,  always  at  the  apices. 

Once  we  thought  we  had  a  vesicle,  and  that  without  the  previous  formation 
of  a  nodule,  but  we  were  not  certain  that  the  latter  was  not  overlooked. 
Moreover,  when  its  contents  were  microscopically  examined,  and  its  further 
development  watched,  we  found  it  was  only  the  commencing  stage  of  a  pustule. 

Deep  loss  of  substance  (to  the  submucosa)  was  only  observed  in  the  first  case 
The  eruptions,  which  most  resembled  those  of  Variola,  were  best  shown  in 
the  fowl. 

Most  of  the  nodules  in  the  mouth  were  situated  at  the  openings  of  the 
mucous  follicles  of  the  labia,  but  others  were  seen  where  these  glands  are 
absent  (as  under  the  tongue,  anterior  to  the  frcBnwn  linguce)  ;  therefore  it  is 
palpable  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  follicular  inflammation  or  ulceration. 

We  were  not  able  to  settle  the  question  whether  it  was  a  fixed  contagium 
or  not.  From  the  appearance  of  the  contents  of  the  pustules  under  the 
microscope,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  fungi  (micrococci)  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  production  of  the  disease,  for  we  never  found  them  in  the  fluid 
of  any  case. 

In  the  dark-chestnut  horse  (Experiment  X.),  sudden  febrile  symptoms, 
with  a  remarkably  high  temperature,  accompanied  the  outbreak  of  the  eruption. 

Abortion  in  the  cow  cannot  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  inoculation,  for  the 
time  which  elapsed  between  the  inoculation  and  the  appearance  of  the  foetus 
was  very  short,  and  the  disease  was  a  long  time  before  it  presented  any 
symptoms,  and  then  they  remained  localised.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
manipulation  she  was  subjected  to  was  the  cause. 

*  Is  it  possible  that  the  lesions  in  the  mouth  were  the  result  of  general  infection 
as  a  consequence  of  inoculation  on  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  eye  ?  or  are  we  to 
consider  the  eruptions  produced  by  inoculation  to  be  a  purely  local  phenomena  at  the 
seat  of  inoculation  and  there  only  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  affects  the  whole 
system,  although  the  lesions  are  usually,  but  not  always,  localised. — T ransl. 
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HUMAN  AND  ANIMAL  VARIOLHL  :  A  STUDY  IN  COMPARA¬ 
TIVE  PATHOLOGY. 

BY  GEORGE  FLEMING,  F.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  INSPECTOR. 

{Contimied from  p.  39.) 

I  HAVE  alluded  to  the  experiments  carried  on  in  Italy  from  1871  to  1874, 
with  a  view  to  decide  the  question  as  to  the  value  of  animal  and  humanised 
vaccine.  On  referring  to  the  report,*  I  find  the  Comniission  was  composed 
of  a  President  and  five  members  of  the  medical  profession,  one  of  whonr  was 
Professor  Bassi,  a  very  distinguished  teacher  in  the  Turin  Royal  Veterinary 
School,  and  a  Secretary.  Permission  was  given  to  make  use  of  the  cattle  on 
the  Royal  farm  at  Turin  ;  and  the  children  in  the  Foundling  Hospital,  as  well 
as  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  were  made  available  in  these  experiments. 
Sixty-one  cattle — chiefly  cow-calves  and  heifers — were  utilized,  and  the  in¬ 
oculations  were  made  by  puncture  and  incision,  chiefly  on  the  udder,  seldom 
on  the  labia  of  the  vagina.  One  side  was,  in  most  cases,  inoculated  with  ani¬ 
mal,  the  other  with  humanised  lymph.  This  lymph  was  either  that  of  natural 
cow-pox,  artificial  cow-pox  (transmitted  from  cow  to  cow),  humanised 
vaccine  transferred  to  the  cow  ;  lymph  transferred  from  arm  to  arm  ;  or 
horse-pox,  from  a  natural  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  horses. 

It  is  very  important  to  note  that  two  experiments  were  made  to  test 
the  transmissibility  of  human  Syphilis  to  calves.  At  the  seat  of  inoculation 
there  was  formation  of  pustules,  induration  of  the  udder  and  the  lymphatic 
glands,  vi^hich  continued  for  about  a  month  ;  but  otherwise  the  animals  re¬ 
mained  in  good  health. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Commission  were  as  follows  ; — 

1.  The  results  of  inoculation  by  puncture  and  incision  are  the  same,  though 
in  the  thicker  skin  of  adult  man  or  bovines  incision  is  preferable  ;  for 
children  puncture  is  not  so  painful,  and  takes  less  time.  Incision  alarms  the 
mother,  as  it  causes  a  little  bleeding. 

2.  The  time  of  year  has  no  marked  influence  on  the  success  of  vaccination 

or  re-vaccination,  though  temperature  will  hasten  or  retard  the  appearance, 
of  the  eruption.  ^  ^ 

3.  The  form  of  pustulation  is  in  man  and  animals  essentially  the  same, 
except  that  in  cattle  there  is  less  lymph,  and  the  umbilicated  appearance  of 
the  pustule  is  not  so  distinct. 

4.  The  lymph  from  different  sources  has  not  the  same  potency.  In  horse- 
pox,  72*9  per  cent,  of  the  inoculations  were  successful  ;  in  natural  cow-pox, 
72*8  ;  and  in  artificial  cow-pox,  44*19. 

5.  Humanised  lymph  has  double  the  potency  of  that  from  animals. 

6.  Humanised  lymph  conveyed  to  cattle  diminishes  in  activity. 

7.  Natural  cow-pox  lymph  inoculated  on  mankind  increases  in  potency. 

8.  Comparison  of  the  primary  lymph  with  that  of  re-vaccination  is  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  former. 

9.  Human  small-pox  cannot  be  traiismitted  to  cattle. 

10.  The  syphilis  virus  can  be  implanted  in  bovines,  and  sucessfully  re¬ 
transferred  to  man. 

11.  Humanised  lymph  possesses  more  tenacity  of  activity  than  any  other  ; 
with  properly  preserved  crusts  or  dry  lymph,  animals  can  be  inoculated  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

12.  Lymph  is  more  easily  procured  from  man  than  from  animals. 

13.  The  microscope  gives  no  indication  of  the  activity  of  lymph. 

*  Esperienze  Comparative  sul  Vaccino  Animate  e  sull’Umanizato.  Relazione  della 
Commissione,  etc.  Torino,  1874. 
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From  what  I  have  now  stated,  I  think  there  are  few  who  will  continue  to 
maintain  that  human  Variola  and  Cow-pox  are  one  and  the  same  disease— 
z.e.^  Cow-pox  being  merely  Small-pox  transferred  to  the  cow  ;  or  that  there  is 
any  relationship  or  resemblance  between  them,  except  in  so  far  that  they  are 
eruptive,  run  a  certain  course,  generally  attack  the  organism  only  once  in  a 
lifetime,  and  are  antagonistic  to  each  other.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if 
he  virus  of  Small-pox  could  be  so  changed  that,  by  being  passed  only  once 
through  the  system  of  the  cow,  it  should  completely  lose  its  identity  and 
never  regain  it,  no  matter  how  long  it  might  afterwards  be  cultivated  in  its 
native  soil  ;  and  that,  while  before  it  could  only  be  successfully  transferred 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  to  bovine  animals,  and  perished  in  two  or  three  re¬ 
moves,  it  should  be  capable,  after  its  transmutation,  of  not  only  preserving 
its  new  characters  of  peculiar  localised  eruption  and  non-infectiousness,  but 
also  retain  all  its  potency  after  endless  transmissions  through  human,  bovine, 
equine,  and  perhaps  other  animal  species.  “  The  poor  unfortunate  cow  ”  is 
certainly  not  the  victim  of  human  Variola,  as  was  asserted  with  more  sentiment 
than  accuracy  at  the  conference,  by  a  speaker  who,  nevertheless,  confessed 
he  had  not  succeeded  in  his  attempts  to  produce  Vaccinia  from  Small-pox. 

Taking  up  this  position,  and  supporting  it  by  ample  evidence,  the  knowledge 
we  possess  of  virulent  diseases  in  general,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  most 
extensive,  careful,  and  exhaustive  experiments  by  the  ablest  pathologists  have 
failed  in  transmuting  Variola  into  Vaccinia,*  I  may  be  asked  how  we  are  to 
account  for  the  success  of  two  or  three  persons  in  this  direction  many  years 
ago.  We  may,  if  we  choose,  refer  to  the  Lyons  commissioner’s  ex¬ 
periments  and  explanation  for  a  reply,  and  conclude  that  the  Small¬ 
pox  transferred  to  the  cow  remained  Small-pox  still,  though  it  was  so 
modified  in  virulency,  when  re-transferred  to  man,  as  to  produce  at  first 
only  a  local  eruption,  though  in  some  instances  Small-pox  in  a  mild  form 
followed.  If  I  mistake  not,  more  than  one  instance  is  on  record,  in  which 
medical  men  have  imitated  Ceely  and  Badcock,  and  re-inoculating  children 
from  the  cow,  have  produced  nothing  but  Small-pox.  Among  other  instances 
of  this  kind,  I  may  refer  to  that  of  Martin  {Boston  Medical  Jotirnal^  i860). 
That  practitioner  inoculated  the  udder  of  a  cow  with  Small-pox  matter^  and 
thought  he  had  produced  Cow-pox.  Collecting  what  he  believed  to  be  vaccine 
lymph  from  the  vesicles,  he  vaccinated  about  fifty  children  with  it,  but  pro¬ 
duced  only  a  serious  outbreak  of  Small-pox,  from  which  several  died._  And 
a  similar,  but  more  alarming  occurrence  took  place  in  India.  Even  in  one 
of  Ceeley’s  reported  successful  cases  of  Vaccinia  produced  by  variolation,  we 
are  informed  that  his  assistant,  in  opening  the  supposed  vaccine  vesicle  due 

*  Mr.  Ceely  himself  affords  us  almost  conclusive  evidence  as  to  non-identify  between 
human  Variola  and  Vaccinia,  in  the  extreme  difficulty,  according  to  his  own  showing, 
with  which  the  former  could  be  transferred  to  bovines,  and  the  remarkable  facility  with 
which  the  latter  was  propagated  by  the  milkers.  He  says  that  in  December,  1838,  on 
a  large  dairy-farm  where  there  were  three  milking  sheds,  Vaccinia  first  appeared  in  the 
home  or  lower  shed.  The  cows  in  this  shed  being  troulalesome,  the  milker,  from  the 
upper  shed,  after  milking  his  own  cows,  came  to  assist  in  this  for  several  days,  rnorn- 
ing  and  evening,  when  in  about  a  week  some  of  his  own  cows  began  to  exhibit  the 
disease.  It  appears  that,  having  chapped  hands,  he  neglected  washing  them  for  three 
or  four  days'at  a  time,  and  thus  seemed  to  convey  the  disease  from  one  shed  to  another. 
During  the' progress  of  the  disease  through  this  shed,  one  of  the  affected  cows,  which 
had  been  assailed  by  its  fellows,  was  removed  to  the  middle  shed,  where  all  the  animals 
were  perfectly  well.  This  cow,  being  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  and  of  course 
difficult  to  milk,  was  milked  first  in  order  by  the  juvenile  milker,  for  three  or  four  days 
only,  when,  becoming  unmanageable  by  him,  its  former  milker  was  called  m  to  attend 
exclusively  to  it.  In  less  than  a  w’eek  all  the  animals  in  this  shed  showed  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  though  in  a  much  milder  degree  than  it  had  appeared  in  the  other  sheds, 
fewer  manipulations  having  been  performed  by  an  infected  hand. 
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to  the  Small-pox  virus,  accidentally  punctured  his  hand  with  the  lancet, 
charged  with  moist  lymph.  On  the  fourth  day  there  was  a  hard,  deep-red, 
papular  elevation  at  the  seat  of  puncture.  This  was  followed  by  constitutional 
disturbance — as  “  headache  and  other  febrile  symptoms,  with  roseola  and  fiery 
red  papulae  on  the  face  and  other  parts.”  On  the  sixth  day  the  constitutional 
symptoms  were  more  intense,  and  the  papulae  on  the  face,  neck,  trunk,  and 
limbs  exhibited  ash-coloured  summits,  and  appeared  to  have  slight  central 
depressions.  Some  of  the  papulae  presented  light  straw-coloured  summits 
on  the  seventh  day,  and  the  febrile  symptoms  were  abated  ;  on  the  eighth 
day,  the  papulae  were  more  yellow,  and  some  were  desiccating,  but  headache 
was  still  present. 

But  if  it  is  admitted  that  it  was  really  Cow-pox  Ceely  and  Badcock  con¬ 
trived  to  transfer  to  children,  might  it  not  be  suggested  that  in  all  probability 
the  animals  from  which  they  transferred  it  were  accidentally  infected  with  the 
natural  malady  at  the  time  they  were  inoculated  with  the  Small-pox  virus  ? 

Cow-pox  was  far  from  rare  in  those  days,  and  many  might  be  inclined  to 
conclude,  that  if  the  animals  supposed  to  have  developed  Vaccinia 
from  Small-pox  were  not  inoculated  with  Small-pox  lymph  by  mistake, 
they  were  already  infected  with  Cow-pox,  from  which  children  were 
subsequently  vaccinated.  Ceely  himself  admits  {Transactions  of  the 
Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  vol.  viii.,  p.  378),  that  Cow- 
pox  was  prevalent  in  the  locality  when  his  experiments  were  undertaken, 
and  he  also  states  that  in  the  only  two  instances  in  which  he  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  Vaccinia  by  variolation,  the  a^iirnals  were  also  vaccinated  quite  close  to 
the  inoculation  punctures j  while  with  a  third  heifer  experimented  on  at  the 
same  time,  hut  which  was  not  vaccinated,  there  was  no  result. 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that,  considering  the  grave  issues  at  stake, 
Mr.  Ceely  has  not  been  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  further  experiments,  and 
to  repeat  that  success  which  could  not  be  achieved  by  any  subsequent  experi¬ 
menters,  though  they  had  the  advantage  of  far  more  abundant  means  and 
facilities.  Surely  if,  as  has  been  asserted,  Cov/-pox  could  be  so  easily  pro  • 
duced  accidentally,  by  contact  with  Small-pox-infected  people  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  century  (though  there  is  no  proof  of  this),  it  should  be  as 
readily  developed  now,  experimentally  or  accidentally  ;  and  especially  when 
we  find  that  vaccination — which  some  authorities  say  is  only  variolation— is 
easily  and  certainly  practised  in  the  bovine  species.  According  to  his  own 
statement,  Mr.  Ceely  only  succeeded  twice,  under  the  conditions  mentioned 
above,  in  producing  Vaccinia  from  Small-pox,  though  his  experiments  appear 
to  have  been  numerous.  All  subsequent  attempts  of  most  careful,  skilled,  and 
patient  investigators  have  failed. 

But  if  the  views  I  entertain  are  well-founded — and  reasoning  and  facts  are 
altogether  in  their  favour — Vaccinia  cannot  be  developed  from  human 
Variola  ;  the  two  are  distinct  and  special  infections — as  distinct  as  two  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  same  species.  Vaccinia  is  as  much  a  disease  of  the  bovine 
species  as  Small-pox  is  a  malady  peculiar  to  man — each  is  a  special  form  of 
Variola,  and  each  exists  and  prevails  not  only  independently,  but  marked 
with  all  its  own  particular  characteristics  and  attributes.  Both  attack  males 
and  females,  in  direct  proportion  as  these  are  exposed  to  contagion. 

The  symptoms  of  Small-pox  in  mankind  are  well  known.  Not  those  of 
Vaccinia,  however,  though  Ceely  has  described  what  he  designates  the  “  na¬ 
tural  disease  ”  very  clearly.*  If  we  study  the  symptomatology  in  a  large 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  very  little  was  known  of  animal  diseases, 
or  of  the  history  of  those  wide-spreading  destructive  epizooties  which  have  only  been 
carefully  studied  within  the  last  few  years.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to 
find  grave  mistakes  committed  with  regard  to  bovine  diseases,  up  to  quite  recent  times, 
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number  of  cases  artifically  produced  by  inoculation  with  humanised  vaccine 
lymph — no  matter  in  what  region  of  the  ox  the  virus  has  been  deposited,  we 
shall  find  a  remarkable  constancy  and  regularity. 

After  the  second  or  third  day  there  is  seen  in  a  white-skinned  animal  at 
the  seat  of  puncture,  a  small  red  papule  which,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
is  somewhat  large  and  prominent,  rather  pale,  surrounded  by  a  bright-red 
areola,  and  slightly  depressed  in  the  centre.  From  the  fourth  to  the  fifth 
day,  the  papule,  now  a  vesicle,  has  a  well-defined  umbilicus,  a  marked  areola, 
and  an  elevated  margin.  These  characters  are  all  the  more  developed 
towards  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  when  they  begin  to  subside  ;  the  pustule 
becomes  brownish-coloured  in  the  centre,  and  yellowish  or  nacrous  toward^- 
the  margin.  Dessication  has  begun  ;  the  brown  tint  gradually  invades  the 
entire  surface  ;  the  areola  disappears  ;  the  prominence  of  the  pustule  is 
diminished  ;  and  towards  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day  nothing  usually  re¬ 
mains  except  the  crust,  which  falls  about  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  day, 
leaving  only  a  slight,  but  permanent  cicatrix. 

The  same  changes  occur  in  a  dark  skin,  but  they  cannot  all  be  so  readily 
perceived,  in  consequence  of  the  pigmentation. 

The  size  and  prominence  of  the  pustules  may,  of  course,  vary,  and  their 
base  appear  more  inflamed  in  some  cases  than  others,  according  to  con¬ 
stitution,  condition  of  the  animal,  and  other  circumstances  :  the  evolution 
being  generally  most  notable  in  those  which  are  in  good  health.  The  virus 
seems  to  be  most  active  towards  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  after  inoculation, 
and  then  rapidly  loses  its  potency.  Indeed,  it  has  been  found  that  though 
there  is  then  not  so  much  lymph  as  afterwards,  between  the  third  and  seventh 
days  is  the  period  when  it  is  most  potent. 

As  a  rule,  there  is  little  or  no  general  disturbance  of  health  perceptible  ; 
and  though  in  the  natural  disease  a  more  or  less  generalised  eruption  has 
been  observed  in  rare  instances,  yet  it  has  not  been  noticed  in  the  artifically 
induced  malady  ;  while  it  has  not  been  at  ail  unusual  to  discover  a  kind  of 
secondary  eruption,  of  exactly  the  same  character,  around  the  inoculation 
points — an  eruption  which  might  be  due  to  accidental  inoculation  when  the 
operation  was  performed.  In  the  experiments  of  the  Lyons  Commission,  a 
young  bull,  successfully  inoculated  in  three  places  on  the  scrotum,  on  the 
!  sixth  day  had  a  newly-developed  pustule  behind  one  of  the  places.  This 
had  all  the  characters  of  the  others,  and  though  its  presence  was  attributed 
to  auto-inoculation,  yet  there  was  no  certainty  that  it  was  so  produced. 

The  natural  Cow-pox  I  have  described  in  my  work  on  “  Veterinary  Sanitary 
Science  and  Police”  (vol.  ii,,  p.  91).  The  symptoms  and  course  of  the 
i  disease  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows  : — i\fter  slight  febrile  disturbance, 
partial  loss  of  appetite  and  suspension  of  rumination,  trifling  constipation 
i  and  diminution  of  the  urinary  secretion — symptoms  which  may,  nevertheless, 

'  be  absent  or  unperceived — and  lessened  quantity,  as  well  as  altered  quality 
;  of  the  milk  (more  aqueous  and  disposed  to  coagulate  than  usual),  the  udder 
s  is  observed  to  be  swollen,  particularly  near  the  teats,  and  is  painful  during 
I  milking.  In  two  or  three  days  there  are  seen  on  the  udder,  and  chiefly  on 
I  the  teats,  small  hard  tumours,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  haricot- 
jbean,  and  of  a  pale-red  hue.  Increasing  in  volume,  a  viscid  yellow  fluid 

I  nor  need  we  wonder  at  Mr.  Ceely  speaking  of  malignant  vaccine,  and  even  Variola 
appearing  in  cattle.  In  the  same  volume  in  which  his  observations  appear,  is  a  report 
on  vaccination,  drawn  up  by  a  medical  committee  ;  and  the  superstructure  of  the 
report  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Cattle-plague  which  had  repeatedly 
visited  this  country,  raged  on  the  Continent,  and  was  seen  in  India,  was  only  Variola 
; — variola  vaccina — which,  transferred  to  mankind,  conferred  immunity  from  Small¬ 
pox  !  The  same  blunder  was  made  in  1865  when  Cattle-plague  was  destroying  our 
herds,  and  vaccination  wrs  resorted  to,  to  stay  its  ravages. 
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appears  beneath  the  epidermis.  At  first  this  fluid  is  in  the  centre,  but  it 
soon  extends  towards  the  circumference,  giving  the  nodosities  or  papules  a 
light-blue  tint  in  the  middle,  but  a  reddish-blue  or  yellow  colour  towards  the 
periphery.  At  this  period  the  centre  is  also  usually  umbilicated  or  depressed  ; 
the  margin  is  hard,  tumefied,  and  painful ;  and  when  the  skin  is  thin  and 
transparent,  a  red  areola  is  noticed.  These  “  pocks  ”  gradually  increase  in 
dimensions,  and  towards  the  eighth  or  tenth  day  have  acquired  their  maximum 
development.  On  the  udder  they  are  generally  circular  ;  on  the  teats  they 
are  oblong.  The  contents  then  become  purulent  in  character,  and  a  crust 
begins  to  form  in  the  centre,  gradually  extending  to  the  circumference.  This 
crust  is  thick,  shining,  and  deep-brown  or  black  in  colour it  is  firmly  fixed 
to  the  skin,  from  which  it  does  not  become  detached  until  the  tenth  to  the 
fifteenth  day,  unless  accidentally  removed.  When  it  has  fallen  off,  it  leaves 
a  cicatrix,  which  persists  for  a  considerable  time,  and  is  at  first  bluish-red  in 
colour,  but  gradually  becomes  pale.  On  the  udder  the  cicatrix  is  depressed 
in  the  centre. 

In  the  same  animal  there  may  be  successive  crops  of  papules  and  pustules  ; 
they  may  not  all  be  developed  simultaneously,  some  being  crusted,  while 
others  are  only  nodes.  The  later  eruptions  may,  however,  be  due  to  re¬ 
inoculation  during  milking  ;  this  is  favoured  by  the  existence  of  sores  or 
fissures  on  the  teats.  In  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  the  malady  may 
not  pass  through  all  its  phases  within  a  less  period  than  a  month  or  six 
weeks.  The  lymph  taken  towards  the  eighth  or  tenth  day  is  most  active  for 
vaccination  purposes. 

The  variable  colour  of  the  vaccinal  pustules  is  not  an  essential  character¬ 
istic  of  the  disease,  and  does  not  therefore  indicate  the  real  nature  of  the 
eruption.  If  the  skin  is  fine  and  white,  the  variolee  have  a  silvery-white, 
bluish-white,  or  slatey-hue  ;  if  it  is  thin  but  dark-coloured,  they  are  leaden- 
grey  ;  if  the  hair  is  of  a  bright  shade,  they  have  a  colour  varying  from  a 
bright-red  to  a  pale  or  blood-red  tint,  but  always  wear  a  metallic  lustre.  On 
a  thick,  white,  and  wrinkled  skin  they  have  a  dull  opaline  lustre. 

In  exceptional  cases  there  is  somev/hat  severe  constitutional  disturbance 
before  the  eruption  appears.  For  instance,  in  the  Wurtemberg  Veterinary 
Reports  for  1877,  mention  is  made  of  a  cow  which  showed  a  rather  high  de¬ 
gree  of  fever  :  hot  skin,  quickened  respiration,  horripilation,  and  rigors  from 
time  to  time.  On  the  four  teats  appeared  more  than  a  score  of  pocks  ;  these 
contained  a  very  small  quantity  of  thick  lymph,  some  of  which  was  preserved 
in  capillary  tubes,  and  another  portion  removed  by  means  of  a  fine  hair-pen¬ 
cil  and  kept  in  glycerine.  These  portions  were  successfully  employed  in 
vaccination.  The  owner  of  the  cow  was  accidentally  inoculated  through 
milking  the  animal,  a  large  pock  forming  on  his  hand. 

In  studying  Cow-pox,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  spurious 
Vaccinia,  sometimes  designated  Vaccinella  or  Vaccinoides^  a  disease,  or 
several  forms  of  disease  resembling  Cow-pox  to  some  extent,  but  yet  differ¬ 
ing  from  it  in  several  important  features.  It  is  generally  observed  soon  after 
calving,  and  would  seem  to  be  contagious,  as  it  attacks  nearly  all  the  cahle 
in  a  shed  when  one  cow  becomes  affected.  It  appears  to  be  very  uncertain 
in  its  transmission  to  mankind,  and  to  be  also  more  or  less  enzootic.  The  symp¬ 
toms  are  much  like  those  of  Cow-pox,  the  only  important  differences  being 
in  the  character  of  the  exanthem,  and  the  lesser  degree  of  virulency  of  the 
infecting  agent.  The  eruptions  of  spurious  Vaccinia  are  divided  into  three 
groups.  One  consists  of  acuminated  papules  or  pustules,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  developed  at  the  same  time  as  the  true  pock  ;  they  appear  as  small 
red  nodes  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  millet,  destitute  of  areola  and  umbili-  1 

cus,  and  soon  changing  into  a  conical  pustule,  the  contents  of  which  quickly  1 
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six  days.  The  eruption  may  appear  several  times,  however,  so  that  the  entire 
period  will  extend  over  a  number  of  weeks.  The  second  group  is  composed 
of  hard  indolent  tumours,  the  so-called  Steinpocken  of  the  German  veteri¬ 
narians  ;  they  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  nut,  are  somewhat 
red  at  first,  and  have  no  areola  ;  or  they  may  appear  as  a  kind  of  warty 
excrescences  on  the  skin  of  the  udder.  They  frequently  remain  unaltered 
for  weeks,  or  even  months,  and  at  last  disappear  very  slowly.  Emphyse¬ 
matous  and  watery  vesicles  constitute  the  third  group*.  They  first  appear  on 
the  udder  in  the  form  of  red  spots,  which  are  rapidly  transformed  into 
vesicles  ranging  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  cherry,  but  destitute  of  areola  and 
umbilicus.  They  contain  a  serous  or  purulent  fluid,  are  readily  broken,  and 
are  covered  by  very  thin  crusts,  which  soon  fall  off.  Frequently  their  con¬ 
tents  are  quickly  absorbed,  leaving  only  an  empty  epidermic  envelope,  which 
constitutes  the  emphysematous  pock.  They  pass  through  all  their  phases 
within  five  or  six  days. 

Such  is  Cow-pox,  as  we  know  it  at  the  present  day  ;  and  its  course  is  ex¬ 
actly  that  of  human  vaccination  with  Jennerian  vaccine,  which  is  in  reality 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  Cow-pox  transmitted  through  very  many 
successive  generations  of  mankind.  The  vesicle  of  Vaccinia  has  been  simply 
transferred  from  the  cow’s  udder  or  teat  to  the  human  arm — there  is  nothing 
whatever  of  Small-pox  in  it. 

{To  be  contimicd^ 
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ON  LAPAROTOMY  AND  THE  PRINCIPAL  OPERATIONS  SUB¬ 
SEQUENTLY  PRACTISED  ON  THE  ABDOMINAL  ORGANS 
OF  THE  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

{Continued  from  page  133.) 

2. — Laparotomy  Considered  in  a  Special  Manner. 

In  this  second  portion  of  my  work  I  propose  to  study,  in  a  succinct 
manner,  the  principal  operations  in  which  Laparotomy  may  be  resorted  to. 
These  are  as  fellows' : — 

I.  Direct  reduction  of  internal  strangulated  her7tia  j 

II.  The  operation  for  intestinal  invagination  j 

III.  Reposition  of  the  uterus  in  cases  of  tor sio7t  irreducible  by  ordinary 
means  ( uterine  detorsion)  j 

IV.  The  Ccesarean  operation  ( Laparo-hysterotomy)  j 

V.  The  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  lodged  in  the  intestines  (Laparo- 
enterotomy  ). 

To  these  different  operations  might  be  added,  ablation  of  the  ovaries 
(Laparo-ovariotomy)^  and  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  stomach 
( Laparo-gastrotomy ).  But  the  ablation  of  the  ovaries  by  the  flank  (castra¬ 
tion)  is  only  practised  upon  the  females  of  small  species  of  animals,  and 
according  to  a  procedure  too  well-known  to  require  describing  here.  ^  It  has 
been  mentioned  that  castration  by  the  flank  of  the  cow  and  cr3^ptorchid  horse 
has  yielded  veiy’’  satisfactory  results  ;  and  it  rnay  be  added  that  the  operation 
per  vaginam  in  the  first-named  animal  is  still  more  efficacious,  and  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  generally*  preferred  now-a-days.  With  regard  to  Laparo-gas- 
trotomy^  it  is^seldom  resorted  to  except  with  bovine  animals,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  the  descriptions  of  it  which  are  to  be  found  in  classical 
works  on  veterinary  surgery. 
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I. — Direct  ReditcHon  of  Inter7tal  Strajigulated  Hernia. 

1.  History  and  Indications. — Up  to  the  present  time,  the  direct  ope¬ 
ration  for  internal  strangulated  hernia  appears  to  have  been  practised  only 
on  the  ox  tribe.  It  is  known  that  the  ox,  and  notably  that  of  the  mountains, 
is  particularly  liable  to  an  altogether  special  kind  of  hernia,  designated 
because  of  its  situation.  It  is  characterised  by  the  passage  of  a  portion  of  the 
small  intestine  through  an  accidental  opening  in  the  peritoneal  duplicature 
enveloping  the  spermatic  cord,  and  particularly  the  vas  defe^'ens.  The 
existence  of  this  condition  is  easily  determined  by  rectal  exploration. 

So  long  ago  as  i8io  Oesterle  had  recommended  opening  the  flank  in 
order  to  reduce  pelvic  hernia,  when  it  was  found  that  it  could  not  be  done  by 
rectal  taxis.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  practised  a  certain  number  of 
times,  arnd  always  with  success,  according  to  Anker,  Strauss,  Vine,  and 
Hering.  How  is  it,  then,  that  it  now  appears,  from  Zundel’s  report,  to  be 
completely  abandoned  t  That  the  cases  in  which  this  operation  might  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  are  exceptional  and  somewhat  rare,  I  am  ready  to  believe  ;  but 
when  once  a  hernia  is  recognised  to  be  irreducible  by  ordinary  means,  I 
cannot  see  any  possible  reason  for  hesitation  in  practising  it  without  delay. 

2.  Operation. — The  operation  for  strangulated  pelvic  hernia  compri-ses 
three  principal  steps  :  mcision  of  the  fia?tk.^  reduction  of  the  hernia^  and 
abdominal  suture. 

(a)  The  flank  incision  is  made  on  the  right  side,  and  should  be  sufficiently 
extensive  to  admit  the  hand  easily. 

if)  Reductien  of  the  hernia  usually  demands  enlargement  of  the  hernial 
ring,  and  this  may  be  achieved  with  the  hand  only  or  by  means  of  the 
bistoury  cache.  If  the  dilatation  of  the  ring  cannot  be  effected  by  the 
fingers,  the  cord  should  be  cut  by  the  knife. 

ic)  There  is  nothing  to  be  added  to  what  I  have  already  said  with  regard 
to  the  abdo77iinal  stiture^  and  to  the  results  and  subsequent  management  of 
the  operation. 

If  the  direct  operation  for  internal  hernia  has  yielded  good  results  in  the  ox, 
this  should  be  an  encouragement  to  attempt  the  same  operation  on  the  horse, 
when  it  is  ascertained  that  he  is  suffering  from  obstruction  of  the  intestinal 
canal  produced  by  strangulation.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  easy  to  diagnose 
precisely  the  existence  of  internal  strangulation  in  the  equine  species  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  certain  cases  this  diagnosis  may  be  fixed  with 
sufficient  certainty  to  justify  recourse  to  Laparotomy  as  a  last  resource,  and 
when  every  other  means  of  relief  is  deemed  inefficacious. 

Among  the  internal  strangulations  in  the  horse,  I  may  mention  diaphrag- 
77iatic  her7iia.,777ese7iteric  (laceration  of  the  mesentery), pancreatic  hernia 

(hiatus  of  Winslow),  077te7ital  hernia  (laceration  of  the  great  omentum),  and 
strangulation  of  the  intestine  around  a  pediculated  tumour  of  the 
peritoneum. 

II. — Direct  Operatio7t  for  Ritestmal  Riv agination. 

I.  History  and  Indications. — For  intestinal  invagination,  as  for  internal 
hernia,  the  direct  operation  has  scarcely  been  attempted  on  any  animal 
except  the  ox.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  know  of  three  instances  in  which  success 
was  obtained  by  Meyer,  Luscan,  and  myself ;  and  these  were  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  induce  the  most  timid  practitioner  to  undertake  the  operation  in  every 
case  in  which  the  indication  for  its  employment  is  clearly  marked. 

This  indication  is  again  deduced  from  the  diagnosis  of  the  affection,  as 
well  as  the  impotency  of  other  means  of  treatment. 

The  principal  diagnostic  characteristics  of  intestinal  invagination  are  : 
the  remittent  colicky  pains  of  average  intensity  ;  more  or  less  prompt  con¬ 
stipation  ;  alternative  diarrhoea  and  constipation  ;  mucus  or  muco-sanguino- 
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lent  dejections  ;  the  presence  of  a  special  tumour  appreciable  through  the 
abdominal  parietes  in  small  animals,  or  by  the  rectum  in  large.  This  tumour 
— known  as  that  of  invagmation — is  usually  elongated,  cylindrical,  somewhat 
dense,  depressible,  elastic,  more  or  less  moveable,  and  capable  of  changing 
its  consistency  according  to  the  appearance  or  disappearance  of  a  processus 
of  ereciioft  peculiar  to  it. 

This  tumour,  when  found  in  an  animal  affected  with  Colic,  should  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  its  nature,  as  it  can  scarcely  be  anything  else  than  the  result 
of  an  invagination  of  the  intestine. 

I  should,  however,  remark  that  there  are  three  forms  of  intestinal  invagi¬ 
nation  in  which  the  characters  of  the  tumour  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  just  noticed.  The  first  consists  in  the  passage  of  a  portion  of  the  small 
intestine  into  the  cavity  of  the  caecum  (ileo-ccecal  invagination).  The 
second  is  characterised  by  the  penetration,  total  or  partial,  of  the  cmcum 
into  the  large  colon  ( cceco-colic  invaginatio7i ).  In  the  third,  the  invaginated 
portion  partly  passes  through  the  oval  opening  rectal  invagination).  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  easy  than  the  diagnosis  of  the  latter  form  of  invagination  ; 
but  the  existence  of  the  other  two  can  only  be  determined  by  direct 
palpation  of  the  intestinal  mass. 

2.  Operation. — The  operation  for  invagination  usually  comprises  four 
principal  steps  :  the  flajik  incisio7i.,  prehension  a7id  ^nutation  of  the  tumour 
of  htv agination dis-mv agination.,  and  abdominal  suhire. 

(a)  Incision  of  the  flank. — The  situation  of  the  invaginated  mass  in  rumi¬ 
nants  necessitates  the  opening  being  made  on  the  right  side.  In  the  horse, 
most  frequently  the  abdomen  is  opened  at  the  left  flank  (jejunum  and 
small  colon),  very  rarely  at  the  right  flank  (ccscum  and  ileum)  ;  in  the 
pig,  dog,  cat,  and  rabbit,  the  right  or  left  sides  may  be  opened  indifferently. 

(b)  Prehensio7i  a7id  77iutatio7i  of  the  Hwiour  of  invagi7tatio7t. — This  stage 
of  the  operation  is  peculiar  to  the  most  frequent  form  of  intussusception 
— that  of  the  jejunum  and  floating  colon.  After  opening  the  flank,  the 
fingers  or  entire  hand  are  introduced  into  the  abdominal  cavity  in  search 
of  the  tu77tour  of  invaginatio7t^  which  is  recognised  by  the  previously- 
described  characters.  When  found,  it  is  brought  outside  the  flank  opening, 
and  laid  on  a  cloth  previously  dipped  in  tepid  water  or  milk. 

(f)  Dis-i7ivagi7iatio7t. —  Nothing  appears  to  be  more  easy,  at  first  sight, 
than  the  reduction  of  an  intestinal  intussusception  which  is  in  our  hands, 
and  which  we  can  manipulate  as  we  please.  And  this  is  the  fact  when  we 
have  to  do  with  a  recent  case,  and  there  are  as  yet  no  adhesions  between 
the  misplaced  parts  ;  but  it  is  not  so  should  the  invagination  have  been 
in  existence  for  some  days.  Then  inflammation  has  had  time  to  develop 
itself,  exudation  has  taken  place,  adhesion  between  the  serous  surfaces  in 
contact  has  occurred,  and  consequently  the  operation  has  become  much 
more  difficult  and  delicate,  and  demands  the  greatest  precautions  if  rupture 
of  the  intestinal  wall  is  to  be  avoided.  The  following  is  the  procedure,  I 
adopted  in  the  case  of  a  cow,  the  details  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  pub¬ 
lished  : — 

I  at  first  attempted  reduction  by  exercising  gentle  traction  on  the  two 
ends  of  the  invaginated  canal,  but  this  did  not  answer.  I  then  tried  the 
combined  action  of  slight  traction  on  the  invaginated  portion  and  external 
pressure  on  the  prominence  formed  within  the  sheath  by  the  intussusceptU7n 
or  included  part ;  but  this  was  no  more  successful  than  the  other  attempt. 
It  was  therefore  presumed  that  extensive  abnormal  adhesions  existed  between 
the  serous  layers  of  the  middle  and  internal  cylinders,  and  that  these 
adhesions,  in  addition  to  the  strangulation  produced  by  the  engoigement  of 
the  parts,  were  the  cause  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  attempting 
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To  overcome  this  doable  obstacle,  it  appeared  to  me  indispensable  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  knead  the  parts  {inassage  de  la  parte)  :  and  with  this  object,  pressure 
and  rubbing  were  exercised  in  every  direction,  the  hands  having  been  previ¬ 
ously  plunged  in  tepid  milk.  After  a  few  minutes  of  this  manipulation,  having 
broken  up  the  few  adhesions  which  it  was  possible  to  reach  by  introducing  the 
finger  between  the  opposing  surfaces  of  the  middle  and  internal  cylinders  (the 
handle  of  a  table-fork  or  spoon  might  have  answered  equally  well),  I  made 
a  third  attempt  at  reduction  by  traction  and  external  pressttre.  This  was 
crowned  with  complete  success,  for  the  three  tubes  became  disengaged  with 
the  greatest  facility.  Before  returning  the  intestine,  care  was  taken  to  re¬ 
move  the  exudate  and  other  foreign  matters  soiling  its  surface. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  operative  procedure  ought  to  be  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  when  rectal,  ileo-caecal,  or  caeco-colic  invagination  has  to  be  dealt  with. 
In  these  cases  reduction  must  be  effected  within  the  abdominal  cavity,  but 
the  manner  of  doing  so  is  too  simple  to  need  further  notice. 

If  reduction  cannot  possibly  be  effected,  or  if  the  intestine  is  divided  or 
gangrenous,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  excision  of  a  portion  or 
the  whole  of  the  invaginated  mass,  and  unite  the  two  extremities.  This  opera¬ 
tion  has  proved  perfectly  successful  in  Meyer’s  case,  already  alluded  to.  It 
requires  the  torsion  of  four  arteries  and  ligation  of  twelve  others  ;  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  intestinal  anastomosis,  the  operator  “  introduced  into  the  intestine  a 
piece  of  paper  rolled  up  and  greased  ;  the  margin  of  the  posterior  part  was 
doubled  inwards  for  about  an  inch,  and  the  anterior  part  was  then  passed 
into  it  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  so  that  the  serous  covering  of  the  two 
portions  was  in  contact.  Both  portions  were  then  united  through  by  the  con¬ 
tinuous  suture,  made  by  means  of  a  very  fine  curved  needle  and  a  well- waxed 
double  thread.  The  stitches  were  one  to  two  lines  apart,  and  the  serous  and 
muscular  layers  were  alone  included  in  the  suture.  The  ends  of  the  thread 
were  well  secured,  and  the  intestine  carefully  cleansed  and  returned  into  the 
abdominal  cavity.” 

{d)  Abdo^ninal  Suture. — This  is  the  same  as  for  internal  hernia. 

3.  Consecutive  Care. — In  addition  to  the  care  to  be  given  to  the  wound, 
the  preventive  or  curative  treatment  to  be  adopted  for  Enteritis  or  Peritonitis 
must  be  observed. 

III. — Detorsion  of  the  Uterus. 

1.  History  and  Indications. — This  operation  is  scarcely  resorted  to 
except  for  cattle.  It  was  practised  successfully  by  Epple  in  1864,  Diccas  in 
1868,  Heichlinger  in  1870,  and  Santichi  and  Obig  in  the  same  year.  It  is 
naturally  indicated  when  replacement  of  the  organ  cannot  be  effected  by  roll¬ 
ing  the  animal,  or  by  the  ordinary  surgical  man  oeuvre  sy^ii’r  vaginam. 

2.  Operation. — This  is  also  divided  into  three  principal  parts  :  incision 
of  the  flank.,  uterine  detorsicni,  and  abdominal  suture. 

(a)  The  flank  incision  should  be  made  on  the  right  side,  and  it  ought  to 
be  of  sufficient  extent  to  allow  the  hand  and  arm  to  pass  easily  through. 

{b)  The  uterine  detorsion  is  effected  by  placing  the  hand  above  or  below 
the  organ,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  twisted.  It  is  then  seized, 
and  brought  into  its  normal  position  by  raising  and  turning  it.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  hand  slipping,  Diccas  recommends  enveloping  the  hand  in  a 
piece  of  thin  cloth.  When  the  weight  of  the  foetus  is  very  considerable,  Obig 
proposes  to  pass  a  cord  with  a  running  noose  around  the  uterus,  to  assist  in 
raising  it  and  giving  it  the  necessary  displacement. 

(^r)  Abdominal  Suture. — This  may  be  practised  before  or  after  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  the  foetus.  When  it  is  performed  subsequently,  an  assistant  should 
keep  the  wound  closed  until  delivery  is  effected. 
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I V. — Lapai'o-Hyste7’Otorny. 

1.  History  and  Indications. — Bourgelat  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  counsel  this  operation,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  either  he  or  Brugnonej 
who  also  advised  it  in  1781,  had  attempted  it  on  the  living  animal.  It  was 
Morange,  in  1813,  and  Gohier,  in  1816,  who  really  ventured  upon  performing 
it.  Since  then  Laparo-hysterotomy  has  been  practised  with  varying  success 
by  a  number  of  veterinary  surgeons,  among  them  Chariot,  Chretien  (1824), 
Pradol  (1832),  Lecoq,  of  Bayeux  (1833),  Garreau  (1845),  Morgan  (1858),  and 
Rohlwes  and  Hayer.*  In  twenty-eight  observations  which  he  has  collected, 
Saint-Cyr  finds  eight  successful  ones.  In  two  instances  the  mother  survived 
but  the  foetus  succumbed  ;  in  other  six  the  mother  lived,  but  there  is  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  offspring.  To  these  results  I  add  those  I  have  myself  obtained.  In 
six  operations  on  the  bitch,  three  were  successful,  and  in  one  instance  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  saving  the  mother  and  three  puppies  (1866). 

With  such  facts  before  us,  there  is  reason  to  admit  that  Laparo-hysterotomy 
would  succeed  more  frequently  if,  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  indicated,  it 
was  resorted  to  in  time  and  practised  on  subjects  whose  organs  had  not  been 
already  seriously  injured.  The  practitioner  should  hasten  to  perform  it 
whenever  he  discovers  that  birth  cannot  take  place  by  the  natural  passage.. 

2.  Operation. — The  Caesarean  operation  resolves  itself  into  five  principal 

acts  :  incision  of  the  prehe7tsio7i  and  mutatio7t  of  the  uterus^  incision  of 

the  icterus  and  foetal  envelopes^  extraction  of  the  fcetus  audits  envelopes^  and 
abdominal  suture. 

{a)  Incision  of  the  Flank. — It  is  known  that  in  female  quadrupeds  the  in¬ 
testinal  mass  rests  chiefly  on  the  floor  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  it  is  by  reason 
of  this  condition  that  the  flank  incision  is  absolutely  preferable  to  the  incision 
at  the  linea  alba.,  in  order  to  penetrate  the  abdominal  cavity  and  reach  one 
or  other  of  the  viscera  contained  therein.  Performing  the  Cesarean  opera¬ 
tion  by  division  of  the  linea  alba  has  always  had  a  fatal  result. 

In  ruminants  the  incision  should  be  made  in  the  right  flank  ;  but  in  the 
other  species  the  abdomen  is  usually  opened  at  the  side  where  the  uterus  is 
most  prominent.  The  opening  must  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  uterine  cornu  containing  a  foetus. 

ip)  Prehension  and  Mutation  of  the  Uterus. — Instead  of  sirnply  bringing  the 
uterus  against  the  abdominal  opening,  as  the  majority  of  writers  recommend, 
I  believe  that  it  is  preferable  to  carry  it  completely  through  this  opening. 
In  this  way  we  pull  out  the  greater  portion  of  one  of  the  cornua.  jPhc 
uterine  incision  and  extraction  of  the  foetus  may  then  be  made  with  facility, 
and  without  allowing  the  escape  of  any  fluid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  ;  for 
this  escape,  which  is  usually  the  cause  of  the  gravest  complications,  ought  to 
be  difficult  to  prevent  when  we  are  content  to  follow  the  counsel  of  M. 
Saint-Cyr,  and  “  compress  by  the  hands  the  abdominal  wads  on  ea,ch  side  of 
the  incision,  in  order  to  maintain  the  latter  in  contact  with  the  uterine 
parietes.” 

To  bring  the  uterine  cornu  outside,  its  free  extremity  is  at  once  cairi^  to 
the  opening,  and  then  direct  traction,  combined  with  pressure  on  the  abdo¬ 
men,  is  amply  sufficient  to  cause  its  protrusion  to  the  necessary  extent. 

if)  Incision  of  the  Uterus. — When  the  uterus  contains  several  foetuses,  a 
single  incision  usually  suffices  for  the  extraction  of  all.  But  several  incisions 
are  necessary  when  the  foetuses  are  not  sufficiently^  developed  to  give 
proper  amplification  to  the  organ  in  the  parts  remaining  vacant.  Conse¬ 
quently,  there  must  be  as  many  incisions  as  there  are  foetuses  to  remove. 

The  uterine  incision  should  be  made  longitudinally  on  the  upper  lace  01 

*  A  large  number,  of  illustrative  cases  will  be  found  in  our  “'Veterinary  Obstetrics, 
p.  550.— Ed.  V.  J. 
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the  organ,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  broad  ligament,  and  at  a  point  where 
the  blood-vessels  are  not  large.  In  this  way  considerable  haemorrhage  is 
averted,  and  the  escape  of  the  uterine  contents  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is 
prevented.  The  incision  may  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  touch  the 
foetal  envelopes,  although  this  precaution,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  of  real  im¬ 
portance  with  regard  to  the  result  of  the  operation. 

{d)  Extraction  of  the  Foetus  and  its  Envelopes. — This  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  On  the  removal  of  the  foetus  care  should  be 
taken  to  remove  its  envelopes,  and  then  the  wound  and  the  uterine  cavity 
are  scrupulously  sponged  out.  When  the  parts  are  in  a  healthy  condition, 
we  may  dispense  with  sutures  in  the  visceral  wound,  as  this  will  soon  be 
closed  by  the  natural  retraction  of  the  organ.  Sutures  may,  however,  be 
advantageous  in  the  cases  in  which  the  uterus  is  perceptibly  altered  by  the 
prolonged  retention  in  its  cavity  of  a  dead  and  more  or  less  decomposed 
foetus.  In  these  instances,  retraction  takes  place  much  too  slowly  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  fluid  from  the  uterus,  and  this  is  all  the  more  serious  as  its 
secretions  are  always  more  or  less  altered. 

{e)  Abdominal  Suture. — This  is  as  in  ordinary  Laparotomy. 

3.  Consecutive  Treatment. — The  subsequent  treatment  has  princi¬ 
pally  for  its  object  the  prevention  or  cure  of  Metro-peritonitis. 

V. — Lapar 0- Enter otomy. 

I.  History  and  Indications. — Laparo-enterotomy  is  especially  prac¬ 
tised  with  a  view  to  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  which  commonly  ob¬ 
struct  the  intestinal  canal.  Calculi  and  stercoraceous  pellets,  as  is  well- 
known,  are  not  rare  in  the  horse.  In  the  dog  the  intestine  is  most  frequently 
obstructed  by  the  most  diverse  foreign  substances,  such  as  corks,  scraps  of 
bones,  pebbles,  etc.  Some  years  ago  I  reported  the  case  of  a  dog  which  died 
from  swallowing  a  humming-top,  which  had  become  fixed  towards  the 
middle  of  the  small  intestines.  Last  year  the  bodies  of  two  dogs  were 
brought  to  the  clinic  of  the  veterinary  school,  and  the  autopsy  revealed  the 
presence  of  an  ordinary-sized  cork  in  the  same  portion  of  intestine.  The 
latter  was  quite  empty  and  markedly  retracted  behind  the  foreign  substance, 
though  dilated  and  more  or  less  filled  with  fluid  matters  in  its  anterior 
portion. 

In  the  presence  of  these  lesions,  I  asked  myself  how  it  was  that  foreign 
bodies  of  so  relatively  small  size  could  become  fixed  in  the  middle  of  a 
canal,  the  extensibility  and  contractility  of  which,  one  would  infer,  must  be 
an  obstacle  to  such  an  accident.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  nature  of 
the  obstructing  body  should  be  considered,  and  we  may  admit  that  the  cork, 
gliding  with  more  or  less  difficulty  over  the  mucous  surface,  should  soon 
cause  fatigue  and  a  kind  of  paralysis  of  the  muscular  layer,  leading  to  arrest 
of  the  substance  at  a  more  or  less  great  distance  from  the  pylorus,  according 
to  the  relative  volume  of  the  cork  and  the  energy  of  the  occupied  organ. 

It  appears  that  the  occurrence  above  alluded  to  is  not  rare.  Felizet,  senr., 
of  Elboeuf,  reports  four  cases  of  dogs  constipated  by  corks  :  two  of  these 
animals,  left  to  themselves,  died  ;  the  other  two  were  operated  upon,  and 
perfectly  recovered. 

Laparo-enterotomy,  as  I  have  already  said,  has  been  successfully  practised 
cn  a  horse  and  two  dogs  by  Felizet,  senr.  According  to  our  researches,  that 
practitioner  is  the  only  one  up  to  this  time  who  has  attempted  the  extraction, 
by  Laparotomy,  of  foreign  bodies  arrested  in  the  intestinal  tube.  His  first 
attempts  were  so  favourable  that  he  should  soon  have  numerous  imitators. 

The  principal,  and  often  a  difficult  question,  is  to  determine  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  body  in  the  intestine.  Felizet  succeeded  in  cloing  so  by  rectal 
exploration  in  the  horse,  and  abdominal  taxis  in  the  dog. 
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In  adding  to  the  information  afforded  by  these  two  modes  of  exploration  and 
the  ordinary  signs  of  intestinal  obstruction,  it  remains  to  determine,  in  a  more 
or  less  precise  manner,  if  there  is  occasion  for  surgical  extraction.  This  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  when  it  is  determined  that  the  foreign  body  is  too 
large  to  pass  through  the  different  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

2.  Operation. — Laparo-enterotomy  comprises  four  principal  periods  : 
incision  of  theflank^  incision  of  the  intestine^  intestinal  suttire^  and  abdornUial 
suhire. 

{a)  Flaftk  mcision. — This  may  be  practised  either  on  the  right  or  left  side, 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  foreign  body.  Its  dimensions  will,  of 
course,  be  in  relation  to  the  volume  of  the  body  to  be  extracted. 

{]))  Intestinal  incision. — To  make  this  incision,  the  intestinal  portion  con¬ 
taining  the  calculus  should  be  brought  outside  the  external  wound  ;  and  to 
effect  this,  Felizet  keeps  one  hand  in  the  latter  to  prevent  the  Intestines 
escaping,  while  he  introduces  the  other  into  the  rectum  in  order  to  seize  and 
carry  the  foreign  body  towards  the  parietal  opening.  The  calculus  extracted 
by  him  occupied  the  floating  portion  of  the  colon,  and  was  about  the  size  of 
a  child’s  head.  It  was  removed  by  a  longitudinal  incision  made  about  two 
fingers’  breadth  from  the  insertion  of  the  mesentery, 

{c)  Intestinal  Suture. — Felizet  obtains  union  of  the  intestinal  wound  by 
means  of  the  continuous  suture.  If  this  suture,  notwithstanding  the  incon¬ 
venience  it  possesses,  could  bring  about  the  cicatrisation  of  an  extensive 
intestinal  wound,  with  more  reason  might  me  hope  to  obtain  the  same  result 
by  employing  the  more  rational  and  better  combined  sutures  described  by 
Drs.  Gely  and  Lambert,  and  mentioned  in  all  classical  treatises  on  surgery. 

{d)^  Abdoininal  Suture. — This  does  not  offer  anything  particular. 

3.  Consecutive  Treatment. — This  should  be  directed  to  the  prevention 
of  Enteritis  and  Peritonitis. 


CENTENARY  OF  THE  DRESDEN  VETERINARY  SCHOOL. 

The  centenary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Dresden  Veterinary  School  will  be 
commemorated  on  October  7th,  by  a  series  of  festivities,  which  will  be  opened 
by  a  speech  from  the  Saxon  Minister  of  the  Interior,-Von  Nostitz-Wallwitz, 
followed  by  a  historical  address  by  Professor  Dr.  Leisering,  of  the  Veterinary 
School  :  after  whichThe  day  will  be  spent  in  receiving  congratulations  and 
deputations,  visiting  the,  school,  holding  a  banquet,  and  a  students’  conver¬ 
sazione  in  the  evening.  The  next  day  is  -to  be  devoted  to  excursions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dresden. 

Invitations  have  been  issued  to  the  most  distinguished  veterinarians  to  be 
present,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  centenary  will  be  celebrated  in 
a  manner  befitting  the  high  reputation  of  the  school  and  the  great  services 
it  has  rendered  since  its  institution  in  1780. 


THE  FELLOWSHIP  DEGREE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Examination  Committee  for  the  Fellowship  Degree  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  on  August  nth,  the  following 
gentlemen,  having  successfully  undergone  the  necessary  tests,  were  elected 
Fellows  : — 

Mr.  J.  Ferris,  Royal  Artillery,  Woolwich. 

„  C.  P.  Lyman,  United  States  of  America. 

„  A.  Broad,  London. 

„  J.  W.  T.  Moore,  Inspector  of  the  Privy  Council,  Liverpool. 
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The  following  were  the  written  questions  : — 

Dietetics. 

1.  Name  the  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  elements  of  food. 

2.  State  the  relative  dietetic  value  of  oats,  beans,  and  bran. 

Surgery. 

1.  Give  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  “  Canker  ”  in  the  horse’s  foot. 

2.  Give  the  pathology  of  “  Seedy  Toe  ”  and  the  best  mode  of  treatment. 

Pathology. 

1.  Describe  the  pathological  anatomy  of  Swine  Plague. 

2.  Mention  some  of  the  more  recent  discoveries  in  the  pathology  of 
Anthrax. 

Epizodtiology. 

1.  Give  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  first  appearance  of  Canine  Distemper 
in  Europe. 

2.  Mention  the  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  diffusion  or  spread  of 
contagious  Pleuro-Pneumonia  in  a  country  recently  invaded  by  it. 

Physiology. 

1.  Describe  the  composition  and  uses  of  the  different  fluids  secreted  in  the 
digestive  organs. 

2.  Describe  the  origin  and  function  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

Anato7ny. 

1.  Describe  the  differential  arrangement  in  the  pleural  and  peritoneal 
membranes. 

2.  Give  an  outline  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  in  birds. 

Therapeutics. 

1.  Describe  the  preparation  and  physiological  action  of  chloral. 

2.  What  are  the  physiological  and  therapeutical  actions  of  belladonna 
opium,  and  digitalis. 


DEATH  OF  A  VETERINARY  SURGEON  FROM  HYDROPHOBIA, 

The  list  of  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  who  have  perished  from 
Hydrophobia  is  now  somewhat  large,  and  the  latest  addition  is  that  of 
M.  Pierre  Bourrel,  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  Paris,  who  died  on  July  31st.  He 
was  bitten  three  months  previously  by  a  sick  dog  to  which  he  was  attending. 
He  neglected,  however,  to  cauterise  the  wound  till  an  hour  afterwards.  ,M. 
Bourrel  was  uncle  to  J.  Bourrel,  an  authority  on  Canine  Rabies,  who  pro¬ 
posed,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  blunting  the  fangs  of  dogs  by  filing  the 
teeth,  as  is  described  in  “  Rabies  and  Hydrophobia.” 


THE  BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  ofthe  British  Medical  Association  held  at  Cambridge 
in  August,  on  Friday  the  13th,  in  the  Section  devoted  to  Sanitary  Science, 
Mr.  Fleming,  Army  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon,  read  a  paper  on  the 
Influence  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis  on  the  Public  Health.  We  hope  to  publish 
this  paper  when  opportunity  offers. 


Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Quarterly  Meeting  of  Council,  held  29TH  July,  1880. 

Present — The  President  (in  the  chair),  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Professors 
Pritchard  and  Walley,  Messrs.  Blakeway,  Cartwright,  Coates,  Collins,  Dollar, 
Dray,  Dun,  Greaves,  Harpley,  Taylor,  Whittle,  Woods,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  position  which  the  Royal  College 
held  with  the  Conference  that  had  lately  been  held  at  Brussels.  The 
Brussels  veterinary  surgeons  determined  this  year  to  have  an  International 
Conference,  and  had  sent  invitations  to  all  the  veterinary  schools  in  Europe, 
America,  and  elsewhere,  but  he  found  that  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  was  not  known  on  the  Continent,  and  was  not  in  any  way 
recognised.  An  invitation  was  sent  to  him  individually  to  attend  the  Con¬ 
ference,  and  he  attended  and  was  well  received  by  the  members.  There 
were  representatives  from  Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  Belgium.  The 
reception  given  to  him  by  the  Belgians  was  most  cordial.  They  did  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and 
apologised  for  not  having  that  knowledge,  thinking  that  their  ignorance  on 
the  matter  might  be  taken  as  a  slight.  He  wished  to  draw  attention  to  this, 
because,  although  present  at  the  Conference,  he  had  no  official  status.  He 
thought  the  time  had  come  when  they  should  elect  some  of  their  professional 
brethren  on  the  Continent  as  Honorary  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College. 

Signatures  were  affixed  to  diplomas  in  favour  of  Mr.  James  Shivas,  Frith 
View,  Invergorden,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  A.  C.  Yorston,  of  Manchester. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  letters  had  been  received  from  Professor 
Williams,  and  Messrs.  Robertson,  Reynolds,  Anderton,  Freeman,  Cox,  and 
Morgan,  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  the  meeting.  Mr.  Robertson 
stated  that,  owing  to  his  accepting  the  appointment  of  Teacher  at  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College  in  London,  it  would  be  incumbent  on  him  to  resign  his 
position  as  Examiner.  In  doing  so,  he  begged  to  convey  to  the  Council  his 
sincere  thanks  for  the  honour  conferred  upon  him,  and  for  the  uniform 
courtesy  he  had  received  during  the  period  he  had  acted  in  his  official 
capacity. 

It  was  proposed  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Robertson,  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  carried  out  his  duties  as  Examiner. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  a 
successor  to  Mr.  Robertson  at  the  next  meeting  of  Council. 


Fellowship  Degree  Examination. 

The  President  said  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  there  were 
three  candidates  for  this  examination.  Since  that  time  there  were  three 
additional  names.  One  gentleman  would  leave  for  America  in  the  middle  of 
August,  and  he  was  anxious  to  undergo  the  examination  before  that  period. 
He  therefore  thought  it  would  suit  if  the  12th  of  August  were  fixed  for  the 
examination. 

The  Secretary  read  the  correspondence,  and  was  instructed  to  reply  to 
the  several  letters. 

Report  of  Examinations. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  held  in  London  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1880,  for  the  Pass  Examination,  seven  candidates  passed,  and  three 
were  rejected.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  22nd  July,  three 
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passed  from  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  and  from  the  New  Veteri¬ 
nary  College  eight  passed  and  one  was  rejected. 

At  a  meeting  for  the  Second  Examination,  held  in  London  on  July  7th, 
1880,  eight  passed. 

At  a  meeting  for  the  First  Examination,  held  on  July  8th,  9th,  and  loth, 
twenty-two  passed,  and  seven  were  rejected. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Scotch  Section  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  held  on 
July  23rd  and  24th,  for  the  Second  Examination,  seven  passed  from  the 
Edinburgh  Veterinary  College  ;  two  passed  and  one  was  rejected  from  the 
New  Veterinary  College  ;  and  three  passed  and  two  were  rejected  from  the 
Glasgow  Veterinary  College. 

The  report  of  the  Museum  Committee  was  read,  and  it  was  recommended 
that  the  sum  of  £y]  los.  should  be  expended  on  glass  cases  for  the 
preservation  of  the  various  specimens. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

The  Obituary  Notice  was  read. 

The  Registration  Committee  Report,  containing  several  suggestions,  was 
received  and  adopted. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  some  of  the  Council,  that  if  any  mistakes  were 
observable  in  the  Register  it  was  the  duty  of  those  who  noticed  theni  to 
point  them  out  to  the  Registrar.  In  the  course  of  the  various  observations 
offered,  Mr.  Greaves  spoke  highly  of  the  painstaking  care  of  the  Secretary 
and  Registrar  in  compiling  the  Register. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  the  Register  was  largely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  members  of  the  profession  themselves  for  corrections. 

Ultimately  it  was  resolved  that  proofs  of  the  list  of  members  be  sent  out 
to  each  member  of  Council,  and  that  ten  days  be  allowed  to  return  them. 

Fina7ice  Committee. 

The  vouchers  and  receipts  for  payments  during  the  preceding  quarter 
were  examined  and  found  correct.  The  present  liabilities  amounted  to  ^141 
IIS.  4d.,  which  the  Committee  recommended  should  be  discharged.  There 
was  a  balance  left  at  the  banker’s  of  ^918  los. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  item  paid  for  police  attendance 
in  Edinburgh  during  the  examination  of  students,  and  expressed  his  regret 
at  such  a  state  of  affairs.  The  public,  seeing  policemen  stationed  in  the 
hall,  would  not  make  very  complimentary  remarks,  and  he  hoped  the 
professors  would  use  their  best  endeavours  to  instil  notions  of  order.  He 
also  alluded  to  the  untidy  condition  in  which  some  of  them  appeared  as 
candidates  for  admission  to  a  profession  which  ought  to  be  held  in  high 
esteem  by  them.  He  was  convinced  that  the  principals  of  the  schools  in 
Edinburgh  had  the  welfare  of  the  profession  at  heart,  and  that  they  would 
see  the  necessity  for  his  making  these  remarks.  He  apologised  for  bringing 
the  matter  before  the  Council,  but  it  was,  he  thought,  quite  time  that  steps 
were  taken  to  remedy  the  evil.  i 

Professor  Walley  said  that  all  the  professors  in  Scotland  were  equally 
annoyed  at  policemen  having  to  be  in  attendance  at  these  examinations, 
and  nobody  could  impress  upon  the  students  more  than  he  himself  did 
the  necessity  of  appearing  before  the  Examiners  as  gentlemen  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  He  suggested  that  if  the  students  were  allowed  to 
wait  in  a  room,  as  in  London,  and  not  kept  idling  about,  such  disturbances 
would  not  occur  at  all. 

The  President  said  that  two  years  ago  the  damage  done  to  the  walls  of  the 
Masonic  Hall  was  so  great,  and  the  students  were  so  ill-behaved,  that  the 
authorities  gave  notice  that  the  hall  would  not  be  granted  in  future  unless 
there  were  policemen  to  guard  the  students. 
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Professor  Walley  said  that  the  subject  was  one  which  had  occupied  his 
attention  for  some  time,  but  he  thought  that  a  notice  ought  to  have  been 
given  to  the  principals  of  the  schools  before  the  matter  was  mentioned  at  the 
Council 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  seconded  by  Professor  Walley,  the 
Finance  Report  was  received. 

Cheques  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  for  current  expenses. 

Professor  Walley  moved  that  the  Report  be  adopted,  and  that  the  Trea¬ 
surer  be  instructed  to  invest  ^500. 

Mr.  Blakeway  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

House  Co7n7nittee, 

The  Report  was  taken  as  read. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  the  Secretary 
was  ernpowered  to  purchase  a  safe  in  which  to  deposit  the  documents  of  the 
Council,  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  gio. 

Major-General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  moved  that  a  second  Examiner  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  each  subject  in  the  Pass  Examination.  In  doing  so,  he  referred 
to  the  present  satisfactory  state  of  the  funds.  It  would  be  in  their  recollec¬ 
tion  that  four  or  five  years  ago  the  College  was  gradually  drifting  into 
insolvency,  and  they  were  obliged  to  take  some  stringent  steps  in  regard  to 
their  fees.  It  was  then  conceded  for  the  time,  though  it  was  considerably 
objected  to  then,  that  some  portion  of  the  two  earlier  examinations  should  be 
carried  on  by  single  Examiners,  and  that  in  the  Pass  Examination,  in  which 
hitherto  there  had  been  two  Examiners,  there  should  be  only  one  Examiner. 
That  system  had  gone  on  up  to  the  present  time,  but  it  was  one  which  was 
open  to  objection,  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  moving 
that  the  old  custom  of  the  College  should  be  reverted  to  as  soon  as  the  funds 
would  admit  of  it.  He  was  quite  aware  that  this  subject  had  become  com¬ 
plicated  in  consequence  of  another  subject  having  one  Examiner,  but  he 
would  ask  the  Council  that  night,  especially  as  Professor  Williams  was  not 
present,  to  agree  simply  on  the  broad  grounds  of  the  question,  if  the  funds 
would  allow  it,  to  have  two  Examiners  in  each  examination.  He  wished  to 
disconnect  his  proposal  from  anything  that  might  have  occurred  outside. 

Mr.  Dray  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hartley  suggested  that  the  motion  should  include  the  proposal  that 
an  Examiner  should  be  appointed  at  the  next  quarterly  meeting. 

The  President  said  he  had  not  urged  the  necessity  of  appointing  a 
second  Examiner  at  his  table,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  perform  the  duties 
as  heretofore,  single-handed.  He  could  not,  therefore,  see  the  necessity  for 
having  a  helpmate.  He  should  prefer  to  remain  single-handed  until  the 
Examiners  in  the  First  and  Second  Examinations  should  sit  double. 

Mr.  Dollar  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  Pass  Examination  was  of  much 
greater  importance  to  the  Examiners,  to  individuals,  and  to  the  profession 
than  the  First  and  Second  Examinations.  Speaking  as^  an  Examiner  of 
twenty  years’  experience,  he  thought  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
Examiner  himself  and  the  individual  examined  that  there  should,  be  some 
one  to  assist  him.  There  was  no  one  except  those  who  had  sat  eight  hours 
examining  students  right  off  with  no  one  to  assist  them,  who  knew  what  a 
trying  matter  it  was.  He  thought  there  ought  to  be  two  Examiners  at  the 
Pass  Examination  table. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Dollar  that  there  should  be  two 
Examiners  at  the  Pass  Examination,  and  would  support  the  motion.  Mr, 
Fleming  had  been  an  Examiner  for  a  great  many  years,  and  had  given  great 
satisfaction.  If  the  students  were  not  fit  to  pass,  Mr.  Fleming  was  just  the 
man  who  would  not  pass  them.  The  only  desire  for  having  a  second 
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Examiner  was  to  give  confidence  to  the  other  Examiner,  and  satisfaction  to 
the  table  and  the  examination  itself. 

Professor  Walley  said  that  on  looking  over  the  list  of  examinations  he 
had  found  the  percentage  of  rejections  by  the  Examiners  to  be  pretty  well 
equal. 

Mr.  Dollar  rose  to  order,  because  he  did  not  think  they  were  sitting  there 
as  a  jury  on  Mr.  Fleming. 

Major-General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  said  his  motion  was  made  with  the 
best  feeling  towards  Mr.  Fleming,  Avho  was  a  personal  friend  of  his  own,  and 
if  Mr.  Fleming  had  rejected  more  students  than  the  average  of  Examiners 
had  done,  he  should  consider,  from  what  he  himself  had  seen  of  these  ex¬ 
aminations,  that  that  was  a  very  high  qualification  for  Mr.  Fleming  sitting 
alone.  If  any  reports  had  been  circulated  in  regard  to  him  because  he  had 
had  the  courage  to  do  his  duty  alone,  that  was  a  reason  why  he  ought  to 
have  the  assistance  of  a  second  Examiner  alongside  of  him.  The  motion  he 
had  always  intended  to  make,  and  felt  it  is  duty  to  make,  on  the  distinct  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  Council  should  appoint  another  Examiner  as  soon  as 
the  funds  would  allow  it. 

The  President  said  he  should  prefer  to  wait  for  the  appointment  of  a 
second  Examiner  at  his  table  until  the  Royal  College  could  see  its  way  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  Examiners  all  round.  In  his  professional  work  he  had 
not  got  any  assistance  in  the  other  important  matters  he  had  in  hand,  and 
he  was  willing  to  go  on  in  this.  He  thought  the  appointment  of  a  second 
Examiner  at  his  table  alone  would  be  a  reflection  on  him. 

Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  said  he  should  be  willing  to  modify  his  motion.  He 
gave  notice  [that  at  the  next  quarterly  meeting  he  would  move  “  That  the 
Finance  Committee  be  requested  to  report  how  soon  the  finances  of  the 
College  would  admit  of  the  appointment  of  a  second  Examiner  at  each  table 
in  the  First,  Second,  and  Pass  Examinations,  and  report  thereon.” 

Mr.  Hartley  said,  he  wished  to  recall  to  the  Council  the  circumstances 
under  which  Mr.  Fleming  accepted  the  office  of  Examiner  single-handed  for 
the  Pass  Examination.  It  was  to  oblige  the  College,  in  so  far  as  their  finances 
were  concerned.  Mr.  Fleming  at  the  time  personally  objected  to  such  a 
proposal.  He  had,  however  filled  the  position  allotted  to  him  both  with 
credit  to  himself  and  with  honour  to  the  profession,  and  had  the  confidence 
not  only  of  that  meeting,  but  of  all  the  Examiners  serving  with  him.  He 
(Mr.  Harpiey)  was  also  asked  to  be  single-handed,  but  he  said  he  could  not 
be  so,  because  there  was  a  Practical  Examination  in  the  morning.  He  did 
not  think  there  was  any  member  of  the  Council  who  would  have  a  doubt  as 
to  Mr.  Fleming’s  integrity  (hear,  hear),  and  he  thought  that  no  student 
should  have  the  paltry  excuse  that  he  was  sent  back  because  he  belonged  to 
a  particular  college.  He  (Mr.  Harpiey)  did  not  know  whether  the  students 
who  presented  themselves  before  him  belonged  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow, 
and  he  thought  Mr.  Fleming  occupied  the  same  position.  If  Mr.  Fleming 
thought  that,  having  two  Examiners  at  his  table,  reflected  in  any  way  on  his 
integrity,  as  a  body  the  Council  could  not  pass  the  motion.  They  must 
draw  out  new  rules,  and  have  additional  Examiners  for  the  First  and  Second 
Examinations,  rather  than  Mr.  Fleming,  as  an  examiner,  should  be  slighted 
in  any  possible  way.  He  would  propose,  therefore,  a  postponement  of  the 
question. 

The  President  again  expressed  his  opinion  that,  at  the  present  time, 
he  preferred  that  there  should  not  be  a  second  Examiner  appointed  at  his 
table. 

Mn  Hartley  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  discussion  on  the 
question  be  referred  to  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Cartwright  seconded  the  amendment. 
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Sir  F.  Fitzwygram’s  motion,  as  modified,  was  then  put,  which  wa 
seconded  by  Mr.  Dray,  and  carried. 

The  President  then  read  the  following  motion,  which  had  been  put 
on  the  notice  board  for  confirmation  : — “That  before  a  medical  gentleman 
is  allowed  to  appear  for  any  examination,  he  shall  furnish  sufficient  evidence 
as  to  the  legal  qualification  he  holds  in  medicine  or  surgery.” 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Professor  Pritchard,  the 
motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Walley  asked  for  the  interpretation  of  Bye-law  34,  which  was 
explained  by  the  President. 

The  President,  again  referring  to  the  Belgian  Conference,  said  that  at 
next  meeting  he  should  bring  forward  the  names  of  certain  gentlemen  on  the 
Continent  who  were  distinguished  in  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  move  that 
they  be,  with  the  permission  of  the  Council,  elected  Honorary  Fellows  of  the 
College. 

Mr.  Dollar  gave  notice  of  the  following,  motion  :  — 

“  That  the  Third  Examination  will  begin  with  the  Practical  and  Clinical 
portion,  and  any  candidate  failing  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  marks  in 
this  part  of  the  examination  will  be  prevented  proceeding  to  the  Final 
Examination.” 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
President  for  his  very  able  conduct  in  the  chair,  and  the  Council  then 
adjourned. 

NORFOLK  AND  EASTERN  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  the  Norfolk  Hotel  on  July 
27th,  the  President  (Mr.  A.  H.  Santy,  F.R.C.V.S.)  presiding,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen  being  present : — Mr.  W.  Shipley,  of  Yarmouth  ;  Mr.  F. 
Low,  of  Norwich  ;  and  Mr.  E.  Barker,  of  St.  Faith’s  (Vice-Presidents)  ; 
C.  Williams,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Norwich  ;  Mr.  J.  K.  Gooch,  Holt ;  Mr.  W.  Ellis, 
Hempnall ;  Mr.  J.  Hammond,  Bale  ;  Mr.  T.  Augur,  Wymondham  ;  Mr.  S. 
Smith,  Lowestoft ;  Mr.  H.  Newson,  Beccles  ;  Mr.  G.  Whincop,  Norwich  ; 
Mr.  J.  D.  Overed,  Blofield  ;  Mr.  Findlay,  V.S.  Inniskilling  Dragoons  ;  Mr. 
W.  Bower,  East  Rudham  ;  Mr.  L.  Butters,  Norwich  ;  and  Mr.  Santy,  jun. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  passed,  the  President  read 
letters  from  General  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram,  Bart.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  and  other 
eminent  members  of  the  profession,  stating  their  inability  and  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  be  present  on  this  occasion,  but  who  expressed  their  willingness 
and  desire  to  attend  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  association.  Mr.  G.  A.  Ban- 
ham,  of  the  Brown  Institution,  London,  wrote,  suggesting  that  a  paper  upon 
the  effects  of  lightning  on  animals  would  be  very  desirable,  in  connection 
with  this  society  ;  and  subsequently  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Vice-Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bower,  that  Mr.  Banham  be  thanked  for 
his  suggestion,  and  that  he  be  invited  to  read  a  paper  on  this  important 
subject  at  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  January  next,  when  it  was 
anticipated  there  would  be  a  large  gathering. 

The  accounts  of  the  present  date  were  presented,  and  showed  a  balance  of 
£il  1 8s.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hammond,  seconded  by  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  J.  Carter,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Litcham,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
^association,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Banham,  of  the  Brown  Institution,  London,  was 
also  elected. 

The  President  then  drew  attention  to  the  desirability  of  terminating  the 
official  year  in  December  instead  of  July  as  heretofore,  and  the  election  of 
the  officers  at  the  same  period,  and  moved  that  this  alteration  be  made 
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forthwith.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Overed,  and  agreed  to  unani- 
mouslv,  the  opinion  being  expressed  that  the  annual  meeting  should  be 
held  in  January  if  possible,  and  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  February. 

The  President,  who  was  heartily  received,  in  offering  a  few  remarks  to 
the  meeting,  congratulated  the  association  on  its  position,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  recognised  by  the  profession  and  by  other  veterinary  medical 
societies.  They  had  been  called  upon  to  assist  in  returning  certain  members 
to  the  veterinary  Parliament  ;  and  he  could  not  help  feeling  proud  and 
gratified  that  not  only  had  the  chosen  of  their  combined  associations  been 
elected,  but  that  Mr.  George  Fleming,  F.R.C.V.S.— their  especial  nominee 

_ had  been  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  had  been  unanimously 

chosen  as  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  for  the 
ensuing  year.  As  President,  Mr.  Fleming  had  represented  the  profession 
at  the  Congress  in  Belgium.  He  (the  President)  was  very  pleased  that  the 
question  of  the  penal  Act,  which  was  mooted  in  this  society  two  years  since, 
was  now  receiving  attention  from  headquarters  :  and  that  three  of  the 
principal  Veterinary  Associations — the  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Liverpool 
—had  forwarded  letters  in  support  of  the  above  Act.  He  hoped  that  the 
members  of  this  association  would  authorise  him  to  forward  a  similar  letter 
giving  the  Act  their  cordial  support.  It  would  doubtless  be  noticed  by  the 
members  that  their  worthy  President  had  moved  in  Council  that  steps  be 
immediately  taken  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  protection  of  the 
title  of  Veterinary  Surgeon  ;  and  he  (Mr.  Santy),  as  the  principal  officer  of 
this  society,  had  forwarded  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  the  President  on  his 
election,  to  which  he  most  courteously  replied.  He  earnestly  hoped  that 
when  they  obtained  the  penal  Act,  that  the  members  of  the  Council  would 
strictly  enforce  the  apprenticeship  clause  ;  as  he  was  quite  sure  it  was 
impossible  to  have  good  veterinary  surgeons  unless  they  learned  in  early  life 
the  numerous  details  and  delicate  manipulations  required  in  general  practice, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  uncomfortable  or  detrimental  to  the  advancement 
of  the  individual,  or  more  derogatory  to  the  profession  generally,  than  seeing 
its  members  gradually  educated  by  their  own  blunders  at  the  expense  of  the 
public.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  President  then  briefly  alluded  to  the  satisfactory 
character  of  the  balance  sheet,  and  to  the  alteration  of  the  period  for  the 
offltial  year  ;  and  in  conclusion  expressed  the  hope  that  each  member  would 
individually  feel  himself  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  society  and 
strictly  adhere  to  its  objects,  by  doing  which  he  would  not  only  assist  in 
advancing  his  chosen  profession,  but  would  most  assuredly  rise  in  his 
professional  and  social  status.  (Applause.) 

Mr,  J.  D.  Overed,  M.R.C.V.S.  (of  Blofleld),  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
association,  was  then  called  upon  to  read  a  paper,  entitled  “  Cases  from  my 
Note-book.”  He  commenced  his  remarks  by  expressing  the  opinion  that  it 
was  quite  unnecessary,  in  the  presence  of  gentlemen  united  as  one  man  for 
the  express  purpose  of  promoting  veterinary  science,  and  who  periodically 
meet  together  for  open  discussion  and  the  free  interchange  of  ideas  on  im¬ 
portant  subjects  in  connection  with  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery,  to  insist 
upon  the  necessity  of  each  one  being  ready  and  willing,  as  opportunity  offered 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  duty,  but,  nevertheless,  they  must  not  forget  that 
it  was  by  individual  effort,  and  by  personal  interest  alone,  that  success  could 
crown  their  exertions.  Addison  had  said,  “’Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command 
success,”  but  he  significantly  added,  “We  can  do  more  ;  we  can  deserve  it.” 
Let  them  see  in  future,  as  those  having  the  welfare  of  this  association  at 
heart  and  desirous  of  seeing  it  established  on  a  broad,  firm,  and  permanent 
basis,  that  their  efforts  and  their  motives  should  be  such  as  to  deserve  success  ; 
and  he  believed  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  they  would  be  able  to  con¬ 
gratulate  each  other  on  having  attained  it.  On  this  occasion  he  did  not 
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attempt  to  prove  a  pet  theory,  nor  to  illustrate  a  particular  object  by  the 
composition  of  an  essay  ';  but  his  object  was  rather  to  give  this  meeting  a 
practical  turn  by  relating  a  few  cases  which  had  been  brought  under  his  own 
observation  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  his  practice  as  a  country  veterinary 
surgeon,  which  he  trusted  might  be  of  interest.  He  hoped  that  the  discussion 
and  the  opinions  expressed  would  increase  their  knowledge  and  power  in  the 
exercise  of  their  professional  duties  to  assuage  the  sufferings,  to  mitigate 
the  sorrows,  and  add  to  the  happiness  of  those  domesticated  animals  with 
which  the  well-being,  the  prosperity,  and  the  pleasure  of  mankind  was  so 
closely  identified.  Mr.  Overed  then  proceeded  with  his  paper,  which  was  of 
an  interesting  and  gossipy  character,  including  a  variety  of  cases,  among 
which  was — Injury  to  the  superspinous  cervical  ligament  {ligmnenhim  7tuchcB) 
in  a  colt  ;  singular  case  of  a  horse  falling  through  a  railway  bridge  ;  two 
cases  of  ruptured  bladder  in  mare  and  bullock  ;  rupture  of  diaphragm  in  a 
colt,  etc.,  etc. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  on  all  the  cases  cited,  the  first  one 
eliciting  an  hour’s  instructive  conversation. 

Mr.  L.  Butters,  M.R.C.V.S.,  followed,  giving  a  case  of  tumours  in  the 
ventricle  of  the  brain  of  a  horse,  and  describing  the  symptoms  of  the  case  up 
to  the  death  of  the  animal.  The  diseased  organ  was  submitted  to  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  members,  and  some  discussion  took  place  in  regard  to  the 
progress  and  symptoms  of  this  malady  among  horses.  The  question  was 
asked  by  Mr.  Williams,  if  the  well-known  disease  of  Megrims  in  the  horse 
had  ony  connection  with  the  incipient  stage  of  these  tumours.  The  President, 
in  reply,  thought  it  very  probable  that  such  might  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Charles  Williams  was  requested  by  the  Chairman  to  give  the 
members  the  result  of  his  examination  of  the  animal’s  brain.  He  stated  that 
the  right  ventricle  contained  a  long  oval  tumour,  half  the  size  of  a  turkey’s 
egg,  having  a  smooth  surface,  being  firm  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  dark-brown 
colour,  similar  to  the  external  surface  of  a  human  spleen.  A  smaller  tumour 
existed  in  the  opposite  ventricle,  attached  to  and  springing  from  the  choroid 
plexus.  On  making  a  section  of  the  tumour,  its  inner  aspect  presented  a 
number  of  yellowish  spots  of  various  sizes,  most  of  them  being  of  the  size  of 
a  pea.  They  were  soft,  and  had  the  appearance  of  tubercle  in  a  state  of 
casefication.  The  soft  yellow  material  could  be  enucleated  from  the  cysts 
and  when  examined  microscopically  were  seen  to  consist  wholy  of  plates  of 
cholesterine  and  oil  globules.  A  portion  of  the  tumour,  when  allowed  to  dry, 
shrivelled  into  small  lumps  of  shining  scales  like  minute  plates  of  mica. 
Neither  cancer  nor  tubercle  were  found  in  connection  with  these  tumours. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  the  Chairman  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  for  his  paper,  saying  that  it  might  teach  some 
of  them  the  lesson  of  not  arriving  at  a  conclusion  in  a  case  with  too  much 
haste.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bower  and  carried  unanimously.  A 
similar  compliment  was  paid  to  Mr.  Williams  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman, 
who  alluded  in  terms  of  praise  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Williams  took  an  active 
interest  in  this  society,  and  also  to  his  kindness  in  giving  information  to  the 
members  on  the  present  occasion.  The  Vice-Chairman,  who  seconded, 
expressed  the  hope  that  other  medical  men  would  pursue  the  same  course 
with  regard  to  this  association. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  then  accorded  to  the  worthy  President  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  his  duties  ;  and  subsequently 
a  number  of  the  members  partook  of  tea,  after  which  the  proceedings 
terminated. 
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YORKSHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  summer  quarterly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds, 
on  the  22nd  July  ;  the  President,  Mr.  W.  G.  Schofield,  in  the  chair.  The 
following  members  were  also  present— viz.,  Messrs.  Naylor,  J.  Freeman, 
Anderton,  Carter,  Walker,  J.  M.  Axe,  Lodge,  Deighton,  and  the  Secretary. 

Messrs.  Robertson,  Howard,  and  Lawson,  Leeds  ;  and  Mr.  Greenhalgh, 
student,  were  also  present.  Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  received  from 
Messrs.  Dray,  Professor  Williams,  J.  and  J.  Freerhan,  Greaves,  Danby, 
Patterson,  and  Ferguson. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Council,  thanking  the  Society  for  the 
offer  of  assistance  in  obtaining  a  penal  clause,  was  read.  The  Secretary 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Cuthbert  and  family,  thanked  the  members  for  their  kind 
resolution  of  sympathy. 

The  President  said  that  he  deeply  lamented  to  say  that  death  had  again 
laid  one  of  their  young  and  respected  members  low ;  and  with  a  few  sen¬ 
tences  of  expressive  sympathy,  he  moved  that  a  letter  of  condolence  be  sent 
to  Mrs.  Murdoch  and  family,  expressing  deep  sympathy  with  them  in  their 
recent  sad  bereavement.  This  Mr.  Freeman  seconded  ;  carried. 

The  Secretary  proposed,  and  Mr.  Naylor  seconded,  the  election  of 
Mr.  Robert  Lees  Robertson,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Leeds.  Carried. 

Mr.  Deighton  nominated  Mr.  Snarry,  York. 

Mr.  Freeman  nominated  Mr.  William  Chambers  Lawson,  Leeds. 

Mr.  Howard  read  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  violent  injury  to  the  fetlock- 
joint  in  a  mare  ;  in  addition  to  the  parts  being  severely  crushed,  the  joint  was 
lacerated.  Although  Mr.  Howard  expressed  his  opinion  that  treatment 
would  be  useless  in  the  case,  the  owner  persisted  in  a  trial  being  made  ;  the 
mare  was  placed  in  slings,  and  the  parts  went  through  the  various  phases  of 
inflammatory  action  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  until  complete  anchylosis 
had  taken  place.  The  animal  was  eventually  destroyed.  Mr.  Howard  ex¬ 
hibited  the  pathological  specimen  of  the  case,  which  was  a  very  pretty  and 
interesting  example  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Naylor  stated  that  recently  there  had  come  under  his  observation 
several  cases  of  malignant  sore  throat  in  the  low-lying  districts  of  Wakefield 
and  Pontefract,  and  although  his  cases  had  mostly  done  well,  great  care  and 
attention  had  been  requisite  to  guide  them  through  the  low  type  of  febrile 
disturbance  attendant. 

The  President  related  some  cases  of  sore  throat  occurring  amongst 
the  horses  in  a  farm,  traceable  to  the  drinking  of  water  impregnated  with 
sewage. 

Mr.  Freeman  also  mentioned  some  cases  of  throat  disease  originating 
through  impure  drinking-water. 

Mr.  Lodge  gave  the  details  of  a  persistent  and  troublesome  case  of  ab¬ 
scesses  in  the  parotideal  region,  then  under  treatment.  A  large  tumour  was 
formed  upon  each  side  of  the  throat,  rendering  the  elevation  of  the  animal’s 
head  impossible  ;  the  application  of  constant  fomentations  and  poultices,  also 
blisters  and  setons  had  all  failed  to  give  relief. 

Mr.  Lawson  gave  particulars  of  cases  simulating  Strangles,  arising  from 
the  drinking  of  impure  water,  and  occurring  upon  a  large  form  in  Hereford¬ 
shire. 

The  President  related  a  case  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  in  which  he 
had  extracted  a  large  calculus  from  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  rectum, 
showing  the  urgent  necessity  for  thoroughly  exploring  that  bowel  in  these 
cases. 

The  President  exhibited  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  sacral  and  lumbar 
vertebrae.  The  horse  was  thrown  down  an  embankment,  and  in  the  course 
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of  a  week  was  apparently  sound  and  ready  to  work.  She  was  found  down 
and  unable  to  rise,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  injury  being  apparent,  she  was 
at  once  destroyed. 

Messrs.  Walker,  Anderton,  and  Lawson,  made  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  treatment  of  fractures,  etc. 


AUSTRALIAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  MEETING  of  veterinary  surgeons  took  place  at  Melbourne  on  June  ist,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  veterinary  medical  association  for  Australia  ;  Mr. 
Graham  Mitchell,  F.R.C.V.S.,  presided.  The  chairman  stated  that  this 
movement  had  been  started  by  Mr.  Kendall,  and  read  a  letter  written  by  that 
gentleman,  which  appeared  in  T/ie  Leader^  pointing  out  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  veterinary  science  in  these  colonies.  He  then  went  on  to  show  that 
the  profession  had  met  with  so  little  encouragement  either  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  the  public,  that  many  good  scientific  men  had  left  the  ranks  of  the 
profession  to  follow  occupations  of  a  more  thankful  nature.  The  prevailing 
diseases  of  stock  were  then  briefly  alluded  to,  and  it  was  stated  that  the 
regulations  of  the  Stock  department,  as  at  present  existing,  were  totally  unfit 
to  cope  with  the  spread  of  disease.  Mr.  Mitchell  also  observed  that  Tuber¬ 
culosis  (consumption)  was  a  very  serious  disease  in  cattle,  as  instances  had 
been  known  of  the  disease  being  produced  in  children  by  drinking  the  milk 
from  affected  cows.  The  hydatid  disease  in  sheep  was  then  very  prevalent,  and 
as  numbers  of  sheep  are  pasturing  on  the  watersheds  supplying  the  Yan  Yean, 
the  water  may  possibly  become  impregnated  with  the  larvm  of  these  entozoa, 
which  in  the  adult  form  become  developed  into  tapeworms  in  the  human 
subject  and  the  dog.  Many  other  diseases  were  mentioned  which  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  association  to  inquire  into.  The  chief  objects  will  be  to 
promote  veterinary  science  by  encouraging  the  united  action  of  members  of 
the  profession  throughout  these  colonies,  in  the  investigation  of  diseases  of 
animals  and  the  important  effects  they  have  upon  the  health  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  to  draw  the  attention  of  stock-owners  to  the  necessity  of  rendering 
all  the  assistance  they  can  in  these  investigations,  by  describing  outbreaks  of 
disease  and  noting  their  progress,  and  by  forwarding,  whenever  oppor¬ 
tunities  occur,  morbid  specimens  for  examination,  etc.  To  watch  the  general 
interests  of  the  profession,  and  to  protect  it  against  the  frauds  and  impositions 
of  unqualified  persons.  To  facilitate  these  objects  it  is  intended  to  hold 
monthly  or  quarterly  meetings,  at  which  papers  will  be  read,  pathological 
specimens  exhibited,  and  subjects  brought  forward  for  discussion.  Several 
letters  were  then  read  from  members  of  the  profession  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  regretting  their  inability  to  attend,  and  expressing  their  sympathy 
with,  and  approval  of,  the  movement.  It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Kendall, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Dobson,  that  a  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
for  Australia  be  formed,  which  was  carried  unanimously.  Mr.  Kendall  was 
then  elected  hon.  sec.  pro  tein.^  and  the  following  gentlemen  appointed  as  a 
provisional  committee  to  draw  up  rules  for  the  working  of  the  association,  to 
be  submitted  at  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Menzie’s  Hotel  on  the  ist 
July  next: — Messrs.  J.  P.  Vincent,  G.  Mitchell,  T.  C.  Dobson,  and  W.  T. 
Kendall. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

At  the  several  meetings  of  the  Scottish  section  of  the  Court  of  Examiners 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  held  in  Edinburgh  on  22nd 
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July,  the  following  students  passed  their  final  examination  and  received  the 
diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 

Edinhtirgh  Veterinary  College. 


Mr.  Robert  Levie* 

„  John  Teggart 
„  Johnson  Gibbins  . 

New  Veterinary 

Mr.  Wharton  William  Forster  ... 
„  George  Edward  Nash 

,,  John  Aitken . 

„  William  Summers . 

„  John  Fisher  Thompson  *  ... 

5,  Harry  I.  Hunt  . 

„  William  Edward  Livock  ... 
„  James  Walsh  Canty  * 


Nesting,  Shetland. 

Parish  Ardboe,  Co.  Tyrone. 
Thurmaston,  Leicestershire. 

I 

College.,  Edinburgh. 

Great  Massingham,  Norfolk. 

Carperby,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 

White  Hart  Street,  Dalkeith. 
Milescott,  Allendale,  Northumberland. 
Aspatria,  Cumberland. 

Speenhamland,  Newbury. 

Wavertree,  Liverpool. 

Kilfrush,  Knocklong,  Limerick. 


The  following  students  passed  their  First  Examination  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Court  of  Examiners  held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  12th,  13th,  14th,  and  i6th 
July 

Edinburgh  Veterinary  College. 


Mr.  Thomas  Horton.^ 
„  James  Wade. 


George  Timms. 

„  Thomas  James  Mitchell. 
„  Martin  Patrick  Walsh. 

„  David  Shiels  Prentice. 

„  Simon  Bailie. 

„  Duncan  McArthur, 

„  John  McAlley.* 

Mr. 


Mr.  James  Anderson. 

„  William  Welsby. 

„  John  Braddell. 

„  Christopher  Jones. 

„  James  Doig. 

„  John  Edward  Tudor.* 

„  James  O’Dwyer. 

„  William  Charles  Croudace. 


„  Arthur  Bruce  Dundas. 
Richardson  Wood. 


Edinburgh  Neiv  Veterinary  College. 


Mr.  Hedley  Houlden  Harrison. 

„  Joseph  Henry  Carter. 

„  Robert  Midgley  Sunderland. 

„  Richard  Jones.* 

„  John  Newton  Barber. 

„  Albert  Spruce. 

„  William  Harry  Blunt. 

„  Thomas  Dickson  Connochie.* 
James  Pickup.* 

.,  Frederick  Hood.* 

„  Daniel  O’Leary. 

„  Martin  Carroll. 

„  John  Carroll.* 

„  Thomas  E.  Horrocks.* 


Mr.  Charles  Dickson  Wishart. 
„  Edward  Lee  Ackroyd. 

„  Robert  Cockburn.* 

„  George  Hutchinson.* 

„  Arthur  Henry  Spinks. 

5,  Charier  Thomas  Barnes. 

„  Ernest  Herbert  Hallam. 

„  Edward  Thomas  Edwards, 
„  George  C.  O.  Fowler. 

„  James  McLaren. 

„  John  Airth. 

„  Thomas  Charles  Bradshaw, 
„  Walter  Edmondson. 

„  John  Finlayson.* 


*  Marked  thus  passed  with  Great  Credit. 
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Glasgow  Veterinary  College. 


Mr.  John  Dick  Gemmell. 

James  Gilmour  Dickie. 

Patrick  Daniel  Kelly.* 

Thomas  Logan  Houston. 
William  Alexander  McGrigor.* 
William  Wright. 

Thomas  Sherwood. 

Robert  McCrindle. 

Patrick  Currie. 

John  Freeland.* 


}} 
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Mr.  William  Shand. 


.  Samuel  Hirst. 

Joseph  May  Magill. 
Alexander  Brown  (Nealston). 
Patrick  D.  O’Connor. 

John  Renfrew.* 

John  Francis  Hayes. 

John  Reid. 

James  Martin.* 

Joseph  Hughes. 

John  McLean. 


The  following  passed  their  Second  Examination  : — 

Edinburgh  Veterinary  College. 

Mr.  Louis  Delacherois.  Mr.  James  George  O’Donel. 

„  David  Jones.  „  John  Rogerson. 

„  Thomas  King.  „  William  Henry  Jones. 

Mr.  John  Roberts.* 

Edinburgh  New  Veterinary  College. 

Mr.  William  Irwin  Roberts.*  Mr.  Walter  G.  B.  Dickinson.* 


Glasgow  Veterinary  College. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Hoadley.  Mr.  William  Davis  Hunter. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnduff. 


NEW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

Prize  List,  Summer  Session,  1880. 

Chemistry. — Medal,  Mr.  Finlayson,  Gourock. 

Botany. — Medal,  Mr.  Finlayson. 

Materia  Medica. — Medal,  Mr.  J.  Carroll,  Coolruss,  Bruree.  First  certificate, 
Mr.  F.  Hood,  Edinburgh.  Second  certificate,  Mr.  M.  Carroll,  Coolruss, 
Prizes  for  the  best  test  examination,  presented  by  Mr.  Thornpson,  of 
Aspatria.  First,  Mr.  F.  Hood.  Second,  Mr.  R.  Cockburn,  Galashiels. 

The  prize  of  £20  given  annually  by  the  Principal  to  the  student  who 
passes  the  best  second  professional  examination,  has  been  gained  by  Mr.  W. 
Woods,  Wigan. 


Gazette.^  August  24th. 

Veterinary  Department. — First  Class  Veterinary  Surgeon  John  James 
Channon  is  granted  retired  pay.  The  under-mentioned  Veterinary  Surgeons 
on  probation,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeons  : — Frederick  J.  Short  and  Harry  A. 
Woodrolfe. 

The  complaints  as  to  the  neglect  experienced  by  Army  veterinary  surgeons 
in  the  matter  of  honours  and  rewards,  have  at  last  been  recognised  to  some 
extent.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  the  concession  is  not  largely  in  the  way 
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of  liberality,  and  will  prove,  in  fact,  of  little  benefit  to  the  department.  It 
has  reference  only  to  the  lowest  grade,  and  leaves  the  first-class  veterinary 
surgeons  and  the  inspectors  where  they  were  before— without  the  slightest 
prospect  of  recognition  for  distinguished  or  meritorious  service.  We  do  not 
think  the  following  warrant  will  tend  to  allay  the  discontent  to  any  appreciable 
degree,  though  it  is  an  acknowledgment  that  this  discontent  prevails 

“  Whereas  we  deem  it  expedient  to  amend  the  regulations  which  govern 
the  promotion  of  the  officers  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  our  Army,  by 
providing  for  the  special  promotion  of  veterinary  surgeons  who  have  rendered 
distinguished  service  ;  our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  in  a  case  of  distinguished 
service,  a  veterinaiy  surgeon,  if  qualified,  may  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
first-class  veterinary  surgeon  without  reference  to  seniority  ;  and  in  such  a 
case  the  recommendation  detailing  the  services  for  which  the  officer  is  pro¬ 
posed  for  promotion,  shall  be  published  in  the  Gazette  in  which  such 
promotion  shall  appear.  Given  at  our  Court  at  Windsor,  this  7th  day  of 
July,  1880,  in  the  44th  year  of  our  reign.” 

Young  veterinary  surgeons  who  now  enter  the  Army  scarcely  appear  to 
know  on  what  terms  they  do  so.  They  join  for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  Government  will  give  them  ^800,  and  very  probably  their  dismissal  ; 
but  if  considered  worth  retention,  they  will  be  re-engaged  for  another  ten 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  will  receive  a  further  sum  of  ^800,  but  with¬ 
out  ^pension.  The  result  is  that,  supposing  they  join  at  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  they  leave  the  army  at  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  ;  or  if  re¬ 
engaged,  at  forty-one  or  forty-two  years  of  age.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  they  cannot,  as  above  shown,  obtain  a  pension,  it  is  readily  seen  how 
unwise  it  is  for  any  young  veterinary  surgeon  to  select  a  career  which  will 
leave  him  stranded,  and  maybe  homeless  and  poor,  at  an  age  to  which 
all  prudent  men  look  forward  as  a  time  when  they  will  have  made  a  com¬ 
fortable  and  settled  position,  or  be  on  the  road  to  forturne.  It  is  therefore 
abundantly  evident  that  young  men  now  joining  the  Army  Veterinary  De¬ 
partment  do  so  under  great  disadvantages.  The  same  system  was  recently 
tried  for  a  short  time  in  the  Army  Medical  Department,  in  which,  however, 
a  dearth  of  candidates  showed  that  it  was  intolerable  ;  it  has,  consequently, 
been  abolished. 

We  understand  that  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
causes. which  render  army  service  unpopular  among  veterinary  surgeons, 
and  especially  in  India.  The  Army  has  great  difficulty  in  attracting  suitable 
candidates  from  the  schools,  and  those  who  join  are  not  long  in  the  service 
before  they  are  disposed  to  leave.  Several  meetings  of  the  committee  have 
taken  place  at  the  War  Office.  We  earnestly  hope  that  its  representations 
will  be  ample  and  energetic.  In  the  event  of  a  European  war,  or  even  an 
extensive  war  in  India,  the  present  discontent  would  be  found,  we  fear,  to 
operate  most  perniciously. 


We  have  to  record  the  somewhat  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Daniel  Wyer,  senr.,, 
of  Folkingham,  Lincolnshire,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  for  a 
long  time,  and  up^  to  a  few  years  ago,  conducted  a  very  extensive  practice, 
when  he  retired  in  favour  of  two  of  his  sons.  Turning  his  attention 
entirely  to  agricultural  pursuits,  he  continued  these  until  a  few  days  before 
his  death. 


Corresponden  ce. 
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to  a  matter  which,  when  brought  by  some  students  (of  which  I  was  one) 
before  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  was  rejected. 

I  remain,  sir. 

Yours  obediently, 

Manchester,  August  i6th^  1880.  George  Deveson,  V.S. 


THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  VETERINARY 

SURGEON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  inferior  social  position  of  the  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeon  is  due  to  want  of  a  general  education.  If  the  matriculation 
examination  previous  to  entering  the  colleges  were  on  a  good  sound  principle, 
the  profession  would  be  benefited  by  it  in  various  ways.  The  number  of 
students  entering  the  colleges  would  be  diminished  ;  if  the  college  fees  were 
also  raised,  the  loss  in  the  number  of  students  would  be  counterbalanced,  and 
the  result  would  be  less  difficulty  for  a  veterinary  surgeon,  after  leaving  col¬ 
lege,  to  obtain  a  situation  as  assistant  or  manager,  and  appointments  would 
be  more  remunerative  and  plentiful.  At  the  present  time  they  are  difficult 
to  obtain,  owing  to  the  competition. 

The  rapid  rate  in  which  men  are  entering  the  profession  is  likely  to  put  us 
in  the  same  position  as  the  medical  profession — “  overstocked.’’  Another 
good  effect  of  education  would  be  that  we  should  deal  more  with  the  prin¬ 
cipals  and  less  with  the  coachmen  ;  and  this  would  do  away  with  the  dis¬ 
creditable  practice  of  “  tipping,”  while  the  power  would  be  taken  away  from 
the  coachmen  of  employing  whom  they  thought  fit. 

I  may  say  that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  profession  and  public  if 
quacks  were  prohibited  from  dispensing  poisonous  medicines,  as  well  as 
using  our  title,  and  if  men  holding  a  diploma  inferior  to  ours  were  also  pro¬ 
hibited  from  practising  in  this  country.  I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

“  Extarris.” 


THE  USE  OF  THE  TROCAR  AND  CANULA  IN  FLATULENT 

COLIC. 

To  the  Editor  oj  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  number  for  August  I  notice  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Gunn,  commenting  upon  a  paper  on  the  above  subject  read  by  me  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Veterinary  Medical  Association.  Owing  to  the  in¬ 
correct  conclusions  he  draws  and  expresses,  I  am  constrained  to  reply — hence 
my  excuse  for  asking  a  portion  of  your  valuable  space. 

The  trocar  L  use  has  been  in  my  possession  some  five  years,  and  v^as 
purchased  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  from  Messrs.  Burgess,  Willows 
and  Co.,  London — neither  invented  nor  made  to  my  order,  as  alleged  by  Mr. 
Gunn  ;  where  he  obtains  his  authority  for  stating  such  I  fail  to  see,  for  I  most 
certainly  have  not  laid  any  claim  to  inventive  genius  similar  to  his.  As  to  its 
being  almost  identical  with  the  one  introduced  by  him,  one  of  which  I 
possess,  and  saw  for  the  first  time  in  April  last,  I  cannot  agree ;  but  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  instrument  used  by  myself  was  in  existence  some  yeai's  before 
Mr.  Gunn’s,  and  consequently  if  any  one  is  to  be  charged  with  copying,  Mr. 
Gunn  is  more  likely  than  myself,  as  his  appears  subsequently.  I,  however,  lay 
no  such  charge,  for  I  do  not  suppose  he  ever  saw  the  instrument  I  use. 
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The  mode  of  operation,  and  diameter  of  the  instrument,  are,  to  my  mind,- 
open  and  debateable  points,  but  after  a  lengthened  and  frequent  use  I  have 
not  the  slightest  desire  to  change  from  the  instrument  I  have,  certainly  not 
for  Mr.  Gunn’s  invention,  which  I  have  used  on  several  occasions,  but  not  with 
entire  satisfaction. 

The  abscess  being  produced  by  the  making  of  an  incision  in  the  skin  Mr. 
Gunn  may  regard  as  the  cause  ;  I  am,  however,  sceptical,  for  I  have  known  it 
follow  without  any  incision  whatever,  and  vice  versa — with  me  it  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  as  is  also  the  presence  of  ingesta  in  the  canula. 

My  practice  is  to  use  the  trocar  at  any  time  in  Flatulency  when  called  for 
did  I  use  it  in  every  case,  I  should  be  frequently  operating  upon  cases  that 
do  not  call  for  its  use,  and  recover  perfectly  well  without  its  aid.  Mr.  Gunn, 
from  the  advice  he  gives,  evidently  uses  it  in  each  and  every  case  of  Flatu¬ 
lency  however  trivial  it  may  be,  and  before  administering  any  medicine  what¬ 
ever.  I  cannot  congratulate  Mr.  Gunn  on  either  the  policy  or  the  wisdom  of 
such  advice.  l  am,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Knott  Mill,  Manchester,  Edwin  Faulkner. 

August  13th,  1880.  - 

THE  FITZWYGRAAl  PRIZE  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  VETERINARY  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — Seeing  in  the  August  Veterinary  Journal  a  letter  under  the 
above  heading,  and  such  letter  containing  observations  and  insinuations 
which,  if  allowed  to  go  forth  uncorrected,  are  calculated  to  carry  very 
erroneous  impressions  on  an  important  and  grave  matter  in  connection  with 
the  character  and  well-being  of  our  profession,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  1  - 
feel  in  duty  bound  to  reply. 

I  hold  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  attack  the  honour,  the  honesty,  and 
integrity  of  gentlemen  who  are  placed  in  a  position  of  so  great  responsibility, 
namely,  that  of  deciding  on  the  relative  merits  of  those  students  who  com¬ 
pete  for  prizes  offered  to  them.  If  the  fountain  be  impure,  the  stream  must 
also  be  impure.  If  the  judge  decides  unjustly  and  dishonestly,  there  is  an 
end  to  all  hope,  there  is  no  protection  and  no  security  for  either  character, 
property,  or  life  ;  therefore  I  say  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  indeed  to  impugn 
the  motives  and  integrity  of  examiners,  unless  there  appears  distinctly  reason 
for  doing  so.  This  letter  that  I  allude  to,  arrogantly  assumes  that  there  are 
grounds  for  complaint  ;  it  implies  that  the  examiners  awarded  the  first  prize 
on  grounds  other  than  those  of  the  competitor’s  deserts.  After  stating  that 
two  of  th'e  competitors  failed  to  obtain  the  necessary  number  of  marks,  which 
was  true^  it  goes  on  to  say,  “If  he,  the  successful  competitor,  had  belonged 
to  any  other  school,  he  would  not  have  been  so  handsomely  rewarded  ;  ”  then^ 
again,  “It  has  been  given  as  a  kind  of  concession  to-  a  school  which  has 
always  failed  to  carry  it  off ;  ”  then,  again,  “  What  can  we  think  of  them  when 
we  find  the  blue  ribbon  bestowed  on  a  competitor,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  has  not  won  it,  but  apparently  because  that  he  belongs  to  a  school  which 
hitherto  could  not  win  it,  and  would  not  now  unless  it  were  specially 
favoured  ?  ’ 

I  wish  to  approach  this  question  with  calmness  and  without  perturbation. 
If  there  were  the  slightest  truth  in  it  i  would  have  hesitated  before  writing  a 
reply,  but  being  one  of  the  examiners,  I  can  speak,  and  also  for  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Cartwright,  of  Wolverhampton,  and  Mr.  F.  King,  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  Edinburgh,  that  it  was  utterly  and  entirely  unknown  to  any  of  us,  who 
any  one  of  the  competitors  were,  where  they  were  from,  or  at  which  of  the 
veterinary  schools  they  matriculated.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  our 
thoughts  than  that  any  of  them  coming  from  this  school  or  that  school 
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should  in  the  slightest  degree  influence  us  in  our  decision.  I  do  not  know, 
now,  who  the  unsuccessful  competitors  were,  or  where  they  had  matricu¬ 
lated — only  what  is  told  me  in  this  letter  I  am  referring  to,  and  the  successful 
competitor,  Mr.  J.  W.  Ingram,  who  succeeded  in  carrying  off  almost  every 
prize  awarded  at  the  College.  I  never  knew  or  saw  him  in  my  life  until  the 
day  before  yesterday,  and  I  now  find  he  was  from  Professor  William’s  Col¬ 
lege,  and  is  in  practice  in  Manchester. 

It  is  stated  in  the  letter  that  I  am  referring  to,  as  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets^ 
that  Gayfield  School  has  hitherto  failed  to  carry  off  this  prize.  Here  let  me 
ask,  has  Professor  Williams  or  any  one  else  publicly  demurred  against  the 
decision,  or  accused  the  examiners  of  acting  unfairly,  imputing  unworthy 
motives,  etc.  ?  I  believe  the  answer  is  No  ;  but  the  moment  one  of  his  students 
carries  off  the  prize,  lo  and  behold  !  some  one  at  once  rushes  into  print, 
imputing  all  kinds  of  motives,  in  a  letter  in  which  there  are  evidences  of 
envy,  animus,  and  jealousy  cropping  up  in  almost  every  line. 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  say  that  we  examined  the  papers  of  the  three 
candidates  deliberately  and  carefully,  and  gave  our  decision  fairly  and 
honestly.  We  found  all  the  answers  given  by  the  successful  competitor  on  each 
of  the  three  subjects  were  so  satisfactory,  that  we  awarded  him  “  very  great 
credit  in  each  subject,”  and  I  here  repeat  that  when  we  gave  this  decision 
we  were  entirely  in  ignorance  of  who  he  was  or  at  what  school  he  had  hee7'i^- 
So  much  for  the  veracity  of  the  statement  put  forth  in  this  scurrilous  letter  I 
allude  to.  I  care  not  whether  it  is  written  by  a  teacher,  as  it  is  believed  to 
be,  or  by  a  veterinary  student,  as  he  signs  himself,  I  feel  that  the  writer  de¬ 
serves,  and  will  receive,  the  condemnation  and  contempt  of  all  right-minded 
men.  I  have  assisted  in  the  appointment  of  every  examiner  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  I  consider  these  men  ought  to  be,  and  I  believe  they  are,  like 
Caesar’s  wife,  above  suspicion. 

As  regards  the  practical  examination,  it  was  decided  by  the  donor  that 
since  there  was  only  one  student  eligible,  the  other  two  having  failed  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  requisite  number  of  marks  to  enable  them  to  compete  for  the  prac¬ 
tical — since  there  could  be  no  competition,  therefore  the  donor  decided  to 
forego  putting  us  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  travelling  200  miles  and  back 
again.  But  had  the  successful  competitor  been  examined  in  practice,  from 
what  I  have  learned  to-day,  the  practical  examination  would  have  been 
equally  satisfactory. 

The  other  two  students,  although  not  entitled  to  anything,  were,  thanks  to 
the  generosity  of  the  donor,  awarded,  the  one  ^15,  and  the  other  £,\o. 

As  to  the  noble  donor,  Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram,  those 
who  know  him  know  full  well  that  he  is  incapable  of  doing  an  injustice  to  a 
student  or  to  a  school,  and  we  are  as  one  in  mind  that  each  school  shall 
stand  on  its  own  merits  ;  but  is  it  not,  let  me  ask,  the  most  pitiable  sight  in 
the  world  to  see  this  miserable,  wretched  spirit  manifested  ?  We  may  pity,  but 
no  man  can  envy  a  man  his  feelings  or  his  principles,  who  can  be  devoid  of 
common  decency  or  common  honesty  as  to  allow  his  indiscretion  and  his 
partisan  spirit  to  write  and  publish  to  the  world  a  letter  containing  such  a 
tissue  of  falsehoods,  as  is  spitefully  set  forth  in  this  noni  dephwie  letter. 

Thomas  Greaves,  F.R.C.V.S, 

Knott  Hill,  Manchester,  14//^,  1880. 
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COMMENTS. 

We  learn  that  the  expenses  attending  the  action  recently  adopted  by  veterinary  prac¬ 
titioners,  with  the  view  of  modifying  the  competition  between  them  and  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  have  not  yet  been  defrayed,  and  that  M!r.  M^oore  is  still  out 
of  pocket.  As  the  movement  has  been  productive  of  benefit,  inasmuch  as  the 
terms  upon  which  subscribers  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  school  have  been  made 
less  damaging  to  veterinary  surgeons,  we  trust  that  those  who  are  thus  benefited 
will  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  amelioration. 


When  we  are  striving  to  protect  our  title,  and  to  rescue  it  from  those  who  have 
no  right  to  adopt  it,  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  find  that  there  are  those  of  our  own 
number  who  paralyze  our  efforts  by  countenancing  the  discreditable  imposition. 
This  is  evident  from  the  following  advertisement,  which  has  been  appearing  every 
week  in  the  Vl\llingion  Journal — a  very  influential  and  widely-read  publication. 
Mr.  Evan  H.  Vaughan  is  not  a  veterinary  surgeon,  but  Mr.  Rose,  we  believe,  is  ; 
and  the  latter  countenances  the  imposition— indeed,  gives  it  his  material  support 
— by  entering  into  partnership  with  the  former,  and  leading  the  public  to  believe 
that  both  are  members  of  the  veterinary  profession.  Such  conduct  is  neither  fair 
to  the  profession  nor  yet  to  the  public,  and  the  misalliance  is  certainly  far  from 
commendable,  when  consummated  in  this  manner. 

VAUGHAN  &  ROSE, 

'  VETERINARY  SURGEONS, 

WATLING  STREET,  WELLINGTON,  SALOP. 

Th  van  H.  VAUGHAN  begs  respectfully  to  inform  his  Friends  and  Customers  that,  owing  to  their 
frequent  and  pressing  requests,  he  has  This  Day  TAKEN  INTO  PARTNERSHIP  MR.  J. 
ROSE,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  London,  and  Veterinary  Inspector  to 
the  Borough  of  Wenlock  ;  and  trusts  by  skilful  treatment,  attention,  and  moderate  charges,  to  obtain 
their  patronage. — July  15,  1880. _ _ 

Communications,  Books,  Journals,  etc.,  Received. 

'Communications  have  been  received  from  R.  Pringle,  Army  Veterinary  Depart¬ 
ment,  Afghanistan  ;  J.  W.  Hill,  Wolverhampton  ;  G.  A.  Oliver,  Royal  Artillery, 
Candahar ;  S.  Wiltshire,  Natal ;  H.  Toussaint,  M.D.,  Toulouse ;  Messrs. 
Nelson  and  Fletcher,  Shefiield;  Professor  Walley,  Edinburgh;  G.  Deveson, 
Manchester;  A.  H.  Santy,  Norwich  ;  T.  Lambert,  Manchester ;  E.  Faulkner, 
Manchester;  W.  Shipley,  Yarmouth;  T.  Greaves,  Manchester;  “  Extarris  ”  ; 
G.  A.  Oliphant,  Army  Veterinary  Department,  Afghanistan  ;  G.  H.  Pemberton, 
Wellington;  C.  Clayton,  Army  Veterinary  Department,  Afghanistan;  J.  H.  Cox, 

4th  Madras  Cavalry,  Bellary.  - 

Books  and  Pamphlets  :  Proces-Verbaux  des  Reunions  Tenues  a  Strasbourg ; 
W.  T.  Black,  Notes  on  Typhoid  and  Remittent  Fevers  in  the  Cape,  Natal,  and 
Zululia ;  E.  V.  Hering,  Handbuch  der  Thierarztlichen  Operationslehre  {dritte 
atiflage) ;  Etat  Sanitaire  des  Animaux  Domestiques  dans  le  Brabant ;  E.  Semmer, 
Ueber  die  gegenwiirtigen  Grenzen  der  Miasmatischen  und  Contagiozen  Krank- 
heiten ;  Bulletin  de  Societe  Veterinaire  d’ Alsace-Lorraine  ;  E.  Dele,  Betail  de 
I’Amerique  du  Nord  ;  G.  Thin,  On  Bacterium  foetidum. 


Journals,  etc.  :  Annales  de  Med.  Veterinaire ;  American  Veterinary  Revietu ; 
Live  Stock  Joitrnal ;  D  Echo  Veterinaire ;  Recueil  de  Mid.  Vitirinaire;  Der 
Theirarzt ;  Revue  Vitirinaire;  Wochenschrift  fiir  Thierheilkunde  tmd  Viehzucht ; 
American  Live  Stock  Journal ;  Jotirnal  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society  of 
Victoria  ;  Melboiirne  Chemist  and  Druggist ;  Jourfial  de  Medecine  Vetirinaire  et 
de  Zootechiiie ;  Mark  Lane  Express  ;  Farmer ;  AgricitUural  Gazette ;  Lancet; 
British  Medical  Journal ;  Oesterreichische  Vierteljahresschi'iftfurWissenschaftliche 
Veterindrkunde ;  Veterinary  Gazette;  Journal  de  Med.  Vitirinaire  Pratique ; 
Deutsche  Zeitschrift fur  Thiennedicin  ;  Edinburgh  Medical Journal ;  Practitioner ; 
Nature.  - 

Newspapers:  Eastern  Daily  Press  ;  Melbourne  Leader  ;  Freeniaiis  Journal;  Natal 
Mercury;  Sioux  City  Cosmopolite ;  Gorey  Correspondent;  Oldham  Chronicle; 
Scotsman  ;  Detroit  Post  and  Tribune. 
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CANINE  MADNESS  IN  EDINBURGH* 

BY  PRINCIPAL  WALLEY,  ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

EDINBURGH. 

The  observations  which  I  purpose  to  make  to  you  in  connection 
with  this  disease  to-day,  consist  of  a  collation  of  facts  derived 
from  a  number  of  well-observed  cases,  the  particulars  of  many 
of  which  were  recorded  by  me  as  they  occurred.  I  do  not 
intend  to  give  you  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  subject,  nor  can 
I  advance  much  that  is  new  ;  but  I  do  hope  that  I  shall  be  so 
enabled  to  place  before  you  the  facts  connected  with  this  out¬ 
break,  as  to  render  my  remarks  at  least  interesting,  if  they  may 
not  be  very  conclusive. 

I  must  confess  at  the  outset  that,  from  the  opportunities  which 
have  been  afforded  me  of  studying  this  dire  malady  more  ex¬ 
tensively  than  I  have  heretofore  been  enabled  to  do,  I  have 
arrived  at  conclusions  as  to  its  nature  and  characters  somewhat 
different  to  those  I  had  before  entertained,  and  conclusions,  I 
trust,  which  may  assist  other  workers  in  the  same  field  in 
making  some  useful  discoveries. 

History. — For  the  first  five  years  of  my  residence  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  no  case  of  Rabies  came  under  my  notice,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  extensive  epizootic  in  Glasgow,  I  thought  that  Scot¬ 
land  was  peculiarly  favoured  in  the  immunity  it  enjoyed  in  this 

*  Read  before  the  Scottish  Metropolitan  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 
on  September  ist. 
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respect.  During  the  last  three  years,  occasional  and  well-marked 
cases  have  occurred  in  the  practice  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Baird, 
and  myself. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1879,  Mr.  Baird’s  attention  was 
directed  to  a  retriever  dog,  the  property  of  a  person  residing  in 
Abbey  Hill,  which,  it  was  stated,  had  become  very  vicious  and 
strange,  and  had  bitten  one  or  two  boys  and  a  number  of  dogs, 
This  animal  was  brought  to  the  college  and  carefully  watched. 
The  nature  of  his  ailment  becoming  distinctly  marked  in  the 
course  of  two  days,  he  was  destroyed. 

On  the  14th,  i6th,  21st,  and  23rd  February,  on  March  15th, 
on  April  23rd,  and  on  May  9th,  12th,  14th,  22nd,  and  28th,  other 
cases  respectively  occurred,  and  from  that  time  to  this  I  am 
within  the  mark  when  I  say  that  upwards  of  thirty  cases  of  the 
disease  in  dogs  and  horses  have  come  under  my  immediate 
notice  ;  while  the  history  of  other  thirty  or  forty  has  been  related 
to  me  by  different  practitioners  and  other  competent  observers 
residing  in  and  around  Edinburgh. 

Origin  of  the  Outbreak-. — On  this  point  nothing  definite  can  be 
advanced.  Setting  aside  any  opinions  which  may,  by  individuals, 
be  entertained  as  to  the  probability  or  possibility  of  the  disease 
being  autogenously  developed,  it  does  not  require  any  great 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  enable  us  to  see  how  it  may  have 
been  introduced  from  the  West  of  Scotland  or  from  the  Northern 
and  Midland  Counties  of  England,  in  some  of  which  it  has  been 
a  permanent  pest  for  years. 

Form  of  the  Disease. — The  very  great  majority  of  cases  have 
partaken  of  the  characters  of  the  so-called  dumb  or  sub-acute 
madness,  while  some  have,  again,  given  evidence  of  the  identity 
of  the  two  recognised  forms  of  the  affection  ;  but  of  this,  more 
anon. 

Spread  of  the  Epizootic. — Though,  as  I  have  shown,  our  first 
case  was  brought  from  Abbey  Hill,  the  disease  rapidly  extended 
over  the  city  and  its  environs  into  Leith,  and  for  a  radius  ol 
several  miles  through  the  surrounding  country  ;  but  its  fury  has 
undoubtedly  been  more  concentrated  in  the  Newington  and 
.  Morningside  districts  than  elsewhere.  One  very  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  connection  with  its  spread  is,  that  our  cases  have> 
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on  the  whole,  occurred  in  batches  of  three  or  four,  and  most 
frequently  during  the  three  days  of  the  week  intervening  between 
Friday  and  Tuesday.  This  circumstance  is,  of  course,  a  mere 
coincidence. 

Breeds  Sex^  and  Age  of  the  Victims.- — Contrary  to  the  opinions 
generally  entertained,  the  miserable  pariah,  the  uncared-for- 
waif,  the  unhappy  canine  vagabond  has  not  in  this  outbreak 
been  the  chosen  victim  of  the  malady,  as  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions  the  cases  which  have  come  under  our  notice  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  animals  of  distinct  breeds,  which  have  been  well  cared 
for,  and  often  loved  and  loving  household  pets.  The  retriever, 
the  collie,  the  spaniel,  the  mastiff,  the  bulldog,,  the  English,  Scotch, 
and  Skye-terrier,  the  Italian  greyhound,  the  pug,  may  be  all 
named  amongst  the  rabid  host,  though  without  doubt  the 
retriever  and  the  collie  have  been  the  most  frequent  sufferers. 
Of  the  sexes,  in  neither  one  has  the  disease  predominated,  and 
it  has  occurred  in  animals  of  all  ages,  the  youngest  I  have  seen 
being  fourteen  weeks  old. 

Dicration. — The  average  duration  has  been  about  three  or  four 
days,  a  few  animals  living  six  or  seven,  a  few  others  dying  in 
two  days  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms. 

Period  of  incitbation  very  variable,  as  in  all  outbreaks  of  the 
disease.  The  average  period  of  those  cases  in  which  reliable 
data  were  at  hand  was  about  six  weeks ;  in  one  instance  only 
ten  days  elapsed. 

The  percentage  of  success f  il  inocidations  must,  I  think,  be  com¬ 
paratively  small ;  but  while  on  this  point  no  reliable  evidence  is 
attainable,  we  can  arrive  at  a  tolerably  definite  conclusion  from 
the  number  of  animals  known  to  have  been  bitten  by  rabid  dogs. 
In  one  case  out  of  three  animals  bitten — viz.,  two  horses  and  a 
dog — only  one  horse  has,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  four  months, 
shown  any  signs  of  the  disease. 

Symptoms  and  Causes. — The  early  symptoms  are  nearly  iden¬ 
tical  in  both  the  acute  and  the  sub-acute  forms.  They  are,  most 
prominently,  alteration,  more  or  less  marked,  in  the  habits  of  the 
animals,  and  in  their  affections.  From  previously  being  contented 
and  happy  and  loving  to  their  human  and  brute  companions 
alike,  they  become  morose,  snappish,  irritable,  easily  excited. 
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and  dissatisfied,  wandering  mopishly,  uneasily,  or  excitedly 
about;  absenting  themselves  from  home  for  hours  at  a  time,  and 
returning  weary,  jaded  and  often  beplastered  with  mud  and 
dirt.  In  some  a  destructive  tendency  is  evinced  :  baskets,  ham¬ 
pers,  ropes,  straps,  woodwork,  chairs,  bedding  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  being  bitten  to  pieces  with  a  relish,  the  splinters  or  debris 
often  being  swallowed  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  sub-acute ,  form  some  animals  become  even  more 
affectionate  than  usual,  have  a  wistful,  anxious  expression  of 
countenance,  and  seek  protection  and  comfort  from  their  human 
companions,  or  by  hiding  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

A  low,  dry  laryngeal  cough  is  often  present  at  the  outset, 
frequently  accompanied  by  continual  and  distressing  hawking  and 
retching,  which  leads  many  owners  to  suppose  that  a  bone  or 
other  foreign  body  has  become  lodged  in  the  throat.  This 
symptom  is  due  to  the  congested  condition  of  the  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane,  sometimes  aggravated  by  the  lodgment  of 
hair  and  straw  around  the  base  of  the  epiglottis.  Vomition  is 
frequently  present,  sometimes  distressing  and  persistent,  the 
vomit  being  variable  in  character  and  quantity  ;  appetite  in  total 
or  partial  abeyance,  or  voracious  and  morbid,  and  as  the  case 
progresses  attempts  at  deglutition  are  abortive,  fluid  returning  : 
through  the  sides  of  the  mouth  as  rapidly  as  it  is  taken  in.  : 
This  is  no  doubt  due  to  paralysis  of  the  pharyngeal  and  other 
deglutatory  muscles,  and  as  death  approaches  it  becomes  more  > 
pronounced. 

The  voice,  from  the  impression  on  the  nervous  system  and  the 
concfested  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vocal  cords,  = 
becomes  entirely  altered,  the  bark  being  either  of  a  vicious,! 
snappish  character,  deep  and  howling,  plaintive  or  husky. 

The  mouth  is  sometimes  hot,  foetid,  and  dry ;  at  others,  very' 
moist ;  while  at  others,  a  quantity  of  viscid,  adhesive  spumei' 
collects  about  the  lips,  causing  the  patient  to  make  persistent 
attempts  to  remove  it  with  the  paws,  or  by  rubbing  the  lips 
against  the  bedding ;  rarely,  sordes  is  present.  In  many  cases 
the  animal  persistently  licks  one  or  all  of  the  legs,  or  the  tail  ; 
sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  saturate  the  hair  with  saliva; 
and  when  the  brain  is  much  affected  there  is  licking  of  the  bed- 
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ding.  In  only  one  or  two  instances  has  there  been  any  tendency 
to  bite  or  tear  the  skin  of  the  limbs. 

The  tongiLe  frequently  hangs  pendulous  from  the  mouth ;  is  often 
moved  with  a  tremulous  motion  ;  sometimes  dry,  hot  and  livid  ; 
at  others  moist  and  normal  in  condition. 

The  bowels  may  be  constipated  or  relaxed,  but  if  the  former 
at  the  outset  of  the  attack,  it  is  superseded  by  diarrhoea — often 
involuntary,  the  discharge  being  of  a  brown  (bile  or  blood-stained) 
colour,  and  foetid. 

Hiccough — a  very  rare  phenomenon  in  the  dog — has  been 
well  marked  in  one  or  two  instances. 

The  nose  is,  most  usually,  dry,  with  foreign  matter  adherent  to 
it,  and  occasionally  a  quantity  of  muco-purulent  discharge  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  nostrils. 

The  Eye. — At  the  outset  not  much  altered,  and  in  some  cases 
there  is  but  little  departure  from  the  normal  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease  ;  in  others,  on  the  contrary,  the  eye  has 
a  dull  expression,  the  cornea  being  covered  with  a  film  of  viscid 
mucus ;  while  in  others,  this  organ  presents  marked  indications  of 
brain  derangement  by  its  dazzling  expression,  injection  of  the 
retina  sometimes  giving  it  a  bright  red  (ferret-eye)  gleam,  and 
while  in  some  instances  the  conjunctiva  has  not  been  materially 
altered,  in  others  it  has  assumed  a  dark-red  or  reddish-yellow 
colour  and  has  thrown  out  large  quantities  of  muco-purulent 
matter.  The  eyelids  appear,  in  some  cases,  to  be  swollen,  while 
in  others,  in  the  advanced  stages,  there  is  retraction  of  the  eye¬ 
ball.  In  nearly  every  case,  where  pressure  on  the  brain  is  not 
great,  the  pupils  are  dilated. 

The  respiration  in  very  many  cases  is  normal  up  to  the  latest 
stages,  the  most  marked  alterations  in  this  function  being 
paroxysmal  attacks  of  Dyspnoea,  terminating  in  temporary  and 
complete  prostration. 

The  Pidse. — For  obvious  reasons  the  observations  as  to  its 
condition  are  imperfect ;  usually  rapid  through  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  disease,  it  sometimes  becomes  abnormally  slow  and  very 
weak  in  the  later,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  brain-pressure. 

The  temperature  runs  up  to  104-5°  F.  in  the  earlier,  but  becomes 
very  low  in  the  late  stages ;  in  one  or  two  instances  1  found  it 
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below  95® ;  the  external  temperature  becomes  excessively  low 
also,  especially  that  of  the  limbs. 

'The  fievvous  pheuon’teiict  very  various  and  very  numerous^ 
they  are,  in  some  cases,  slightly,  in  most,  well  marked.  They 
vary  from  extreme  rage  and  delirium  to  stupor,  indifference,  and 
paralysis.  In  few,  however,  is  there  actual  coma,  more  or  less  intel¬ 
ligence  being  preserved  to  the  last,  and  in  some  cases  the  animals, 
even  a  short  time  before  death,  recognise  their  owner  or  attendant 

In  all,  the  brain  symptoms  are  more  or  less  paroxysmal  in 
character,  lucid  intervals  alternating  with  hallucinations  of  the 
mind ;  the  latter  being  shown  by  the  animal  wandering  about, 
apparently  in  search  of  something,  or  running  the  eye  up  a  wall,, 
or  catching  at  imaginary  objects,  or  fixing  the  gaze  upon  some 
particular  spot  with  an  unmeaning  expression  of  countenance. 
The  latter  in  some  cases,  especially  in  the  bulldog,  has  a 
strikingly  human  aspect. 

In  almost  every  advanced  case  paralysis,  commencing 
posteriorly,  sets  in.  Sometimes,  however,  it  too  is  intermittent 

In  the  sub-acute  form,  the  paralysis  (dropping)  of  the  lower 
jaw  is  the  most  pathognomonic  and  most  constant  symptom.  It 
usually  makes  its  appearance  about  the  second  or  third  day,  and 
while  it  may  be  quite  pendulous  when  the  animal  is  quiescent,  the 
power  of  biting — in  a  modified  degree— is  retained,  the  grasp  on 
a  stick  or  staff  being  sometimes  firm.  In  many  cases  the  act  of 
biting  is  more  of  a  stroke  than  a  grip,  and  in  some  the  patient 
shows  a  greater  determination  to  bite  as  the  disease  advances^ 
especially  if  at  all  irritated  by  attempts  to  administer  medicines 
or  to  control  its  movements. 

Muscular  spasm — som.etimes  tonic,  at  others  clonic — is  often 
present,  as  is  also  shivering  and  rigors. 

The  two  cases  which  have  come  under  my  notice  in  the  horse 
present  marked  differences  in  character. 

No.  I.— A  grey  pony,  about  twenty-eight  years  old,  which  had 
never  had  a  day’s  sickness  or  a  dose  of  medicine  in  his  life,  was 
bitten  by  a  fox-terrier  on  May  nth.  The  bites  were  numerous, 
and  situated  on  both  arms  and  the  breast,  the  dog  having  re¬ 
turned  to  the  attack,  although  previously  a  constant  and 
affectionate  companion,  after  being  driven  away. 
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The  first  unusual  symptoms  were  evinced  by  the  pony  on  the 
15th  June,  and  he  was  shot  by  myself  on  the  i8th. 

Paralysis,  cataleptic  fixation  of  the  fore  legs,  shivering,  loud 
neighing,  and  great  uneasiness  were  the  prominent  signs.  On 
two  or  three  occasions  only  was  the  animal  observed  to  bite  or 
rub  the  legs. 

The  mental  powers  were  unimpaired  throughout. 

No.  2. — A  brown  Shetland  mare  pony  was  bitten  on  the  right 
nostril  six  weeks  before  attack,  the  dog  clinging  tenaciously  to 
the  nostril,  until  removed  by  the  owner,  who  immediately  washed 
the  wound  and  applied  cupric  sulphate  freely ;  there  is  no 
doubt  the  animal  was  also  bitten  in  the  fore  leg. 

I  was  requested  to  visit  the  pony  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th 
of  July,  when  I  found  her  breathing  hurriedly  and  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  nostrils  being  widely  distended  and  the  fore  legs 
abducted.  On  the  owner  going  to  her  head  to  bring  her  towards  me 
for  examination,  her  whole  frame  was  thrown  into  violent  con¬ 
vulsions  ;  she  commenced  to  cough  paroxysmally,  rubbed  her 
nostril  against  her  legs  and  the  bedding,  and  scratched  it  with 
her  hind  foot ;  gripped  the  arm  savagely  and  desperately  with 
her  teeth,  pawed,  and  finally  threw  herself  down  and  tried  to 
roll :  that  there  was  some  interference  with  the  deglutatory  func¬ 
tion  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  some  oil  administered  by  the 
owner  had  found  its  way  into  the  bronchial  tubes. 

If  food  was  offered  her  she  ate  ravenously  for  a  short  time,  and 
she  had  attacked  her  owner  with  her  teeth.  She  perspired  freely; 
the  eyes  were  bright;  the  conjunctivse  injected.  I  shot  this 
animal  immediately  I  had  examined  her. 

Death  is  undoubtedly  produced  in  the  majority  of  cases  by 
exhaustion,  in  some  by  asphyxia,  in  a  few  by  ante-mortem  car¬ 
diac  clotting. 

Diagnosis. — The  necessity  for  making  a  correct  diagnosis  in 
the  case  of  a  malady  of  this  kind  is  palpable  to  all,  more  especi 
ally  as  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  cry  of  “mad  dog’’  is 
sufficient  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  measures  eminently  calculated 
to  produce  cerebral  disturbance. 

When  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  is  firmly  established,  there  is 
not  much  difficulty  ;  but  in  isolated  cases,  and  in  districts  where 
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the  affection  is  practically  unknown,  some  circumspection  is 
required  in  order  to  prevent  the  creation  of  unnecessary  alarm, 
and  some  doubts  may  arise  at  the  outset  as  to  its  true  nature. 
Seeing  that  the  dog,  and  indeed — with  the  exception  of  cattle — 
animals  generally  are  not  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  idio¬ 
pathic  cerebral  disease,  we  may,  in  the  first  instance,  safely 
assume  that  if  an  enzootic  or  epizootic  occurs  in  which  cerebro¬ 
spinal  symptoms  predominate,  we  have  therein  a  grave  element 
of  suspicion,  especially  when  acquired  viciousness  is  a  prominent 
phenomenon. 

In  the  dog  the  affection  with  which  Rabies  is  likely  to  be  con¬ 
founded  is  the  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis  so  commonly  resulting 
from  Catarrhal  Distemper,  more  especially  when  there  is  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  viciousness  or  self-mutilation  ;  but  in  these  cases  there 
is  usually  obtainable  a  prior  history  of  catarrhal  disease,  and, 
moreover,  the  cerebro-spinal  lesions  of  Distemper  are  usually 
accompanied  by  well-known  fits  of  an  epileptic  character,  or 
chorea,  or  both  ;  and  it  is  rare  that  we  have  difficulty  in  swallow¬ 
ing,  though  there  is  often  voracious  and  sometimes  morbid 
appetite.  The  epileptic  fits  of  puppies  produced  by  the  irritation 
of  intestinal  parasites  are  too  distinct  in  their  character  to  render 
them  at  all  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  cerebro-spinal 
symptoms  of  Rabies. 

In  some  cases  of  constipation  of  the  bowels,  or  retention  of 
faeces,  with  the  existence  of  a  local  irritant  in  the  rectum,  there 
is  spinal  paralysis, with  irritability,  whining,  and  uneasiness,  which, 
however,  pass  off  with  the  removal  of  the  cause. 

In  any  case,  the  altered  habits  and  acquired  aggressiveness, 
the  altered  tone  of  voice,  the  manner  of  invasion,  the  course  of 
the  disease,  its  fatal  termination,  the  inoculability  of  the  bite, 
with  the  post-mortem  lesions,  will  enable  the  practitioner  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  diagnosis. 

In  the  case  of  cattle  and  horses  we  certainly  have  to  deal 
occasionally  with  cerebral  derangement  resulting  from  primary 
gastric  derangement,  with  Phrenitis,  syrnptomatic  or  otherwise, 
and  with  cases  of  deliriant  poisoning  which  may  present  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  Rabies  ;  but  we  have  rarely  any  difficulty 
in  tracing  such  cases  to  their  true  origin. 
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The  post-mortem  appearances  are  briefly  as  follows,  varying 
in  degree  and  in  localisation  in  most  cases  : — 

Larynx, — Mucous  membrane,  especially  of  the  aryteno-epi- 
glottidean  folds,  the  seat  of  venous  and  occasional  arterial 
congestion  ;  no  ulceration  or  necrobiotic  change  of  any  kind  ;  in 
one  or  two  cases  coated  on  its  surface  with  purulent  matter — this 
was  especially  observed  in  one  of  Mr.  Rutherford’s  cases — hair, 
straw,  and  other  such  like  material  often  found  around  the  base 
of  the  epiglottis  and  in  the  fauces.  In  specimens  prepared  by 
Mr.  A.  Grey,  the  small  blood-vessels  are  seen  much  dilated  anc^ 
gorged  with  coloured  corpuscles. 

Trachea  and  Broiichia. — Usually  healthy,  occasionally  the 
mucous  membrane  hypersemic.  Bronchioles,  when  pulmonary 
lesions  are  present,  contain  frothy  serum. 

Lungs, — In  some  cases  healthy  ;  in  others,  the  seat  of  circum¬ 
scribed  congestion,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  being  dotted 
over  with  purple-coloured  spots  ;  in  some  cases  there  is  actual 
circumscribed  Apoplexy. 

Stomach. — Sometimes  empty,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
quantity  of  bile-stained  or  chocolate-coloured  fluid  ;  in  others, 
contains  small  quantities  of  food  or  foreign  matter,  or  both  ;  while 
in  others  (especially  in  acute  cases)  it  is  packed  with  a  heteroge¬ 
nous  mass  of  hair,  twine,  tow,  wool,  flock,  straw,  hay,  splinters 
of  wood,  horse-beans,  oats,  barley,  etc. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  the  seat  of  arterial  or  venous 
congestion — particularly  on  the  surface  of  the  rugae.  Occa¬ 
sionally  circumscribed  mucosal  haemorrhages  of  a  dark  colour 
are  observed.*  In  only  one  case  have  I  seen  marked 
destructive  changes,  and  in  that  (from  the  distribution  and 
extent  of  the  lesions,  and  the  comparatively  sudden  death 
of  the  animal)  I  am  satisfied  some  corrosive  agent  had  been 
partaken  of. 

The  Intestines. — The  lesions  peculiar  to  these  organs  are  most 
marked  when  Diarrhoea  has  existed  during  life  ;  they  consist 
mainly  of  mucosal  hypersemia,  sometimes  venous,  at  others  ar¬ 
terial.  Various  foreign  matter  is  found  in  the  intestines,  and 
occasionally  masses  of  hair  arrested  at  the  ileo-caecal  junction. 

*  And  in  some  cases  gastric  hemorrhage. 
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The  faeces  usually  dark  in  colour,  sometimes  blood-stained  ;  the 
chyme  replaced  by  bile-stained  fluid. 

The  Heart. — Occasionally  some  increase  in  the  pericardial  (and 
pleural)  fluid  ;  its  walls,  however,  healthy ;  pale,  gelatinous  ante¬ 
mortem  clots  sometimes  present  when  the  disease  has  been 
allowed  to  run  its  course. 

The  Blood. — In  this  fluid  one  important  change  takes  place  to 
which  I  wish  particularly  to  direct  your  attention.  It  becomes 
in  the  latest  stages  viscid  (but  only  semi-coagulated  and  often 
fluid),  dark  in  colour,  often  resembling  damson  pulp  ;  and  under 
the  microscope  the  red  corpuscles  are  seen  to  be  crenated, 
and  the  blood  laden  with  acicular  and  other  crystals.  On  first 
observing  the  latter  I  thought  they  were  some  form  of  bacteridiae, 
but  on  requesting  Mr.  A.  Grey,  junr.,  to  submit  the  blood  to  the 
usual  tests  for  these  organisms,  he  found  they  did  not  answer  to 
the  said  tests,  I  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  walls 
of  the  red  corpuscles  had  allowed — owing  to  some  physical 
change,  or  to  rupture — the  colouring  matter  to  escape  from  their 
interior,  and  that  the  latter  had  become  crystallised. 

The  MtLsctilar  Tissue  presents  no  material  change  except 
such  as  is  observed  in  all  similar  conditions. 

The  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord.— The  most  marked  changes  ob- 
servablehere  are  congestion,  and  sometimes  acute  Hydrocephalus. 
The  congestion  is,  in  some  instances,  confined  to  the  superficial 
veins,  in  others  it  extends  to  the  small  vessels  of  the  substance 
of  the  cerebrum  and  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  Eye. — Marked  retinal  hypersemia  in  all  cases  where  the 
same  condition  has  been  observed  during  life. 

Treatment. — It  is  obvious  to  everybody  acquainted  with  the 
disease  that  the  carrying  out  of  any  systematic  course  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  attended  by  great  risk  and  difficulty.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  attempted  to  do  something  in  the  case  of  three  dogs.  In 
the  first,  I  administered  anti-zymotics  and  nerve  medicines  (seda¬ 
tives)  by  ingestion  ;  in  the  second,  intra-venous  injection  (twice) 
of  quinine ;  and  in  the  third,  quinine  and  salicylic  acid  were 
tried  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  intra-venous  injection 
of  quinine  no  benefit  was  observable,  and  in  that  instance  the 
only  benefit  was  a  prolongation  of  life.  In  the  case  of  the  grey 
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pony,  I  attempted  nothing  more  than  the  administration  of 
narcotics  and  stimulants. 

Preventive  and  Suppressive  Measttres. — If  there  is  one  disease 
more  than  another,  in  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  which 
stringent  measures  are  called  for,  it  is  Rabies.  Mysterious  as  it 
is  in  its  character,  intensely  subtle  and  destructive,  intractable 
in  its  course,  dangerous  alike  to  man  and  animals,  productive  of 
the  most  horrible  suffering  to  those  who  unfortunately  become 
its  victims,  and,  without  exception,  the  most  malignant  disease 
to  which  flesh  is  heir  ;  it  calls  for  the  adoption  of  the  most  ener¬ 
getic  measures  for  its  arrest.  Sentimentalism  should  not  influence, 
nor  should  the  fear  of  public  opinion  prevent,  the  authorities  from 
endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  it  with  all  possible  speed.  It  is  one 
of  those  diseases  which  ought  long  since  to  have  been  taken  in 
hand  by  the  Government,  and  grappled  with  firmly  and  deter¬ 
minedly  until,  like  Cattle  Plague,  it  is  stamped  out  from  our  midst 
I  am  quite  aware  that  any  so-called  strong  measures  directed 
against  the  canine  race  jar  upon  chords  in  the  human  mind,  which 
would  not  even  be  touched  by  the  adoption  of  similar  measures 
in  reference  to  other  animals  ;  but  I  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  loyally  to  support  and  assist  the  authorities  in  their 
suppressive  endeavours,  for  what  single  individual  amongst  the 
community  can  say  that  he  may  not  be  the  next  to  become  in¬ 
oculated  with  the  virus  of  the  fell  malady  t  And  what  is  the 
temporary  inconvenience  felt  by  a  few  thousand  dogs  compared 
to  the  sufferings  of  one  man — the  victim  of  Hydrophobia  }  It  is 
thought  that  the  muzzling  of  dogs  is  cruelty.  As  being  largely 
responsible  for  the  adoption  of  suppressive  measures  in  this  city, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  most  emphatically  that  muzzling,  if 
properly  carried  out,  is  not  cruel.  Leather  muzzles  are,  I  grant, 
either  a  great  cruelty  or  a  great  sham  :  they  are  cruel  when 
they  are  applied  so  tight  as  to  prevent  an  animal  from  opening  its 
mouth,  or  from  lapping  water,  and  still  more  cruel  when  made  of 
a  continuous  piece  of  perforated  leather  ;  they  are  a  sham  when 
so  applied  as  to  enable  a  dog  to  open  his  mouth  as  wide  as  he 
chooses,  or  to  pull  them  off  his  nose  and  carry  them  round  his 
neck ;  or  off  his  neck  and  carry  them  in  his  teeth.  But  none  of 
these  objections  can  be  urged  against  properly  constructed  wire 
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muzzles.  I  have  here  one  which  was  obtained  for  me  by  a 
friend  from  Italy  (in  which  country  it  is  always  used)  of  very 
light  and  elegant  construction,  offering  no  obstacle  to  respiration 
or  to  the  lapping  of  water,  but  effectually  preventing  an  animal 
from  biting,  or  from  picking  up  vile  garbage  in  the  streets.  One 
or  two  simple  alterations  may  be  advantageously  made  in  the 
muzzle.  Cruel  as  it  appears  at  first  sight,  I  think  every  citizen 
should  rejoice  that  the  suppressive  measures  adopted  have  been 
the  means  of  clearing  from  our  streets  so  many  ownerless,  value¬ 
less,  and  often  miserable  and  uncared-for  curs.  And  I  imagine 
there  are  few  amongst  us  who  would  have  thought  a  short 
time  ago  that  such  a  large  number  of  ownerless  animals  existed. 
If  some  such  measures  could  be  applied  to  the  poor  mangy 
and  starved  cats  in  the  city,  much  suffering  would  be  spared  to 
the  feline  race,  and  a  great  nuisance  to  the  lieges  would  be  got 
rid  of. 

And  now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  having  glanced 
generally  at  the  characteristics  of  this  particular  outbreak,  I  will 
claim  your  attention  for  a  short  time  to  the  consideration  of  the 
lessons  which  can  be  extracted  from  it. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  remark  that  it  has  shown  most  pro¬ 
nouncedly  the  gross  ignorance  of,  and  crude  and  misleading 
notions  entertained  by,  the  general  public  as  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  malady.  The  term  madness  naturally  leads  to 
the  supposition  that  the  prominent  symptoms  are  of  a  violent  and 
delirious  character,  hence  most  people  think  that  if  their  dog  is 
mad  he  ought  to  be  running  wildly  about,  tearing  everybody  and 
everything  to  pieces,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth.  Consequently, 
as  the  great  majority  of  cases  have  given  apparent  evidence  at 
the  outset  of  being  of  the  nature  of  sore  throat,  we  often  find 
that  owners  of  dogs  have  been  applying  remedies  most  assidu¬ 
ously  to  this  region,  have  administered  castor  oil  and  other  medi¬ 
caments  ;  have  been  fondling  their  animal,  and  often  pushing  their 
fingers  into  the  mouth  and  throat  with  the  object  of  extracting 
foreign  bodies  supposed  to  have  lodged  there,  and  all  this  to  their 
own  imminent  danger,  and  at  the  same  tirrie  increasing  the  risk 
of  numbers  of  other  animals  becoming  inoculated.  I  hold  that 
every  owner  of  a  dog  should  know  the  usual  symptoms  of  the 
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malady,  and  be  held  blamable  for  any  serious  accident  which, 
may  arise  from  his  own  ignorance  in  the  matter. 

In  the  second  place,  the  outbreak  has  shown  that  the  division 
usually  made  of  the  affection  into  two  forms — viz.,  dumb  and 
raving  madness — is  arbitrary.  It  were  far  better  to  substitute 
for  these  terms  siib-amte  and  acute^  for  in  very  many  cases — in 
fact,  I  may  say  in  all — the  characteristics  of  one  form  of  the 
disease  merge  insensibly  into  those  of  the  other ;  and  that,  as  in 
Glanders,  Cattle  Plague,  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease,  and  many 
other  zymotic  affections,  the  exact  manner  of  local  manifestation 
is  accidental,  and  governed  by  a  great  number  of  dissimilar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  we  need  not  here  stay  to  consider. 

Thirdly,  it  has  most  strongly  indicated,  to  me  at  least,  that 
the  use  of  remedial  measures  of  a  simply  neurotic  action  can 
be  of  no  avail.  If  any  advance  is  to  be  made  in  the  therapeutics 
of  the  disease,  it  must  be  in  the  direction  of  the  employment  of 
catalytics,  which  will  not  exert  any  destructive  influence  upon 
the  blood,  and  which  must  be  introduced  directly  into  that  fluid  ; 
of  such  agents  I  know  of  nothing  superior  to  quinine  and 
probably  salicylic  preparations.  In  the  intelligent  use  of  such 
agents,  with  neurotics  and  nutrients  as  adjuvants,  I  am  satisfied 
will  alone  be  found  the  means  of  combating  this  horrible  malady 
in  the  human  subject,  and  it  is  a  matter  which  deserves  Imperial 
consideration. 

That  the  virus  of  the  disease,  in  its  greatest  intensity,  is 
eliminated  by  the  salivary  glands  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but 
whether  it  multiplies  in  these  glands  or  in  the  blood  is  an  open 
question,  as  is  also  the  further  one  as  to  what  becomes  of  the 
virus  during  the  period  of  incubation — i.e.y  does  it  remain  in  the 
tissues  into  which  it  has  been  introduced  until  some  local  change 
occurs  which  favours  its  absorption  by  the  lymphatics  or  by  the 
blood-vessels }  or  does  it  pass  directly  into  the  blood,  and  lie 
dormant  therein  until  some  vital  or  physical  change  in  that  fluid 
takes  place  to  enable  it  to  develop  in  all  its  virulence  ? 

The  fact  that  local  preventive  measures  are  so  often  impotent, 
even  though  applied  efficiently  and  immediately  on  the  receipt 
of  the  bite,  favours  the  latter  view  ;  while  the  opposite  fact,  that 
in  very  many  cases  no  appreciable  systemic  effects  are  exerted 
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for  a  long  period  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury  favours  the 
former. 

As  to  the  question  of  autogenous  development  of  the  disease, 
I  think  it  can  here  be  set  aside,  as  much  may  be  said  on  either 
side,  and  my  object  to-day  is  rather  to  direct  your  attention  to 
the  practical  aspect  of  the  matter.  I  must  not,  however,  con¬ 
clude  without  directing  attention  to  one  ugly  feature  (which  it  is 
stated  has  been  proved)  of  the  affection— viz.,  that  an  animal  the 
subject  of  the  disease  may,  while  showing  no  outward  symptom 
of  its  existence  in  itself,  propagate  it  to  others  ;  and  further,  with¬ 
out  exposing  the  fallacy  of  the  supposition  that  if  a  person  is 
bitten  by  a  healthy  dog,  he  will  become  the  subject  of  Hydro- 
>phobia  if  the  said  dog  contracts  Rabies  at  some  future  date. 
Equally  is  it  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  the  disease  is  only  seen  in 
hot  weather  and  in  hot  countries. 
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SKIN  'DISEASES  IN  THE  HORSE. 

BY  GEORGE  THIN,  M.D.,  LONDON. 

I. — Sebaceous  Tumours. 

Mr.  G.  Fleming,  formerly  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  2nd  Life 
Guards,  now  Veterinary  Inspector  in  the  Army,  to  whom  I  was 
indebted  for  being  able  to  see  the  case,  and  for  the  specimen  ex¬ 
amined,  has  supplied  me  with  the  following  history  : — 

Black  mare,  aged  eighteen  years ;  skin  in  a  very  healthy  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  mare  herself  had  never  shown  any  symptoms  of 
cutaneous  derangement,  so  far  as  could  be  learned.  In  various 
parts  of  the  body  were  discrete,  well-defined  nodules,  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  small  hazel-nut.  There  were  no  signs 
of  inflammation  or  pain  in  or  around  these  tumours,  and  the  only 
objection  to  them  was  the  unsightly  appearance  they  gave  the 
skin. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  tumours  showed  them  to 
be  composed  of  epithelial  cells.  Some  of  the  cells  were  flattened, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  kind  of  capsule,  to  sub-divisions  of 
the  tumour.  Within  these  sub-divisions  the  cells  contained 
slightly  pigmented  matter,  by  which  they  could  be  identified  as 
of  a  similar  nature  to  the  cells  of  the  adjacent  healthy  glands. 
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The  points  to  be  noted  in  these  tumours  are  the  absence  of 
irritation  in  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  breaking  down  in  the  compact  cellular  mass  of  which 
they  are  composed. 

II. — Erythema  Circumscriptum. 

The  following  case  also  occurred  in  Mr.  Fleming’s  regiment, 
and  I  ‘am  again  indebted  to  him  for  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it, 
and  for  the  specimen.  The  following  are  Mr.  Fleming’s  notes  : — 

March  iith. — Purulent  abscess  in  submaxillary  lymphatic 
glands,  occurring  in  a  young  horse,  and  simulating  that  of 
Strangles.  Inappetence,  listlessness,  and  fever  were  the  most 
marked  symptoms.  General  and  topical  treatment  was  pursued 
until  the  17th,  when  the  tumefaction,  showing  indications  of 
“  pointing,”  was  freely  opened  with  the  lancet,  and  a  quantity  of 
pus  escaped.  The  appetite  was  fickle,  and  the  fever  did  not  abate. 
On  the  20th,  suppuration,  which  had  not  been  favourable  in  the 
gland,  was  altogether  suppressed,  and  the  head  was  greatly  swollen. 
There  was  a  profuse  muco-purulent  discharge  from  both  nostrils, 
but  no  notable  discoloration  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  or 
petechise  were  observed.  On  various  parts  of  the  body  there 
were  remarked  numerous  circular  patches  of  various  sizes — from 
that  of  a  shilling  to  a  five-shilling  piece — the  largest  being  on  the 
right  parotideal  region.  These  patches  were  well-defined,  the 
hair  being  abruptly  raised  around  their  margin,  and  looking 
darker  there  than  elsewhere,  the  circumference  itself  being  more 
elevated  than  the  centre,  evidently  from  subcutaneous  infiltration. 
The  general  appearance  of  these  patches  was  not  unlike  that  of 
commencing  Tinea  tonsurans.  Temperature  I02’i®  ;  pulse  44. 

2^rd. — A  large  swelling  appeared  on  the  right  side  of  the 
neck,  a  little  below  the  larynx,  and  immediately  behind  the 
trachea,  in  the  jugular  furrow.  Next  day  the  tumefaction  in  the 
neck  had  increased  in  size  and  density,  and  the  nasal  discharge 
was  more  profuse.  The  exanthem  was  also  more  general  over 
the  body.  On  the  25th  the  horse  suddenly  became  very  uneasy 
in  the  morning — pawing  and  looking  anxious,  respiration  and 
pulse  increased,  though  the  temperature  was  the  same.  The 
uneasiness  was  relieved  by  an  opiate,  but  in  the  evening  the 
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temperature  was  102*2'',  and  pulse  52.  Next  morning  the  more 
urgent  symptoms  had  somewhat  abated,  and  the  horse  was  tran¬ 
quil.  On  the  28th  the  acutneous  eruption  began  to  disappear, 
and  the  temperature  and  pulse  were  normal.  Not  until  July  3rd 
did  the  abscess  in  the  neck  spontaneously  open,  when  a  large 
quantity  of  pus  was  evacuated.  Recovery  then  rapidly  set  in, 
and  on  July  12th  the  horse  was  discharged  for  training. 

In  this  case  the  microscopical  examination  was  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  its  negative  results.  Sections  were  carried  from  the 
swellings  into  the  surrounding  unaffected  portions  of  the  skin, 
but  no  marked  line  separated  the  one  area  from  the  other,  as  an 
examination  of  the  patch  before  it  was  excised,  had  led  me  to 
expect.  The  only  change  found  was  a  very  slight  infiltration 
of  colourless  blood-cells  between  the  bundles  of  connective  tissue, 
and  at  some  parts ‘around  the  blood-vessels. 

The  exudation  which  had  produced  the  patches  had  therefore 
consisted  in  great  part  of  the  unformed  element  of  the  blood,  and 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  blood-vessels  had  sustained  at  these 
parts  some  injury,  or  were  subjected  to  some  pressure,  which 
weakened  their  walls  to  an  extent  that,  whilst  it  permitted  an 
escape  of  serous  fluid,  was  not  sufficient  to  allow  the  escape  of 
the  formed  elements. 

The  erysipelatous  inflammation  and  secondary  abscesses  about 
the  head  suggest  a  kind  of  blood-poisoning  as  the  immediate 
cause,  the  morbid  rnatter  attacking  the  blood-vessels  at  certain 
points.  The  name  ''  Erythema  circumscriptum  ”  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Fleming,  and  from  the  pathological  standpoint 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  liable  to  any  serious  objection. 

Eczeina. 

A  disease  termed  by  veterinary  surgeons  ''  Eczema  ’’  has  been 
lately  prevalent  amongst  horses.  Mr.  Fleming  gives  me  the 
following  note  on  the  subject : — 

III. — So-called  Eczema  in  the  Horse, 

Mr.  Fleming  states  ''  that  it  is  a  very  common  disease  of  the 
horse’s  skin,  especially  in  summer,  in  hot  climates.  Often  ac¬ 
companied  by  intense  itching — there  is  always  shedding  of  hair 
on  the  affected  patches,  with  an  exudation  of  pus  and  serum, 
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which  forms  crusts.  Some  horses  are  liable  to  the  disease  for 
years.  Remedial  agents  have  only  a  temporary  effect.  It  some¬ 
times  leads  to  hypertrophy  of  the  cutis,  with  corrugation  where 
the  panniculus  carnosus  muscle  is  thickest.^’ 

The  specimen  I  examined  was  excised  from  a  trooper  in 
Dublin,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Collins,  the  head  of  the  Veterinary 
Department  in  Her  Majesty’s  Service.  The  following  notes  of 
the  case  have  been  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Owles,  Inspect¬ 
ing  Army  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

The  animal  from  which  the  piece  of  skin  was  taken  has  been 
twice  under  treatment  for  “  Eczema,”  and  it  was  during  the 
second  period  that  the  morbid  specimen  was  obtained,  when  the 
disease  was  in  a  somewhat  chronic  stage.  The  first  admission 
was  on  7th  September,  1877  ;  discharged  “  cured,”  as  we  thought, 
22nd  November,  and  re-admitted  2nd  January,  1878.  The  dis¬ 
ease  first  appeared  in  the  form  of  vesicles,  about  the  size  of  small 
peas,  on  difterent  parts  of  the  body,  attended  with  great  itching. 

The  vesicles  burst  and  exuded  a  pale  straw-coloured  fluid, 
which  dried  and  formed  a  crust  on  the  surface.  The  hair  was 
either  rubbed  off  the  affected  parts  or  it  became  detached  with¬ 
out  friction  and  fell  off.  When  the  hair  was  clipped  over  the 
affected  parts,  small  bare  spots  were  visible  at  the  seat  of  former 
vesicles. 

In  the  chronic  stage  vesicles  were  not  found  in  the  portion  of 
skin  longest  affected,  but  raw-looking  spots,  or  spots  covered  by 
a  thin  brownish  crust  had  taken  their  place,  producing  an  ap¬ 
pearance  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  chin  which  had  been 
rasped  ”  in  shaving.  The  skin  becomes  harsh  and  thickened  ; 
in  several  cases  it  became  almost  corrugated.  The  portion  sent 
was  in  the  chronic  thickened  stage  to  some  extent. 

The  appearances  found  on  microscopical  investigation,  were 
not  those  which  are  described  as  being  characteristic  of  Eczema 
in  the  human  subject.  These  are  stated  to  consist  of  serous  in¬ 
filtration  of  the  cutis,  swollen  connective  tissue-bundles  in  the 
corium,  enlargement  of  the  papillae,  cell- infiltration  between  the 
bundles,  a  swollen  condition  of  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum, 
and  a  cellular  infiltration  between  these  latter.  In  the  skin 
from  this  horse  I  found  the  morbid  appearances  limited  to  the 
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hair-follicles,  sebaceous  glands,  and  the  portions  of  the  epidermis 
adjacent  to  the  opening  of  the  hair-follicles.  The  hairs  were 
absent  from  a  large  number  of  the  follicles.  In  some  follicles 
the  hair  was  intact  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  follicle,  and  tapered 
to  a  thin  point  before  its  exit  from  the  cutis.  In  some  sebaceous 
glands  the  secreting  cells  had  become  agglutinated  in  a  honey¬ 
combed  mass,  near  the  point  where  the  sebum  is  discharged  into 
the  follicle,  and  in  one  specimen  there  was  some  breaking  down 
and  disintegration  of  the  cells  of  the  root-sheaths  at  this  point 
Near  the  hairs,  cavities  filled  with  cellular  elements  and  debris 
had  formed  between  the  rete  mucosum  and  the  horny  layer^ 
Their  contents  were  definitely  bounded  by  the  epidermic  cells, 
and  stained  deeply  by  logwood.  I  had  observed  similar  cavities 
in  the  epidermis  and  external  root-sheath  in  Tinea  tonsurans, 
and  the  condition  is  not  confined  to  any  special  disease,  but  is 
found  in  different  affections  attended  by  irritation  of  the  rete 
mucosum.  They  might  be  described  as  minute  abscesses  in  the 
rete  mucosum.  The  cells  of  the  rete  were  not  swollen,  and  there 
was  no  cellular  infiltration  of  the  epidermis,  such  as  thatfde- 
scribed  by  Biesiadecki  in  Eczema  in  man. 

Cell-infiltration  in  the  cutis  (although  to  a  very  moderate  ex¬ 
tent)  was  observed  in  the  papillary  layer,  and  was  more  marked 
at  some  parts  than  at  others.  There  were  no  appearances  which 
could  be  interpreted  as  signifying  that  there  had  been  swelling 
of  the  bundles  of  connective  tissue. 

The  affection  must,  I  think,  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
epithelial  elements  of  the  hairs  and  sebaceous  glands.  The  evi¬ 
dences  of  peri-follicular  inflammation  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  supposition  that  the  disease  is  identical  in  its  nature  with  the 
Acne  of  man. 

The  minute  swellings  in  the  epidermis  are  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  itching  which  is  a  prominent  symptom  of  the  disease,  and 
which  has,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  led  to  its  being  con¬ 
sidered  eczematous. 
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STOMATITIS  AND  HORSE-POX. 

BY  ALFRED  BROAD,  F.R.C.V.S.,  ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD,  LONDON. 

Stomatitis. 

While  it  is  a  fact  that  at  some  seasons  one  disease  will  more  or 
less  extensively  prevail,  justifying  the  application  of  the  term 
epizootic,”  or  it  may  be  “  enzootic,”  it  is  just  as  noticeable 
that  at  other  times  it  is  not  one  definite  malady  which  afflicts  our 
patients,  but  a  special  type  or  character  of  symptoms,  which, 
from  atmospheric,  miasmatic,  or  other  occult  influences,  appears 
in  connection  with  ordinary  complaints,  or  is  the  sequel  of 
ordinary  causes  of  illness. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  Stomatitis  has  been  a  marked 
feature  in  many  cases  under  my  observation,  the  buccal  mem¬ 
brane  being  affected  with  follicular  inflammation  over  a  greater 
or  less  extent  of  surface,  the  epithelial  layer  being  readily 
detached  or  abraded,  exposing  patches  of  ulceration  ;  the  mucous 
membrane  around  the  frmnum  and  upon  the  sides  of  the  tongue 
has  generally  been  attacked,  and  occasionally  that  covering  the 
maxillae.  Soreness  of  throat  or  pharynx  has  usually  been  a 
concurrent  symptom,  with,  in  some  cases,  a  profuse  flow  of 
saliva ;  dysphagia  has  also  existed,  from  the  severity  of  pharyngeal 
inflammation. 

In  two  cases  a  slight  eruption  occurred  upon  the  outside  of 
the  lips  and  muzzle,  while  in  another  the  tendency  to  affection  of 
the  oral  region  was  evinced  by  the  formation  of  a  large  inflam¬ 
matory  swelling  of  the  upper  lip,  resulting  in  an  abscess  which 
pointed  externally. 

The  case  I  wish  to  record  more  particularly,  I  have  selected  as 
an  instance  of  a  pustular  form  of  Stomatitis  which  I  have  not 
found  so  common.  The  subject  of  the  affection  was  a  well-bred 
bay  gelding,  six  years  old,  sixteen  hands  high  ;  it  was  bought  at 
a  repository  on  August  7th  last,  and  on  arrival  at  the  stable  of 
its  purchaser,  was  noticed  to  be  ailing.  My  attention  was  called 
to  it  on  the  8th,  when  I  noted  the  following  symptoms  : — Extreme 
dejection  ;  external  temperature  low,  internal  103°  ;  pulse  56  i 
conjunctivae  most  intensely  inflamed,  and  deeply  tinged  with 
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yellow,  slight  muco-purulent  discharge  from  them  ;  scanty  nasal 
discharge,  giving  an  adhesive  feeling  to  the  nostrils ;  Schneiderian 
membrane  injected;  submaxillary  glands  swollen. 

On  separating  the  lips,  a  quantity  of  viscid  saliva  flowed  from 
the  mouth,  and  then  the  more  uncommon  features  of  the  case 
were  apparent ;  the  buccal  membrane  v/as  inflamed,  appeared  of 
a  deep  red  colour,  and  was  studded  with  pustular  ulcers,  both 
along  the  gums  and  upon  the  inside  of  the  upper  and  under  lips, 
also  upon  the  sides  of  the  tongue.  In  the  latter  situation  the 
ulceration  was  confluent,  covering  large  patches  ;  but  upon  the 
gums  and  lips  the  ulcers  were  discrete,  those  upon  the  gums 
especially  being  circular,  and  evidently  resulting  from  the  rupture 
of  pustules — the  diameter  of  the  majority  was  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  their  margin  was  elevated,  and  the  exposed  submucous 
tissue  was  of  a  yellow  colour  and  thickened. 

Dysphagia  was  intense,  attempts  to  swallow  hay  almost 
producing  suffocation,  while  neither  medicine  nor  liquid  food 
could  be  administered,  and  as  the  disease  advanced,  the  pharyn¬ 
geal  thickening  of  membrane  became  so  great,  that  respiration 
was  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  loud 
roaring. 

For  two  or  three  days  the  patient  suffered  severely,  the  ulcers 
presented  an  unhealthy  appearance,  the  pulse  ranged  to  70,  and 
suffocation  at  times  seemed  imminent ;  then  improvement  and  a 
gradual  progress  towards  recovery  commenced,  a  free  discharge 
issued  per  nares,  while  the  ulcers  slowly  healed,  the  borders  sink- 
ing  by  absorption,  and  the  centre  assuming  a  healthy  granulation 
tint.  The  duration  of  the  malady  was  about  three  weeks. 

The  remedial  measures  employed  embraced  gargles,  steam 
inhalation,  repeated  blisters  to  throat  and  submaxillary  space, 
and  administration  of  nitrate  and  chlorate  of  potass,  the  latter 
being  especially  useful  in  this  disorder,  given  in  two-drachm  doses 
two  or  three  times  daily  in  the  drinking-water. 

Horse-Pox. 

The  following  case  I  believe  to  have  been  equine  Variola, 
which  may  be  of  mo/e  frequent  occurrence  than  the  extreme 
rarity  with  which  if  has  been  mentioned  would  lead  us  to  infer. 
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June  2'^rd,  1878. — A  brown  carriage -horse.  Symptoms  : 

numerous  deep  circular  ulcers  with  sharp  margins  situated  along 
the  sides  of  the  sheath,  and  upon  the  thin  skin  of  the  groin  and 
thighs,  as  many  as  three  to  the  square  inch  ;  appetite  impaired  ; 
pulse  48.  After  a  few  days  a  large  sore  appeared  in  the  near  hind 
heel,  accompanied  with  much  swelling  and  pain,  and  forming  a 
dark  crustation  upon  its  surface.  A  weak  lotion  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  was  applied,  and  the  symptoms  amended,  the  sore  slowly 
healing.  The  same  lotion  was  applied  to  the  ulcers  in  the  groin, 
and  sulphide  of  calcium  was  administered  twice  daily  in  half¬ 
drachm  doses.  No  crusts  were  observed  upon  the  smaller  ulcers, 
doubtless  on  account  of  the  fomentation  employed  before  the 
nature  of  the  case  was  suspected  ;  no  alterations  appeared  in  the 
mouth.  The  whole  duration  of  the  case  was  a  month. 


NOTES  ON  THE  DENTITION  OF  THE  CAMEL. 

BY  G.  A.  OLIPHANT,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ROYAL  ARTILLERY, 
KURAM  FIELD  FORCE,  AFGHANISTAN. 

I  HAVE  not,  SO  far,  been  able  to  ascertain  definitely  the  course 
of  dentition  in  very  young  animals ;  but  have  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  correct  data  to  guide  selection  from  two  years  and 
upwards,  which  will  prove  for  all  practical  purposes  sufficient 
— the  youngest  age  at  which  camels  ought  to  be  taken  for  the 
service  being  six  years. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  molars  or  back  teeth,  which 
have  but  little  interest  with  regard  to  the  judging  of  age,  the 
camel  of  full  age  has  in  the  lower  jaw  six  incisors,  or  front  teeth, 
and  two  tushes,  or  canine  teeth,  occupying  the  usual  position, 
as  in  the  horse,  etc.,  immediately  posterior  to  the  third  pair,  or 
corner,  incisors  or  nippers.  As  in  the  cow,  etc.,  there  are  no  incisors 
in  the  top  jaw,  their  place  being  occupied  by  a  tough  pad  ;  but 
there  is  a  well-developed  canine  tooth  corresponding  with  that 
in  the  lower  jaw  on  either  side,  and  in  addition  two  smaller 
teeth  of  the  same  description  (one  anterior  and  one  posterior  to 
each  of  those  already  described),  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  easy 
description,  I  will  designate  the  secondary  canine  teeth ;  the 
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central  ones  and  those  in  the  lower  jaw  being  called  the  princi¬ 
pal.  The  full  mouth  of  teeth,  therefore,  consists  of  six  incisors 
and  two  canine  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  six  canine  teeth  in 
the  upper. 

As  in  other  animals,  there  are  two  distinct  sets  of  teeth — the 
milk  teeth  in  the  young  animal,  which  are  ultimately  shed,  and 
replaced  by  the  permanent  set.  The  difference  in  appearance 
between  these  two  sets  of  teeth  as  to  size,  shape,  etc.,  is  so 
marked,  that  the  most  casual  observer  may  learn  to  distinguish 
them  after  the  inspection  of  a  very  few  mouths. 

Starting,  then,  at  two  years  of  age,  the  animal  will  be  found 
to  have  six  incisor  teeth  in  front,  and  one  canine  tooth  on  either 
side  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  one  canine  tooth  on  either  side  in  the 
upper.  All  these  teeth  are  of  the  temporary  or  milk  class.  The 
incisors,  small,  white,  chisel-shaped,  with  sharp  edges ;  the  canine 
teeth,  small  and  pointed,  the  upper  ones  especially  so. 

At  three  years  of  age  the  incisor  teeth  have  become  blunt  on 
their  edges,  the  extent  of  wear  decreasing  from  the  centre  pair 
to  the  corner  teeth,  of  which  the  cutting  surfaces  are  still  toler¬ 
ably  freshc 

At  four  years  of  age  the  incisors  are  much  worn  down,  fully 
to  half  their  length  ;  presenting,  instead  of  the  flat,  chisel-shape, 
the  appearance  of  a  set  of  round  pegs  set  wide  apart  in  the  jaw, 
and  are  much  discoloured.  This  wear  increases  up  till  nearly 
flve  years  of  age,  when  the  temporary  teeth  will  be  frequently 
found  to  be  worn  quite  down  to  the  gums.  The  mouth  at  this 
period  might  appear  to  the  uninitiated  to  be  that  of  a  very  old 
animal ;  but  the  smallness  of  the  remains  of  the  teeth,  and  more 
particularly  the  absence  of  the  powerful  tushes  seen  in  the  older 
mouth,  wall  readily  mark  the  difference. 

At  about  five  years  of  age  the  first  permanent  incisors  are  cut, 
and  a  series  of  very  marked  changes  commences  in  the  mouth. 
Two  large,  broad,  chisel-shaped  teeth  spring  up  in  the  front  or 
centre  of  the  louver  jaw,  and  speedily  grow  to  a  considerable 
length,  showing  a  very  marked  contrast  to  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  temporary  teeth.  The  animal  is  now  described  in  the 
vernacular  as  do  uk,  having  been  previously  known  as  chatri. 

At  about  six  years  of  age  the  second  pair  of  incisors  appears, 
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one  tooth  on  either  side  of  the  centre  pair,  and  the  camel  is  known 
as  chowga. 

At  seven  years  of  age  the  last,  or  corner,  incisors  are  cut,  and 
the  title  chiga  is  applied. 

Between  seven  and  eight  years  of  age  the  tushes  in  the  lower 
jaw  are  cut,  quickly  followed  by  those  in  the  upper.  At  about 
eight  years  old  these  canine  teeth  have  attained  a  length  bringing 
them  fairlv  on  a  level  with  the  incisors,  and  the  latter  named  are 
fully  up,  level  with  each  other,  the  centre  pair  showing  signs  of 
wear  on  their  cutting  surfaces  ;  the  second  also,  but  in  less 
degree  ;  the  corner  pair  being  quite  unworn.  The  camel  is  now 
described  as  nesh  ox  jew  an,  and  may  be  considered  in  its  prime. 

The  two  secondary  tushes  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw  are 
cut  after  this  date  ;  but  I  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  fix  the  exact 
period,  and,  from  a  considerable  number  of  observations,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  they  are  somewhat  irregular  in  their  time 
of  appearing. 

Increasing  age  is  marked  by  the  wearing  down  of  the  incisors, 
the  cutting  surfaces  becoming  more  and  more  blunt,  contracted 
from  side  to  side,  and  wider  from  front  to  back,  until,  in  the  very 
old  animal,  they  become,  as  in  the  four-year-old,  worn  down  to 
mere  stumps.  The  principal  pairs  of  tushes  increase  gradually 
in  length,  and,  from  holding  a  position  somewhat  sloping  forward 
in  the  mouth,  get  upright,  and,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  upper 
ones,  eventually  curve  backward.  In  very  old  animals  the  tushes 
are  worn  by  friction  against  each  other.  Another  description  of 
wear  ,  in  the  incisors  is  also  seen  in  animals  between  three  and 
four  years  of  age,  and  also  after  eight  years  of  age ;  that  is,  when 
the  temporary  and  permanent  teeth  are  respectively  beginning  to 
show  wear.  There  is  an  indentation  of  the  sides  and  tops  of  the 
teeth,  caused  possibly  by  friction  in  the  act  of  jerking  the  head, 
to  break  off  foliage  in  browsing. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  at  one  period  of  the  animal’s  life,  namely, 
from  four  to  five  years  of  age,  the  mouth  is  almost  devoid  of 
teeth ;  and  from  five  to  quite  six  years  of  age,  when  four  teeth 
are  fully  established,  there  must  be  considerable  difficulty  in 
gathering  food,  this  being  increased  by  the  tenderness  of  mouth 
caused  by  the  cutting  of  the  permanent  teeth.  It  is  at  this  age 
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when,  it  may  be  reasonably  argued  from  our  knowledge  of  other 
classes  of  animals,  the  camel  is  most  subject  to  disease,  and  as 
little  fit  for  physical  exertion  as  at  any  period  of  its  life,  that 
large  numbers  are  purchased  ;  and  I  can,  from  personal  observa¬ 
tion,  vouch  for  the  fact  that  very  many  of  those  which  have  died 
were  of  this  class. 


MALIGNANT  CROWN-SCAB. 

BY  WM.  ASBEY  HURRELL,  M.R.C.V.S.,  SOUTH  MINSTER,  ESSEX. 

In  August  of  1879,  the  cob  in  question,  belonging  to  Robert 
Page,  Es(p,T)'own  Hall,  Bradwell-on-Sea,  was  first  taken  with  a 
swelling  imftiediately  round  the  coronary  band  of  all  four  feet. 
This  swelli^’was  libt  and  painful  to  the  touch,  but  no  lameness 
was  present,^ beyond  a  slight  stiffness.  Ordered  fomentations, 
cooling  lotion  ^^to  the  parts,  and  gave  him  a  dose  of  physic,  and 
afterwards  alterative  medicines.  In  a  few"  days  suppuration  set 
in  ajt  various  parts  of  all  four  coronets,  and  the  wounds  soon 
became  confluent  and  extended  all  the  way  round  each  coronet, 
the  exudation  being  very  fcetid  and  unhealthy.  This  suppura¬ 
ting  band  on  each  foot  was  about  an  inch  in  width,  and  presented 
a  very  fiery  appearance  ;  there  was  a  great  amount  of  irritation, 
which  was  evinced  by  the  animal  persistently  either  rubbing  or 
biting  them,  and  which  caused  them  to  bleed  very  much.  The 
disease  soon  began  to  extend  up  his  legs  at  various  parts, 
principafly  below  the  fetlocks,  although  some  were  up  as  high  as 
the  knees  and  hocks,  and  seemed  well-defined  ulcers,  causing 
much  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  and  discharging  a  very  un¬ 
healthy-looking  pus  ;  in  about  a  week  from  their  commencement 
they  would  dry  up.  Poultices  were  tried,  also  dressings  of  Sol. 
Zinci  Chlor.  one  to  twelve,  for  the  removal  of  the  smell,  as  it  was 
so  offensive;  gave  him  Pulv.  Arsenic  combined  with  Cupri  Sulph. 
and  good  food.  This  treatment  had  no  good  effect.  I  then  tried 
various  other  remedies — viz.,  Cupri  Sulph.  lotion,  digestives, 
astringent  lotions  and  powders.  Argent.  Nitras.  undiluted.  Oxide, 
Carbonate  and  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  Carbolics  ;  but  nothing  had  the 
slightest  effect  on  him.  If  he  was  kept  in  a  loose-box  his  legs 
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would  swell  very  much,  and  the  stench  from  his  coronets  was 
just  like  a  cancerated  smell.  His  health  all  this  time  appeared 
good,  appetite  good,  and  he  always  seemed  best  when  running 
in  a  dry  pasture.  This  continued  until  the  end  of  October,  when 
the  coronary  band  appeared  much  more  swollen,  and  quite  over¬ 
lapped  the  top  of  the  hoofs.  In  the  middle  of  November,  the 
hoofs  apparently  began  to  loose  their  attachment,  especially 
round  the  heels  and  frogs.  In  December  they  much  more  de¬ 
tached,  and  the  groom  asked  me  to  allow  him  to  try  some 
dressing  which  some  one  had  given  him,  and  which,  I  believe, 
contained  nitric  acid,  verdigris,  and  treacle.  Anyhow,  what  with 
that  dressing,  keeping  him  well  and  giving  him  the  Liquor  Arseni- 
calis,  the  coronets  began  to  lose  their  stench,  and  became  much 
drier ;  so  that  during  the  winter,  with  simply  a  dressing  of  tar, 
he  got  apparently  quite  well,  and  was  then  turned  on  to  the  grass 
marshes  to  graze.  By  the  beginning  of  May,  he  had  cast  his  old 
hoofs  and  appeared  progressing ;  so  that  he  would  again  be  of 
use.  About  the  middle  of  June,  the  man  in  attendance  noticed 
him  purging  slightly,  but  attached  no  importance  to  it  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  found  he  had  wasted  very 
much.  He  then  had  him  brought  to  a  loose-box,  and  then  came 
for  assistance.  On  examination  I  found  he  was  miserably  thin 
and  wasted,  an  eruption  nearly  all  over  him.  His  faeces  were 
almost  as  thin  as  water,  very  offensive,  and  covered  with  air- 
bubbles  ;  pulse  60,  and  weak ;  respiration  normal ;  mucous 
membranes  of  mouth  and  conjunctiva  very  pale  and  yellow  ; 
there  was  also  a  slight  disposition  to  break  out  round  the  top  of 
each  of  his  hoofs.  Gave  him  01.  Lini,  Tr.  Opii  cum  Hg.  Cl.  3  gs., 
and  followed  this  up  with  the  usual  astringent  medicine.  Al¬ 
lowed  him  gruel  to  drink,  instead  of  water,  as  he  was  extremely 
thirsty,  and  any  kind  of  dry  food  he  fancied,  oat  and  bean 
sheaves,  oil-cake,  white  peas,  old  hay,  etc.,  his  appetite  being 
very  capricious,  and  he  ate  very  little.  As  he  appeared  to  get 
no  better,  except  in  the  eruption,  we  gave  him  the  Nitro-Muriate 
of  Iron.  Afterwards  we  tried  Plumbi  Acet.  and  Tannic  Acid  aa5j 
per  dose  night  and  morning  in  milk,  but  with  no  good  result. 
He  daily  became  more  emaciated,  and  by  the  end  of  July  he  was 
a  ‘‘walking  skeleton.”  His  coronets  were  nearly  as  bad  as  when 
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first  attacked,  and  his  lips  were  much  swollen  and  cracked ;  they 
emitted  the  same  cancerous  smell,  and  had  nearly  the  same 
appearance  as  his  coronets.  So  we  persuaded  the  owner  to  have 
him  destroyed  on  August  14th,  and  the  autopsy  revealed  the 
following  alterations  : — On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  bowels 
appeared  very  pale  in  colour,  and  there  were  petechial  spots  and 
patches  on  various  parts.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
appeared  much  thicker  and  corrugated,  and  the  villous  portion 
seemed  almost  destroyed,  the  change  in  colour  between  the 
villous  and  cuticular  portions  being  almost  imperceptible.  The 
food  in  the  stomach  was  almost  of  a  fluid  description,  and  in  all 
the  bowels  quite  so.  The  lining  membrane  along  the  track  of 
all  the  small  bowels  was  m.uch  thickened,  and  the  calibre  of  the 
bowel  very  much  smaller  than  normal,  and  in  the  large  bowels 
this  membrane  was  thrown  up  into  dense  rolls,  and  very  much 
puckered  ;  spleen  healthy ;  liver  apparently  healthy,  with  the 
exception  of  the  coats  and  the  bile  ducts,  which  were  much 
thickened  ;  kidneys  healthy ;  heart  normal  in  size,  very  pale  in 
colour,  firm  to  the  touch,  and  structure  not  easily  broken  down  ; 
mesenteric  glands  and  lacteals  much  enlarged,  especially  along 
the  broad  band  of  the  double  colon  ;  lu  ngs  healthy,  with  the 
exception  of  being  slightly  nodulated  or  thickened  at  parts  on 
their  surface ;  discharge  from  nostrils  of  a  purulent  character, 
and  the  Schneiderian  membrane  of  a  dull  leaden  hue — almost 
black  in  places,  but  no  signs  of  ulcers  ;  no  accumulation  of  pus 
in  the  sinuses  of  the  head  ;  blood  very  frothy,  thin,  and  very 
slowly  coagulated;  examined  microscopically,  the  corpuscles 
immediately  ran  together,  forming  roitleaitXy  and  soon  afterwards 
many  of  them  became  stellate. 

In  the  above  autopsy  I  was  rather  disappointed,  as  I  quite 
expected  to  have  found  something  rather  more  definite,  in  the 
form  of  a  cancerous  tumour  affecting  the  bowels  ;  but  I  consider 
it  a  decided  case  of  blood-poisoning. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  his  submaxillary  glands  were  much 
enlarged,  but  did  not  suppurate. 

Is  this  in  any  way  related  to  Farcy  or  Glanders  } 

[We  know  nothing  of  the  pathology  of  “  Malignant  Crown- 
Scab,”  never  having  to  our  knowledge  seen  any  rtialady  which 
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received  that  name,  though  we  are  aware  that  in  very  ancient 
books  on  farriery  such  a  malady  is  described.  The  disease  had 
no  relation  to  Glanders,  in  our  opinion,  but  was  in  ail  probability 
Lymphsemia  and  Lymphadenoma — at  least,  the  condition  of  the 
mesenteric  and  other  lymphatic  glands,  lungs,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
constitutional  symptoms  exhibited  before  death,  would  lead  to 
this  supposition.] 


NOTES  ON  NATURA  VERA  OF  BURSATTI  AND 

CANKER.’’ 

BY  RICHARD  W.  BURKE,  THIRD  YEAR  STUDENT,  DICK 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

I. — Bursatti. 

History. — One  would  imagine  that  comprehensive  works  on  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  this  disease — one  which  has  probably 
done  more  injury  to  horse-owners  in  India  than  any  other  which 
equine  flesh  is  heir  to — would  be  prolific,  and  that  a  subject  of 
such  engrossing  interest  to  the  Government  would  be  taken  in 
hand  by  a  body  of  veterinary  surgeons  appointed  by  it,  who 
would  regard  it  in  a  scientific  light  and  through  the  medium  of 
scientific  paraphernalia.  Far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  paucity 
of  articles  on  the  subject  would  surprise  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  widespread  nature  of  the  disease.  I  believe  the  sum  total  of 
the  literature  of  Bursatti  is  comprised  in  a  few  meagre  articles 
written  by  different  veterinary  surgeons  at  intervals  “  few  and  far 
between,”  and  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  our  journals  and  per¬ 
haps  a  few  “happy  thoughts  ”  and  other  “bright  ideas”  scattered 
through  the  columns  of  Indian  periodicals.  This  state  of  affairs 
has,  of  course,  brought  about  its  natural  results  ;  the  absurd 
attempts  made  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  disease  being  often 
so  grotesquely  humorous,  that,  were  not  the  contrary  evident 
from  the  almost  painful  earnestness  of  the  context,  the  reader 
would  give  the  writer  credit  for  being  a  small  kind  of  wag,  and 
the  diversity  of  opinions  as  to  the  treatment  of  it  being  as 
numerous  as  the  languages  spoken  under  the  shadow  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel.  Out  of  the  very  many  examples  at  m.y  command,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  merely  mentioning  the  following  one : 
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A  veterinary  surgeon  of  great  experience  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  disease  is  present  in  the  blood  as  a  humour,  which  first 
appears  in  the  form  of  Farcy  buds,  and,  to  prove  its  analogy  to 
it,  he  reminds  you  of  the  fact  of  Farcy  being  also  due  to  a 
“  humour  ”  in  the  blood  !  This  style  of  logic,  in  which  two 
premises  keep  throwing  the  ball,”  as  it  were,  to  each  other,  and 
this  novel  form  of  deduction,  which  is  strongly  suggestive  of  the 
question  once  put  to  his  class  by  a  renowned  Grecian  philosopher 
when  he  puzzled  them  by  asking,  “  Which  was  first  created,  the 
hen  or  the  egg  ?  is  brought  forward  by  this  learned  gentleman 
to  contravert  the  then  general  belief  that  Bursatti  was  merely  the 
Syphilis  of  the  horse. 

Time  and  space,  or  both,  are  too  valuable  to  make  comment 
on  other  like  productions  on  this  occasion. 

Of  the  hQst  practical  accounts  of  the  disease  hitherto  given,  the 
first  in  merit  are  those  by  Messrs.  Oliphant  and  Meyrick  ;  the 
next,  by  Mr.  F.  Smith.  All  the  others  I  have  seen  are  useless 
and  misleading. 

To  Mr.  F.  F.  Collins,  of  Indian  renown,  is  due  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  disease  was  probably 
parasitic  in  its  origin.  If  this  theory  be  true,  the  domestic  fiy  may 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  intermediate  “  host  ”  or  bearer  ” 
in  the  production  of  the  disease.  But  Mr.  Collins,  and  after  him. 
Mr.  Smith,  would  have  us  believe  that  it  is  in  no  case  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  jiy,  but  that  the  only  medium  of  transmission  is 
water.  With  all  due  deference  to  their  opinion,  I  must  observe, 
that,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  disease  being  truly  parasitic,  it  is 
far  more  probable,  and  this  for  many  reasons,  to  suppose  that 
files  act  as  readier  mediate  means  of  conveying  the  parasites  than 
water.  It  is  nothing  very  surprising  to  think  that  flies  carry  on 
them  certain  vegetable  forms,  and  germinate  these  on  suitable 
soils.  Thus  several  varieties  of  flies  to  be  found  in  the  West 
Indies  have  been  noticed  to  possess  vegetable  growths  projecting 
from  them.  Professor  Balfour  describes  the  Sporendonema  muscce 
as  a  vegetable  form  which  grows  on  the  body  of  a  fly  in  the 
tropics  ;  several  other  forms  have  been  noticed  on  the  bodies  of 
flies  in  Australia ;  and,  under  the  heading  “  Disease  due  to 
Fungi,”  in  the  Veterinary  Journal  for  February,  1880,  it  is 
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stated  “  that  the  common  house-fly  is  often  killed  by  a  fungus  ; 
that  this  fungus  acts  as  well  as  yeast  for  baking  and  brewing 
purposes.”  In  like  manner,  therefore,  it  might  rightly  have  been 
supposed,  in  the  absence  of  02cr  present  knowledge^  that  the  flies 
about  India  were  infected  with  the  spores  of  some  peculiar  fungus, 
and  that  these  were  deposited  by  them  in  the  skin  of  the  horse, 
giving  rise  to  the  destructive  changes  of  the  disease.  Following 
this  out,  I  purposed  to  get  to  the  root  of  the  notion,  and  to  see 
how  far  it  would  hold  gold.  During  the  first  summer  session 
(1878)  in  Dr.  Cunningham’s  class  of  Practical  Histology,  I  sec¬ 
tioned  and  “mounted  ”  several  specimens  from  the  sores  and  lungs 
of  an  animal  th  subject  of  the  disease..  On  examining  these 
under  a  one-fourth  objective,  I  could  then  make  nothing  of  them  ; 
but  in  the  following  holidays  I  found  the  disease  to  be  Cancroid 
epithelioma^  and  this  has  since  been  verified  by  me  by  the  use  of 
higher  powers. 

On  the  subject  being  mentioned  to  Mr.  George  Kettlewell, 
Senior  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  Saharunpore  Government 
stud  and  a  recognized  specialist  at  the  microscope,  he  said  he  was 
in  perfect  agreement  with  the  results  of  my  investigation,  and 
that  in  his  search  into  the  microscopic  characters  of  the  disease, 
made  some  twelve  years  or  more  ago,  he  also  considered  it  to  be 
Epithelial  Cancer. 

Having  once  arrived  at  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  the  part 
played  by  flies  in  the  production  of  it  became  very  readily 
apparent  to  me.  It  is  allowed  that  when  any  irritant  is  applied 
to  the  tissues  an  abnormal  process  is  set  up.  But  all  irritants, 
we  know,  do  not  occasion  like  results,  the  character  of  the 
future  product  being  always  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
irritant  applied.  Thus,  for  example,  the  bite  of  certain  snakes 
may  be  so  intensely  poisonous  as  to  occasion  almost  instantaneous 
death  of  the  entire  organism  of  the  animal  bitten ;  that  of 
another,  being  of  a  degree  lower  in  kind,  may  occasion  an  inflam¬ 
mation  so  acute  and  rapid  as  to  lead  to  gangrene  of  the  part 
bitten,  but  not  general  death ;  whilst,  thirdly,  the  irritation  of  a 
short  hot  pipe,  still  less  active  in  its  operation,  leads  to  cancer  of 
the  lips  and  tongue.  Why  cannot,  therefore,  the  irritation  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  sting  of  a  fly  occasion  similar  results  to  that  of  a 
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hot  pipe  in  the  case  of  a  smoker;  or,  again,  of  soot  in  the  case  of 
a  chimney-sweeper?  The  mode  of  its  action,  or  the  theovy  of 
assimilation  (as  applied  to  the  spread  of  the  sores)  dependent 
upon  such  action,  will  be  explained  by  me  at  considerable  length 
at  a  future  period. 

Defi7iition  of  Bursatti. — It  may  be  defined  to  be  a  non-enthetic 
(non-specific),  malignant,  recurrent  disease,  having  an  extraneous 
origin,  and  being  characterised  by  a  passive,  non-inflammatory, 
slow,  and  insidious  course  throughout.  Its  mode  of  invasion  is 
more  the  result  of  self-multiplication  and  neighbouring  assimila¬ 
tion  than  of  any  active  surrounding  inflammatory  degeneration. 

Etiology. — The  theory  that  the  primary  (local)  manifestation 
of  the  disease  was  merely  the  partial  result  of  a  diffused  hidden 
cause,  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  tension  to  which  it  gave 
partial  vent,”  no  longer  bears  the  test  of  clinical  observation. 
Writers  on  human  cancer  also  state  that  the  amended  theory  of 
cancer  recognises  no  cancerous  cachexy,  no  cancerous  tension, 
except  such  general  ill-health  as  gradually  supervenes  on  the 
progress  of  cancer. 

I  have  had  sufficient  experience  of  Bursatti  to  say  that  it  is 
the  ultimate  cause  of  blood-poisoning,  and  not  the  result  oi  such  ; 
the  secondary  cachexia  being  the  completion  of  progressive  con¬ 
tamination  from  the  one  first  established  focus  of  disease,  ex- 
trinsecus.  The  several  evidences  in  proof  of  this  assertion  will 
receive  publication  at  a  future  date. 

The  recurrent  nature  of  the  disease. — It  is  asked  why  the  disease, 
if  it  were  not  constitutio^ial,  should  be  recurrent  in  its  nature  ? 
This  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  either  owing  to  a  neglect 
in  early  removal,  or  from  insufficient  removal  of  the  cancerous 
cells  from  around  a  part,  the  disease,  though  having  escaped 
attention  for  a  temporary  period,  reappears  in  loco — with  equal 
virulence  if  in  the  latter  case,  or  even  pronounced  if  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  former  ;  because — 

(i.)  In  the  one  case  the  cancer-cells  from  the  original  part  have 
been  allowed  time  to  be  carried  to  the  system  by  the  lymphatics 
and  veins,  being  cast  into  the  lymph  and  blood-circuiation,  and 
becoming  impacted  as  emboli  in  the  smaller  vessels,  producing 
diffused  new  centres  of  infection,  until  cachexia  is  established, 
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when  it  reappears  in  its  secondary  condition  as  an  “  eliminative 
process,’’  the  suffering  of  the  patient  being  then  intensified  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  absorbed,  and  to  the  extent  of  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  disease.  • 

(2.)  In  the  other  case,  when  the  disease  reappears  in  the  same 
region  which  it  had  originally  occupied,  it  is  due  to  improper 
removal.  “  The  cancerous  infiltration  extends  to  a  considerable 
distance  around  the  tumour  into  integument,  which  to  the  naked 
eye  appears  quite  healthy,  but  with  the  microscope  will  afford 
unequivocal  evidence  of  the  existence  of  ^  cancer-germs  ’  diffused 
through  it.  The  cancer-infiltration  extends  like  a  halo  around 
the  original  tumour,  and  very  probably  shades  off  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  textures.  It  is  of  great  importance  in  determining  the 
question  of  operation  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  not  to  act  on  the 
supposition  of  the  tumour  being  distinctly  and  abruptly  defined’" 
(Erichsen). 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  recurrence  of  the  disease  is  simply 
a  proof  of  the  return  of  the  blood  to  a  diseased  condition  ;  but  it 
is  as  difficult  to  explain  the  quiescence  of  the  blood  during  this 
long  time  as  of  the  cancer-cells  externally. 

“  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,  many  years  ago,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  microscope  showed  disease  in  tissues  apparently 
healthy  when  in  close  proximity  to  diseased  organs ;  and  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  F.R.S.,  directed  attention  especially  to 
the  mischief  of  inadequate  operations  in  cases  of  cancer.  To  do 
your  patient  justice,  you  must  remove  the  entire  disease  in  all 
cases,  with  all  skin  which  may  be  least  implicated  so  as  to  have 
lost  its  healthy  softness,  any  of  the  other  structures  involved,  and 
any  glands  which  maybe  enlarged  ”  {Medical  Times  and  Gazette). 

When  the  disease  recurs  in  seats  other  than  the  primary,  it 
must  then,  and  then  only,  be  considered  as  an  eliminative  pro - 
cess,”  consequent  on  systemic  infection  having  been  established. 

I  have  occupied  so  much  space  in  connection  with  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  recurrence  by  the  disease,  because  on  the  first  occasion 
of  the  subject  of  Bursatti  being  read  in  this  country  at  the 
London  Veterinan.’-  Medical  Association,  Professor  Morton,  in 
the  chair,  the  cause  of  the  recurrence  of  the  disease  puzzled  all 
the  members  present,  and  it  was  then  agreed  by  them  that 
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because  the  disease  was  recurrent,  it  was  therefore,  ab  initio, 
constitutional  in  its  nature. 

If  the  disease  become  chronic,  its  potency  seems  modified 
during  the  winter,  only  to  reappear,  however,  with  augmented 
powers  of  destruction  in  the  succeeding  summer.  This  I  attri¬ 
bute  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  animal’s  system  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  approach  of  a  vitally  rich  atmosphere,  and  to  the 
vital  force  thereby  maintained  in  that  system  during  such 
weather. 

When  the  diseased  parts  are  thoroughly  removed,  the  wounds 
which  result  readily  heal  at  all  periods  of  the  year ;  if  on  the 
contrary,  the  edges  close  in,  leaving  one  or  more  fistulous  open¬ 
ings  from  which  there  is  a  constant  discharge  established,  which 
lasts  throughout  the  colder  season  of  the  year  in  very  many 
cases. 

Kunkurs. — Those  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  Bursatti 
are  already  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  bodies  in  connection 
with  that  disease.  Their  presence  constitutes  the  specific  charac¬ 
ter  of  both  Bursatti  and  Canker  in  the  feet  of  horses,  though  less 
often  detectable  in  the  latter. 

What  is  a  kunkur  }  It  is  the  ultimate  result  ( product )  of  an  aug¬ 
mented  endogenous  cell-growth  in  a  part  the  seat  of  an  applied 
stimulus  of  a  pecidiar  degree ;  the  stimulus  in  the  case  of 
Bursatti  being  afforded  by  the  sting  of  a  fly,  similar  to  that 
afforded  by  a  hot  pipe  and  soot  in  the  case  of  cancer  occurring 
in  the  human  subject,  or  to  that  occasioned  by  pricks  from  nails 
and  by  dirt  in  the  foot  of  the  horse,  in  the  formation  of 
“  canker.”  And  I  venture  to  define  this  peculiar  degree  as 
being  something  below  that  producing  true  inflammation,  yet 
resistent  and  continued  in  its  action. 

A  section  of  an  embryo7iic  kunkur  presents  sub-  or  endo-kiinkurs, 
imbedded  in  an  immensely-condensed  hyaline  or  slightly  fibril- 
lated  matrix. 

To  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  “kunkur,” 
it  is  necessary  that  its  section  be  examined  in  connection  with 
the  parent  section.  Those  desirous  of  observing  one  will  find  a 
good  engraving  of  it  in  Green’s  “Morbid  Pathology,”  page  193, 
and  several  others  of  lesser  interest  on  page  194.  These  represent 
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but  an  incomplete  stage  of  their  development.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  we  must  not  expect  to  find  them  shown 
in  the  matured  state  to  be  seen  in  cancer  of  the  human  patient. 
We  recognise  in  the  results  of  clinical  experience  an  “ossific  (cal¬ 
cific  T)  diathesis  ”  peculiar  to  the  equine  tribe,  which  suffices  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  us  the  ready  and  abundant  deposition  of  calcareous  matter 
taking  place  in  newly-forming  structures,  etc.  This  accounts  for  the 
“  human  ”  surgeon  being  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  a  thing 
as  “  kunkur''  in  connection  with  the  cancerous  sores  of  his  patient. 

Chemistry  of  kimkur. — i.  A  kunkur  when  heated  on  plati¬ 
num  foil  fuses  to  almost  an  insignificant  quantity  of  ash. 

“2.  It  is  calculated  to  contain  about  90  per  cent,  of  organic  to 
about  10  per  cent,  of  inorganic  matter. 

“  3.  The  ash,  when  tested,  shows  presence  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime  (phosphates  of  lime)” — (Shearer). 

The  carbonate  of  lime  (CaCOs)  that  must  also  have  formed  one 
of  its  constituents,  has,  by  heating  on  platinum  foil,  been  split  up 
into  lime  (CaO)  and  carbonic  acid  (CO2). 

No  other  structure  in  the  whole  animal  frame,  save  enamel, 
dentine,  and  bone  being  found  to  contain  more  than,  or  as  much 
as,  10  per  cent,  of  inorganic  matter,  we  may  safely  assume  that 
the  kunkers  have  become  the  seats  of  calcareous  (inorganic) 
deposition.  This  change  reminds  us  of  what  takes  place  in  the 
cacoplastic  deposits  in  the  coats  of  arteries  and  on  serous 
membranes,  constituting  what  is  erroneously  called  ossification. 
The  calcareous  conversion  of  Tubercle  and  Cancer  can  be 
explained  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  organic  matter  is 
absorbed,  and  the  earthy  salt  is  deposited  in  its  place.  This  is 
exactly  like  what  takes  place  in  true  petrifaction  of  organised 
bodies,  the  silica  or  calcareous  substance  being  substituted  mole¬ 
cule  for  molecule  ;  so  that,  when  all  is  converted  into  stone,  the 
shape  of  the  organised  body  is  retained.  And  we  further  learn 
from  this  that  the  matter  of  the  tubercles  may  be  absorbed  ” 
(“Principles  of  Medicine,”  by  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams). 

Theories  hitherto  advanced  regarding  the  nature  of  the  so- 
called  kunkur  of  this  disease. — From  Mr.  Smith’s  communica¬ 
tion  in  the  Veterinary  Journal  for  November  and  December, 
1879,  I  learn  that  four  theories  have  been  advanced  from  time  to 
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time  by  writers  to  The  Veterinarian.  These,  according  to  him^ 
represent  the  kunkur  as  being  either — 

(i)  Bony  (Western) ;  (2)  Aggregations  of  Scrofula  cells  with 
subsequent  calcareous  degeneration  (Hodgson) ;  (3)  Inspissated 
pus  (Phillips) ;  or  (4)  Substances  containing  crystals  of  uric  acid 
and  oxalate  of  lime  (Meyrick). 

(i.)  I  cannot  say  whether  Mr.  Western,  veterinary  surgeon, 
came  to  this  conclusion  from  any  microscopical  peculiarity  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  kunkurs,  or  whether  he,  as  others  have  done, 
attributed  to  them  this  character  simply  from  a  bony  resem¬ 
blance  they  possessed  in  their  feel  and  consistency.  Under  any 
circumstance  I  cannot  allow  that  it  is  any  more  than  a  mere 
conjecture  and  quite  untenable.  I  fail  to  observe  under  a  micro¬ 
scope  anything  like  the  establishment  in  these  kunkurs  of  a 
Haversian  system.  A  section  might  possibly  mislead  one  by 
its  resemblance  to  a  central  Haversian  canal,  having  around 
it  Haversian  osseous  lamellae,  with  lacunar  spaces ;  but  a  care- 
ful  examination  under  a  one-fourth  or  one-eighth  objective  at 
once  shows,  that  what  appear  as  the  Haversian  lamellae  and 
lacunar  spaces  are  nothing  more  than  the  concentrically-arranged 
spindle-shaped  cells  and  fibres  constituting  the  true  ^^concentric- 
globes  ”  or  “  nests  ”  which  are  seen  in  all  cases  of  epithelial 
cancer,  and  of  which  latter  they  form  a  parent  character. 

The  change  in  the  hardest  kunkur  approaches,  at  most,  to  the 
costal  cartilages  of  an  old  horse,  for  example,  but  does  not  assume 
the  characters  of  true  bone. 

Beside,  a  kunkur  is  not  nearly  so  rich  as  bony  matter  in  its 
organic  constitution,  as  proved  by  the  percentage  shown  in  Mr. 
Shearer’s  examination. 

(2.)  Mr.  Hodgson,  veterinary  surgeon,  is  right  in  the  sense 
that  true  tubercles  and  cancer  tubercles  (kunkurs)  do  resemble 
each  other  in  their  mode  of  degeneration,  viz.,  “fatty  and  cal¬ 
careous  metamorphoses;”  and  he  is  wrong  only  in  the  sense 
that  they  differ  in  their  microscopical  characters. 

(3.)  Mr.  Phillips,  veterinary  surgeon,  is  wholly  wrong  in  the 
sense  that  inspissated  puss  never  shows  a  solid  intercellular  sub¬ 
stance  (Erichsen),  and  possesses  no  cancer-cells. 

Mr.  F.  Smith,  M.R.C.V.S.,  writes: — “With  regard  to  the 
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question  of  the  scrofulous  nature  of  the  disease,  ....  the  brown 
cells  are  characteristically  different  from  Scrofula  cells,  and  the 
nodules  are  not  formed  of  inspissated  puss,  as  the  advocates  of 
the  Scrofula  theory  imagined.”  But  do  we  then  recognise  no 
other  distinction  between  the  true  tubercular  (Scrofula)  nodules, 
and  the  nodules  of  simple  inspissated  puss  beyond  the  presence 
in  the  former  of  Scrofula  cells  }  It  may  sometimes  be  difficult  to 
identify  what  are  known  as  Scrofula  cells. 

(4.)  The  words  of  the  author  of  this  theory  are  : — “Under 
my  microscope,  ‘  kunkur '  appears  to  be  formed  of  cells  mixed 
with  fibrinous  deposits,  and  somethnes  crystals  resembling  uric  acid 
and  oxalate  of  lime  (the  italics  are  mine) — some  portions  looking 
like  tubercle.” 

Both  in  true  tubercles  and  in  cancer  tubercles  (kunkurs)  we 
may  find  molecules  of  calcareous  matter,  of  pigment,  choles- 
terine,  and  other  crystals ;  but  at  what  length  do  we  arrive  if 
we  attempt  at  framing  out  anything  specific  from  these  ?  I  doubt 
their  explaining  in  any  way  the  etiology  of  this  disease  ;  and  the 
crystals,  therefore,  observed  by  I'^r.  Meyrick  must  be  considered 
accidental,  or  that  they  must  most  probably  have  been  some  of 
the  crystals  resulting  from  calcareous  deposition. 

(5.)  Mr.  Smith  mentions  a  fifth  theory,  in  connection  with 
which,  however,  he  rightly  acknowledges  the  very  untenable 
position  it  occupies.  This  relates  to  the  kunkurs  being  supposed 
to  be  “ova  of  animal  parasites.”  “  We  cannot,”  writes  the  author, 
“trace  any  of  the  processes  of  yelk  segmentation  in  them,  nor 
should  we  expect  to  find  white  fibres  enclosing  brown  cells  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  capsule  in  an  ovum.” 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  has  been  likened  to  Struma,  Syphilis, 
Glanders,  and  other  affections  ;  though  there  are  absolutely  no 
reasons  whatever  in  favour  of  such  a  comparison,  each  of  the 
diseases  being  of  a  totally  diverse  nature  to  the  others,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  special  and  peculiar  characteristics  of  its  own.  I  do  not 
see  that  there  is  the  least  analogy  between  Bursatti  and  any  of 
the  aforesaid  maladies.  The  circumstances  attending  each  case, 
a  prior  intimacy  with  the  disease,  the  period  of  its  occurrence, 
together  with  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  debris^  and  the 
results  of  inoculation,  will  always  enable  the  surgeon  to  deter- 
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mine  its  diagnosis.  Indeed,  what  practitioner  is  there,  in  the 
present  advanced  stage  of  the  profession,  who  will  attempt  to 
draw  such  absurd  parallels  between  diseases  which  are  now  well 
known  to  be  so  distinct  per  se  f 

The  only  disease  with  which  Bursatti  may  be  excusably  con¬ 
founded,  post  mortem,  and  that  when  we  have  not  the  history  of 
the  case,  is  Lymphadenoma  in  the  horse,  more  especially  if  ac¬ 
companied,  as  it  not  unfrequently  is,  by  Melanosis.  There  are, 
however,  other  distinctions,  macroscopic  and  microscopic,  which 
will  enable  us  to  differentiate  the  lesions  of  Bursatti  from  those 
of  Lymphadenoma  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Some  maintain  that  Lymphadenoma  is  propagable  by  inocu¬ 
lation,  although  this  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  proved. 
Bursatti  is  never  so  propagable. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — To  enter  into  the  minute  descrip¬ 
tion  of  post-mortem  characteristics  would  occupy  much  space. 
I  will,  therefore,  only  enumerate  the  structures  in  which  the 
presence  of  kunkurs  has  been  traced — viz.,  the  (i)  Lungs ;  (2) 
Liver ;  (3)  Spleen  ;  (4)  Mesenteric  glands  (J.  Burke)  ;  (5)  Visceral 
(mesentery)  and  parietal  peritoneum  (J.  Burke) ;  (6)  Pleura 
— visceral,  mediastinal,  and  costal  ;  (7)  Parotid  and  inguinal 
lymphatic  glands  (J.  Meyrick)  ;  *  (8)  Submaxilliary  lymphatic 
glands;  (9)  Bronchial  (J.  Burke);  (10)  Prepectoral  group  of 
lymphatics  found  at  the  entrance  to  the  thorax  (J.  Burke) ; 
(ii)  and  I  have  also  noticed  them  in  the  submucosa  of  the 
urethra,  occasioning  the  “squirts,”  and  sometimes  even  giving 
rise  to  retention  of  urine,  during  the  life  of  the  patient. 

The  heart  has  always  remained  structurally  normal. 

A  special  and  remarkable  feature  of  the  disease  is  that  no 
suppurative  changes  are  observed,  post  mortem,  as  a  rule.  And 
on  this  important  point  I  find  I  am  supported  by  the  experience 
of  Messrs.  Meyrick,  Oliphant,  and  J.  Burke. 

“In  cancer,  in  but  few  cases,”  says  Dr.  Haldane,  “is  softening 
found  to  have  taken  place,  and  when  met  with  it  has  been  rather 
the  result  of  a  process  of  than  of  comparatively  gradual 

inflammatory  disintegrationi' 

*  Vide  report  of  a  post-mortein  examination  of  an  Arab  stallion,  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Horse-breeding  Operations  in  India. 
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John  Hunter  says: — “The  cancer,  although  it  produces  a 
secretion^  yet  does  not  produce  fuss  till  exposed  ;  it  does  not 
siippurate  till  inflammation  comes  on,  and  even  seldom  then,  for 
true  suppuration  arises  from  infiammationC 

The  kunkurs  may  be  intimately  adherent  to  the  surrounding 
lung- tissue,  simulating  the  post-mortem  manifestation  of  Lym- 
phadenoma ;  or  they  may  be  in  as  many  places  encapsuled,  and 
simulate  the  characters  of  Tuberculosis ;  more  often,  however, 
they  present  the  former  appearance. 

The  material  of  Lymphadenoma  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  structure  of  the  organ,  never  showing  a  capsule  unless  it  has 
undergone  secondary  change ;  and  Professor  Walley  maintains 
that  it  never  undergoes  calcareous  and  seldom  fatty  degenera¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  is  thus  very  different  from  tubercle  and  cancer. 

The  process  of  acute  retrogressive  changes  in  Tuberculosis, 
and  the  beautifully  shown  central  stars  of  hyperaemia  in  lym- 
phadenomatous  structure,  however,  are  characters  which  at  once 
differentiate  the  two  last-named  maladies  from  the  one  under 
consideration,  Bursatti. 

There  is  one  more  distinctive  character  which  I  think  may  be 
a  great  guide  to  the  surgeon  in  the  post-7nortem  diagnosis,  and 
that  is  the  peculiar  slimy  condition  of  the  products  in  organs  the 
seat  of  Lymphadenoma,  which  is  altogether  absent  in  Tubercu¬ 
losis  and  Cancer  (Bursatti),  and  indeed  peculiarly  symptomatic 
of  the  first  alone.  This  condition  once  seen  cannot  again  be 
mistaken. 

II. — Canker  in  the  Feet  of  Horses. 

This  is  also  Cancroid  Epithelioma.  Results  from  pricks  of 
nails,  irritation  by  dirt,  gravel,  etc.,  and  frequently  also  from 
Bursatti  of  the  fetlocks,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  disease 
downwards.  I  may  in  future  say  more  on  this  subject.  For  the 
present,  the  reader  may  himself  weigh  my  statement  by  putting 
it  to  the  test  under  a  microscope,  and  by  making  post-mortem 
examinations  of  animals  the  subject  of  this  disease.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  surprising  to  practitioners  in  this  country,  and  indeed 
even  to  those  out  in  India,  where  the  disease  is  commoner,  to  be 
told  that  the  so-called  “  kunkurs  ”  are  also  abundantly  noticed  in 
sections  of  the  growths  from  cases  of  Canker  in  the  feet. 
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Post-mortem  examinations  that  have  been  made  before  me 
have  proved  equally  convincing  as  to  the  cancerous  nature  of 
the  disease.  But  only  in  such  as  have  developed  a  marked 
cachexia  will  characteristic  lesions  be  evinced. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Epithelioma  ”  is  the  least 
malignant  of  all  the  cancers  ;  and  its  systemic  invasion,  there¬ 
fore,  is  correspondingly  slow. 


‘^ANTHRAX”  IN  THE  LOGAR  VALLEY,  NORTHERN 

AFGHANISTAN. 

NOTES  BY  CHARLES  CLAYTON,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ROYAL  ARTILLERY, 

AFGHANISTAN. 

As  an  addition  to  the  already  rich  'history  of  the  disease  under 
consideration,  these  notes  may  possess  some  interest.  They 
are  not  as  complete  as  I  could  v/ish,  but  in  a  country  like 
this,  and  with  our  limited  and  incomplete  means,  it  is  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  carry  out  one’s  views.  What  follows  is  relative  to  an 
outbreak  of  the  malady  among  some  baggage  ponies  attached  to 
the  transport  department  of  this,  the  3rd  Division,  North  Afghan¬ 
istan,  Field  Force — transfers  from  the  Cabul  force,  and  received 
at  Charasia,  about  eight  miles  from  the  Sherpur  cantonment. 

Before  going  any  further,  I  may  remark  that  during  the  nine¬ 
teen  months  I  have  passed  in  Afghanistan,  on  the  march  to 
Kandahar,  at  Kandahar,  on  the  road  to  Girisch,  and  that  to  Cabul, 
although  I  have  been  in  charge,  in  turn,  at  various  periods,  of  all 
the  batteries  of  artillery  and  transport  department,  and  have 
occasionally  been  asked  to  attend  the  horses  of  the  irregular 
cavalry  regiments  of  the  force,  I  have  not  up  to  recently  seen  a 
single  case  of  ‘‘  Loodianah  ”  or  ‘"  Anthrax.” 

On  the  1st  July  last,  I  saw  the  first  true  case,  but  then  not 
until  two  or  three  of  the  ponies  of  the  corps  had  died  suddenly. 
Directly  I  became  assured  of  the  nature  of  the  malady,  I  lost  no 
time  in  communicating  with  the  Director-General  of  transport  in 
Sherpur,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  when  the  ponies  had  been 
purchased,  how  long  they  had  been  in  our  possession,  whether  they 
had  all  been  picketed  in  one  place,  etc.,  etc.  The  Brigade-Major 
of  transport  kindly  provided  me  with  the  necessary  information, 
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which  was  as  follows — viz.,  all  the  ponies  were  bought  in 
Cabul  three  weeks  before,  and  up  to  the  time  they  were  made 
over  to  the*  3rd  Division,  on  the  23rd  June,  1880.  They 
are  most  of  them  Turkistanees  or  Cabulees,  excepting  one  or 
two,  bought  from  officers ;  they  were  all  quartered  together  in 
cantonments,  and  no  cases  or  deaths  occurred  among  them 
since  the  date  of  purchase.  It  is  important  to  note,  as  remarked 
by  the  Brigade-Major,  that  no  cases  of  “  Loodianah  ”  had 
occured  in  Sherpur  since  early  spring,  and  even  then  only  three 
or  four  cases  were  registered  ;  thus  making  the  incubative  stage, 
although  not  fixed,  of  some  length. 

Another  point  worthy  of  notice  is  the  success  which  attended 
the  administration  of  carbolic  acid  in  the  only  case  treated,  and 
of  which  more  complete  details  are  given  below. 

Deaths  having  occurred  very  suddenly  and  at  rather  long 
intervals,  as  seen  by  the  dates  attached  to  each  case,  I  resolved, 
in  conjunction  with  Veterinary  Surgeon  Goldsmith,  A.V.D,,  who 
most  kindly  rendered  his  services  and  assisted  me  to  make  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  the  thermometer,  to  examine  every  pony,  and  exclude 
from  the  ranks  all  those  whose  temperature  was  found  to  be 
over  1 01^.  This  measure  was  accordingly  carried  out  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  and  I  append  a  synopsis  of  the  result. 
In  most  cases  the  temperature  was  taken  per  rectum,  in  one 
case  per  mouth  ;  in  eleven  cases,  as  the  ponies  were  very  difficult 
to  approach  and  thermometers  not  easily  procurable,  no  results 
were  obtained. 
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I  have  isolated  twenty-seven  ponies  and  numbered  them 
carefully  on  the  near  fore-foot,  the  same  as  troop-horses,  to  avoid 
any  mistakes  or  confusion.  Will  take  their  temperature  day  by 
day,  in  the  morning  before  8  a.m.,  when  the  division  is  halted, 
and  in  the  evening,  under  other  circumstances.  Later  on,  the 
results  of  this  investigation  will  be  communicated.  The  eleven 
ponies  whose  temperature  is  over  102^  are  receiving  Ac.  Carbol. 
51.,  mixed  with  coarse  sugar  and  made  into  a  ball,  once  daily. 
To-day,  the  23rd  July,  the  medicine  was  given  at  12.30  p.m. 

I  may  remark  that  ail  the  ponies  were  not  examined  the  same 
day.  The  mares,  forty-nine  in  number,  were  examined  on  the 
2ist,  between  5.20  and  6.30  p.m.;  the  entire  ponies  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  22nd,  between  6.10  and  7.30,  and  from  5.30  to  7  p.m. 
It  was  generally  found  there  was  a  difference  of  2^,  at  least,  be¬ 
tween  the  temperature  of  the  ponies  taken  in  the  morning  and  that 
taken  at  eventide,  at  the  latter  period  of  the  day  the  thermometer 
being  the  highest. 

The  ponies  are  standing  in  the  open  at  the  rear  of  the  camp, 
covered  at  night  with  one  blanket,  and  receiving  as  rations  two 
seers,  or  about  four  pounds,  of  whatever  corn  is  procurable, — in 
this  locality  Indian  corn  ;  and  six  seers  of  hhoosa,  or  chopped 
wheat-straw — I  should  say  fine  straw.  They  are  watered  at  a 
running  stream  twice  daily. 

About  100  of  them  are  in  very  fair  condition,  the  rest  are  low, 
and  are  receiving  in  consequence  three-quarter  seer  of  grain  extra, 
on  my  recommendation.  The  twenty-seven  separated  from  the 
others  get  three  seers  of  grain  per  diem. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  elevation  of  the 
encamping  ground,  whence  I  write,  and  where  the  animals 
are,  is  6,400  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  the  barometric  pressure 
23.40  ;  the  temperature  varying  between  55^^  and  95*^ — that  is  to 
say,  40*^  in  twenty-four  hours  :  a  most  trying  climate  for  both 
man  and  beast. 

These  statements  made,  I  will  proceed  to  give  more  complete 
details  of  the  several  cases. 

First  case  that  came  under  my  notice  occurred,  as  stated  above, 
on  the  1st  July.  The  subject  had  died  suddenly  during  the 
night,  although  nothing  unusual  had  been  remarked  by  the 
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attendants  at  the  time  of  evening  feed.  As  soon  as  I  could^ 
about  6  a.m.,  I  made  an  examination  of  the  body,  and  found  the 
following  lesions — viz.,  bright  yellow  effusion  into  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  lower  half  of  the  neck,  around  the  trachea,  oesopha- 
gus  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  cervical  region,  pectoral  muscles,  and 
between  the  fore  extremities  and  trunk.  The  muscles  were  pale 
and  flabby.  On  opening  the  thorax  a  large  quantity  of  reddish- 
yellow  fluid  escaped,  I  should  think  about  four  gallons.  The  medias¬ 
tinum  was  highly  injected;  the  lungs,  of  normal  size, were  of  a  bright 
roseate  hue  and  extremely  light,  the  tissue  being  thoroughly 
permeated  with  air.  The  sub-pleural  connective  tissue  was 
visibly  infiltrated,  especially  in  two  or  three  points  on  the  anterior 
border  of  the  left  lung  ;  the  bronchial  divisions  of  all  dimensions 
were  surrounded  by  a  circle  varying  in  thickness,  of  a  bright- 
yellow  effusion.  The  glands  at  the  entrance  of  the  chest  were 
enveloped  in  a  semi-fluid  mass  of  darkish  hue  ;  the  posterior 
aorta  and  oesophagus  in  their  thoracic  portion  being  also  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  mass  of  the  same  nature ;  extravasated  blood  was 
present  about  the  centre  of  the  internal  face  of  the  right  lung. 
The  pericardium,  distended  by  fluid  of  the  same  aspect  as  that 
found  in  the  chest,  was  markedly  injected  ;  the  intra-pericardial 
connective  tissue  was  the  seat  of  effusion  ;  numerous  ecchymotic 
spots  existed  on  both  visceral  and  parietal  layers  of  the  serous 
membranes,  more  especially  towards  the  base  of  the  heart.  In 
almost  every  part  of  the  membrane  lining  the  cavities  of  the 
organ,  ecchymotic  spots  were  to  be  seen,  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  the  point  of  a  pin  to  much  more  extensive  irregular 
patches,  these  points  being  more  marked  at  the  summit  of  the 
muscular  pillars  of  the  left  ventricle  than  in  other  regions. 
This  last-named  cavity  contained  a  clot  about  one  inch  in 
diameter,  penetrating  the  auriculo- ventricular  opening  ;  this  clot 
resembled  an  agate  in  appearance,  being,  so  far  as  colour  is 
concerned,  of  a  more  or  less  regularly  laminated  black,  carmine, 
brown-black,  or  yellowish-white  tubular  mass.  The  muscular 
tissue  of  the  heart  was  pale  and  flaccid.  The  abdominal 
cavity  contained  about  six  quarts  of  the  same  coloured  fluid  as 
that  found  in  the  other  serous  cavities.  The  cellular  tissue 
around  the  kidneys  was  extensively  infiltrated  ;  the  tissue  proper 
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of  these  organs  was  discoloured  and  soft ;  the  sub-lumbar  glands 
were  of  a  dark,  blood-stained  hue,  easily  broken  up  by  pressure 
between  the  fingers.  The  spleen  was  not  the  seat  of  any  physi¬ 
cal  change,  its  volume  and  slate-coloured  capsule  being  normal, 
and  its  external  surface  smooth.  The  blood  contained  in  the 
vessels  was  tarry,  non-coagulated,  except  as  already  mentioned 
in  the  left  ventricle. 

The  above  were  the  principal  lesions  I  met  with. 

Immediately  on  concluding  the  necroscopical  inspection,  I  and 
Dr.  J.  Mullane,  Indian  Medical  Department,  attached  to  the 
25th  Punjab  Native  Infantry,  examined  the  blood  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  what  changes  had  taken  place ;  but  I  deeply  regret 
that  on  this  occasion  the  imperfect  means  at  our  disposal  did  not 
allow  us  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  it.  No  bacteria^ 
were  seen.  Nevertheless,  from  the  nature  of  the  lesions,  I  feel 
myself  justified  in  stating  the  disease  to  be  what  was  known  as 
Loodianah,”  but  which  has  at  last  been  recognised  as  nothing 
but  ‘‘  Anthrax  ”  or  “  Charbon.” 

I  impressed  upon  the  authorities  the  necessity  for  careful 
supervision  and  rigorous  application  of  sanitary  measures,  the 
carrying  out  of  which  was  placed  in  my  hands.  A  copy  of  my 
report  to  the  Major-General  commanding  the  division  was  for¬ 
warded  to  the  principal  veterinary  surgeon  at  Simla. 

I  regret  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  inoculate  a  lamb,  but  only 
a  short  time  elapsed  before  another  case  was  reported.  This 
second  case  occurred  on  the  lOth  July,  and  is  worthy  of  record, 
as  an  example  of  the  effects  of  carbolic  acid  in  comparatively 
large  doses,  considering  the  size  of  the  patient — a  pony  about 
seven  years  old  and  twelve  hands  three  inches  in  height. 

On  the  lOth  July,  at  6.45  a.m.,  the  hour  of  my  morning  visit 
to  the  ponies,  I  found  the  subject  of  this  communication  already 
isolated,  and  presenting  the  following  symptoms — viz.,  general 
appearance  very  dejected ;  near  fore -leg  carried  to  the  front, 
and  slightly  oedematous,  an  extensive  enlargement  occupying 
the  parts  around  the  scapulo-humeral  articulation,  lower  part 
of  near  side  of  the  neck,  and  between  the  fore-legs,  very  hot 
and  painful  to  the  touch,  and  pitting  on  pressure.  The  mouth 
was  hot  and  clammy  ;  the  visible  mucous  membranes  highly 
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injected ;  temperature  per  rectum  104®;  pulse  65  per  minute,  weak, 
nearly  dichrotonous ;  respirations  regular,  18  per  minute;  no  urine 
or  faeces  had  been  voided  ;  great  thirst  was  present.  When  the 
head  was  taken  between  the  hands,  the  patient  threw  the  whole 
of  his  weight  on  to  them  ;  great  prostration  and  loss  of  strength 
were  manifest,  the  slightest  push  being  sufficient  to  make  the 
animal  totter.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  the  animal  had  been  well, 
and  feeding  at  7.30  p.m.  the  evening  before,  or  when  the  ponies 
were  left  for  the  night.  I  immediately  administered  Ac.  Carbol. 
5ij.  01.  Com.  Oj.,  and  at  9.20  paid  a  second  visit,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Goldsmith,  and  found  the  temperature  104^?,  pulse  68, 
respirations  36,  with  visible  increase  of  swelling. 

At ‘9.35  a.m.  I  proceeded  to  obtain  some  blood  wherewith  to 
inoculate  a  lamb  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Capt.  Rind, 
chief  commissariat  officer.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Goldsmith 
examined  the  blood  by  means  of  another  Government  microscope, 
different  from  the  one  I  used  before,  and  at  once  found  bacilli 
present.  The  lamb  was  inoculated  by  means  of  a  small  lancet 
on  the  inside  of  both  thighs  ;  but  before  I  proceed  further,  I  may 
as  well  state  without  any  result,  owing,  I  now  believe,  to  the  in¬ 
sufficient  quantity  introduced  into  the  economy,  or  to  the  absence 
of  bacilli  in  the  same  fluid,  as  we  did  not  find  them  in  every 
preparation  -made.  At  12  a.m.  on  the  same  date,  the  dose  of 
acid  was  repeated  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  and  associated  with 
fine  flour  and  coarse  sugar. 

To  save  space  and  repetition,  the  following  table  will  suffice 
to  show  at  the  different  times  the  temperature,  respirations, 
pulse,  and  quantity  and  description  of  medicine  administered. 
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From  the  last  date  up  to  the  24th,  the  date  of  writing  this 
article,  the  patient  has  continued  to  improve  in  every  way,  and 
is  now  convalescent,  taking  a  little  exercise  at  his  own  pace 
twice  daily,  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  and  evening  ;  his  con¬ 
dition  is  fair. 

During  the  time  this  animal  was  being  treated,  another 
succumbed  during  the  night  of  the  12th,  the  autopsy  being 
made  about  6  a.m.  the  following  morning.  Information  proved 
that  the  subject — a  black  pony  mare,  rising  seven  years,  and  in  fair 
condition — had  eaten  all  her  corn  ration  in  the  evening,  after 
appearing  perfectly  well  during  the  day  up  to  8  p.m.,  when  the 
off  hind-leg  became  the  seat  of  a  rapidly  increasing  oedema. 
Death  ensued  shortly  after. 

(To  he  contimied. ) 


PROTECTIVE  INOCULATION  FOR  CONTAGIOUS 

MALADIES. 

The  recent  advances  in  pathology,  and  especially  in  the  etiology  of  con¬ 
tagious  maladies,  promise  to  lead  to  valuable  results  in  preventing  the 
development  of  these  harassing  and  destructive  scourges  among  animals. 
The  protective  value  of  inoculation  for  human  Small-pox  has  been 
known  to  Eastern  nations  from  the  earliest  times,  and  especially  to  the 
Chinese  ;  but  then  this  inoculation  only  modified  the  effects  of  the 
disease,  by  inducing  it  under  what  were  considered  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  for  the  malady  was  still  quite  as  formidable,  so  far  as  its  conta¬ 
giousness  was  concerned,  and  therefore  quite  as  dangerous  to  the  com¬ 
munities  among  whom  this  inoculation  was  practised.  So  that  the 
deadliness  of  the  scourge  was  only  mitigated — the  disorder  itself  was  not 
abolished.  The  same  mitigation  occurs  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
where  this  protective  inoculation  is  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  Sheep-pox. 
The  percentage  of  deaths  is  less  than  with  the  naturally  induced 
disease ;  but  then  the  contagion  is  kept  alive  in  these  countries,  and  the 
disorder  is  ever  ready  to  break  out  with  all  its  destructive  virulence,  and 
to  extend  far  and  wide ;  whereas  by  energetically  enforced  police 
measures  it  could  be  entirely  extinguished,  and  those  kingdoms  freed  for 
always  from  what  is  now  an  ever-present  danger. 

The  introduction  of  vaccination  by  Jenner  was  a  great  step  in  advance, 
so  far  as  human  variola  was  concerned  ;  inasmuch  as  it  demonstrated  that 
the  virus  of  a  similar  disease  in  a  different  species  of  animal,  gave  pro¬ 
tection  from  variola,  through  inducing  only  a  local  eruption  at  the  seat 
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of  inoculation,  and  possessing  no  infectious  properties.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  that  vaccination  has  been  of  but  little  value  in  protecting  animals 
from  their  variolae. 

Willems’  discovery  of  protective  inoculation  for  bovine  zymotic  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  has  undoubtedly  conferred  a,  great  boon ;  and  though  its 
advantages  have  been  denied  in  some  quarters — on  very  insufficient 
grounds,  it  appears  to  us — yet  the  evidences  in  its  favour,  when  the 
operation  has  been  as  skilfully  and  carefully  performed  as  human  vac¬ 
cination,  cannot  be  ignored.  To  assert  that  because  this  inoculation 
does  not  in  every  instance  produce  the  lung  lesions,  it  cannot  afford 
protection  against  the  disease,  is  as  silly  and  contrary  to  fact  as  it  would 
be  to  say  that  because  vaccination  does  not  produce  a  general  eruption 
and  all  the  other  characteristics  of  Small-pox,  it  will  not  avert  that 
malady. 

The  next  most  important  discover)"  made  in  this  direction  is  that  by 
Pasteur,  who,  by  a  procedure  which  he  has  not  yet  made  public,  is  able 
to  modify  the  virus  of  that  most  fatal  disease  known  as  “  Fowl  Cholera  ” 
in  such  a  way,  that  when  inoculated  birds  are  proof  against  the  deadly 
pest. 

Inspired  by  the  results  of  Chauveau’s  experiments,  as  well  as  by  the 
success  of  Pasteur,  our  esteemed  friend  and  colleague.  Professor 
Toussaint,  of  the  Toulouse  Veterinary  School,  has  found  a  similar  antidote, 
or  rather  prophylactic  for  Anthrax,  which  bids  fair  to  become  an  invalu¬ 
able  preservative  from  that  widespread  and  most  serious  disorder.  The 
manner  in  which  he  shields  the  organism  from  attack  was  described 
by  him  in  the  last  number  of  the  Veterinary  Journal  ;  and  so 
highly  is  his  discovery  already  estimated  in  France,  that  he  has  been 
handsomely  rewarded  by  the  Government,  while  one  of  the  most  valuable 
prizes  in  the  gift  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  has  been  conferred  on  him. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  inoculating  great  numbers  of  sheep,  in  a  district 
where  Anthrax  is  always  more  or  less  destructive,  and  he  is  confident  of 
success.  His  manner  of  inoculating,  it  will  be  seen,  is  simple,  safe,  and 
easily  practised,  and  the  crucial  experiments  to  which  his  method  has  been 
already  subjected  are  an  almost  sufficient  guarantee  as  to  its  effectiveness. 

Toussaint’s  great  discovery  allows  us  to  hope  that  other  diseases  of  the 
anthrax  or  anthracoid  class  may  be  rendered  harmless  by  the  same 
or  an  analogous  method  of  inoculation ;  and  we  would  especially  direct 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  who  have  the  opportunity,  to  test  his 
method—especially  in  such  terribly  destructive  disorders  as  the  Horse- 
sickness  of  Zululand  and  the  Loodiana  disease  of  India.  Swine-plague 
and  some  other  equally  fatal  maladies  may  be  brought  by  this  means 
into  the  same  category  of  preventible,  if  incurable  pests  ;  indeed,  this 
innocuous  preventive  inoculation  opens  up  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
Sanitary  Science  and  prophylactic  medicine.  It  is  no  longer  a  search 
for  cures  for  diseases  whose  pathology  is  hidden  in  obscurity — the  days  of 
the  baffled  cure-hunter  ”  are  gone  by,  so  far  as  specific  maladies  at 
least  are  concerned  ;  and  the  whole  tendency  of  modem  medical  science 
is  to  prevent  these,  by  making  a  special  study  of  their  pathology  and 
discovering  upon  what  their  existence  depends.  In  this  direction  our 
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Continental  colleagues  have  come  well  to  the  front ;  and  while  we  con¬ 
gratulate  them  on  their  brilliant  success,  we  cannot  help  regretting  that 
in  this  country  we  have  no  share  in  the  good  work,  dhere  is  no 
encouragement  oifered,  nor,  it  would  appear,  is  there  any  desire  to 
emulate  those  earnest  and  successful  workers  in  the  domain  of  preven¬ 
tive  medicine,  whose  labours  have  already  been  rewarded  with  such 
startling  results. 


“  BLACK-QUARTER,”  “  QUARTER-ILL  ”  {EMPHYSEMA  IN- 
FECTIOSUM,  German  “  RAUSCHKRANKHEIT  ”).  ^ 

BY  F.  HABLE,  DISTRICT  VETERINARY  SURGEON,  IRDNING,  AUSTRIA. 

Black-quarter  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  fatal  diseases  occurring  to 
cattle  in  the  Alps.  The  malady  is  variously  designated,  according  to  the 
part  of  the  body  which  is  affected.  It  is  characterised  by  swellings  which 
crepitate  when  tapped,  or  when  the  hand  is  drawn  over  them.  It  is  generally 
divided  into  two  kinds — one  in  which  the  swellings  are  situated  immediately 
under  the  skin ;  the  other  in  which  the  intestines  are  affected,  when  symptoms 
of  colic  appear,  with  bloody  feces,  and  sometimes  sanguinolent  urine  is 
voided,  the  swellings  being  absent  altogether,  or  only  appearing  shortly 
before  death. 

There  is  rarely  a  year  passes  without  some  cases  appearing  in  almost  all 
seasons  ;  and  on  some  farms  the  death-rate  is  very  high,  reaching  to  fifty  or 
a  hundred  head.  Scarcely  a  farm  in  this  district  escapes  a  percentage 
of  deaths  among  its  young  stock,  the  best  usually  being  affected  first.  So 
much  so  is  this  the  case,  that  the  farmers  generally  breed  more  animals  than 
they  can  really  afford  to  keep,  because  they  expect  to  lose  a  number  of  them 
each  year  from  this  disease.  Therefore,  the  annual  loss  of  capital  is  great. 
The  dead  animals  cannot  be  used  for  trading  purposes,  for  even  the  hides, 
after  the  process  of  tanning,  etc.,  are  so  inferior  that  they  do  not  pay  for 
the  labour. 

The  causes  of  this  malady  must  be  various,  and  are  as  yet  hidden  in  ob¬ 
scurity.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  soil,  weather,  pastures,  season  of 
the  year,  kind  and  change  of  food,  and  certain  plants  have  some  influence  ; 
but  that  the  diseased  products  from  an  animal  attacked  with  the  disease  has 
a  dangerous  influence  upon  the  healthy  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied. 

There  are  some  pastures  in  these  mountainous  districts  where  young  stock 
(from  nine  months  to  two  years  old)  cannot  be  placed  ;  for  if  they  are,  they 
are  certain  to  become  affected  with  this  disease.  There  are  other  places, 
such  as  stables,  pits  (lowly-situated  dwellings),  springs,  and  swamps,  where 
the  carcases  of  these  animals  may  always  be  found  ;  such  places  receive  the 
name  of  “  death-pits”  {Todtengruben)^  “black-leg-pits  ”  {Rauselgrube)^  etc. 

Cows,  full-grown  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats  may  be  turned  on  these 
pastures  with  impunity ;  for  it  is  seldom  that  such  animals  succumb  to  this 
malady.  The  causes  of  the  disease  are  related  to  the  local  peculiarities  of 
the  fields. 

We  ought  also  to  mention  that  the  disease  occurs  on  the  sunny  or  southern, 
as  well  as  on  the  shady  or  northern,  side  of  the  mountains,  in  sheltered  as 
well  as  in  exposed  and  windy  spots.  Most  cases  happen  in  the  centrally- 
situated  pastures,  few  occurring  in  the  highest  fields.  The  disease  is  most 

*  Translated  from  the  CEsterreichische  Vierteljahresschrift  fiir  Wissenschaftliche 
Veterindrkunde,  band  li.,  heft  i,  by  G,  A.  B. 
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prevalent  in  May,  June,  and  also  in  October,  when  change  of  pasture  and 
food  usually  takes  place.  During  the  winter,  animals  often  suffer  from  want 
of  food,  and  are  poor  and  emaciated  in  spring  and  early  part  of  summer, 
at  which  time  they  are  turned  on  to  luxuriant  pastures  to  feed  as  much  as 
they  choose.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  blood  undergoes  a  speedy  change,  a 
redundance  of  nutritive  material  being  absorbed.  The  same  occurs  when 
cattle  are  driven  from  the  sandy,  dried-up  pastures  in  summer  to  the  rich 
grasses  and  stubble  of  the  cornfields. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  worth  remembering,  that  animals  which  are  sold  and 
change  their  abode,  or  are  turned  into  another  district  to  graze  without  their 
dams,  become  attacked  with  the  disease  oftener,  and  more  readily,  than  when 
their  parents  accompany  them.  More  animals  are  attacked  in  hot,  sultry, 
dry  summers  than  in  cold  and  wet  ones.*  There  are  instances,  however,  of 
animals  being  attacked  in  the  stable,  without  any  appreciable  cause  being 
traced.  Some  persons  have  accused  certain  plants  of  producing  this  malady ; 
but  some  of  these  are  harmless  and  even  nutritious,  whilst  others  are  refused 
by  most  animals. 

When  once  the  disease  has  broken  out  in  a  herd,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
those  affected  have  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  healthy. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  mountainous  districts  have  some  very  peculiar 
customs  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  animals  suffering  from  Black-quarter. 
They  say  that  when  an  animal  commences  to  go  lame,  and  crepitating 
swellings  appear  on  the  extremity  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  it  should  be 
immediately  slaughtered  at  the  place  where  it  is  found  (because  they  believe 
the  malady  is  incurable).  The  carcase  is  skinned,  and  the  meat  which 
appears  healthy  (that  which  is  not  black)  is  used  for  food  ;  whilst  the  intes¬ 
tines  and  the  diseased  parts  are  thrown  into  the  nearest  brook,  pit,  swamp, 
or  copse,  and  there  left  to  rot,  without  even  being  covered  with  earth  or  other 
material.  The  skins  are  usually  taken  to  the  homestead  and  hung  up  to  dry. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  even  this  decomposed  flesh  is  put  into  a  water 
vessel  to^wash  out  the  blood,  and  afterwards  used  for  human  consumption. 
Animals  which  are  found  dead,  if  not  too  decomposed,  are  treated  in  the 
same  way.  The  lawful  treatment  and  burial  of  these  animals  is  rarely  carried 
out. 

When  we  think  of  this  treatment,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  mischief 
that  may  arise  from  leaving  the  blood,  intestines,  and  other  parts  of  the 
diseased  animal  about  the  field,  or  that  arising  from  throwing  carcases  into 
any  stream  or  pond,  through  polluting  the  surrounding  air  and  water. 
Again,  when  the  skins  are  taken  home  to  dry,  it  is  not  impossible  that  they 
taint  the  fodder,  litter,  etc.,  and  may  in  this  way  be  the  means  of  producing 
an  outbreak  when  the  animals  are  brought  to  the  homestead  for  the  winter. 

When  several  animals  are  attacked  at  once,  or  quickly  in  succession,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  all  the  attacks  are  due  to  the  same  local  conditions 
or  to  contagion.  There  are  many  circumstances  which  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  latter  played  an  important  part.  Where  we  see  the  carcases 
properly  and  judiciously  buried,  the  sheds,  etc.,  burnt  down,  stables  and  the 
so-called  “  Black-quarter  pits  ”  cleansed,  swamps  and  other  suspicious  places 
fenced  off — in  fact,  the  ordinary  sanitary-police  regulations  properly  executed, 
we  rarely  find  that  the  disease  disappears,  or  that  the  outbreaks  are  less 
frequent. 

If  a  contagium  actually  exists  in  Black-quarter,  and  is  a  cause  of  its  dis¬ 
semination,  it  is  a  fixed  one,  and  is  contained  in  all  parts  of  the  diseased 
body  and  excretions,  and  retains  its  activity — under  favourable  circumstances 
— for  a  long  period.  Therefore,  when  skins,  etc.,  are  conveyed  to  the  home- 

*  The  past  season  certainly  supports  this  statement. — Translator. 
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steads,  they  almost  undoubtedly  bring  the  contagion  with  them.  Well- 
conducted  observations  and  experiments  would  doubtless  throw  some  light 
upon  this  important  matter. 

We  will  now  consider  the  symptoms  and  post-77iortem  changes  which 
occur  in  most  of  these  cases,  although  they  vary  in  different  animals. 

Symptoms. — An  apparently  healthy  animal  may  be  seen  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  herd  refusing  to  feed,  perhaps  shivering,  and  the  internal  tem¬ 
perature  is  found  to  be  higher  than  normal.  Soon  other  symptoms  appear, 
such  as  the  eye  staring,  the  pulse  and  respiration  increase,  the  animal  is 
disinclined  to  move,  it  moans  and  even  bellows,  and  after  a  few  hours  dies, 
without,  perhaps,  showing  any  palpable  swelling  on  the  body.  This  form 
most  resembles  Anthrax. 

Most  artimals,  however,  have,  in  addition  to  loss  of  appetite  and  shivering, 
lameness  of  one  or  more  limbs,  rendering  movement  very  difficult  and 
painful.  The  respirations  are  strikingly  increased — 36  to  40  per  minute  ; 
pulse  100  or  more  ;  horns,  ears,  feet,  and  surface  of  body  sometimes  hot,  at 
other  times  cold  ;  faeces  hard  and  dry,  urine  dark  red  in  colour.  The  limb 
on  which  the  animal  is  lame  commences  to  swell,  and  the  swelling  quickly 
spreads  to  other  adjacent  parts,  and  crepitates  when  the  hand  is  passed 
over  it ;  the  animal  lies  down  and  speedily  dies,  or  commences  to  moan 
and  have  convulsions,  and  perishes  in  from  12  to  36  hours. 

In  other  cases  we  find  marked  symptoms  of  fever,  and  small  swellings 
(about  the  size  of  an  apple)  appear  on  the  back,  loins,  head,  or  neck  ;  these 
are  at  first  painful,  and  they  rapidly  spread  to  form  extensive  enlargements, 
finally  becoming  painless,  and  crepitating  on  palpation.  When  the  swellings 
appear  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  urine  is  usually  tinged  with  blood,  and 
sometimes  Haematuria  is  present,  and  is  due  to  general  infection  of  the 
blood. 

The  emphysematous  swellings  on  the  different  parts  of  the  surface  vary  in 
extent,  sometimes  reaching  to  one-fifth  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  body 
before  death  occurs.  If  these  enlargements  are  cut  open  during  life,  a  dark 
frothy  blood  is  seen  to  flow  from  the  wound. 

Other  animals  again,  beside  having  symptoms  of  fever,  expel  faeces 
mingled  with  blood  (Dysentery),  or  if  hard,  they  are  coated  with  streaks  of 
blood.  In  these  cases  the  local  swellings  are  frequently  absent,  or  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  lumbar  region.  This  is  the  intestinal  form  {Dannrausch).,  and 
colicky  pains  are  often  present  before  death. 

With  the  foregoing  appearances  we  usually  find  the  visible  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  reddened,  an  anxious  countenance,  frequent  moaning,  and  in  older 
animals  bellowing  ;  frothing  at  the  mouth,  if  the  swellings  are  on  the  head 
or  neck ;  great  prostration,  disquietude,  shown  by  frequently  lying  down 
and  getting  up  again  ;  when  down,  the  animals  usually  lie  with  the  head 
turned  back  on  the  shoulder,  and  the  feet  close  under  the  abdomen. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — Abdomen  tympanitic;  in  most  cases  there  is 
a  sanguineous  frothy  fluid  flowing  from  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  nasal  and  oral  chambers  are  of  a  blue  colour,  or  speckled 
with  haemorrhagic  spots.  When  the  skin  is  removed,  we  find  at  those  places 
corresponding  to  the  swellings,  the  subcutaneous  tissue  infiltrated  with  a  dark- 
red  frothy  gelatinous  mass  ;  the  skin  itself,  as  well  as  the  muscles  beneath, 
are  swollen  and  of  a  dark-red  colour.  When  the  mtiscles  are  cut  with  the 
knife,  they  crepitate,  like  cutting  a  piece  of  lung.  The  bundles  of  muscular 
fibres  are  separated,  and  between  them  we  find  .spaces  (sometimes  as  large 
as  beans)  filled  with  gas.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  affected  limbs  are 
always  swollen,  and  when  cut  into  appear  soft,  and  surrounded  by  a  bloody 
gelatinous  mass. 

When  the  abdominal  and  pleural  cavities  are  opened,  a  yellowish,  some- 
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times  red-coloured  fluid  in  various  quantities  escapes.  The  lungs  are  soft, 
dark  in  colour,  crepitate  when  cut,  and  a  large  quantity  of  a  dark-red,  and 
generally  frothy  blood  flows  from  the  cut  surface.  ThQ  pericardial  sac  con¬ 
tains  a  yellow  or  reddish  liquid  ;  the  heart  is  flabby,  and  its  ventricles  are 
filled  with  dark  fluid  blood.  On  the  visceral  layer  of  the  peri-  and  endo¬ 
cardium  we  find  hsemorrhagic  spots,  which  extend  into  the  muscular  tissue 
beneath. 

The  liver  is  congested,  yellowish-brown  in  colour,  and  has  usually  under¬ 
gone  fatty  degeneration.  The  spleen  is  in  some  cases  little  altered ;  in 
others  it  is  enlarged,  softened,  dark-coloured,  and  the  pulp  easily  removed 
from  the  matrix. 

The  kidneys  are  either  normal  in  size  and  colour,  or — if  Hasmaturia  or 
emphysematoU'S  swellings  in  the  lumber  region  were  present  during  life — 
are  dark  red,  crepitate  when  cut,  and  the  connective  tissue  around  them  is 
infiltrated  with  the  gelatinous  matter  speckled  with  blood  extravasations.  The 
kidneys  themselves  (generally  one  only)  are  enlarged,  dark  red  in  colour, 
softened,  and  when  cut  a  fine  frothy  red  fluid  flows  from  the  surface.  The 
uriniferous  tubes  are  separated  from  one  another  by  blood  and  bubbles 
of  gas.  The  urine  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  as  well  as  that  in  the  bladder, 
is  mixed  with  blood. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  compartments  of  the  stomach  are  usually  filled 
with  dry  food  ;  the  mucous  lining  is  not  visibly  altered  ;  there  are  no  striking 
alteration  in  the  abomasum,  nor  in  the  intestines  when  the  disease  attacks 
the  surface  of  the  body  ;  but  in  that  form  which  affects  the  intestines,  we 
find  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  abomasum  very  much  injected  and  swollen, 
with  blood  extravasations  into  its  rugse.  The  small  intestines  contain  a  thin, 
reddish-coloured  fluid  mingled  with  a  little  ingesta  ;  gas  is  frequently  present, 
the  mucous  lining  is  swollen  and  reddened  in  places.  The  most  frequent 
changes  are  found  in  the  large  intestines,  which  contain  soft,  bloody  ingesta ; 
the  mucous  membrane  is  intensely  swollen,  and  dark  red  in  colour,  some¬ 
times  even  approaching  to  blackness.  The  mesenteric  glands  are  swollen, 
soft,  infiltrated,  and  studded  with  haemorrhagic  spots. 

Nature. — Black-leg  is  a  blood  disease  affecting  young  cattle.  It  appears 
suddenly,  shows  marked  febrile  symptoms,  and  runs  a  quick,  generally  fatal 
course.  It  leads  to  haemorrhages  and  gelatinous  exudations  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  which  are  predisposed  to  rapid  decomposition  ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  gases  are  generated,  infiltrating  the  tissues,  and  producing  swellings 
or  boils  {Rauschbetden)  and  mortification  in  various  parts  and  organs  of  the 
body.  Therefore,  Black-leg  is  closely  related  to  Anthrax,  and  in  many  cases 
it  is  difficult,  and  even  impossible,  to  distinguish  it  from  true  Anthrax. 
The  characteristic  differences  can  only  be  detected  by  the  aid  of  the  micro¬ 
scope. 

Mortality. — The  disease  is  incurable  ;  and  the  Germans,  when  asked 
about  it,  reply  by  saying,  “  Gegen  den  Rausch  gibts  keim  kraut  ”  (There  is  no 
herb  that  will  cure  Black-leg).  But  this  only  holds  good  in  the  majority  of 
cases  ;  because  the  treatment  adopted  is  generally  commenced  too  late,  for 
by  the  time  the  practitioner  arrives  the  animal  is  usually  dead,  or  very  nearly 
so  ;  generally  more  than  half  the  animals  are  found  dead. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  all  animals  affected  perish,  since,  if  they  are  allowed 
to  live,  and  proper  treatment  be  adopted  in  time,  a  certain  percentage,  say 
20,  will  recover. 

Treat77ient. — The  author  has  successfully  treated  cases — under  favourable 
circumstances — which  already  showed  extensive  swellings  on  a  limb  or  other 
part  of  the  body,  and  some  even  had  dysenteric  purging.^ 

The  treatment  should  always  commence  with  venesection.  The  swellings 
(boils)  must  be  opened  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  deep  incisions  being 
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ma,de  into  the  muscles,  and  in  two  or  three  different  places,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  swelling;  the  blood  and  yellow  exudate  should  be  thoroughly 
pressed  out,  and  then  the  wounds  washed  with  weak  acid  (vinegar.)  Internally, 
the  animal  should  receive  diluted  acids  (Hydrochloric  in  preference),  neutral 
salts,  or  carbolic  acid,  and  if  nothing  else  can  be  obtained,  administer  sour 
milk.  When  dysentery  is  present,  give  demulcents  and  weak  acids.  When 
outbreaks  of  Black-leg  are  frequent,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  a  store  of  these 
medicines  on  the  premises. 

If  Black-leg  has  broken  out  in  a  herd,  we  must  first  endeavour  to  separate 
the  diseased  from  the  healthy,  and  then  perform  venesection.  Bleeding  in 
these  cases  is  advantageous,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  most 
diseases.  Put  Potass.  Nitras.  and  acids  in  the  drinking-water,  and  admin¬ 
ister  a  large  dose  of  neutral  salts  three  times  a  week  to  each  animal  whilst 
danger  lasts.  Arsenic,  either  in  the  solid  or  liquid  form,  given  in  proper 
doses  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  is  said  to  be  valuable..  “  Pegging,” 
or  the  insertion  of  a  piece  of  Radix  helleborus  into  the  dewlap,  may  be  of 
service,  and  we  are  even  assured  that  no  animal  which  had  been  “  pegged  ” 
ever  becomes  diseased.  All  other  so-called  prophylactic  treatment  may  be 
looked  upon  as  cruelty  to  animals. 

In  order  to  check  as  much  as  possible  an  outbreak  of  Black-leg,  the  following 
rules  should  be  observed  : — 

1.  Avoid  all  fields  and  other  places  which  are  known  from  experience  to 
produce  Black-leg  in  young  stock,  using  them  for  other  animals  or  older 
cattle. 

2.  Suspected  watering-places,  swamps,  and  such-like  damp  situations, 
where  organic  substances  undergo  decomposition  in  summer,  must  be 
thoroughly  drained,  etc.,  in  order  to  render  them  as  harmless  as  possible. 

3.  Always  be  careful  to  change  the  food  gradually.  Thus,  when  young 
animals  are  to  be  changed  from  succulent  to  dry  food,  they  should  be  allowed 
a  small  quantity  of  dry  food  for  a  few  days  whilst  they  are  still  in  the  grass- 
fields,  or  they  should  be  driven  on  to  some  bare  fields,  before  they  are  finally 
removed  to  the  stables.  They  should  be  fed  regularly,  but  not  over-abun¬ 
dantly,  so  that  they  are  brought  up  with  a  certain  amount  of  stamina.  The 
stable  should  be  as  spacious  and  airy  as  possible. 

4.  If  an  animal  becomes  ill,  or  dies,  it  should  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
care.  The  whole  carcase  should  be  buried  at  once  and  handled  as  little  as 
possible.  When  diseased  animals  are  destroyed,  they  should  never  be  killed 
in  the  stables,  but  in  some  isolated  spot ;  so  that  all  blood  and  other  refuse 
may  be  completely  cleared  away  and  destroyed,  and  so  prevent  them  coming 
in  contact  with  healthy  animals.  The  stable  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  disinfected. 

5.  With  regard  to  using  the  flesh  of  diseased  animals  for  human  food,  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  post-mortem  changes  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  carcase,  that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  blood  disease,  which  not  only  affects 
certain  parts,  but  the  whole  body — for  the  blood  circulates  through  the  whole 
system.  Therefore,  the  consumption  of  such  meat  should  be  strictly  for¬ 
bidden  both  for  mankind  and  animals,  especially  as  it  is  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  with  certainty  from  Anthrax.  Although  a  great  quantity  of  the 
meat  is  consumed  annually  without  any  manifest  ill  effects,  still  we  do  not 
think  this  is  due  to  its  innocuousness,  but  rather  to  the  smoking  and  cooking 
processes  which  it  undergoes  before  being  "^eaten.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  diseased  products  are  dangerous  to  life,  for  persons  who  have 
been  engaged  in  working  with  the  dead  bodies,  have  been  killed  from  the 
poison  entering  their  systems  from  wounds,  etc.,  on  their  hands. 
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HUMAN  AND  ANIMAL  VARIOL.D  :  A  STUDY  IN  COMPARA¬ 
TIVE  PATHOLOGY. 

BY  GEORGE  FLEMING,  F.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  INSPECTOR. 

{Contimted from  p.  197.) 

Horse-pox. 

I  HAVE  casually  and  repeatedly  alluded  to  Plorse-pox,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  again  refer  to  it ;  as  if  what  transpired  at  the  Vaccination  Conference  is 
to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  our  state  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  this  kind  of 
Variola,  we  would  deserve  to  be  accused  of  unpardonable  ignorance.  If  for 
no  other  object  also  than  to  rescue  the  reputation  of  Jenner  from  the  charge 
of  error  preferred  against  him  in  this  matter,  it  would  be  more  than  worthy  of 
our  attention.  It  is  well  known  that  Jenner  expressed  himself  as  of  opinion 
that  Cow-pox  was  derived  from  horses  affected  with  what  was  then,  and  is 
even  now,  properly  termed  “  Grease.”  But  for  very  many  years,  and  also  at 
the  recent  Conference,  it  has  been  denied  that  there  was  any  relationship 
between  the  disease  of  the  horse  and  Cow-pox  ;  and  on  the  latter  occasion 
it  is  reported  that  one  of  the  speakers  in  remarking  that  “ail  who  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  subject  were  well  aware  that  there  were  some  erroneous 
views  originally  held  by  Jenner  with  respect  to  the  conveyance  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  disease  (Cow-pox)  from  one  animal  to  another — from  the  horse  to  the 
cow,  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  conveyance  that  the  cow  became 
affected  with  a  disease  that  he  called  Cow-pox,”  added  ;  “  In  the  present 
day,  perhaps,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  that  among  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  who  were  acquainted  with  the  lower  animals,  that  opinion  had  always 
been  negatived.  He  was  of  opinion  that  Jenner  saw  the  disease  of  the 
animal,  and  that  it  was  of  a  repetitive  nature,  which  by  his  own  observations 
he  was  well  aware  did  not  possess  any  particular  quality.”  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  intelligent  students  of  veterinary  medicine  do  not 
negative  Jenner’s  opinion,  but  know  for  a  well-established  fact  that  he  was 
justified  in  that  opinion  ;  inasmuch  as  horses  suffer  from  a  malady  closely 
resembling  the  so-called  “  Grease  ”  (which  is  simply  a  kind  of  catarrhal  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  skin  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
limbs),  and  that  this  malady  is  transmissible  to  the  cow  and  to  mankind, 
producing  a  train  of  symptoms  so  exactly  like  Vaccinia  that  no  material 
difference  can  be  discerned  between  the  two  maladies. 

Jenner  was  too  serious  a  philosopher  and  exact  observer  to  make  light 
assertions  or  superficial  examinations,  and  he  only  erred  when  he  stated  that 
the  one  source  of  Cow-pox,  and  even  of  Small-pox,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
horse.  He  was  absolutely  correct  as  to  a  particular  cutaneous  disease  of 
the  horses’  limbs  being  transferred,  by  means  of  human  hands,  to  the  cow’s 
udder,  and  there  producing  Cow-pox,  which  again  could  be  communicated  to 
people  and  protect  them  from  Small-pox.  The  facts,  accidental  and  experi¬ 
mental,  upon  which  he  based  his  assertion  are  unmistakable  and  indisputable, 
and  the  “  sore  heeels  ”  or  “  Grease  ”  he  describes  as  affecting  horses  and  in¬ 
fecting  the  farriers  who  shod,  or  the  grooms  who  attended  to  them,  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  “  equine  Variola  ”  or  “  Horse-pox,”  a  disease 
which  appears  to  have  been  far  more  frequent  then  than  now,  probably  owing 
to  the  insanitary  condition  in  which  horses  were  kept  in  those  days.  Refer¬ 
ence  to  his  work"^'  will  show  that  Jenner  knew  more  of  the  variolous  diseases 

*  “An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Variolce  Vaccinia,  a  Disease  dis¬ 
covered  in  some  of  the  Western  Counties  of  England,  particularly  Gloucestershire, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Cow-pox.”  London,  179S. 
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of  animals  than  many  more  recent  authorities,  and  that  this  “  sore  heel 
disorder,  or  “  Grease,”  was  eruptive  in  character,  and  could  produce  Cow- 
pox.  Jenner’s  discovery — for  discovery  this  really  was — was  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Loy,  of  Pickering,  who,  in  a  little  pamphlet  which  appears  to  be  now  quite  • 
unknown,*  is  even  much  more  explicit  than  Jenner  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  this  inoculable  “  Grease,”  and  he  resorted  to  direct  experimentation  to 
prove  the  relations  between  it  and  Cow-pox.  His  earlier  experiments  failed, 
in  consequence  of  his  not  being  able  to  distinguish  between  the  ordinary 
and  the  specific  malady.  At  last,  he  states,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
a  horse  on  whose  heels  the  matter  was  much  more  limpid  than  in  all  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ones — on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  disease,  the  seventh  of  the  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  heels.  Four  cows  inoculated  with  this  matter  showed  the 
usual  symptoms  of  Cow-pox,  and  a  child  also  inoculated  with  it  on  the  arm 
on  the  third  day  had  a  papule  surrounded  by  slight  inflammation  ;  on  the 
fourth  day  the  papule  was  very  elevated,  and  on  the  fifth  day  there  was  a 
purple-tinted  vesicle  ;  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  the  vesicle  had  in¬ 
creased  and  was  darker.  At  the  same  time  there  was  fever,  headache, 
quickened  respiration,  frequent  pulse,  white  tongue,  etc.,  which  symptoms 
declined  towards  the  ninth  day.  On  the  sixteenth  day  after  inoculation  from 
the  horse,  the  child  was  inoculated  with  Small-pox  m.atter  without  result. 
Loy  alludes  also  to  a  farrier  and  a  butcher  of  Pickering,  who,  in  applying 
dressings  to  the  heels  of  a  horse  affected  with  “  Grease  ”  became  inoculated. 
Desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  the  pustules  which  were  on  the  hands  and 
forehead  of  the  butcher  could  communicate  the  disease  by  inoculation,  he 
inserted  some  of  the  matter  from  one  of  them  into  the  arm  of  his  brother, 
who  had  never  had  Small-pox.  The  result  was  exactly  the  same  as  inocu¬ 
lating  with  Cow-pox  virus.  Loy  recognized  two  kinds  of  “  Grease  ” — one 
merely  local  and  non-infective,  the  other  local  and  constitutional  (eruptive), 
which  gives  the  disease  to  those  who  groom  or  handle  the  affected  horses. 
With  the  first  kind  there  was  no  general  disturbance,  but  with  the  second  at 
the  commencement  the  horses  exhibited  symptoms  of  fever,  “  from  which 
they  were  relieved  as  soon  as  the  disease  appeared  at  the  heels,  and  there 
was  an  eruption  on  the  skin.  The  horse,  the  matter  from  which  communi¬ 
cated  the  disease  by  inoculation,  was  very  unwell  until  the  appearance  of 
sore  heels,  which  was,  as  in  all  the  other  cases,  accompanied  by  an  eruption 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  body.”  The  fact  that  inoculation  from  the  “  con¬ 
stitutional  Grease  ”  was  a  protection  from  Small-pox,  and  that  the  rather 
severe  effects  of  direct  transmission  from  the  horse  to  the  human  species 
were  modified  by  passing  the  virus  through  the  cow,  or  through  mankind, 
was  fully  recognized  by  this  enlightened  observer  ;  as  well  as  the  other  im¬ 
portant  fact,  that  the  matter  was  only  certainly  effective  when  perfectly  lim¬ 
pid,  which  was  in^  an  early  stage  of  the  disease.  Loy  likewise  remarked 
that  neither  the  original  nor  the  communicated  disease  was  infectious  through 
the  medium  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  observations  of  this  contemporary  of  the  illustrious  Jenner  are 
extremely  interesting,  while  they  are  decisive  as  to  the  intimate  relationship 
existing  between  Horse-pox  and  Cow-pox.  Though  his  pamphlet  consists 
of  only  a  few  pages,  it  contains  facts  of  great  moment  with  regard  to  our 
subject,  and  there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  astonishing  in  the  whole  range 
of  medical  literature,  and  especially  that  of  vaccination,  than  the  oblivion 
into  which  the  record  of  his  observations  immediately  fell.  The  opinion  so 
strongly  expressed  by  Jenner,  based  as  it  was  oh  well-observed  facts,  and  the 
convincing  demonstrations  (clinical  and  experimental)  of  Dr.  Loy,  do  not 
appear  to  have  availed  much  in  establishing  the  existence  of  such  a  malady 

*  “  Account  of  some  Experiments  on  the  Origin  of  the  Cow-pox.” 
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as  Horse-pox.  Very  long  ago  a  few  experimenters,  medical  and  veterinary 
(among  the  latter  of  whom  was  Coleman) — in  order,  I  suppose,  to  test  the 
correctness  of  Jenner’s  view — attempted  to  transmit  the  “sore  heels”  or 
“  Grease  ”  to  horses  and  cattle,  but  faildd,  as  Woodville  and  Simmons 
(mentioned  by  Loy)  had  previously  done,  and  for  the  same  reason — they 
inoculated  from  the  local  non-constitutional  malady,  overlooking  the  distinc¬ 
tion  which  had  been  so  well  drawn  by  the  Pickering  physician  with  regard 
to  the  simple  cutaneous  disorder  and  the  specific  eruptive  one.  Consequently, 
Jenner  was  set  down  as  having  made  a  mistake  ;  the  existence  of  Horse-pox 
was  denied,  and  even  at  the  recent  Vaccination  Conference  the  same  speaker 
who  asserted  that  veterinary  surgeons  had  always  negatived  Jenner’s  opinion, 
said  that  Jenner  saw  the  disease  of  the  animal  (“  Grease  ”),  “  and  that  it  was 
of  a  repetitive  nature  [sic],  which,  by  his  own  observations,  he  was  well 

aware,  did  not  possess  any  particular  quality .  With  the  exception 

of  the  sheep,  he  knew  of  no  other  animal  that  was  affected  with  Variola. 
There  was  an  equine  Variola  which  was  produced  from  the  cow  {?),  but  he 
had  never  seen  Variola  in  the  horse.  He  knew  it  had  been  stated  of  late 
that  cases  of  that  disease  had  occurred  in  France,  but  all  he  said  was  that 
our  observations  had  been  extensive  and  minute,  and  they  had  seen  nothing 
approaching  to  it  in  a  horse  or  dog,  or  any  other  animal  except  the  sheep.” 
Five  years  before  these  words  were  spoken,  the  Horse-pox  had  been  carefully 
described  in  English  veterinary  literature,  and  the  malady  had  not  only  been 
observed  on  the  Continent,  but  in  England  and  America,  and  its  existence 
proved  over  and  over  again  beyond  a  doubt. 

Dr.  Loy’s  pamphlet  was  translated  into  French  by  Dr.  Carro,  soon  after 
its  appearance  in  England,  and  published  in  the  “  Bibliotheque  Britannique  ” 
in  the  year  X.  (vol.  xxi.).  Carro  was  a  great  admirer  of  Jenner,  and  he 
dwelt  with  much  force  on  the  clearness  and  precision  of  Loy’s  experiments, 
as  furnishing  indubitable  proof  of  the  justness  of  the  opinion  of  the  intro¬ 
ducer  of  vaccination.  But  Carro,  in  his  eulogistic  comments  on  Loy’s  work, 
remarks  that  the  French  vaccinators  had  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
understanding  what  the  English  term  “  grease  ”  really  meant,  some  thinking 
it  wdisjavari  (fistula  of  the  foot  from  injury),  or  eater  aux  jatnbes  (simple 
inflammation  of  the  sebaceous  follicles — vulgo,  common  “  grease  ”) — an 
uncertainty,”  adds  Carro,  “  which  shows  what  little  care  the  English  have 
observed  in  describing  the  grease,  and  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  small 
progress  this  interesting  portion  of  the  veterinary  art  has  made  among 
them.”  The  French  veterinarians  and  medical  men  who  tried  Loy’s  experi¬ 
ments  had  no  better  success  than  those  in  England  who  did  not  have  recourse 
to  the  eruptive  disease  for  inoculating  material ;  consequently,  in  France, 
also,  Jenner  and  Loy  were  believed  to  be  in  error,  and  nothing  more  was 
thought  of  Horse-pox  or  “  constitutional  Grease.” 

But  it  is  curious,  in  the  midst  of  this  incredulity,  to  find  Carro  himself 
adducing  most  valuable  confirmatory  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Jenner  and 
Loy’s  statements,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Professor  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  in 
1803,  and  published  also  in  the  “  Bibliotheque  Britannique.”  In  this  letter 
Carro  writes  : — “  Les  mar^chaux-ferrants  de  Salonique  distinguent  trois 
sortes  de  javart  :  V ecrouelleux,  le  phlegmoneux,  le  vari clique.  Ce  dernier 
parait  etre  le  meme  que  le  grease  constitutionnel  du  docteur  Loy,  car  il  est 
accompagne  d’une  eruption  semblable  a  la  petite  v^role.  Aussi,  d’apres  le 
rapport  des  bergers  Albanais,  les  vaches  sont  elles  sujettes  dans  ce  pays  k 
une  maladie  qui  parait  avoir  une  grande  ressemblance  avec  le  Cow-pox  des 
Anglais  ;  et  ce  que  decide  le  question,  e’est  que  le  docteur  Lafont,  etabli 
depuis  longtemps  a  Salonique,  en  Macedoine,  a  rdussi  a  produire  la 
veritable  vaccine  sur  deux  enfants  inocules  avec  le  virus  pris  sur  les  jambes 
d’un  cheval  atteint  de  cette  troisieme  espece  de  javart,  quoiqu’il  ne  produisit 
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auGun  effet  siir  une  vache  soumise  aiissi  a  cette  inoculation  ;  et  cette  vaccine 
s’est  propagee  de  ces  enfants  d  d’aiitres  par  I’inoculation,  avec  ses  caracteres 
et  sa  bdnignitd  ordinaires.” 

And  evidence  proving  the  existence  of  Horse-pox  was  cropping  up  now 
and  again,  though  it  was  not  readily  accessible  to  the  medical  world  of  those 
days.  For  instance,  in  the  spring  of  1805,  Viborg,  professor  at  the  Copenhagen 
Veterinary  School,  inoculated  a  cow  with  matter  obtained  from  the  heel  of 
a  horse  affected  with  the  specific  form  of  so-called  “  Grease.”  On  the  fifth 
or  sixth  day  on  the  udder  and  teats  were  bright  transparent  vesicles,  with  the 
characteristic  areola  and  umbilicus  of  Cow-pock  ;  and  the  cow  exhibited  a 
high  degree  of  fever,  while  the  secretion  of  milk  was  nearly  suspended.* * * § ** 
Sacco  made  similar  experiments,  and  these  and  his  observations  are  as 
valuable  as  Loy’s,  confirmatory,  as  they  were,  of  the  e'xistence  of  Horse-pox, 
and  its  ready  transmissibility  to  men  and  cows,  producing  an  exanthem  which 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  Cow-pock.t  In  1830,  Professor  Hertwig 
and  eleven  students  of  the  Berlin  Veterinary  School,  became  inoculated 
through  handling  horses  affected  with  the  disease  in  the  limbs,  more  particu¬ 
larly.  This  form  of  Grease — in  reality  Horse-pox — was  then  prevailing  as  an 
epizodty  in  North  Germany. J  In  the  same  year  Professor  Ritter,  of  Kiel, 
found  a  man  who  had  been  accidentally  inoculated  in  the  hand  with  matter 
from  horses’s  heels.  The  vesicle  or  pustule  exactly  resembled  that  of  a 
Cow-pox,  and  from  it  he  inoculated  two  children  ;  the  result  was  undoubted 
vaccine  vesicles. §  In  this  3^ear,  also.  Dr.  Rosendahl,  of  Nostorf,  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  transmission  of  Horse-pox  to  several  men  ;  there 
was  accompanying  fever,  and  in  some  cases  delirium.  ||  Berndt  alludes  to  an 
instance  in  which  a  boy  was  infected  from  a  horse  suffering  from  the  so-called 
“  epizootic  Grease,”  {epizodtiscker  matcke)^  and  from  the  eruption  on  him 
people  v/ere  inoculated  most  successfully,  fine  cow-pocks  being  developed.^ 
And  so  on  with  other  instances. 

But  in  every  country  to  which  Jenner’s  views  had  penetrated,  much  un¬ 
certainty  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  termed  Grease  ” 
or  “  sore  heels  ”  ;  and  therefore  disappointment  only  too  often  followed 
attempts  to  transmit  it  to  the  cow,  and  so  to  produce  Cow-pox.^*  In  Italy,, 
for  instance,  the  term  was  translated  into  giardone,  pedal  fistula  ;  and  the 
possibility  of  producing  such  a  disease  as  Cow-pox  from  this  condition 
placed  the  reputation  of  Jenner  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  captious  critics. 

In  1840,  Dard  saw  the  disease  among  horses  in  France,  and  called  it  RJmiite 
pemphigoide ;  in  1843  it  was  again  observed  in  that  country  by  Bouley,  now 
director  of  the  French  Veterinary  Schools,  who  designated  it  Herpes  V^lyc- 
tenoide^  to  distinguish  it  from  Glanders  and  Farcy,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles.  But  it  was  not  until  i860  that  the  discovery  of  Jenner  and  the 
researches  of  Loy  received  further  confirmation,  and  scientific  attention  was 
seriously  directed  to  it.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  the  horses  in  the  commune 
of  Rieumes,  not  far  from  Toulouse,  were  attacked  with  a  disease  which 
assumed  an  epizootic  form,  and  in  less  than  three  weeks  more  than  a  hundred 

*  “Vet.  Selsk.  Skrifter,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  137. 

t  “Trattato  di  Vaccinazione,  con  osservazioni  sul  giavardo  et  Vajuolo  pecorini,” 
1839. 

I  “  Med.  Zeitung  von  dem  Verein  in  Preussen,”  1834. 

§  Pfaffs  “  Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Gebiet  der  Medicin.”  lahrgang  ii.  Kiel,  1833.. 

II  Ibidem.  Altona,  1835. 

^  Rust’s  “  Kritiscker  Repertorium,”  band  xxi. 

**  In  the  nomenclature  of  disease  drawn  up  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  and  published  in  1869,  I  find  “  Grease”  named  Equinia  uiitis, 
and  denned  as  “  a  pustular  eruption  produced  by  the  contagion  of  matter  from  a 
horse  affected  with  the  Grease.” 
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were  affected.  M.  Sarrans,the  district  veterinary  surgeon,  reported  the  disease 
as  commencing  with  slight  fever,  soon  followed  by  local  symptoms,  the  chief 
of  which  were  hot  and  painful  swelling  of  the  limbs,  with  an  eruption  of  small 
pustules  on  the  surface  of  the  tumefied  parts.  In  three  to  five  days  a  purulent 
kind  of  discharge  took  place  in  the  pastern,  which  continued  for  eight  to  ten 
days,  during  which  the  inflammatory  phenomena  gradually  subsided  ;  then 
the  pustules  desiccated,  and  towards  the  fifteenth  day  the  crusts  began  to  fall 
off,  carrying  the  tufts  of  hair  with  them,  and  leaving  more  or  less  perceptible 
cicatrices.  The  eruption  appeared  not  only  on  the  limbs,  but  on  other  parts 
of  the  body,  particularly  on  the  nostrils,  lips,  flanks,  and  vulva.  There  was 
no  Cow-pox  present  in  the  locality,  and  the  extension  of  the  disease  seemed 
to  be  due  entirely  to  contagion.  No  fewer  than  eighty  mares  were  infected 
from  being  sent  to  the  Government  stallions  at  Rieumes,  the  ropes  with 
which  their  hind  limbs  were  secured  (passing  round  the  pastern)  being 
impregnated  with  the  discharge  from  the  heels  of  some  diseased  mare.  Only 
three  mares  and  two  stallions  escaped  attack.  One  of  the  animals  exposed 
to  infection  chanced  to  be  sent  to  Toulouse,  and  not  appearing  so  well  as 
usual,  it  was  left  at  the  Government  Veterinary  School.  It  was  not  until  it 
had  been  there  for  eight  days  that  Professor  Lafosse  observed  the  mare  to 
be  dull,  suffering  from  inappetence,  and  lameness  in  both  hind  limbs,  with 
difficulty  in  flexing  the  fetlocks,  and  a  hot,  painful  swelling,  confined  to  the 
left  fetlock,  extending  higher  on  the  right  leg.  On  these  swollen  parts  small 
tufts  of  hair  were  erect  here  and  there,  and  at  those  places  there  were  what 
appeared  to  be  pustules,  from  which  exuded  a  fluid  matter  possessed  of  an 
ammoniacal  odour,  but  less  fetid  than  that  of  Stearrhoea  (“  Grease ''). 
Lafosse  thought  at  first  that  it  was  only  the  latter  disease  in  an  acute  form  ; 
and  he  was  happily  inspired  to  inoculate  a  cow,  in  order,  once  more,  to 
submxit  the  Jennerian  doctrine  to  an  experimental  test.  The  experiment  was 
made  eight  days  after  the  manifestation  of  the  eruption  on  the  mare,  and 
was  perfectly  successful.  Papules,  then  pustules,  formed  on  the  cow  wher¬ 
ever  the  matter  obtained  from  the  mare  had  been  inserted  with  the  lancet — 
large,  flat.  Arm,  and  round  pustules,  with  a  central  umbilicus,  which  caused 
the  borders  to  appear  raised — they  were  the  vaccine  vesicles,  in  fact. 
Another  cow  v/as  inoculated  from  this  one,  and  had  a  very  fine  Cow-pock, 
from  which  a  child  and  a  horse  were  vaccinated,  and  these  had  a  magnificent 
vaccinal  eruption.  A  second  child,  inoculated  with  the  matter  from  this 
horse,  had,  in  its  turn,  a  well-developed  pock.  Comparative  inoculations 
were  then  made  on  children  and  horses  with  the  equine  virus  and  the 
ordinary  humanised  vaccine,  and  it  was  found  that  the  former  produced 
larger  and  finer  pustules  than  the  latter,  though  their  evolution  was  slower. 
Lafosse  designated  the  disease  the  maladie  pustiileuse  vaccinogene  of  the 
horse. 

Bouley,  then  professor  of  clinic  at  the  Alfort  Veterimary  School,  not  quite 
satisfied  with  what  had  been  done  in  this  direction  by*  Lafosse  and  others, 
resolved  to  inoculate  cows  with  all  the  eruptive  maladies  of  the  horse 
which  his  daily  routine  of  professional  duty  brought  before  him  ;  and,  singular 
to  relate,  the  very  first  case  (in  1863)  was  a  successful  one,  and  produced  a 
beautiful  Cow-pox.  The  horse  presented  the  following  symptoms  : — On  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lips,  on  the  inferior  aspect  and  free  portion  of  the  tongue, 
on  the  buccal  and  gingival  membrane,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth — par¬ 
ticularly  along  the  Whartonian  ducts, — were  infinite  multitudes  of  small 
vesicles  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  some  circular,  others  elongated,  and  whose 
opaline  tint  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  bright-red  mucous  membrane  on 
which  they  were  seated.  These  pearl-tinted  vesicles  were  smooth  on  their 
surface,  had  no  depression,  and  felt  rather  tense ;  pain  was  evinced  when 
they  were  pressed  upon.  In  some  places  they  were  confluent,  in  others 
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discrete.  When  they  had  been  ruptured,  there  were  small,  lenticular,  very 
red  sores,  with  sharply-defined  borders.  A  very  abundant  saliva,  rendered 
frothy  by  the  incessant  movement  of  the  tongue,  filled  the  mouth,  and 
escaped  in  long  masses  from  its  commissures.  With  the  exception  of.  not 
eatiiig  so  well  as  usual,  the  horse  appeared  in  good  health.  The  symptoms 
were  so  different  from  those  described  by  Loy  and  Lafosse,  that  Bouley 
thought  it  was  an  aphthous  Stomatitis,  and  that  therefore,  like  the  Foot-and- 
Mouth  Disease  of  bovines,  it  must  be  contagious.  True  to  his  resolve,  he 
inoculated  a  cow  to  see  what  the  result  would  be,  and  produced  veritable 
Cow-pox,  from  which  children  were  most  successfully  vaccinated.  For  some 
months  other  horses  were  admitted  to  the  clinic  of  the  school  suffering  from 
the  same  disease,  which  varied  in  its  symptoms  only  with  regard  to  the  seat 
of  eruption,  which  was  in  some  instances  as  in  the  first  case,  and  in  others 
as  in  Jenner’s,  Boy’s,  and  Lafosse’s  cases.  From  these  multiplied  obser¬ 
vations  and  experiments,  most  carefully  watched  and  discussed  by  the  most 
eminent  medical  and  veterinary  authorities  in  Paris,  there  could  no  longer 
exist  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  which  was 
accordingly  designated  “  Equine  Variola  ”  by  Depaul,  and  “  Horse-pox  ”  by 
Bouley  himself.  Bouley  confesses  that  for  years  he  had  met  with  the  disease 
among  horses  from  time  to  time,  but  until  Lafosse’s  experiments  at  Toulouse 
he  had  not  suspected  its  variolous  nature. 

From  time  to  time  outbreaks  of  the  disease  have  been  recorded  in  France, 
where  it  appears  to  be  most  prevalent  in  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood. 

So  long  ago  as  1853,  I  witnesed,  in  Manchester,  a  case  of  inoculation  of 
a  farrier  who  had  shod  a  horse  affected  with  “  Grease.”  The  vesicle  was 
situated  on  the  chin,  and  there  was  great  constitutional  disturbance. 

In  “  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science  and  Police  ”  I  have  devoted  a  chapter  to 
it,  and  in  the  periodical  edited  by  me,  the  Veterinary  Journal,  I  have 
alluded  to  it  frequently  (particularly  in  vol.  v.,  p.  81  ;  vol.  vii.,  p.  371  ;  vol. 
ix.,  p.  204).  A  translation  is  also  given  of  an  interesting  report  by  Professor 
Ellenberger,  of  the  Berlin  Veterinary  School,  of  an  outbreak  of  what  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  “  Stomatitis  pustulosa  contagiosa,”  but  which  was  really  Horse-pox. 
In  this  respect  the  ready  communicability  of  the  disease  and  its  vaccinogenous 
character  is  well  shown.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Deutsche  Zeitschrift fur 
Thierniedicin^  Professor  Friedberger,  of  the  Munich  Veterinary  School, 
furnishes  an  excellent  account  of  an  outbreak  in  that  city,  and  a  record  of 
successful  experiments.  A  translation  of  his  paper  appears  in  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  Journal  for  September,  1880.  In  German  and  Italian  veterinary 
literature  similar  outbreaks  are  described.  For  the  past  two  or  three  years 
there  has  prevailed  widely  among  horses  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
a  pustular  exanthem,  very  contagious  in  its  character,  and  known  among 
grooms  and  others  as  the  “  boil  disease,”  the  “  American  boil  disorder,”  etc., 
which,  in  some  of  its  features,  if  not  in  all,  somewhat  resembles  Horse-pox. 
The  eruption  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  mainly  confined  to  the  trunk.  From 
England  it  has  been  carried  to  Belgium,  where  it  has  attacked  a  large  number 
of  horses.  Horse-pox  has  also  prevailed  as  an  epizooty  for  two  years,  and  is 
now  prevalent,  at  Montreal.  Many  persons  have  been  accidentally  inoculated, 
and  the  vacciniferous  character  of  the  disorder  has  been  established  by  medical 
and  veterinary  authorities.  The  outbreak  is  described  in  the  Veterinary 
Journal  for  August,  1877.  Last  October,  immediately  before  leaving  my 
late  regiment,  the  Second  Life  Guards,  I  had  four  cases  of  the  disease 
among  young  horses  just  joined,  and  my  farrier-major  was  accidentally 
inoculated  on  the  finger.  Surgeon  Plensman  of  the  regiment  considered 
the  case  one  of  severe  vaccination.  The  details  are  recorded  in  the 
Veterinary  Journal  for  March,  1880. 

So  that  since  1864,  when  the  nature  of  Horse-pox  was  for  ever  settled  by 
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the  observations  and  experiments  of  Bouley,  and  the  discussions  that  ensued 
thereon  at  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  history  of  the  malady  has 
been  largely  supplemented  by  contributions  from  observers  and  experi¬ 
menters  in  Europe  and  America,  and  Jenner’s  statement  has  been  admitted 
by  all  who  have  studied  the  subject  to  be  true  except  in  one  particular — the 
“  Horse-pox  ”  or  “constitutional  Grease”  being  the  source  of  Cow-pox.  In 
this  only  was  Jenner  in  error.  The  two  diseases  are  perfectly  independent 
of  each  other.  Cow-pox  appears  where  there  are  no  horses,  or  possible 
contact  with  horses,  and  where  the  men  who  attend  upon  these  do  not  milk 
cows.  It  has  frequently  been  observed  that  Horse-pox  prevails  on  a  farm 
or  in  a  locality,  and  no  Cow-pox  is  seen  there  ;  while  the  last-named  disease 
may  affect  a  number  of  cows  in  a  dairy,  and  the  horses  be  entirely  free  from 
Horse-pox.  Hering,  for  instance,  states  that  Cow-pox  is  very  far  from  rare  in 
Wurtemberg,  while  Grease  {Manke)  is  extremely  uncommon  ;  that  men  who 
work  horses  do  notmilk  the  cows,  this  office  being  undertaken  by  women  in  that 
essentially  milk-producing  country  ;  and  that  the  majority  of  the  proprietors 
of  cows  which  had  been  affected  with  Cow-pox  had  no  horses.*  In  none  of 
the  recorded  outbreaks  of  Horse-pox  has  anything  ever  been  said  as  to  the 
existence  of  Cow-pox,  and  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  establish  a 
relationship  between  the  former  and  human  V ariola,  from  which  it  differs  as 
widely  as  the  latter  does  from  Cow-pox.  Horse-pox  prevails  entirely 
independently  of  Small-pox  or  Cow-pox.  In  some  countries  it  is  often  present 
as  an  epizooty — as  in  Lower  Canada  ;  while  in  other  regions,  where  it  is 
enzootic,  it  will  be  more  common  in  one  part  than  another — as  at  Paris, 
where  it  is  well  known,  and  at  Lyons,  where,  according  to  Chauveau,  it  is 
not  seen.  ^  Xo  be  contmtted,) 


TEXAS  FEVER. 

Professor  Gamgee  writes,  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  Texas  Fever  in 
cattle,  that  in  1868  he  prosecuted  an  investigation  in  the  United  States  into 
the  cattle  diseases  prevailing,  and  among  them  the  Texas  plague.  This 
malady  was  soon  seen  to  belong  to  that  great  group  of  indigenous  diseases 
transmissible  beyond  their  home  by  definite  and  specific  poison.  Unlike 
epizootic  Pleuro-pneumonia  and  the  Russian  murrain,  it  was  a  product  of 
the  soil  in  the  vast  and  virgin  pastures  of  the  south-west.  With  his  mind 
absolutely  free  from  bias,  and  fortified  by  a  knowledge  of  endemics  and 
enzootics  in  other  regions  of  the  earth,  Mr.  Gamgee  soon  found  that  a  simple 
fence  would  protect  northern  cattle  from  Texan  herds.  The  sick  and  dying 
cattle  of  the  north  did  not  propagate  the  disease  to  other  northern  cattle. 
An  infected  western  cow  did  not  infect  her  sucking  calf.  Intermingling  on 
the  same  pasture  or  the  feeding  on  ground  previously  fouled  by  southern 
cattle  were  essential  to  the  extermination,  too  often  complete,  of  northern 
kine.  So  simple  a  truth  has  saved  millions  since  by  judicious  isolation, 
carried  out  by  farmers  themselves.  Prior  to  his  inquiries,  shot-gun  quaran¬ 
tine  was  not  only  advocated,  but  practised,  and  a  Missourian  proposed  as 
late  as  September,  1868,  that  Texas  stock  should  not  be  allowed  to  cross  the 
35th  parallel  of  north  latitude  alive.  A  glance  at  a  map  will  indicate  that 
this  would  have  effectually  prevented  the  supply  of  stock  for  breeding  and 
grazing  which  has  since  overrun  the  North-Western  States  and  territories. 
An  opinion  prevailed  that  the  Texas  cattle  propagating  the  disease  were 
healthy.  They  were  the  supposed  carriers,  but  not  the  sufferers,  from  a 
virulent  poison.  Investigations  in  the  Chicago  slaughter-houses,  on  the 

*  “  Gewiss  der  grosste  Theil  unserer  Eigenthiimer  von  Kiihen  mit  originare  n 
Pocken  hat  gar  keine  Pferde.”  Op.  cit.,  p.  9. 
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Kansas  prairies,  and  in  Texas  proved  this  to  be  false.  They  were  all  more 
or  less  disordered,  and  without  exception  exhibited  internal  lesions.  Evidence, 
accumulating  for  years,  has  shown  that  the  poison  capable  of  killing  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  northern  cattle,  among  which  it  is  disseminated,  passes  out 
of  the  Texas  steer,  and  in  Utah  or  Wyoming  the  power  of  disease  trans¬ 
mission  ceases  in  a  summer’s  grazing.  But  the  animals  fresh  from  infected 
soil  are  by  no  means  lusty,  and  suffer  much  more  than  northern  cattle  at  sea. 
Their  latent  ills  readily  manifest  themselves  in  alarming  symptoms,  and  this 
explains  the  pronounced  manifestations  observed  by  British  inspectors  on 
cattle,  which,  on  the  American  side,  might  appear  pictures  of  health.  Any 
one  who  has  ridden  among  herds  of  travelling  Texan  steers  cannot  express 
astonishment  that  they  ever  looked  healthy.  In  this  respect  the  Texas  Fever 
is  the  most  deceptive  of  plagues.  The  only  commercial  reason  for  the 
shipment  of  live  Texan  cattle  is  that  they  must  always  realize  a  better  price 
on  the  hoof  than  dead.  It  may  justly  be  said  that  better  prices  are,  as  a 
rule,  realized  for  live  than  dead  meat ;  but  this  admits  of  rectification  under 
improved  methods  of  handling  meat.  The  enforcement  of  our  laws  in 
England  can  alone  awaken  sufficient  interest  and  create  a  public  opinion, 
without  which  statesmen  are  even  more  powerless  in  America  than  with  us. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  is  evident  that  British  legislation  against  the 
import  of  disease  may  lead  to  measures  which  will  permanently  rid  America 
of  imported  bovine  pestilence.  The  enforcement  of  British  laws  is  of  as 
much  importance  to  the  American  breeder  and  grazier  as  it  is  to  the  British 
farmer. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

We  are  much  gratified  to  learn  that  the  prize  of  £100  offered  by  Mr. 
Stansfield  for  the  best  essay  on  Hydrophobia,  has  been  awarded  to  M. 
Bourrel,  veterinary  surgeon,  Paris,  who  has  a  great  reputation  in  the  French 
capital  as  a  canine  surgeon.  We  are  not  aware  if  any  other  veterinary 
surgeon  competed,  but  we  feel  certain  that  his  colleagues  in  this  country  will 
give  M.  Bourrel  their  hearty  felicitations  on  his  success. 


MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  DICK. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  have  a  portrait  of  the  late  Professor  Dick— founder 
and  endower  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College — painted  for  presentation 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  to  commemorate  not  only  the 
advent  of  a  united  profession,  but  also  in  memory  of  that  distinguished 
veterinarian.  Those  who  are  willing  to  assist  in  this  memorial,  are  requested 
to  forward  their  names  and  amount  of  subscriptions  to  the  Editor,  Veteri¬ 
nary  Journal,  20,  King  William  Street,  Strand,  London. 


CENTRAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  No.  lo,  Red  Lion 
Square,  W.C,  on  Thursday,  August  5th,  in  the  absence  of  the  President, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Wragg  took  the  chair.  ’ 

Mr.  Samson  exhibited  a  specimen  of  diseased  heart,  taken  from  a  very 
fine  cow  that  had  always  been  remarkably  healthy.  She  was  taken  ill  on 
tfie  22nd  July  last  with  a  common  shivering  fit  ;  as  the  bowels  did  not  act 
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he  administered  a  little  salt,  with  benefit.  On  the  23rd  was  sent  for  again  : 
found  the  temperature  103^°  ;  pulse  extraordinary  quick  and  very  weak  on 
auscultation  ;  could  hear  a  thumping  noise  on  the  right  side,  but  on  the  left 
could  scarcely  hear  the  heart  beat  at  all.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  case  of 
severe  Heart  Disease,  and  he  gave  veiy  little  hopes  of  the  animal’s  recovery  ; 
but  the  owner  wishing  it  to  be  treated,  he  ordered  small  doses  of  aconite, 
with  gruel  and  beer.  The  animal  became  worse,  lost  her  supply  of  milk,  and 
her  appetite  failed,  dying  on  the  2nd  August.  The  temperature  was  then 
10^5°.  He  made  a  post-inorteui^  and  slit  up  the  pericardium  to  let  out  the 
fluid,  of  which  there  was  as  much  as  from  twelve  to  fourteen  quarts  (sample 
shown),  exceedingly  offensive  and  thick.  All  the  other  organs  of  the  body 
appeared  healthy  ;  the  diseased  heart  was  affected  from  its  apex  to  its  base 
and  all  round  one  side.  Four  days  before  the  animal’s  death  he  heard  the 
heart  beating  in  the  fluid  ;  there  was  no  swelling  in  the  jaw. 

Mr.  Gerrard  had  known  a  similar  case,  arising  from  a  pin  penetrating 
the  heart.  . 

Mr.  Steel  remarked  the  disease  was  usually  preceded  by  attacks  of  indi¬ 
gestion.  The  lesions  appeared  to  have  existed  some  time. 

The  Chairman,  thought  it  must  have  been  a  case  of  Peritonitis. 

Mr.  Shaw  observed  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  diseased  heart  in 
a  bullock,  he  frequently  saw  it.  Quite  recently  a  case  came  under  his  notice- 
which  was  condemned  for  Pleuro-pneumonia  ;  there  was  an  immense  quantity 
of  water  in  the  pericardium.  He  had  never  seen  a  case  like  the  present,  and 
should  think  the  disease  must  have  been  present  months  before  death. 
Many  similar  cases  arose  from  a  nail,  piece  of  wire,  or  pin  going  through  the 
heart,  and  such  v/as  not  discovered  until  after  the  animal  was  killed  ;  numbers, 
of  beasts  went  to  market  so. 

Mr.  Steel  said,  as  a  rule,  upon  making  post-morte7n  examination  there 
was  not  such  a  condition  of  the  pericardium  and  heart’s  surface,  and  its 
general  structure,  as  found  in  this  case  ;  he  generally  found  the  fluid  in  the 
pericardic  sack  of  a  milky,  yellowish  colour,  sometimes  reddish  (but  that 
was  the  exception),  and  was  inclined  to  believe  it  was  seldom,  if  ever,  founds 
except  with  some  communication  with  tee  heart  cavity  before  death. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  deposit  on  the  heart,  in  ordinary  cases 
it  had  not  that  leathery  characteristic  seen  here,  more  often  appeared  as  a 
thick  tough  membrane.  The  deposit  is  of  a  lighter  character  ;  in  ordinary 
cases  it  undergoes  calcareous  change,  and  is  somewhat  gritty,  and  its  feeling 
to  the  knife  is  different  to  that  of  the  specimen  exhibited,  which  he  saw 
required  careful  examination,  and  might  probably  prove  to  be  a  case  of 
Idiopathic  Carditis  in  the  cow,  and  if  so,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
their  literature  on  the  subject.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Gerrard,  had  mostly  found 
the  secretions  in  all  chromatic  cases  to  be  of  a  white,  milky  character,  but 
in  some  instances  they  were  reddish. 

Mr.  Gerrard  said  his  experience  was,  the  secretions  were  more  of  a 
milky  character.  Cases  of  this  disorder  abounded  more  in  the  north  of 
England  than  in  the  southern  counties,  as  there  women  were  frequently 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  cows,  and  -often  dropped  hair-pins,  pins,  etc., 
am.ong  the  animals’  food.  He  had  not  previously  heard  of  the  symptom  of 
the  disease  mentioned  by  Mr.  Samson,  viz.,  the  extraordinary  swelling  of  the 
jugular  veins,  and  would  like  to  know  if  that  gentlemen  observed  any 
regurgitation  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Samson  stated  that  in  both  jugular  veins  the  blood  passed  freely  up 
and  down  ;  he  stood  and  watched  the  cow  for  half-an-hour  at  a  time — there 
was  no  regurgitation.  The  fluid  he  exhibited  had  a  most  offensive  smell  : 
had  opened  many  abscesses,  but  never  came  across  one  so  foul. 

Mr.  Broad  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  whole  wall  of  the  right  ventricle 
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of  a  horse’s  heart  ;  it  did  not  represent  all  the  atrophied  portion.  Four 
years  since  he  attended  the  animal  for  Heart  Disease  and  indigestion.  It 
was  laid  up  for  a  month.  Noticed  an  intermittent  pulse-stopping  after 
every  third  beat.  The  horse  went  to  work,  but  always  had  the  intermittent 
pulse  ;  observed  no  other  illness.  He  was  called  to  see  the  mare  a  few  weeks 
since  and  found  her  very  ill  ;  while  he  went  to  get  some  medicine  she  dropped 
and  died.  He  found  the  abdomen  full  of  dark  blood;  could  only  determine 
that  the  rupture  proceeded  from  the  mesenteric  vessels,  but  from  the  careless 
way  they  were  cut  could  not  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  rupture  ;  no  blood 
could  have  escaped  from  any  part  but  the  vessels.  The  only  symptoms 
might  have  been  dropsy  from  the  side  of  the  bowels  to  the  whole  extent  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  where  there  was  a  thick  deposit  of  gelatinous  con¬ 
sistence.  The  disease  appeared  to  have  been  present  a  long  time.  There 
were  miliary  and  other  tubercles,  both  in  the  lungs  and  liver,  which  presented 
the  exact  appearance  answering  the  description  of  the  calcareous  tubercle — 
like  a  button  embedded  in  the  surface.  The  horse  was  probably  twenty 
years  old  ;  the  owner  had  had  him  some  fourteen  years.  Some  glands  he 
had  found  removed  from  the  inferior  portion  of  the  diaphragm — which 
appeared  to  be  diseased — but  he  was  so  far  forgetful  of  anatomy  as  not  to 
recognize  the  glands.  The  tubercles  were  the  same  as  found  in  Glanders. 
There  was  no  rupture  in  the  heart ;  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  were  all 
sound. 

Mr.  Shaw  drew  attention  to  the  remarkable  thinness  of  the  wall. 

Mr.  Gerrard  remarked  an  intermittent  pulse  was  very  common  at  times. 
He  had  a  case  very  similar,  a  six-year-old  horse  ;  the  abdominal  cavity  was 
filled  with  blood,  the  heart  was  quite  healthy — he  could  not  detect  anything 
wrong.  It  might  have  been  caused  by  galloping,  leaping  a  fence,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort  ;  could  not  find  where  the  escape  came  from. 

*  Mr.  Shaw  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  horse  could  work  in  the 
state  she  was  in  ;  with  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  so  thin,  she  must  have  been 
greatly  distressed  at  the  least  exertion. 

Mr.  Broad  said  that  was  the  case,  and  he  believed  the  acute  symptoms 
were  brought  on  by  her  having  taken  a  longer  drive  than  usual.  When  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  she  had  a  slight  attack,  and  that  brought  on  the  illness. 
She  had  been  in  regular  work  and  was  a  well-bred  mare. 

The  Chairman  stated  his  experience  was  that  Heart  Disease  in  the  horse 
was  of  common  occurrence,  and  it  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule, 
upon  making  post-mortejns^  to  find  them  with  healthy  hearts.  In  his  prac¬ 
tice,  which  was  principally  among  draught-horses,  he  invariably  found  fatty 
degeneration,  atrophy  or  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  horses  were  capable 
of  undergoing  great  exertions  under  such  conditions  :  it  surprised  him  how 
they  underwent  so  much  with  Heart  Disease. 

The  Chairman,  in  calling  attention  to  Mr.  Broad’s  paper,  on  “  Glanders 
and  Farcy,’’  regretted  he  had  not  attended  the  two  previous  meetings,  but 
he  now  desired  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  length  of  time  the  disease  often 
laid  dormant  in  the  system.  One  case  particularly  impressed  him.  Two 
horses  belonging  to  a  London  breweiy  were  taken  out  to  grass.  One  became 
affected  with  Glanders,  and  was  destroyed  ;  the  other  was  left  out  six  weeks 
or  two  months,  he  appeared  all  right  when  brought  up,  and  was  put  to 
work — ten  months  after  this  horse  broke  out  with  Farcy.  He  had  no  proof 
of  it,  but  felt  certain  this  horse  contracted  the  disease  while  out  to  grass  with 
the  other  one,  and  became  inoculated,  and  that  the  disease  laid  dormant 
ten  months.  During  a  period  of  sixteen  years  they  only  had  one  case  of 
Farcy  in  the  stud  of  sixty  horses  ;  they  had  water  supplied  them  in  their 
mangers,  and  to  this  provision  he  mainly  attributed  their  freedom  from 
Glanders  and  F arcy,  as  they  could  obtain  drink  at  night. 
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Mr.  Shaw  said  he  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Broad  whether  feeding  horses 
with  maize  had  anything  to  do  with  the  disease,  as  many  horses  in  London 
were  fed  upon  it. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Gerrard,  the  Chairman  said  he  had  no  positive  proof  the 
animal  he  referred  to  might  not  have  contracted  the  disease  elsewhere  than 
from  the  horse  he  was  put  out  to  grass  with.  He  would  not  say  the  poison  of 
Glanders  always  laid  dormant  in  the  system  for  so  long  a  time,  very  much 
depended  upon  the  constitution  of  the  animal,  its  freedom  from  organic 
disease,  and  other  considerations  ;  he  thought  neither  himself  nor  any  one 
else  could  determine  how  soon  the  disease  would  come  on. 

Mr.  Gerrard  said  he  believed  in  the  laying  on  of  water  in  stables  ;  he 
thought  drinking-troughs  did  more  harm  than  good. 

Mr.  Samson  remarked  that  to  detect  ulcers  in  the  nostril  he  used  a  small 
bull’s-eye  lamp,  and  found  it  preferable  to  a  candle,  which  the  animals  fre¬ 
quently  extinguished. 

Mr.  Hunting  said  he  would  refer  to  one  or  two  topics  shortly  : — 

As  to  Incubation.  It  was  one  of  the  most  difficult,  and  also  one  of  the  most 
important  points  to  deal  with,  the  difficulty  being,  that  horses  kept  for  work, 
travelling  about  town  or  country — exposed  to  various  conditions — it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  say  how  long  the  period  of  incubation  was.  In  the  case 
mentioned  by  the  Chairman,  it  was  impossible  to  say  the  horse  might  not 
have  been  contaminated,  not  at  the  time  he  was  in  the  field,  but  a  month 
previous — such  might  have  been  the  case.  It  was  well  known  that  the  period 
of  incubation  extended  to  a  considerable  time  ;  for  a  certainty  he  could  say 
it  might  be  as  short  as  eight  days  in  direct  inoculation,  and  it  might  extend 
(from  his  own  experience  in  a  number  of  cases)  to  three  months.  This 
period  of  incubation  had  a  very  important  medical  legal  bearing  :  if  a  man 
bought  a  horse  and  it  became  Glandered,  or  showed  symptoms  of  the  disease 
shortly  after  purchase,  it  became  a  question  for  veterinary  surgeons  to  decide. 
Was  the  horse  glandered  or  not  at  the  time  of  sale  ?  He  believed  the  French 
law  required  a  period  of  eighteen  days  to  elapse,  and  if  Glanders  showed 
itself  within  that  time,  the  law  takes  it  that  the  animal  had  Glanders  in  its 
system  prior  to  sale.  This  seemed  a  very  fair  period  to  allow,  and  such  a 
law  would  be  good  for  this  country,  the  burden  should  rest  upon  the  seller 
if  the  disease  appeared  within  eighteen  days  after  purchase. 

Another  medical  and  legal  point  in  Glanders  and  Farcy  was  the  duration 
of  the  disease.  He  differed  from  some  veterinary  surgeons  :  he  had  seen 
more  than  one  certificate  saying,  “  This  horse  is  suffering  from  Glanders  of 
long  standing.”  Now  there  were  very  few  cases  in  which  a  man  had  a  right 
to  say  this,  unless  the  symptoms  were  very  extraordinary.  In  his  experience 
he  had  over  and  over  again  seen  such  a  group  and  combination  of  symptoms 
suggestive  of  disease  of  long  standing^  but  which,  in  reality,  had  only  existed 
two  or  three  days  ;  and  he  thought  there  was  nothing  more  difficult  than  to 
say  a  horse  was  suffering  from  disease  of  three,  two,  or  even  one  month’s 
standing.  He  did  not  believe  any  man  could  say  a  horse  had  been  glandered 
for  one  month. 

As  to  the  cause  of  Glanders,  he  believed  there  was  only  one — viz.,  conta¬ 
gion.  He  would  at  once  negative  such  a  suggestion  as  the  eating  of  maize, 
as  his  father  used  it  very  largely  with  beans,  and  his  horses  never  suffered. 
He  did  not  like  the  drinking-troughs  accused  of  being  spreaders  of  the 
disease,  and  now  there  were  very  few  glandered  horses  to  be  found  about 
London  streets. 

Mr.  Samson  considered  the  spread  of  Glanders  more  due  to  horse  reposi¬ 
tories  than  drinking-troughs. 

Mr.  Steel  differed  from  Mr.  Hunting  as  to  the  inability  of  veterinary 
surgeons  to  fix  the  length  of  duration  of  disease  from  appearances  of  living 
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animals ;  he  thought,  under  certain  conditions,  and  when  they  presented 
peculiar  symptoms,  it  was  possible  for  them  to  fix  the  time  to  at  least  one 
month,  by  careful  examination  of  certain  lesions  in  the  mucous  membrane 
and  skin,  and  when  they  found  a  cicatrix  in  the  Schneiderian  membrane  also. 
He  was  sanguine  enough  to  hope  a  cure  would  yet  be  found  for  Glanders, 
and  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Granville,  in  working  up  the  pathology  of 
Glanders,  thought  he  had  made  important  discoveries  of  bacterial  element, 
different  from  that  found  in  Anthrax — the  subject  had  been  largely  discussed 
on  the  Continent,  but  still  remained  to  be  proved.  He  (Mr.  Steel)  thought 
it  possible  there  might  be  a  state  of  the  blood  in  which  the  poison  of  the 
disease  was  diffused  through  the  system,  and  yet  left  no  local  lesions  indica¬ 
tive  of  its  presence. 

Mr.  Shaw  said  he  knew  a  case  of  a  horse  working  in  Russell  Square  the 
night  previous,  with  twenty  Farcy  buds  on  him;  the  man  said,  “It  only 
broke  out  in  the  night.”  He  quite  agreed  with  the  Chairman,  that  the  disease 
could  exist  in  the  system  for  months  :  in  giving  an  opinion,  they  should 
always  notice  the  purple  colour  of  the  membrane.  He  had  noticed  an 
invariable  sign  of  lung  disease  was,  an  animal  affected  would  grunt  if  one 
went  to  strike  him. 

Mr.  Steel  said,  respecting  Mr.  Gerrard’s  question  about  the  purple 
colour  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  confirmatory  of  the  animal  being  affected, 
and  as  a  reason  for  its  isolation,  where  there  is  an  outbreak  of  the  disease 
and  no  one  lesion  can  be  detected  as  described  of  Glanders,  the  ulcers 
probably  arising  from  other  causes,  the  history  of  the  case  must  be  studied 
with  all  the  particular  bearings  of  the  disease,  or  supposed  disease,  with 
which  they  had  to  deal. 

Mr.  Samson  noticed  affected  horses  presented  a  bluish-purple  appearance 
of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  also  frequently  a  loss  of  flesh  about  the 
hind  quarters. 

Mr.  Hunting,  in  referring  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  said  other 
diseases  than  Glanders  might  produce  cicatrix  mentioned  by  Mr.  Steel ;  it 
might  follow  Schneiderian  ulcers  in  the  nostril  after  Influenza.  A  disease 
which  he  called  German  Small-pox  left  scars  like  Farcy  buds  all  over  the 
body ;  the  swelling  in  the  leg  might  be  an  ordinary  case  of  Lymphangitis  ; 
falling  away  of  the  hind  legs  might  be  the  result  of  old-standing  case  of 
Mudrash  ;  in  fact,  all  the  symptoms  of  old-standing  Glanders  might  arise 
from  other  causes,  and  were  therefore  misleading. 

Mr.  Steel  said,  in  a  case  he  knew  of,  the  chronic  lesions  could  be  traced 
through  different  stages  ;  they  were  more  acute — plainly  show,  for  instance, 
on  the  membrane,  that  an  ulcer  left  a  cicatrix  behind ;  and  sometimes,  from 
the  symptoms,  he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  in  a  court  of  law  that 
a  case  had  existed  for  one  month. 

The  Chairman  said  it  appeared  quite  evident  that  if  one  had  a  horse 
in  London  falling  off  in  condition,  discharge  coming  from  the  nostril,  and 
swelling  of  the  glands,  he  might  be  killed  with  a  certainty  the  animal  was 
glandered  ;  but  this  could  not  be  done  in  any  other  place  but  London,  which 
he  thought  the  hot-bed  of  the  disease.  He  considered  both  horse  reposi¬ 
tories  and  water-troughs  great  sources  of  contagion. 

Mr.  Broad  said,  as  stated  in  his  paper,  there  appeared  nothing  wonder¬ 
ful  in  the  disease  lying  dormant  in  the  system,  tubercles  in  the  lungs 
frequently  required  extraneous  conditions  to  set  them  at  work.  He  concurred 
with  Mr.  Hunting’s  remarks  on  the  legal  bearing  of  the  disease  as  to  the 
liability  of  the  seller.  Mr.  Shaw’s  allusion  at  the  previous  meeting  to  tne 
incautious  usage  of  brushes  and  combs  was  a  good  one.  Considered  Mr. 
Samson’s  method  of  using  a  bull’s-eye  lamp  to  examine  nostrils  good,  and 
thought,  if  used  in  conjunction  with  the  glass  he  (Mr.  Broad)  had  exhibited. 
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it  would  be  an  excellent  aid,  and  preferable  to  daylight.  He  differed  from 
Mr.  Hunting  as  to  the  length  of  period  of  incubation  ;  that  gentleman  fixed 
it  at  three  months,  he  thought  it  might  be  an  almost  indefinite  period,  the 
disease  might  manifest  itself  after  three  years’  incubation. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  then  accorded,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 

Present,  nine  Fellows  and  three  visitors. 

James  Rowe,  Hon.  Sec. 

LIVERPOOL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixty-third  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the 
Medical  Institute,  Hope  Street,  on  August  the  20th,  the  President,  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Elam,  occupying  the  chair.  There  were  present — Professor 
Williams,  Edinburgh  ;  Messrs.  R.  S.  Reynolds,  G.  Morgan,  A.  Bain,  W.  T. 
Moore,  E.  Kitchin,  Jackson,  Beel,  and  Michaelis,  and  the  Secretary,  Liver¬ 
pool  ;  Messrs.  T.  Hopkin,  W.  A.  Taylor,  E.  Faulkner,  T.  Greaves,  and  S. 
Locke,  of  Manchester  ;  Lloyd  and  Edwards,  Chester  ;  W.  Woods,  of  Wigan  ; 
Ferguson,  Warrington  ;  R.  Ellis,  Ormskirk  ;  Dacre,  Altrincham  ;  T.  Stone, 
Walkden  ;  and  Mr.  Lyman,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Letters,  etc.,  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  were  received  from  the 
following  gentlemen — Messrs.  Welsby,  Liverpool ;  Whittle,  Worsley,  Peter 
Taylor,  Manchester;  Jas.  Moore  and  George  Fleming,  London;  Henry 
Barnes,  Malpas ;  L.  Butters,  Norwich  ;  and  Lewis,  of  Crewe. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Reynolds,  seconded  by  Mr.  Morgan,  and 
carried  unanimously,  that  Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards,  of  Chester,  and  Mr.  Kitchin, 
of  Liverpool,  be  elected  members  of  this  Association. 

In  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  the 
adjourned  discussion  of  his  paper  on  “  Counter-irritation,”  was  postponed 
until  the  next  meeting. 

Professor  Williams  then  read  a  very  able  and  scientific  paper  on 

Purpura  Hsemorrhagica,”  which  was  followed  by  an  animated  discussion. 

Mr.  Morgan  said  he  could  not  account  for  the  disease  being  more 
prevalent  in  Scotland  than  elsewhere,  as  stated  by  Professor  Williams.  His 
experience  was  that  more  died  than  recovered  ;  he  thought  that  Purpura 
Haemorrhagica  and  Scarlatina  were  often  confounded  with  each  other,  and 
that  a  prominent  symptom  in  Scarlatina  was  the  presence  of  a  bloody 
exudate  aU  over  the  body,  which  is  easily  detected  by  passing  the  hand 
through  the  hair.  He  thought  that  a  frequent  cause  of  “  Purpura  ”  is  the 
debility  which  exists  during  recovery  from  chest  disease  ;  agreed  with  the 
treatment  adopted  by  Professor  Williams,  viz..  Potass.  Chlor.  followed  by 
Spts.  of  Turps,  and  Ferri  Perchlor.,  but  would  also  give  stimulants  to  support 
the  system  ;  would  not  hesitate  to  scarify  the  tumours  and  allow  the  con¬ 
tents  to  escape. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  had  not  seen  many  cases  except  when  in  Edinburgh  ; 
had  treated  formerly  with  Terri  Perchlor.,  but  now  prefers  Potass.  Chlor. 
Has  tried  Potass.  Bichrom.,  but  had  found  it  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Greaves  has  had  considerable  experience  of  the  disease  ;  the  majority 
die.  Agrees  with  Professor  Williams  that  it  arises  from  septic  material  in 
the  atmosphere.  Favours  the  treatment  adopted  by  the  late  Professor 
Dick,  viz.,  to  rid  the  system  by  the  alimentary  canal  ;  does  not  hesitate  to 
puncture  freely.  Had  recently  a  bad  case,  and  punctured  scores  of  times, 
and  obtained  a  bucketful  of  straw-coloured  serum  ;  the  horse  did  well. 
Recommends  exercise,  although  apparent  cruelty.  Has  tried  Potass.  Chlor., 
but  without  much  benefit ;  approves  of  the  application  of  hot  fomentations 
to  the  swellings. 
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Mr.  Moore  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Greaves  in  puncturing  ;  has  seen 
many  cases,  and  finds  that  puncturing  leads  to  sloughing.  Does  not  interfere 
with  the  bowels.  Has’given  Potass.  Bichrom.  for  eighteen  years,  and  finds  it 

eminently  satisfactory.  • 

Mr.  Hopkins  agrees  with  Professor  Williams  that  Diarrhasmia  is  a 

better  name  for  the  disease.  Favours  the  use  of  Spts.  of  Turps,  and  Potass. 
Chlor.  ;  recommends  the  administration  of  dry  fibrin  ;  does  not  puncture  the 
swellings  except  those  about  the  nostrils,  thus  trying  to  avoid  tracheotom.y. 
If  the  swellings  slough  in  consequence  of  puncture,  considers  it  preferable 
to  the  performing  of  tracheotomy.  Has  not  noticed  the  extreme  variations 
in  pulse  and  temperature.  Does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Greaves  as  to  exercise, 
as  in  his  opinion  it  exhausts  the  patient.  If  constipation  exists  he  acts 
gently  on  the  bowels. 

Mr.  Dacre  considers  the  miscroscope  gives  little  aid  in  blood  diseases. 
Believes  that  there  is  no  special  mode  of  treatment.  He  leaves  matters 
alone  externally,  and  varies  the  internal  treatment  according  to  symptoms. 
Thinks  that  Professor  Williams’  success  is  remarkable  ;  in  Manchester  they 
are  not  so  successful.  Has  tried  Potass.  Chlor.  in  water  without  success. 
Would  suggest  subcutaneous  injections  of  ergot. 

Mr.  Woods  has  had  many  cases.  Finds  that  they  always  follow  debili¬ 
tating  diseases.  Gives  Spts.  of  Turps,  and  Potass.  Chlor.,  and  also  recom¬ 
mends  mild  purgatives,  cleanliness,  and  the  use  of  disinfectants. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  thinks  that  the  term  “  Purpura  Hemorrhagica  ”  does 
not  give  a  direct  clue  to  the  disease  as  we  find  it.  Has  noticed  the  great 
discrepancy  maintained  by  Professor  Williams  in  the  pulse  and  temperature, 
the  latter  being  102^  in  the  morning  and  106*^  in  the  evening,  without  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  pulsations  ;  could  not  account  for 
it.  Had  noticed  in  one  case  attempts  at  vomition  caused  by  the  sloughing 
of  a  portion  of  the  duodenum.  Never  punctures,  believing  that  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  atmosphere  would  produce  Pyaemia.  Gives  Spts.  of  Turps., 
afterwards  Potass.  Chlor.,  followed  up  by  vegetable  and  mineral  tonics. 

Mr.  Lyman  had  not  met  with  many  cases  in  America,  where  bad 
ventilation  is  almost  universal.  He  had  experienced  some  cases  followed 
by  the  horse  disease.  Considered  it  to  be  of  a  septic  nature.  He  gave  the 
history  of  a  case  which  died  from  intestinal  haemorrhage. 

Mr.  Reynolds  thinks  also  that  “Diarrh^mia”  is  a  more  appropriate 
name  for  the  disease.  He  has  observed  that  the  use  of  Spts.  Turps,  and 
physic  has  been  followed  by  good  results. 

Mr.  Faulkner  thinks  that  Professor  Williams  has  given  us  good  patho¬ 
logy  of  the  disease  as  one  of  a  septic,  distinguished  from  that  of  an  anthrax 
nature.  Has  not  noticed  the  variations  in  the  temperature  and  pulse.  Gives 
Potass.  Chlor.  alternated  with  Spts.  of  Turps.,  with  mild  laxatives  ;  afterwards 
vegetable  tonics.  Never  saw  sloughing  or  any  unhealthy  wound  produced 
after  puncturing. 

The  President  has  not  seen  many  cases  in  Liverpool.  Gives  Potass. 
Chlor.  in  water,  Spts.  Ammon.  Co.  and  Spts.  Turps.  Has  given  of  late  milk  in 
large  quantities  as  food,  believing  it  to  be  readily  assimilated. 

Professor  Williams,  in  reply,  said  that  the  true  principle  of  treatment  lay 
in  destroying  the  cause  ;  the  employment  of  ergot  only  attacked  a  symptom, 
as  in  this  disease  there  is  a  great  tendency  for  the  blood  to  leave  the  vessels 
without  rupture  taking  place.  The  administration  of  Spts.  Ammon.  Co.  is 
quite  inadmissible,  as  it  increases  the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  which  in  this 
disease  is  only  in  an  anaemic  condition.  He  entirely  disagreed  with  exer¬ 
cising  the  patient,  as  he  would  in  cases  of  Laminitis.  Did  not  favour  punctur¬ 
ing,  as  it  brought  about  decomposition  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues.  If  con¬ 
stipation  exists,  he  gives  about  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  linseed  oil  along  with 
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Spts.  Turps.,  to  act  on  the  kidneys.  Does  not  think  much  of  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  fibrin. 

Mr.  Woods  proposed,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Professor  Williams  for  his  valuable  paper.  A  similar  compliment  having 
been  paid  to  the  Chairman,  the  meeting  terminated 

Wm.  Leather,  Hon,  Set. 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Midland  Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Association  was 
held  at  the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel,  Wolverhampton,  on  August  loth.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pritchard,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  London,  pre¬ 
sided,  and  there  was  also  present  Messrs.  R.  Pritchard,  H.  J.  and  R.  H. 
Cartwright,  J.  W.  Hill,  E.  Beddard,  W.  Phillips,  J.  Robinson,  J.  Bate,  and 
A.  Butters,  Wolverhampton ;  A.  Hodgkins,  Hanley  ;  A.  Green  and  J. 
V/alker,  Dudley  ;  R.  Trigger,  Newcastle  ;  E.  Meek,  Walsall  ;  F.  W.  Wragg, 
London  ;  F.  and  J.  Blakeway,  Stourbridge  ;  E.  Yorston,  Manchester  ;  E. 
Hodgkins,  Uttoxeter  ;  A.  Over,  Rugby  ;  E.  Price,  jun.,  Birmingham  ;  G. 
Careless,  Worcester  (hon.  sec)  ;  H.  Collett,  West  Bromwich  ;  H.  Beach  (The 
Hattons)  ;  H.  Olver,  Tamworth  ;  J.  Cole,  Stoke-on-Trent  ;  and  J.  Attwood 
Bilston. 

It  was  stated  that  Mr.  W.  Careless,  of  Stafford,  was  not  put  in  nomination 
for  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  since  the  last  meeting,  on 
the  ground  that  many  members  of  the  Association  had  expressed  their  inten¬ 
tion  not  to  support  him. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hill,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  Blakeway  (Stourbridge), 
it  was  decided  to  forward  a  letter  of  apology  to  Mr.  Careless  for  the  omission 
of  his  nomination. 

An  explanation  of  the  reason  for  omission  as  given  above  was  accepted  as 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  F.  Blakeway  (Stourbridge)  brought  forward  a  proposition  to  support 
the  action  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  to  obtain  a  penal  Act  to  prohibit  persons  from  assuming  the  title  of 
veterinary  surgeon  without  a  certificate  from  the  College.  He  explained 
that  Mr.  Fleming,  of  London,  and  others  were  working  very  hard  to  secure 
the  obtainment  of  this  penal  Act.  It  would  be  the  means  of  protecting  the 
members  of  the  profession,  on  whose  training  great  expense  was  incurred. 
Mr.  Olver  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  the  Act  would  have  the  effect  of 
keeping  improper  men  out  of  the  profession.  The  Chairman  briefly  sup¬ 
ported  the  motion,  and  stated  that  the  Act  would  be  a  very  judicious  one.  He 
thought  the  Council  would  adopt  a  wise  course  if  they  accepted  it. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  President  congratulated  the  members  upon  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  Association,  which  not  only  comprised  more  members,  but  had  also  its 
finances  in  a  better  state  than  hitherto.  He  then  called  attention  to  an  inte¬ 
resting  case  of  fracture  of  the  radius  of  a  horse.  He  alluded  to  it  from  three 
points,  viz.,  the  infliction  of  direct  injury,  concussion,  and  violent  action  of  the 
muscle.  Fracture  of  the  radius  might  be  produced  by  the  animal  being  kicked 
by  another  horse.  Concussion  could  be  produced  by  the  animal  dropping  over 
a  fence,  or  fracture  might  be  caused  by  the  sudden  contraction  of  muscular 
fibre.  In  the  case  which  came  under  his  notice  a  horse,  after  making  a  false 
step,  suddenly  became  lame.  The  animal  was  unable  to  walk  forward, 
although  it  could  walk  backwards  with  a  tolerable  amount  of  ease,  and 
not  with  the  same  pain  produced  by  a  walk  forwards.  Finding  that  the 
animal,  which  belonged  to  one  of  the  railway  companies  in  London,  did  not 
get  any  better,  he  advised  it  should  be  slaughtered.  This  was  done  under 
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his  (the  speaker’s)  directions,  and  on  making  a  post-mortein  examination 
of  the  body,  he  found  that  a  tendon  under  the  elbow-joint  of  the  injured  leg 
had  become  suddenly  contracted,  and  in  the  contraction  a  small  piece  of 
bone  was  torn  away,  and  that  this  had  produced  the  lameness.  Mr. 
Blakeway  also  mentioned  a  case  of  muscular  contraction  caused -by  a  mare 
working  in  gearing,  jumping  forward  in  her  collar  while  ascending  some 
rising  ground. 

Mr.  Beach  explained  to  the  meeting  the  use  of  an  ecraseur  patented 
by  himself,  for  cutting  off  warts,  tumours,  any  morbid  growths,  and  in 
obstetrics,  etc.  The  instrument  contained  several  improvements  upon 
Farmer  Miles’s  instrument,  which  had  been  much  used  by  the  profession. 
Its  simple  construction  was  explained  to  the  meeting  and  was  much 
admired. 

The  President  said  that  he  was  more  than  ever  satisfied  with  the  use  of 
the  ecraseur,  though  some  people  did  not  like  it  because  they  were  afraid  pf 
the  danger  of  haemorrhage  following  the  use  of  the  instrument  in  certain 
cases.  Several  members  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the  ecraseur, 
though  two  or  three  thought  the  slow  motion  of  the  chain  in  castration  was 
more  likely  to  be  followed  by  haemorrhage  than  the  quick  motion,  and  others 
entertained  the  opposite  opinion. 

Mr.  Green  next  interested  the  meeting  with  a  specimen  of  calculus,  taken 
from  a  horse  fourteen  years  old.  It  was  a  hard  stony  substance,  formed  in 
the  cheek  of  the  animal  from  the  retention  of  the  saliva  in  the  duct  of  one  of 
the  glands. 

The  President  stated  that  up  to  the  present  it  had  almost  been  regarded 
that  the  removal  of  the  calculus  should  not  be  made,  as  it  was  thought  likely 
to  be  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  fistula. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hill  exhibited  a  sample  of  forage  sent  by  Mr.  Boycott  Wight. 
The  sample  was  an  army  ration  of  a  horse  for  one  day,  and  consisted  of  oats, 
beans,’  Indian  corn,  and  hay,  and  weighed  altogether  28  Ibs."^  By  hydraulic 
pressure  a  wheelbarrowful  had  been  reduced  to  15  in.  by  6  in.,  and  4  in.  deep. 
Several  gentlemen  admired  the  sample  for  its  portability  in  transit.  The 
price  of  the  forage  was  ^10  per  ton,  or  is.  6d.  per  sample.  Mr.  Hill 
explained  that  Mr.  Boycott  Wight  was  using  it  with  his  horses.  In  reply 
to  questions,  Mr.  Hill  said  14  lbs.  of  corn  per  day  was  the  usual  ration  for  an 
army-horse. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Stafford, 
and  the  meeting  will  be  opened  by  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  some  pro¬ 
fessional  subject  by  Mr.  Hill. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  passed  to  the  gentlemen  who  exhibited 
specimens. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  seconded  by  Mr.  Over,  a  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding.  The  company  after¬ 
wards  dined  together,  when  they  were  joined  by  Captain  C.  Boycott  Wright, 
J.P.,  and  several  other  friends.  The  toasts  were  of  a  purely  complimentary 
character. 


*  There  is  some  mistake  in  this  statement.  The  ordinary  daily  ration  of  oats  for 
troop-horses  is  to  lbs.  They  neither  receive  beans  nor  maize. — Ed.  H.  J. 
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Gazette^  September  3rd. 

1ST  Life  Guards. — Veterinary  Surgeon  First  Class  M.  Mence  retires  on 
halt-pay. 

Veterinary  Department. — Veterinary  Surgeon  B.  L.  Glover,  Royal 
Artillery,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon,  First  Class,  in  recognition  of  his  distin¬ 
guished  service  during  the  recent  operations  in  South  Africa. 

Gazette^  September  loth. 

Veterinary  DePx4RTMENT. — J.  Cooper,  Gent.,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon 
on  probation. 


The  death  is  reported  of  Mr.  J.  Shaw  Jackson,  of  Lythe,  Whitby,  Yorkshire, 
who  graduated  in  1871. 

Mr.  W.  Boyd,  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  is  announced  as  having  died  on 
September  20th.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  he  returned  to  England  from 
India  on  sick  leave,  and  was  put  on  half-pay.  His  death  appears  to  have 
been  sudden.  He  graduated  in  April,  1867,  and  soon  after  joined  the  army ; 
on  July  31st,  1879,  he  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  First  Class. 


atttr 

Veterinary  Honours. — At  a  concotirs  opened  at  Paris  for  the  election 
of  Agreges  in  the  departmental  Faculties  of  Medicine,  M.  Arloing,  Professor 
of  Anatomy  at  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School,  was  inscribed  first  on  the  list 
of  nominated  candidates,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of 
Lyons,  as  Professor  of  Physiology.  M.  Toussaint,  Professor  in  the  Toulouse 
Veterinary  School,  has  been  designated  titular  Professor  of  Physiology  at 
the  School  of  Medicine  in  that  city.  Mr.  Fleming,  Army  Veterinary 
Inspector,  has  been  elected  an  honorary  and  corresponding  Member  of  the 
Societe  de  Medecine  Veterinaire  Pratique  of  France. 

Royal  Veterinary  College.— We  believe  that  Mr.  Robertson, 
F.R.C.V.S,,  of  Kelso,  has  been  appointed  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  and  enters  upon  his  duties  this  month.  The  teaching  staff  of  that 
school  has  been  strongly  reinforced  by  the  accession  of  Mr.  Robertson, 
whose  capabilities  as  a  practitioner  and  an  examiner  have  long  been  known 
to  many  in  the  profession  ;  while  the  rank  and  file  of  the  practitioners  lose 
one  of  their  best  men.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Robertson  is  to  lecture  on 
horse  pathology. 

Wilts  and  Hants  Agricultural  College.— We  learn  that  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hill,  F.R.C.V.S.,  has  been  appointed  lecturer  on  veterinary  surgery  at  this 
new  agricultural  school.  This  new  function  will  not  prevent  Mr.  Hill 
carrying  on  his  practice  in  Wolverhampton,  the  lectures  being  only  delivered 
at  intervals  of  a  week  or  fortnight. 

Cattle  Plague. — Cattle  Plague  is  extending  in  Europe.  It  always  does 
after  wars.  It  has  been  officially  announced  in  St.  Petersburg  that  Cattle 
Plague  has  broken  out  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  Bessarabia, 
Volhynia  and  Podolia,  as  well  as  on  the  Baltic  shores.  The  disease,  so  far  as  at 
present  ascertained,  is  raging  in  forty-three  separate  districts,  and  has  even 
made  its  appearance  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Zoological  Gardens,  where  it  has 
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already  carried  off  some  rare  and  valuable  animals,  including  stags,  wild 
goats,  and  a  llama.  Cattle  Plague  has  also  made  its  appearance  in  several 
tillages  in  the  province  of  Sharkich,  Lower  Egypt.  The  kingdom  of  Hun¬ 
gary  remains  free,  but  the  disease  exists  in  Crotia,  Sclavonia,  and  in  the 
military  frontier.  In  Cyprus  1,540  animals  had  been  attacked,  and  1,447  had 
died  to  the  end  of  May. 

The  Pravda^  a  Russian  newspaper,  says  that  an  outbreak  of  cattle-plague 
of  the  most  virulent  description  is  announced  in  the  province  of  Volhynia,  the 
principal  cattle  district  of  Russia.  In  one  village  alone,  two  hundred  head 
of  cattle  died  in  a  few  days,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  province  not  a  cow 
remains  alive.  Most  of  the  peasants  depending  upon  cattle-rearing  for 
their  livelihood,  the  losses  sustained  have  reduced  them  to  beggary.  The 
Golos  states  that  the  disease  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  Vistula  province, 
destroying  hundreds  of  oxen  near  Warsaw.  The  Russian  authorities  are 
making  no  effort  to  check  the  disease. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  in  Lancashire. — The  Executive  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1878,  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  provisions  of  that  Act  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  have  issued 
their  second  annual  report,  in  which  they  state  that  while  no  case  of  Foot- 
and-Mouth  Disease  had  occurred  in  any  part  of  the  county  during  the  year, 
there  had  been  no  appreciable  diminution  in  the  number  of  cases  of  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.  The  net  charge  to  the  county  rates  for  the  year  ending  August 
31st,  1879,  was  ^4,407  3s.  6d.,  as  against  ^3,832  i8s.  8d.  for  the  year  ended 
August  31st,  1880,  showing  a  decrease  of  ^574  4s.  lod.  On  the  31st  August, 
1879,  there  were  19  places  infected  with  Pleuro-pneumonia,  and  during  the 
year  ending  August  31st,  1880,  there  were  73  other  farms  or  premises 
declared  infected,  making  a  total  of  92.  The  number  of  animals  attacked 
was  174,  and  of  these  169  were  killed  by  order  of  the  local  authority,  and 
five  died  ;  and  28  healthy  animals  were  killed  by  the  owners,  and  73  by 
order  of  the  local  authority.  The  disease  was  most  prevalent  in  the  Black¬ 
burn  and  Salford  hundreds,  where  the  animals  affected  numbered  respectively 
77  and  76.  The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  out  of  the  county  rates 
had  been  ^2,053  6s.  for  189  affected  animals,  and  ^1,393  los.  for  no  sound 
animals,  making  a  total  of  ^3,446  i6s.  in  respect  of  299  animals.  Towards 
this  sum  an  amount  of  £p2o  8s.  3d.  had  been  received  from  the  sale  of 
carcases,  making  a  net  charge  on  the  rates  of  ^2,826  7s.  9d.,  showing  a 
decrease  of  ^688  6s.  6d.  as  compared  with  the  net  charge  of  the  previous 
year. 


tic* 

PUNCTURING  AND  EXERCISE  FOR  PURPURA 

HEMORRHAGICA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir,— The  physiology  and  pathology  of  this  septic  disease  was  most 
clearly  and  ably  reviewed  in  a  very  scientific  and  luminous  manner,  before 
the  Liverpool  Veterinary  Medical  Association  at  their  last  meeting,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Williams.  The  discussion  which  followed  was  most  interesting.  It 
referred  chiefly  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease ;  and  since  my  method  of 
treatment,  the  result  of  close  and  careful  observation  during  a  tolerably  long 
experience,  seems  to  beat  variance  with  that  of  some  of  the  other  members, 
I  feel  a  desire  to  state  my  case  more  clearly  and  more  at  length.  It  is  not 
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my  intention  to  discuss  the  cause  or  the  nature  of  this  disease,  but  simply  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  the  treatment.  The  medical  part  of  the  treatment  advocated 
seemed  to  be  nearly  the  same  by  the  various  speakers,  viz,,  aperient  medi¬ 
cine,  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  and  Chlorate  of  Potass  ;  but  puncturing  the 
swellings,  and  giving  the  patient  exercise,  was  condemned  by  several  mem¬ 
bers  as  objectionable — condemned,  as  it  appeared  to  me  at  the  time,  on 
insufficient  grounds,  if  not  in  the  absence  of  any  grounds  whatever.  Several 
cases  were  related  in  which  extensive  sloughing — deep  sloughing,  had  taken 
place  in  cases  where  no  puncturing  had  been  resorted  to.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  have  listened  to  several  very  interesting  papers  read  and 
discussed  at  the  Midland  and  other  Veterinary  Medical  Associations.  I 
have  listened  to  the  views  propounded  by  gentlemen  who  differed  from  me 
in  opinion  at  the  time,  but  who,  nevertheless,  always  demanded  the  greatest 
attention.  I  have  endeavoured  most  earnestly  to  gain  whatever  knowledge 
I  could  on  each  and  every  occasion,  and  I  freely  admit  that  I  have  often 
gained  information  which  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  me  in  practice.  It 
has  been  my  custom  to  receive  facts  or  any  new  method  of  treatment  which 
seemed  to  possess  within  itself  sound  principles,  and  especially  if  the  results 
of  that  treatment  showed  a  percentage  of  recoveries  exceeding  those  of  my 
own.  It  is  at  these  meetings  a  man  finds  his  level,  and  any  fact  or  hobby 
he  may  have  is  exposed  and  exploded.  It  was  quite  immaterial  to  me 
whether  this  information  was  advanced  by  a  young  intelligent  practitioner, 
or  by  one  who  was  a  close  observer  for  a  long  series  of  years  ;  even  the 
best  methods  of  the  shrewd  non-qualified  man  have  not  been  repugnant 
to  me,  I  have  always  felt  a  sincere  thankfulness  for  such  information.  But 
when  I  listen  to  opinions  expressed  by  an  intelligent  and  close  observer, 
one  who  does  his  own  thinking,  one  who  has  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day  during  a  long  life  in  the  daily  practice  of  his  profession,  I  feel  I  am 
specially  bound  to  respect  and  honour  those  opinions,  even  though  they  be 
new  opinions  to  me  ;  and  at  first  they  do  not  commend  themselves  to  my 
mind,  or  impress  me  very  favourably — nay,  they  may  not  seem  strictly  in 
accordance  with  scientific  principles,  still  I  feel  that  they  must  have  some¬ 
thing  of  worth  in  them,  or  they  would  not  be  uttered  by  such  a  man,  for  do 
we  not  find  practical  experience  is  simply  the  proving  of  different  methods, 
those  methods  which  are  not  successful  when  fairly  tried  are  cast  aside,  and 
those  which  are  successful  are  retained?  It  is  thus  that  facts  are  accumu¬ 
lated  in  each  individual  life — but  prejudice  always  hinders  the  reception  of 
truths.  There  are  those  who  seem  not  to  be  cognisant,  or  else  they  are 
unbelievers  in  these  truths  ;  they  condemn  and  deride  all  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  which  they  know  nothing.  Prejudices  have  yet  to  be  overcome  and 
conflicting  opinions  reconciled.  My  opportunities  for  observing  and  treating 
cases  of  this  disease  are  perhaps  not  quite  so  extensive  as  some  of  my 
fellow-practitioners  has  been  ;  yet  for  more  than  forty-six  years  in  continuous 
practice,  in  which  has  occurred  probably  eight  to  twelve  or  more  cases  in  a 
year,  I  have  witnessed  the  disease  in  all  its  varied  forms,  some  acute,  carry¬ 
ing  off  its  victims  in  three  hours,  when  the  disease  attacks  vital  organs, 
others  in  various  periods  of  illness  from  three  hours  to  three  or  four  weeks. 
I  have  carefully  employed  various  methods  of  treatment  at  different  periods 
of  my  life,  and  with  varied  success.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  at  one 
period  of  my  life,  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  ago,  being  sorely  per¬ 
plexed.  I  had  three  valuable  cases  on  hand  at  o-ne  time  ;  they  were,  in  spite 
of  my  most  anxious  and  careful  attention,  doing  unfavourably.  At_  that 
moment  my  assistant,  a  shrewd  Scotchman,  “the  genuine  article,  I  believe,” 
intimated  to  me  he  thought  that  he  could  make  an  improvement  upon  my 
method  of  treatment.  He  did  this  pleasantly  and  respectfully,  which  took  the 
sting  out  of  the  idea  of  a  servant  teaching  his  master.  I  consented  to  his 
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taking  one  of  the  cases,  ‘^the  worst  case  of  the  three,”  into  his  own  care.  He 
at  once  punctured  all  the  most  prominent  swellings  in  the  legs,  belly,  breast, 
and  head  in  many  places  ;  he  used  a  broad-shouldered  lancet,  and  each 
stab  was  \  inch  or  I  inch  deep,  and  had  the  horse  exercised.  The  animal 
was  so  stiff  that  he  had  to  lift  the  legs  one  by  one  ;  locomotion  could  only 
be  effected  by  this  means.  He  spent  an  hour  at  a  time  most  industriously 
with  the  case  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Day  after  day  he  busied  himself  in 
puncturing,  fomenting,  and  exercising  the  animal  ;  the  medical  treatment, 
the  same  as  the  other  two  cases.  This  case  made  a  fine  recovery ;  the 
swellings  subsided  entirely,  and  his  health  became  completely  restored.  The 
other  two  cases  died  from  breaking-up  of  the  lungs,  stinking  breath,  etc., 
I  remember  him  saying,  if  you  puncture  freely  early  in  the  complaint  you 
will  never  have  any  sloughing  of  the  integument ;  it  was  his  custom  to  punc¬ 
ture  freely  and  always  give  exercise  in  the  early  stage  of  these  cases,  and 
also  in  all  cases  of  common  humour  or  weed.  I  have  seen  bad  cases  of 
weed,  acute  cases  where  the  limb  was  enormously  swollen,  make  good 
recoveries,  become  fine  and  sound  as  before,  through  this  mode  of  treatment. 
These  cases  made  impressions  on  my  mind  that  nothing  can  efface  ;  since 
then  I  have  adopted  this  system  of  treatment.  It  is  often  surprising  the  large 
quantity  of  straw-coloured  serum  that  escapes  from  the  puncture  ;  this  lymph 
would  have  become  coagulated  and, organised.  I  am  free  to  admit  that  this 
method  of  treatment  is  attended  with  a  percentage  of  recoveries  far  greater 
than  resulted  from  my  former  mode  of  treatment,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  ascer¬ 
tain,  than  that  of  any  other  practitioner  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  com¬ 
paring  notes  with.  '  Yours  obediently, 

Knott  Mill,  Manchester.  Thomas  Greaves,  F.R.C.V.S. 


THE  VALUE  OF  APPRENTICESHIP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — The  proposal  to  make  an  apprenticeship  a  compulsory  qualification 
for  the  diploma  is,  to  my  mind,  a  mistake  and  retrograde  step.  Doubtless 
it  is  made  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  the  profession,  but  that  it  will 
attain  such  a  desirable  event  is  more  than  doubtful.  Although  the  proposal 
is  so  worded  that  any  student  can  perform  the  necessary  pupilage  after  one 
or  more  sessions  at  college,  circumstances  and  convenience  will  force  nearly 
all  men  to  undergo  the  apprenticeship  anterior  to  their  commencing  study.  • 
Practically,  then,  the  effect  of  Mr.  Fleming’s  proposal  will  be  that  all 
students  will,  prior  to  their  entering  college,  serve  an  apprenticeship  with 
some  nractitioner. 

X 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  only  benefit  to  be  obtained  by  an  apprenticeship 
previous  to  entering  college,  is  that  a  youth  may  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
animals,  of  diseases,  and  of  drugs.  What  sort  of  knowledge  this  may  be  is 
perfectly  indefinite,  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  kind  of  practice  he  sees, 
and  the  kind  of  man  he  sees  it  under.  Here  and  there  may  be  found  a 
man  the  quantity  and  quality  of  whose  practice  is  worth  seeing,  and  who, 
at  the  same  time,  has  time  enough  to  explain  to  his  pupil  what  is  to  be  seen. 
They  are  few  and  far  between.  The  man  of  large  practice  is  generally  too 
busy  for  much  clinical  explanation  ;  besides  which,  he  has  an  immense 
quantity  of  drug-mixing,  to  which  the  energies  of  a  pupil  are  specially 
directed.  If  the  master  keeps  a  good  horse — not  a  common  event — the 
pupil  may  learn  something  of  the  points  of  the  animal,  and  he  may  learn  to 
ride  and  drive.  In  fact,  if  a  youth  be  lucky  enough  to  get  with  a  good 
average  practitioner,  he  may  in  two  years  know  the  name  and  dose  of  most  of 
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the  common  drugs,  he  may  be  able  to  recognise  a  few  of  the  more  common 
diseases  and  lamenesses,  and  he  may  have  mastered  the  ordinary  habits  and 
form  of  some  of  the  domestic  animals.  Of  this  latter  knowledge,  however, 
he  cannot  in  two  years  have  obtained  anything  approaching  that  possessed 
by  a  youth  who  has  passed  a  similar  time  with  a  horse-dealer  or  large 
farmer.  The  strictly  professional  knowledge  obtained  in  a  two  years’ 
apprenticeship,  served  by  a  boy  without  any  college  teaching,  can  be  picked 
up  in  six  months  by  any  man  who  has  worked  one  session  at  college. 

If  an  apprenticeship  be  enforced  with  a  view  of  helping  to  make  successful 
practitioners,  then  I  say  the  profession  is  exceeding  its  duty,  because  success 
does  not  depend  upon  professional  skill.  If  it  be  enforced  with  a  view  of, 
improving  and  advancing  the  profession,  I  reply  that  it  cannot  have  any  such 
effect,  but  rather  the  opposite.  If  we  could  insist  upon  an  apprenticeship 
being  served  after  one  or  two  sessions  at  college,  we  should  improve  our 
practitioners  and  advance  our  profession,  because  we  should  then  force  men 
to  be  clinically  instructed,  and  give  them  the  power  to  understand  and 
appreciate  what  they  saw.  They  would  be  supplied  with  principles  which 
would  guide  them  to  an  enlightened  observation,  and  possibly  suggest  a  little 
original  research. 

An  apprenticeship,  when  voluntary,  is  bad  enough,  but  if  made  compulsory 
will  be  simply  a  deception  and  a  snare.  Utterly  unfit  men  will  receive  pupils, 
and  pupils  will  perforce,  and  not  from  inclination,  “put  in’’  just  sufficient 
time  and  work  to  obtain  the  necessary  papers  of  qualification.  We  shall 
have  fortified  the  entrance  to  the  profession  with  another  obstruction,  but  it 
will  be  one  not  requiring  attack,  but  simply  a  detottr  to  avoid  it.  Are 

there  no  men  in  the  profession  whose  practice  is  radically  bad  ?  None  whose 
example  would  be  worse  than  useless  ?  What  is  there  to  prevent  such  rnen 
from  . taking  pupils  ?  Or,  again,  why  should  not  a  decent  practitioner  receive, 
say  eight  or  ten  candidates  for  “  signed  articles  ”  ? — a  number  impossible  to 

do  justice  to.  ... 

I  go  further  than  this,  however.  I  hold  that  an  apprenticeship,  even  with 
the  average  practitioner,  as  now  too  often  undergone,  is  not  only  negatively, 
but  positively  bad  training  for  a  veterinary  surgeon.  A  boy  of  sixteen,^  who 
ought  to  be  at  school,  goes  to  a  M.R.C.V.S.,  serves  an  apprenticeship,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  proceeds  to  college  with  a  mind  jrnbued  with  many 
crude  ideas,  and  nearly  always  with  the  sole  object  of  obtaining  his  diploma. 
He  does  not  go  to  study  ;  he  has  already  learnt.  He  “has  seen  practice,” 
and  now  “  only  wants  the  theory.” 

From  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  is  a  critical  time  of  life.  It  is  the 
time  of  all  others  when  minds  are  most  flexible,  and  the  bent  then  given  is 
seldom  much  altered.  Give  at  this  time  to  a  youth’s  rnind  a  mechanical 
notion  of  disease  ;  teach  him  to  be  satisfied  if  he  can  give  a  symptom  or 
group  of  symptoms  a  name,  and  to  be  content  to  term  a  drug,  or  mixture  of 
drugs,  a  cure  ;  permit  him  to  believe  that  science  is  merely  theory,  and  the 
practice  of  medicine  only  a  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  you  certainly 
put  an  end  to  any  probability  of  his  advancing  one  step  beyond  the  practice 
of  his  teachers,  or  to  his  adding  one  iota  to  the  collective  knowledge  of  his 
profession.  The  very  fact  of  a  man  “  seeing  practice  ”  before  he  has  been  to 
college,  must  either  confine  him  to,  or  force  him  intOj  a  rule-of-thumb  groove, 
out  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  rise.  Apprenticeship,  as  the  commencement 
of  a  medical  career,  is  a  mistake.  It  is  like  sending  a  man  to  sea  without 
chart  or  compass  when  both  are  obtainable. 

The  nature  and  acquisition  of  experience  in  our  profession  seems  to  me 
misunderstood  by  men  who  uphold  an  apprenticeship.  Observations  of 
cases  made  by  men  ignorant  of  the  experience  of  others,  ignorant  of  the 
structure  and  function  of  the  animal,  and  ignorant  of  the  action  of  the 
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remedies  used,  can  but  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions  and  wasted  opportunities. 
The  acquisition  of  experience  requires  that  we  should  have  not  only  a  field 
for  observation,  but  the  ability  to  use  it,  and  the  power  to  verify  our  conclu¬ 
sions.  The  “  practical  man  ”  does  not  seem  to  know  that  every  deduction 
he  makes  is  simply  a  theory,  and  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  correct  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  understands  his  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  is  able  to  qualify 
his  observations  by  comparison  with  those  of  other  men,  who  have  not  only 
seen,  but  recorded.  Every  man  who  thinks  is  a  theorist  ;  to  form  an  opinion 
is  to  form  a  theory.  In  medicine  there  can  be  no  true  theory  without 
scientific  knowledge  ;  there  may  be  a  correct  guess.  Disease  is  not  a  well- 
defined  object  ;  it  is  a  series  of  events,  varying  infinitely,  according  to  its 
cause,  position,  and  surroundings.  No  two  cases  are  alike.  Each  must  be 
studied  as  to  its  origin,  nature,  course,  effects,  and  remedy,  and  this  requires 
at  least  a  knowledge  of  healthy  structure  and  function,  and  some  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  recorded  experience  of  other  observers. 

A  student  fresh  from  college,  who  has  not  “  seen  practice  ”  may  have  im¬ 
bibed  theoretical  fallacies  ;  but  these  he  is  able  to  correct  by  careful  obser¬ 
vation,  by  the  test  of  experience.  He,  at  any  rate,  possesses  that  knowledge 
which  is  implied  in  the  term  “professional  skill,”  and  dexterity  in 
applying  it,  which  is  called  “professional  tact,”  will  come  in  good  time. 
The  apprentice,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have  collected  a  mass  of  observa¬ 
tions,  which  scientific  training  may  in  time  enable  him  to  arrange  and  profit 
by  ;  but  he  is  much  more  likely  to  have  adopted  an  empirical  practice, 
possibly  precise  and  methodical,  which  is  mistaken  for  professional  skill, 
and  to  have  mastered  the  art  of  disguising  his  ignorance,  which  is  mistaken 
for  professional  tact. 

Why  try  and  force  our  men  into  a  groove  ?  Let  us  have  free  trade  in 
education.  If  men  choose  to  remove  their  boys  from  school  to  send  them 
drug-grinding  and  watching  phenomena  they  cannot  understand — why,  let 
them.  If  men  choose  to  enter  the  veterinary  profession  with  no  knowledge 
of  animals,  why  should  we  prevent  them  ?  In  all  trades  and  professions  men 
utterly  wanting  in  any  special  aptitude  are  to  be  found — they  find  their  own 
level. 

Our  profession  is,  to  my  mind,  rich  in  men  conspicuous  for  their  common 
sense  and  tact,  for  the  correctness  of  their  intuitive  diagnosis,  and  for  the 
mutual  satisfaction  existing  between  their  clients  and  themselves.  It  is  poor 
in  men  who  record  their  own  experience  for  the  benefit  of  others,  who  find  a 
pleasure  in  medical  research  for  its  own  sake,  and  who  consider  it  a  duty 
to  try  and  add  something  to  our  collective  knowledge.  Let  us,  then,  as  a 
body  take  no  step  which  will  place  a  young  man  where  his  whole  training 
is  likely  to  cramp  his  usefulness  to  the  profession  without  increasing  his 
value  to  the  public.  Let  us  have  time  to  discuss  this  question  fairly.  It  is 
a  serious  one,  and  I  have  reason  to  think  one  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the 
best  men  in  the  profession. 

Yours  respectfully, 

London,  September.  W.  Hunting,  F.R.C.V.S. 


WHY  IS  THE  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT  UN¬ 
POPULAR? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — I  will,  with  a  spirit  of  fairness,  attempt  to  answer  the  above 
question.  In  the  first  place,  I  may  state  that  I  am  not  a  “  ten  years’ 
wallah  ”  ;  secondly,  I  detest  professional  grumblers^  especially  those  whom 
no  amount  of  successful  legislation  would  satisfy. 
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A  certain  amount  of  dissatisfaction  has  evidently  become  rooted  in  our 
ranks,  and  it  would  appear  that  we  have  at  length  approached  that  period  so 
graphically  referred  to  in  the  case  of  the  “  camel  and  the  straw.”  There  is 
certainly  a  limit  to  the  long-suffering  of  humanity,  whether  confined  to  men¬ 
tal  or  bodily  torture.  From  the  opinions  of  the  various  correspondents  who, 
by  your  permission,  are  allowed  to  ventilate  their  grievances  in  your  columns, 
it  would  seem  that  we  have  not  as  yet  reached  our  millennium,  but  are  still 
in  that  blissful  state  of  hope  and  expectancy.  There  are  times  when  reti¬ 
cence  is  reprehensible  and  disingenuous,  and  when  silence  is  suggestive  of 
acquiescence.  On  the  other  hand,  a  too  free  indulgence  in  platitudes  and 
airy  nothings  is  symbolic  of  folly.  The  last  army  veterinary  warrant  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  that  magical  effect  upon  the  embryonic  veterinary 
profession  I  anticipated  it  would  have.  Taking  the  consensus  of  opinion, 
the  Army  vjsterinary  surgeons  evidently  do  not  look  upon  it  as  the  cynosure 
which  is  to  become  their  El  dorado.  The  small  scintillation  of  excitement 
that  heralded  its  promulgation  has  died  a  natural  death. 

I  will  deal  first  with  those  members  who  have  negotiated  for  employ  in 
Her  Majesty’s  service  under  the  new  warrant.  Having  given  considerable 
attention  to  this  subject,  I  must  confess  I  cannot  see  what  their  grievance  is, 
except  perhaps  that  of  service  and  pay  in  India.  The  pay  in  this  country  is 
doubtless  an  injustice  to  them  ;  for  on  arrival  they  draw  the  same  amount 
as  did  those  in  days  of  yore.  But  it  is  useless  their  using  condemnatory 
language,  as  they  entered  the  service  with  their  eyes  open,  and  had  every 
means  at  their  disposal  for  prosecuting  inquiry.  I  do,  however,  think  the 
terms  of  service  are  a  trifle  hard.  Suppose  any  one  of  them,  by  climatic  in¬ 
fluences,  becomes  incapacitated  for  work  ;  he  is  granted  a  few  months’  leave 
to  England,  on  the  pay  (English)  of  his  rank.  If  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  he  is  still  unfit,  he  is  allowed  an  extension  oi  ItdiWO.  without  pay  j  should 
he  then  be  deemed  incapable  for4he  further  pursuit  of  his  duties,  he  is 
“  shelved.”  To  the  non-initiated  these  undoubtedly  appear  harsh  terms  ; 
and  so  they  would  be,  if  carried  out  in  their  entirety.  We,  of  course,  none 
of  us  know  how  soon  we  may  become  a  victim  to  the  effects  of  a  tropical 
climate  ;  but  the  cases  are  extremely  rare  in  which  a  man  in  a  tour  of  five 
years  becomes  so  bodily  unfit  as  to  be  unable  to  do  some  kind  of  duty,  if 
only  in  England.  And  I  am  sure  our  worthy  Chief  would  extend  every  con¬ 
sideration  to  those  deserving  of  notice,  especially  if  the  results  were  not 
brought  on  by  their  own  indiscretion.  The  last  warrant  holds  out  sufficient 
advantages  to  induce  young  gentlemen  to  join  our  ranks.  The  pay  is  really 
good  and  the  position  fairly  so — better,  perhaps,  than  that  in  private  prac¬ 
tice.  Having  tried  both,  I  should //zm/  for  the  service. 

Next  comes  the  position  of  those  most  affected  by  the  warrant — viz.,  those 
expecting  their  promotion  to  first  class  ;  and  it  is  on  them  that  it  has  its  im¬ 
mediate  effects.  The  veterinary  profession  is  not  redolent  of  capital ;  hence 
most  men  join  the  service  for  the  sake  of  £  s.  d.,  and  not  for  honour  and 
favours.  It  is  to  them  their  bread  ;  so  that  anything  affecting  that  vital  in¬ 
terest  is  at  once  looked  upon  with  distrust.  The  warrant  could,  by  a  little 
dexterous  manipulation,  have  been  made  welcome  to  all  ;  instead  of  which, 
the  clause  referring  to  deferred  promotion  more  than  counterbalances  any 
good  that  might  have  been  derived  from  it  as  a  general  measure.  To  make 
a  contract  for  any  specified  results  is  one  thing,  but  to  cancel  it  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen,  and  without  rhyme  or  reason,  is  another.  And  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  stating  that  in  commercial  or  private  circles,  had  the  same  defection 
or  breach  of  contrast  occurred,  litigation  would  have  inevitably  followed. 
Wearing  Her  Majesty’s  uniform,  we  are  in  a  measure  powerless.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  is  an  amount  of  esprit  de  corps  to  be  kept  up,  which  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  when  discontent  reigns  supreme.  Mr.  Collins  was  dead  against  the 
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clause.  The  Veterinary  Journal  has  devoted  its  pages  to  a  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  it ;  yet  in  the  face  of  this,  it  maintains  its  position.  It  is  most  pain¬ 
ful  to  those  hanging  on  here,  with  a  hope  that  a  re-shufiling  of  the  pack 
would  have  alleviated  their  condition,  to  find  that  the  sop  thrown  down  in 
the  way  of  small  increased  pay  becomes  obnoxious  on  account  of  the  odium 
generated  by  the  above  clause.  Early  promotion  not  only  means  increased 
pay,  but  a  higher  status^  with  its  attendant  advantages.  It  cannot  but  be 
humiliating  to  witness  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  probably 
years  our  junior,  distancing  us  in  the  race  for  rank.  The  cry  is  “  petition.” 
This  would  profit  us  little  if  only  backed  by  our  ebullition  of  feelings.  The 
authorities  cannot  expect  to  get  good  men  unless  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
on  their  word.  It  requires  no  great  ratiocinative  powers  or  intellectual  corusca¬ 
tion  to  conceive  that  their  game  is  a  losing  one.  It  is  this  chopping  and  chang¬ 
ing,  this  want  of  fixity  of  purpose,  that  renders  the  Department  unpopular  to 
those  who  are  struggling  in  its  stagnant  waters  ;  besides  giving  an  air  of  un¬ 
certainty  to  its  surroundings,  and  thereby  acting  as  a  deterrent  to  those  who 
are  halting  between  two  opinions  as  to  whether  to  join  us  or  not.  They  are 
under  the  impression  that  a  similar  ordeal  may  be  in  store  for  them  ;  so,  like 
wise  men,  they  look  before  leaping.  Some  would  doubtless  present  themselves 
for  admission  under  any  circumstances,  but  these  are  not  the  men  we  want. 

Presentation  at  Court — or,  I  may  substitute,  the  neglect  of  it — to  my  mind 
causes  more  humiliation  and  dissatisfaction  than  anything  pertaining  to  the 
Department.  It  cannot  be  but  generally  known  to  our  brother  combatant 
officers  that  this  privilege  is  denied  us,  and  much  sympathy  is  extended  to 
.  us  on  account  of  this  gross  injustice.  It  is  a  fact  that  riding  and  quarter¬ 
masters  are  allowed  this  mark  of  royal  favour !  Yet  we,  who  have  spent 
large  sums  of  money  in  professional  and  other  education,  are  ignored. 
Until  this  degradation  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  we  must  be  content  with  our 
second-rate,  or  I  may  say  subordinate  social  position.  We  surely  have  some 
friends  ;  can  they  not  exercise  their  influence  on  our  behalf.?  I  take  it  that 
a  commission  in  Her  Majesty’s  service  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  gentle¬ 
manly  conduct,  and  as  such,  ought  to  obtain  its  reward.  This  is  the  one 
great  stumbling-block  to  our  social  advancement. 

Extra  didy  ’without  pay. — There  is  reason  in  all  things  ;  but  I  verily  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  exception  proves  the  rule  in  our  case,  especially  in  that  relating 
to  the  extra-charge  system.  Owing  to  the  paucity  of  veterinary  officers, 
double  duty  has  in  most  instances  to  be  performed,  and  this  without  any  re¬ 
cognition  at  the  hands  of  Government.  Stock  representing  in  the  aggregate 
large  sums  of  money  is  entrusted  to  our  charge,  and  one  would  naturally 
suppose  that  in  order  to  have  the  work  well  and  efficiently  done,  remuneration 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  duty  performed  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  have  three  or  four 
batteries  of  artillery,  and  maybe  a  chvalry  regiment  under  his  charge,  and 
indirectly  a  large  herd  of  commissariat  animals,  including  elephants,  camels, 
mules,  and  bullocks,  extended  over  an  area  of  several  miles  ;  for  this  we  get 
no  allowance.  This  would  not  cause  umbrage  were  no  invidious  distinctions 
made  in  other  departments.  Take,  for  instance,  a  medical  co7tfrerej  if  he  is 
placed  in  extra  charge  of,  say,  the  staff,  garrison,  or  lock  hospitals,  or  a  wing 
of  a  regiment,  he  is  remunerated  accordingly.  Yet  we  cannot  get  even  horse 
allowance  !  Government  has,  in  a  measure,  to  be  forced  from  without  to  do 
its  duty.  The  case  of  tw'o  veterinary  surgeons  is  still  fresh  in  my  mind. 
These  travelled  over  immense  distances,  putting  up  with  great  discomforts,  in 
order  to  inspect  animals  suffering  from  contagious  diseases.  This  necessarily 
entailed  considerable  expense  ;  yet  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  received 
travelling  allowance.  We  are  not  avaricious,  but  if  two  batteries  of  artillery 
or  a  cavalry  regiment  are  supposed  to  be  our  complement,  why  fcJ'st  more 
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upon  us  ?  Personally,  I  look  upon  hard  work  as  the  means  of  giving  stimulus 
to  the  motive- spring,  or  keeping  the  balance  of  health  in  proper  order ;  but 
it  is  the  system  under  which  it  is  carried  out  that  is  so  objectionable. 

Promotion  and  retirement. — This  is  a  difficult  question  to  manipulate  ;  but 
all  will  agree  that  something  ought  to  be  speedily  accomplished.  We  have 
arrived  at  that  pitch  of  stagnation  which  will,  before  long,  cause  the  direst 
confusion.  It  is  natural  for  the  senior  men  to  hang  on  with  the  hope  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  increased  rate  of  pension,  but  this  is  detrimental  to  their  juniors ; 
for  by  so  doing,  promotion  is  impeded  and  dissatisfaction  engendered.  This 
subject  has,  doubtless,  received  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  and  I  hear 
changes  are  on  the  tapis.  What  we  want  is  a  sliding  scale  of  pension,  on 
the  bonus  system,  whereby  it  is  made  agreeable  for,  say,  men  of  twenty  years’ 
service  to  retire.  It  is  true  that,  under  the  new  warrant,  they  are  granted 
certain“privileges  at  this  period  of  service  ;  but  the  inducements  held  out  are 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  prompt  men  to  go.  Most  of  them,  being  married, 
with  probably  sons  and  daughters  to  provide  for,  are  very  chary  how  they 
accept  these  conditions.  It  may  be  said  that  they  have  their  profession  to 
fall  back  upon.  Granted  ;  but  how  many  men  care  to  start  life  again  and 
buffet  the  world  ?  They  of  course  expect,  after  devoting  the  best  years  of 
their  life  to  the  service,  to  be  able  to  retire  and  live,  I  will  not  say  in  luxury, 
but  in  comfort.  A  little  liberality  on  the  part  of  Government  would  speedily 
set  this  point  at  rest.  Measures  might  be  enacted  which  would  meet  the 
urgency  of  the  case,  without  becoming  a  sequent  of  precedent.  Then,  again, 
the  different  grades  are  open  to  objection.  I  would  by  all  means  have  zeal 
and  ability  rewarded,  and  men  of  that  calibre  should  have  the  preference. 
But  we  are  not  all  gifted  ;  so  let  every  man  have  a  chance  of  promotion  after 
ten  years’  service,  irrespective  of  examination.  It  is  so,  I  believe,  in  the 
medical  department.  It  is  essential  to  have  some  test  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
have  become  drones  in  matters  professional ;  but  ability,  if  necessary,  ought 
to  have  its  special  reward.  It  would  be  found  that  some  men  do  not  mind 
so  much  being  superseded,  except  that  it  is  prejudicial  to  their  pockets.  A 
special  grade  should  be  formed,  between  first  class  and  inspectorship,  and 
one  that  would  not  necessitate  the  vacation  of  their  then  appointment. 

Hofiours.,  etc. — This  subject  is  barrenness  itself.  We  have  not  a  single 
member  with  a  tail  to  his  name,  and  yet  men,  not  to  he  counted  on  the  fin¬ 
gers,  have  time  back  done  invaluable  service  to  their  country.  Take,  for 
example,  the  late  Zulu  war.  It  was  acknowledged  by  everybody  that  Mr. 
Gudgin  and  his  staff,  by  skill  and  forethought  averted  dangers  which,  had 
they  occurred,  would  have  well-nigh  annihilated  the  forces  sent  out  there. 
Look  at  the  results — Mr.  Gudgin  has  received  a  good-service  pension  of 
£$0  per  annum,  which,  I  may  inform  your  readers,  is  similar  to  that  granted 
to  non-commissioned  officers.  Mr.  Glover,  also,  for  his  praiseworthy  efforts 
in  the  above  campaign  has  been  recommended  for  promotion,  but  the  objec¬ 
tionable  clause  referring  to  deferred  promotion  militated  against  his  success. 
Under  the  old  warrant  the  same  difficulty  would  not  have  occurred.  These 
surely  are  sickening  episodes.  What  stimulus  have  we  ?  Absolutely  none. 
There  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  difficulty  is  experienced  in  bringing  the 
department  up  to  its  full  complement.  Comparisons  are  often  odious,  but 
the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere.  Contrast  other  branches  of  the  service ; 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  some  distinctive  mark  of  approbation  has 
been  awarded.  But  we  alone  are  left  out  in  the  cold.  As  English^  subjects 
we  pride  ourselves  on  our  freedom,  the  just  appreciation  of  talent,  industry, 
etc. ;  but  where,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  the  simile  ?  In  any  other 
country,  where  extremes  do  not  meet,  this  tardy  awakening  to  our  merits 
would  not  have  occurred.  The  labours  of  our  leading  men  would  have  been 
acknowleged  in  a  way  fitted  for  the  occasion. 
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The  wearisome  reiteration  of  our  grievances,  which  have  been  deepened 
by  circumstances,  may  be  deprecated  by  the  readers  of  your  Journal,  but 
this  is  the  only  outlet  of  unbiassed  opinions,  and  the  means  of  getting  rid 
of  the  veneer  of  departmental  sentimentalism.  It  is  an  inconvenient  reality 
clothed  in  a  paradoxical  garb  ;  and  only  by  comprehensive  and  forcible 
exposition  may  we  hope  to  rehabilitate  that  confidence  we  so  much  stand 
in  need  of. 

These  thoughts  have  not  been  strung  together  with  the  intention  of  weak¬ 
ening  or  embarrassing  those  who  have  the  steering  of  our  bark  ;  but  as 
incontrovertible  facts  which,  if  dealt  with  in  a  liberal  spirit,  would  be  the 
means  of  dispersing  those  hues  of  Stygian  gloom  that  at  present  envelop  us. 
Mr.  Collins  has  a  herculean  task  before  him,  and  if  by  vigorous  action  he  can 
evoke  order  from  chaos,  or  stem  the  tide  of  ill-feeling,  he  will  not  only  earn 
the  thanks  and  esteem  of  those  who  have  the  honour  of  serving  under  him, 
but  a  reversionary  title  to  immortality.  We  know  it  is  difficult  to  overcome 
those  hypocritical  conventionalities  which,  octopus-like,  cling  with  unwearying 
tenacity  to  the  skirts  of  officialism.  Red-tapeism  is  a  factor  in  the  service 
not  easily  over-ridden — hence  the  magnitude  of  the  task. 

Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

India,  1880.  -  “Pferd.” 

JOTTINGS  FROM  AFGHANISTAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — On  account  of  postal  irregularities,  the  May  number  of  the  Vete¬ 
rinary  Journal  has  only  just  arrived,  containing  the  editorial  on  “  Waste 
of  Transport  in  India.”  Even  now,  after  nineteen  months  in  the  field, 
the  same  errors  are  committed,  the  same  mismanagement  exists,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  the  above-mentioned  article.  Even  with  experience  gained 
during  the  first  period  of  this  expedition,  identical  means  were  employed  to 
procure  beasts  of  burden,  the  same  class  of  animal  was  purchased,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  age,  etc. 

Sir  Donald  Stewart’s  force  having  to  march  from  Candahar  via  Khilat-i- 
Ghilzai,  and  Ghuzni  to  Cabul,  the  necessary  carriage  had  to  be  found,  and 
as  only  what  the  Candaharees  chose  to  bring  themselves,  at  their  own  will 
and  pleasure,  was  presented  to  the  purchasing  committee  or  board,  young 
growing  beasts,  to  the  owners  nearly  useless,  were  the  only  ones  purchased, 
at  prices  varying  from  90  to  120  Rs. 

I  have  no  doubt,  had  the  authority  of  the  governor  of  the  province  been 
called  into  force,  and  slight  pressure — more  than  what  political  officers,  as  a 
rule,  think  advisable  to  apply — brought  to  bear,  camels  far  superior  to  those 
eventually  selected  could  have  been  found.  Their  age  varied  considerably; 
a  large  number  of  them  were  barely  two  years  of  age,  and  these  were  the 
animals  expected  at  once,  immediately  after  being  branded  with  a  C  or  a 
’^5  to  develop  into  well-seasoned,  never  to  be  tired  or  worn-out  carriers, 
capable  of  performing  the  same  feats  as  those  belonging  to  the  professional 
traders,  irrespective  of  make,  shape,  age,  or  constitution. 

The  question  of  feeding,  except  during  the  last  few  weeks,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  looked  upon  as  of  first  importance.  From  the  various  trials 
made,  an  impartial  observer  would  be  led  to  believe  experiments  were  being 
carried  on  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  was  the  least  quantities  of  corn 
or  forage  a  camel  could  live  on. 

In  many  cases  great  difficulties  have  been  encountered  by  members  of 
the  veterinary  department  during  this  campaign,  in  obtaining  what  they 
considered  sufficient  forage  for  the  animals  under  their  care,  the  quantities 
received  being  fixed  upon  by  some  omniscient  member  of  the  staff,  without 
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in  any  way  consulting  those  whose  daily  duty  it  is  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  feeding,  under  consideration.  But  then  for  these  officers  stable 
economy  is  such  a  simple  thing  !  If  rations  for  troop-horses  were  settled 
without  consulting  veterinary  surgeons,  is  it  astonishing  those  issued  to 
camels  never  formed  a  subject  for  their  consideration  ?  I  must  admit,  since 
the  low  condition  of  the  beasts  has  commenced  to  cause  anxiety,  officers  of 
the  department  have  of  late  been  called  up  to  assist  in  fixing  the  quantities 
of  corn  and  forage  necessary  to  prevent  the  animals  from  becoming  unser¬ 
viceable.  Their  views  in  many  cases  have  been  found  too  liberal,  and  have 
not  met  with  approval  in  those  places  where  strict  and  false  econorny  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  grazing  should  be 
supplemented  with  a  corn  ration,  since  the  animals,  even  when  halted,  have 
to  go  some  distance  before  reaching  the  grazing-grounds,  where  forage  is  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  a  large  number  of  them.  In  some  cases,  not  very 
numerous,  three  pounds  of  Indian  corn  unground  or  uncrushed  have  been 
allowed  as  an  extra  ration.  In  all  cases  the  grain  should  be  reduced  to  meal, 
and  given,  mixed  with  a  little  salt  alone,  or  with  other  condiments,  in  the 
shape  of  balls.  Liberal  feeding,  as  an  economical  measure,  is  of  the  most 
vital  importance,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on.  With  it,  condition 
is  higher,  working  capabilities  and  power  of  resistance  to  disease  increased; 
loss  of  life  is  thus  considerably  diminished.  One  had  only  td  look  at  the 
camels  of  the  different  corps  and  regiments  to  become  thoroughly  convinced, 
a  premiere  vue.,  of  the  truth  of  the  above  statement.  Among  others,  the 
Second  Sikhs  were  renewed  for  the  beautiful,  healthy  condition  of  their  re¬ 
gimental  camels  ;  but  then  the  commanding  officer,  a  man  of  great  experi¬ 
ence,  who  cherished  his  transport  animals  as  he  did  his  men,  possessed  full 
power  to  feed  them  as  circumstances  demanded.  The  regiment  formed 
part  of  the  justly-renowed  Punjab  Frontier  Force.  It  cannot,  in  any  future 
articles  that  may  be  published,  be  impressed  too  vigorously  on  those  in 
authority,  that  the  camel,  contrary  to  ideas  propagated  in  works  of  natural 
history,  travel,  etc.,  is  not  a  hardy,  thirst  and  hunger  enduring  animal,  but 
requires,  as  all  others  from  which  work  is  demanded,  a  liberal  diet,  as 
regular  as  events  permit,  with  the  ordinary  hygienic  measures  carefully 
carried  out. 

There  is  another  point  worthy  of  attention,  and  which  has,  in  my  opinion, 
greatly  contributed  in  wearing  out  camels.  I  allude  to  the  loading  of  them. 
None  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  laden  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary ;  or 
if  military  movements  demand  that  camp  should  be  cleared,  then  the  beasts 
ought  to  be  formed  up  into  lines  compatible  with  the  business  on  hand,  and 
made  to  sit  down  until  the  way  is  clear  or  the  advance  commences.  In  lots 
of  cases  they  have  been  laden  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch,  without  any  attempt 
made  to  relieve  them  to  some  extent  by  letting  them  sit  down. 

A  question  which  interests  us  more  than  any,  is  the  one  of  treatment  of 
transport  animals.  Before  I  proceed,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  my  experi¬ 
ence  is,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  that  members  of  the  veterinary  department 
have  only  met  with  slight,  have  been  ignored  and  neglected.  From  the 
niggard  allowance  made  us,  the  working  members  of  the  profession  may  well 
ask  themselves.  On  what  principle  is  the  scale  of  pay  established  ? 

Here  am  I,  the  writer  of  this,  in  addition  to  my  regimental  work,  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  welfare  of  the  sick  to  be  found  among 

Camels  . 3jI48 


Bullocks 

Mules 

Ponies 

Donkeys 


115 
1,481 
381 
836 

Total,  5,961  animals. 
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For  the  benefit  of  my  professional  advice,  my  attendance  at  committees 
innumerable  on  sick,  unserviceable  beasts  of  all  sorts,  I  am  allowed  the 
munificent  sum  of  seventy-five  rupees  per  mensem,  from  which  it  will  be 
judged  how  much  work  is  done  for  a  rupee. 

The  duty  would  be  pleasant  did  any  organisation  exist,  or  if  any  proper 
means  of  treatment  were  at  my  command.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  work¬ 
ing  staff  to  be  depended  on  ;  the  medicines  at  my  disposal,  for  all  cases, 
external  or  internal,  in  the  camel  as  the  donkey,  consist  of  mustard  procur¬ 
able  from  the  Commissariat  Department,  a  drum  of  Calvert’s  Fluid  Carbolic 
Acid,  a  small  cask  of  vinegar,  and  a  skin  of  ordinary  oil — these  necessaries 
are  supposed  to  meet  all  requirements.  Wounds,  of  course,  are  very  nume¬ 
rous;  abscess,  fistulas,  fractures  of  the  ribs  on  either  side  are  often  to  be 
met  w'ith,  surgical  operations  more  or  less  extensive  are  of  daily  occurrence, 
but  no  instruments  were  ever  provided.  I  have  been  obliged  to  use  those 
found  in  the  regulation  pocket  dressing-case,  as  supplied  to  batteries  or 
regiments.  I  referred  to  the  want  of  instruments,  but  I  forgot  they  appointed 
no  veterinary  surgeon  on  the  southern  side  of  Afghanistan,  so  of  course  did 
not  consider  the  first-named  necessary.  It  was  not  until  Candahar  was 
handed  over  to  the  Bombay  authorities,  the  transport  department,  with  its 
director-general,brigade-major,brigade  transport  officers,  that  it  was  provided 
with  a  veterinary  surgeon.  Perhaps  it  w^as  a  good  thing  for  our  own  reputa¬ 
tion,  as  it  was  not  until  January,  1880  that  medicines  were  supplied  to  those 
in  charge.  We  often  heard  of  cases,  containing  all  the  veterinary  medi¬ 
cines  and  necessaries  the  most  fastidious  could  demand,  being  on  the  road, 
having  been  despatched  from  so-and-so,  etc.,  but  like  those  supposed  to  be 
coming  for  the  use  of  the  regimental  veterinary  surgeons,  they  never  ap¬ 
peared,  until  one  fine  morn  a  box  containing  a  few  things  was  eventually 
delivered.  During  these  times  it  mattered  little  what  the  animals  suffered 
from  ;  in  internal  diseases,  as  in  external  injuries,  the  common  ordinary 
camel-drivers  or  muleteers,  promoted  to  the  elevated  rank  of  salotree,  w’orked 
their  own  wicked  will,  and  administered  or  applied  the  remedies  they  had 
been  taught  to  look  upon  as  panaceas.  Nearly  every  case  was  treated  alike  ! 
One  of  their  most  favourite  modes  of  treatment  for  abscess,  fistula,  etc., 
was  a  free  application  of  the  firing-iron  around,  or  across  the  part  in  every 
direction,  no  attempt  being  made  to  seek  for  the  cause — in  most  cases  de¬ 
tached  pieces  of  bone.  I  have  known  transport  officers  countenance  such 
barbarous  treatment,”and  when  expostulated  with,  quietly  answer — “  Oh,  these 
camel-men'  know  what  is  wanted.”  I  eventually  succeeded  in  convincing 
them  wounds  were  the  same  in  any  case  and  ought  to  be  treated  accordingly. 
Veterinary  surgeons  were  not  expected  to  take  under  their  care  camels  ; 
transport  officers,  with  a  probe  and  a  common  pocket-knife,  carried  out  their 
own  views  on  the  subject  of  wounds,  etc.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  such 
losses  occurred  ? 

When  the  force  was  quartered  at  Candahar,  there  were  three  veterinary 
surgeons  to  attend  to  one  battery  of  Horse  Artillery,  two  of  Field  Artillery, 
one  mule  battery,  and  one  bullock,  or  rather  elephant  battery.  I  must  state 
one  was  ordered  to  Quetta  to  attend  permanent  boards  on  camels,  etc., 
shortly  after  our  much  and  generally  regretted  confrere^  the  late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  Blanshard  was  attacked  with  fever,  and  I  remained  alone  ;  but 
during  the  first  months  of  the  year,  had  the  authorities  wished,  had  the 
value  of  our  services  been  known  and  justly  appreciated,  professional  super¬ 
vision  could  have  been  obtained.  I  myself  never  wondered  at  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  displayed,  when  I  heard  that  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  horses,  the 
property  of  officers  on  the  staff,  were  confided  to  a  salotree  or  native  farrier- 
sergeant.  It  was  only  when  the  disease  did  not'cede  to  his  blind  treatment 
that,  either  the  late  Veterinary  Surgeon  Blanshard  or  myself  were  sent  for. 
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or  the  patient  sent  to  us,  with  the  request,  would  we  be  good  enough  to  look 
at  the  horse,  as  he  did  not  appear  to  improve  under  the  care  of  the  salotree. 
I  have  also  knovm  military  officers  of  a  certain  standing  send  their  chargers 
to  be  treated  in  the  native  cavalry  lines,  where  medicines  are  generally  pre- 
scribed  by  some  combatant  officer,  on  the  owner’s  statement  of  what  was 
the  matter,  and  to  whom  is  confided  the  supervision  of  the  salotree’s  daily 
erratic  performances  in  the  way  of  cramming  his  patient  with  medicines, 
messalehs,  etc.,  etc.  This  known,  it  is  only  natural  the  value  of  veterinary 
advice  and  supervision  should  escape  the  notice  of  staff-officers,  who  are  in 
many  ways  and  to  a  large  extent  responsible,  directly,  for  the  welfare  of  all 
the  animals  attached  to  the  division  or  army  corps  of  which  they  themselves 
form  part. 

Deaths  among  animals  of  all  classes  have  been  numerous 
examinations  have,  of  course,  from  time  to  time  been  made,  but  more  com¬ 
plete  examinations  and  closer  observations  than  we  singly,  with  other  duties 
to  perform,  could  carry  out,  ought  to  have  been  encouraged.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  the  necessity  for  the  most  careful  investigations  into  the 
causes  of  the  immense  losses  being  made,  by  means  of  a  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  members  with  no  other  work  to  do,  and  in  receipt  of  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  staff-pay,  as  an  additional  inducement  beyond  professional 
zeal  and  ambition  for  notoriety,  to  study  the  anatomy,  the  physiology,  and 
the  pathology  of  the  camel.  Among  our  ranks  are  to  be  found  members 
possessing  alTthe  qualifications  necessary.  Are  there  not  microscopists, 
anatomists,  and  pathologists  who  would  have  been  only  too  delighted  to  carry 
out  such  studies  ?  The  treatment  of  camels  would  then  have  been,  contrary 
to  what  now  happens,  conducted  on  scientific  principles,  and  good  results 
have  been  obtained.  I  don’t  know  but  what  the  novel  position  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  attendant  to  a  camel  train  would  not  have  been  eagerly  sought  after. 

All  the  great  losses  to  which  you  have  so  frequently  drawn  attention,  have 
been  sustained  without  any  benefit,  based  on  scientific  grounds,  being  de¬ 
rived.  I  have  no  doubt  after  this  war,  the  employment  of  the  camel  as  a  beast 
of  transport  will  be  considerably  curtailed.  Nevertheless,  wherever  and 
whenever,  in  the  lowlands  of  India,  the  plateaux  of  Central  Asia,  in  winter  as 
in  summer,  the  beast  under  consideration  is  employed  with  a  large  force, 
marching  rapidly  through  a  country,  there  he  will  be  exposed  to  diseases  of 
various  natures,  with  which,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  we  are  but  most 
imperfectly,  if  at  all,  acquainted. 

Much  more  could  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  transport,  and  about  what 
has  been  witnessed  and  experienced  during  the  last  nineteen  months  by  the 
writer,  but,  for  the  present,  enough  has  been  made  known  to  enable  members 
of  our  profession  to  draw  their  own  inferences  upon  subjects  which  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  not  only  to  the  State,  but  to  ourselves. 

I  feel  I  have  already  occupied  too  much  of  your  valuable  space,  so  with  the 
hope  that  what  I  have  jotted  down  may  prove  of  interest,  I  will  bring  these 
stray  notes  to  a  close.  Yours  obediently, 

C.  Clayton,  M.R.C.V.S., 

Cabul,  August  Royal  Artillery. 


SOAP  AND  WATER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — Will  no  one  impress  upon  students  the  necessity  fora  more  extended 
use  of  those  cheap  commodities — soap,  water,  and  clean  linen?  Fqr  dirty 
collars  there  is  no  excuse  ;  yet  those  acquainted  with  students,  no  matter 
whether  of  law,  divinity,  or  physic,  must  have  observed  that  with  many  of 
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them,  cleanliness  is  not  apparently  considered  a  virtue.  On  Sunday  there 
is  nearly  always  to  be  seen  clean  linen  round  the  throat  and  wrists,  but  then 
there  is  a  gradual  decline  until  clean-collar  day  again  comes  round.  ^  For 
veterinary  students  at  least,  and  it  may  be  said  for  all  others,  there  is^  no 
excuse  for  want  of  cleanliness,  and  nothing  lowers  a  man  more  than  a  dirty 
appearance  ;  it  shows  a  great  want  of  self-respect.  The  money  expended  by 
even  exemplary  students  for  washing,  is  really  only  a  trifle  ;  and  if  the  dirty 
ones  would  only  take  every  week  a  few  glasses  of  beer  or  a  couple  of 
glasses  of  whisky  less,  and  give  the  money  so  saved  to  the  laundress,  the 
appearance  of  the  class-rooms  of  the  various  colleges  would  be  considerably 
brightened.  Why  should  any  student  think  himself  entitled  to  disgrace 
his  college  and  its  professors,  as  well  as  himself,  by  going  about  in  dusky 
linen  1  and  why  should  professors  allow  a  musty-looking  fellow  to  enter  the 
lecture-room  ?  To  permit  this  is  to  permit  the  teacher  to  be  insulted,  and 
if  offenders  against  good  manners  and  decency  in  this  respect  were  even 
only  mildly  noticed,  no  doubt  a  reformation  would  soon  take  place.  A 
rivalry  amongst  the  colleges  in  this  matter  would  be  highly  commendable. 
The  above  observations  apply  still  more  forcibly  to  students  presenting  them¬ 
selves  for  examination.  Consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others  is  always 
desirable,  but  it  should  not  be  extended  to  inexcusable  dirt  ;  and  therefore 
the  suggestion  is  offered  that  not  only  professors,  but  the  leading  students  of 
the  colleges,  should  constitute  themselves  a  sanitary  police  against  it.  The 
slight  trouble  would  be  well  repaid  by  the  higher  estimation  in  which  they 
would  be  held,  not  only  by  the  public,  but  by  themselves. 

Your  offended  but  hopeful  servant, 

London,  le^th  September,  1880.  Hygeia. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  EXPULSION  OF  A  LARGE 
CYSTIC  CALCULUS  DURING  LIFE.  ' 

BY  GEORGE  FLEMING,  F.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  INSPECTOR. 

The  existence  of  stone  in  the  bladder  may  be  much  more 
frequent  among  domestic  animals  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  symptoms  of  cystic  calculus  do  not  always  attract  sufficient 
attention  from  the  owners  of  such  animals,  nor  from  their  atten¬ 
dants  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  difficulty  and  frequency  of 
micturition,  especially  in  the  horse,  is  set  down  to  some  trifling 
derangement — “  only  something  wrong  with  the  water  ” — for 
which  a  dose  of  the  everlasting  nitre  ”  is  administered.  The 
months,  perhaps  years,  of  agony  which  unfortunate  creatures 
must  suffer  from  the  presence  of  calculi  in  the  bladder,  can  only 
be  ascertained  when  they  have  perished  through  the  effects  of 
these,  and  found  their  way  to  the  knacker’s  premises,  which  are 
generally  an  excellent  source  for  procuring  specimens  of  cystic 
as  well  as  intestinal  calculi. 

The  cystic  calculi  have  a  purely  mechanical  action,  and  this 
is  most  marked  during  micturition,  or  in  the  attempts  to  mictu¬ 
rate,  when  the  stones  are  somewhat  large :  the  symptoms  being 
then  unmistakable,  and  different  to  those  observed  when  the 
kidneys  or  ureters  contain  these  deposits,  as  has  been  judiciously 
remarked  by  Verheyen.  But  this  mechanical  action  is  somewhat 
subordinate  to  their  physical  constitution.  The  symptoms  are 
as  much  more  intense  as  the  stone  is  rough  on  its  surface,  heavy 
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and  voluminous,  and  as  its  contact  with  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
— the  most  sensitive  part  of  this  organ — becomes  closer.  Small, 
round,  smooth  calculi  may  cause  but  little,  if  any,  inconvenience, 
and  especially  if  imbedded,  as  it  were,  in  the  mucous  membrane. 
But  even  when  small,  and  when  they  are  movable,  they  may 
cause  great  inconvenience  by  passing  into  the  urethra,  or  lodging 
momentarily  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  producing  spasm  of  that 
part,  and  more  or  less  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine.  The 
horse  manifests  uneasiness,  repeatedly  places  himself  in  a  position 
to  micturate,  makes  urgent  and  painful  attempts  to  do  so,  and 
exhibits  other  unequivocal  symptoms.  These  attempts  or  attacks 
may  continue  for  several  hours,  all  at  once  cease,  and  a  quantity 
of  urine  be  evacuated — the  calculus  has  been  transferred  to 
the  fundus  of  the  bladder.  Sometimes  a  sudden  change  of 
position  during  the  straining  will  induce  as  prompt  evacuation. 
The  pawing,  quivering  of  the  tail,  and  spasmodic  contractions 
of  the  rectum,  vulva,  and  perinseum,  are  more  or  less  reflex 
movements  testifying  to  the  irritation  produced  by  the  obstructing 
body.  In  the  mare,  the  contractions  of  the  vulva  and  the  eflbrts 
of  the  animal,  propel  the  apparently  dilated  urethra  almost  to 
the  commencement  of  the  vagina,  and  in  some  cases  a  small 
quantity  of  urine — often  streaked  with  blood — trickles  away 
during  the  succession  of  contractions.  Incontinence  of  urine  is 
also  a  symptom  of  cystic  calculus  in  the  mare.  When  the  cal¬ 
culus  is  voluminous,  there  is  not  unfrequently  lameness  of  a  hind 
limb. 

At  rest  there  is  usually  less  difflculty  in  micturating  ;  but  when 
there  has  been  rapid  or  severe  movement,  the  embarrassment  and 
pain  are  evidently  more  acute,  especially  if  the  calculus  be  rough 
or  granular-surfaced  {^nulberry  calc2ihis\  and  the  urine  may  be 
tinged  with  blood. 

The  interior  of  the  bladder,  indeed  the  whole  organ,  is  more 
or  less  altered  by  the  presence  of  a  mulberry  calculus.  The 
mucous  membrane  becomes  inflamed,  thickened,  suppurating 
and  ulcerated,  and  the  muscular  tunic  is  hypertrophied.  Not 
unfrequently  the  calculus  is  attached  to  a  portion  of  the 
mucous  lining  by  means  of  a  fibrinous  exudation,  which  becomes 
a  false  membrane. 
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Of  course,  a  manual  exploration  of  the  bladder,  per  rectum^ 
when  the  symptoms  of  cystic  calculus  are  marked,  reveals  the 
state  of  affairs,  the  stone  being  usually  felt  near  the  cervix,  if 
the  bladder  is  empty;  and  the  manipulation  does  not  seem  to 
cause  any  pain,  unless  there  is  inflammation  of  the  cervix.  But 
it  may  be  as  well  to  note  that  the  calculus  is  not  always  in  the 
pelvic  portion  of  the  bladder,  but  nearly  as  often  lies  in  the 
fundus,  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  which  it  drags  down  beyond 
the  brim  of  the  pubis.  In  such  a  case,  some  doubt  might  exist 
as  to  the  mass  being  a  calculus,  and  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a 
vesical  tumour.  But  a  metallic  sound  will  remove  any  hesitation 
which  might  arise  in  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis. 

The  result  of  calculus  in  the  bladder,  if  the  stone  is  not  re¬ 
moved  by  natural  or  surgical  means,  is  generall)^  fatal.  The 
bladder  either  ruptures  from  over-distension,  and  its  contents 
escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  ;  or  the  great  pain  and  distress 
the  animal  experiences  throw  it  into  a  state  of  Marasmus,  in 
which  it  miserably  succumbs.  It  is  rare  indeed — so  rare  that  I 
cannot  at  this  moment  discover  the  record  of  a  case — that  when 
the  calculus  has  attained  a  certain  size  it  is  expelled  by  the 
natural  efforts  of  the  animal.  Such  expulsion  is,  of  course,  more 
likely  to  occur  in  the  mare  than  the  horse ;  yet  it  must  be  ex¬ 
tremely  unfrequent  in  the  former,  when  the  stone  is  of  consider¬ 
able  magnitude ;  and  it  is  this  remarkable  rarity  which  induces 
me  to  offer  these  preliminary  remarks  to  the  instance  I  venture 
to  direct  attention  to. 

On  September  i6th,  I  received  a  calculus  from  Veterinary 
Surgeon  J.  Hanly,  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  stationed  at  Aldershot, 
land  recently  from  York.  Accompanying  it  was  a  brief  note 
I  stating  that  it  had  been  voided  by  a  horse  on  the  line  of  march. 

I A  glance  told  that  it  was  cystic,  but  its  dimensions  were  so  great 
ithat  I  could  not  believe  it  had  been  expelled  by  a  horse.  I  wrote 
ifor  particulars,  and  Mr.  Hanly  courteously  afforded  me  the  fol- 
i lowing  circumstantial  narrative.  He  writes:  “You  are  quite 
right  with  reference  to  the  calculus  being  cystic,  and  I  am^pleased 
to  give  you  a  perfectly  authentic  history.  Troop  mare,  F.  47, 
fourteen  years  old,  was  admitted  on  July  14th  for  Asthenia — 
pot  feeding  well,  and  in  poor  condition.”  He  then  notes  the 
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treatment  adopted.  “  The  animal  improved  and  came  on  line  of 
march  (in  August).  It  was  observed  that  she  fell  down  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  after  a  few  seconds  rose  again.  This  happened 
most  frequently  when  micturating.  On  the  march  the  urine 
was  observed  to  be  often  dribbling  away,  that  the  hind  legs  were 
abducted,  and  that  there  were  occasionally  tremulous  movements 
of  the  hind  quarters.  A  dragoon  named  Wallace  had  charge  of 
the  mare,  and  three  days  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  stone  he 
noticed  frequent  straining,  as  if  trying  to  pass  more  urine,  and 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sweating.  The  appetite  was  good, 
but  the  animal  was  thin.  Dragoon  Cartwright,  who  is  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  trustworthy  man,  next  had  charge  of  the  mare.  He 
states  that  he  noticed  at  morning  stables,  and  during  the  day,  that 
the  animal  appeared  to  be  in  pain  and  perpetually  straining,  the 
tremulous  movements  of  the  hind  legs  being  most  noticeable ; 
her  appetite  was  good.  At  evening  stables  he  saw  her  pass  the 
calculus  from  the  urethra,  and  afterwards  she  drank  three 
buckets-full  of  water.  She  was  evidently  easier ;  the  perspiring 
and  dribbling  of  urine  ceased  ;  improvement  was  rapid,  and  she 
is  now  at  work,  and  doing  well.  No  particular  symptoms  were 
nouiced  after  the  calculus  was  passed.” 

•  Mr.  Hanlyadds  that  he  has  made  a  most  careful  examination 
of  the  urethra,  and  finds  everything  in  a  normal  condition. 

The  calculus  is  about  the  dimensions  and  shape  ’of  a  good- 
sized  goose’s  egg.  It  weighs  6f  ounces,  and  measures  inches 
in  circumference  transversely,  and  8  inches  longitudinally.  Its 
surface  is  exceedingly  rough  and  granular — mulberry-like,  in  fact, 
except  at  both  ends.  One  of  these,  which,  I  believe,  was  the 
posterior,  and  corresponded  to  the  cervix  of  the  bladder,  is  not  so 
granular  ;  while  the  other  end  is  quite  smooth,  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  was  more  or  less  firmly  attached  to  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder  by  false  membrane. 

Such  a  voluminous  calculus,  it  is  needless  to  say,  could  never 
have  been  voided  by  a  horse ;  and  even  when  we  reflect  that  the 
urethra  of  the  mare — from  its  greater  width,  shortness  and 
directness — offers  readier  passage  for  small  calculi,  yet  it  is  quite 
marvellous  how  so  large  a  mass,  rugged  and  resisting  as  it  is, 
could  have  found  exit  by  such  a  narrow  canal.  The  enormous 
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expulsive  powers  of  the  mare — well  exemplified  in  parturition — 
could  alone  have  enabled  her  to  overcome  the  resistance  this 
calculus  met  with  in  its  course  through  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
and  in  the  urethra.  But  what  excruciating  pain  she  must  have 
endured  for  long  months,  and  what  terrible  torture  during  the 
expulsion  of  this  pier  re  infernale  ! 


SURGICAL  AND  PATHOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

BY  J.  WOODROFFE  HILL,  F.R.C.V.S.,  WOLVERHAMPTON,  PROFESSOR 

OF  VETERINARY  SURGERY  AND  MEDICINE  AT  THE  WILTS 
AND  HANTS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  DOWNTON. 

Gelatinous  Degeneration  after  Neurotojny.  Fracture  of  the 

Navicular  Bone. 

On  the  27th  of  last  March  I  was  requested  by  Mr.  Henry  Bolton, 
of  Codsall,  to  give  my  advice  as  to  the  lameness  of  a  well-bred 
hackney  mare,  six  years  old.  I  pronounced  it  Navicularthritis 
in  an  advanced  stage,  and  recommended  rest,  and  blisters  on 
both  coronets,  and  subsequently  neurotomy,  which  I  should  have 
preferred  performing  at  once  had  not  Mr.  Bolton  wished  to 
avoid  it  if  possible. 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  little  or  no  improvement  having  taken 
place,  he  consented  to  the  operation.  I  had  recourse  to  the  high 
one  in  each  fore  leg,  and  the  mare  walked  to  her  stable  sound. 

On  the  23rd  of  July  she  was  put  into  the  breaker’s  hands, 
prior  to  being  driven  in  an  ordinary  vehicle.  After  this  Mr; 
Bolton  drove  her  himself.  She  continued  sound  for  some  time, 
when,  during  play,  she  became  a  little  lame  on  the  near  fore  leg  ;* 
this  being  observed  to  be  aggravated  one  day  on  starting  on  a 
journey,  the  mare  was  turned  back  and  thrown  aside. 

On  the  2 1st  of  August,  at  Mr.  Bolton’s  desire,  I  saw  her.  She 
was  then  in  a  meadow.  I  found  the  foot  turned  upwards,  and 
the  animal  walking  on  what  is  usually  termed  the  hollow  of  the 
heel.  Considerable  swelling  of  a  doughy  nature  existed  all  round 
the  top  of  the  hoof,  and  as  high  as  the  fetlock  joint.  There  was 
also  separation  between  the  hoof  and  coronet  in  front.  The  mare 
had  otherwise  wonderfully  improved  in  condition,  and  exhibited 
no  signs  of  pain  ;  neither,  though  the  condition  of  the  foot  grew 
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worse,  did  she  lose  the  former  or  manifest  the  latter  at  any  time 
before  being  slaughtered,  which  was  done  on  September  15th. 

A  'post-mortem  examination  revealed,  to  use  Professor  Wil¬ 
liams’s  words,  “  fracture  of  the  navicular  bone,  sloughing  of  the 
hoof,  and  a  peculiar  gelatinous  degeneration  of  the  bursa,  tendon, 
and  surrounding  structures,  along  with  the  formation  of  a  large 
quantity  of  a  low  form  of  fibrous  tissue.”  Indeed,  owing  to  this 
latter,  it  was  impossible  to  remove  the  skin  by  itself,  and  the 
degenerative  process  was  so  extensive  that  all  the  structures 
seemed  conglomerated  together  in  one  mass  of  greyish-white, 
gluey,  cartilaginous  matter.  Even  the  nerves  were  involved  in 
the  deposit,  and  with  great  difficulty  were  dissected  free.  The 
flexor  perforans  tendon  was  ulcerated  and  gelatinised  on  that 
part  of  its  inner  surface  passing  under  the  navicular  bone,  and 
for  some  distance  above.  The  navicular  bone  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  precisely  the  same  in  condition  as  that  described  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Williams.  “  Externally,  its  postero-inferior  surface  pre¬ 
sented  no  distinct  traces  of  ulceration ;  the  cartilage  was  absorbed, 
and  the  bone  presented  a  vascular,  dirty-brown  appearance,  and 
its  articular  cartilage  was  covered  over  by  a  vascular  membrane, 
the  processes  of  which  could  be  distinctly  seen  penetrating  the 
structure  of  the  bone,  and  extending  over  more  than  one-third 
of  the  bursal  surface.  The  bone  was  fractured  at  about  half  an 

)v. 

inch  from  its  right  extremity,” 

The  navicular  bone  of  the  opposite  foot  was  considerably  more 
advanced  in  disease,  there  being  both  destruction  of  cartilage, 
and  cavities  exposing  the  interior  of  the  bone.  This  is  the  only 

-h  I 

untoward  result  I  have  experienced  after  performing  neurotomy 

Laminitis  ( Cow) . 

On  the  2 1st  of  August  last  I  visited,  by  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Masfen,  of  Pendeford,  a  heavy-framed  milch  cow  of  the  shorthorn 
breed,  relative  to  her  inability  to  stand.  With  some  difficulty 
I  induced  her  to  rise,  when  she  presented  all  the  symptoms 
usually  seen  in  a  horse  with  Laminitis.  The  feet  were  intensely 
hot,  particularly  the  fore  ones,  the  soles  of  which,  on  examination, 
I  found  had  dropped.  She  was  in  extreme  pain,  and  only  stood 
a  few  minutes.  I  ordered  a  saline  aperient,  the  feet  in  cold  bran 
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poultices,  and  a  mild,  stimulating  liniment  daily  to  the  coronets. 
Under  this  treatment  she  improved,  and  on  the  2nd  of  Septem¬ 
ber  I  made  my  final  visit.  She  was  then  able  to  rise  easily,  and 
walk  well  on  soft  litter  ;  but  the  soles,  fore  and  hind,  are  convex, 
and  will  so  remain. 

The  cow  had  been,  up  to  the  time  of  my  seeing  her,  at  pasture, 
and  had  been  noticed  for  some  weeks  to  walk  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  She  calved  on  the  2nd  of  August,  but  the  foot  tender¬ 
ness  was  observed  before  that  date. 

Purpura  HcBinorrhagica  [Heifer) . 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  August  last,  I  was  summoned  to 
attend  a  six-months-old  heifer  calf  at  Perton  Grove,  supposed  to 

have  been  kicked  on  the  head.  On  my  arrival  I  found  the 
animal  with  a  herd  of  eight,  in  the  meadow — presenting  the 

following  symptoms:  Disinclination  to  move,  a  stupid,  bewildered 
expression  of  countenance,  flanks  tucked  up,  and  breathing 
slightly  laboured,  A  sanguineous  discharge  issued  from  both 
nostrils;  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  chambers,  and  also  that 
portion  covering  the  septum,  was  dotted  with  petechial  spots. 
They  also  existed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  on  the 
bucchal  membrane  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth.  The  conjunc- 
tivse  were  extremely  injected,  and  the  haw  presented  extensive 
blood  extravasation.  Without  any  hesitation  I  pronounced  the 
case  one  of  Purpura  Hcemorrhagica,  ordered  the  patient  under 
cover,  and  a  diffusible  stimulant,  but  gave  an  unfavourable 
prognosis,  and  the  probability  of  a  fatal  termination  by  night. 
On  paying  a  second  visit  in  the  afternoon  I  found  the  prostration 
much  greater,  add  to  which,  sanguineous  oozings  had  commenced 
on  several  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  especially  behind  the 
shoulders  ;  there  were  also  some  on  the  fore  arms. 

In  the  evening,  despite  every  means  taken  to  support  the  animal, 
every  symptom  had  advanced,  and  at  about  ten  o’clock  death 
took  place. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — This  I  made  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  and  an^  extraordinary,  though  characteristic  condition  of 
the  disease  was  presented.  The  extravasation  under  the  skin 
was  extensive,  but  that  internally  was  far  greater.  The  surface 
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of  the  peritoneal  membrane  covering  the  abdominal  viscera  was 
literally  covered  with  petechial  spots  of  various  size  and  hue, 
from  a  bright  scarlet  to  a  deep  purple.  The  abomasum  was 
entirely  suffused,  and  nearly  approached  a  black  hue.  When 
opened,  the  mucous  membrane  lining  it  was  a  mass  of  scarlet 
elevations  on  a  livid  surface,  and  presented  a  most  striking 
appearance.  The  membrane  within  the  other  stomachs,  particu¬ 
larly  the  manifold^  was  also  spotted  and  easily  detached.  The 
bladder,  which  was  distended  with  urine,  was  likewise  spotted. 
The  diaphragm  on  both  sides  presented  the  same  appearance. 

On  opening  the  thorax,  these  spots  were  found  innumerable 
all  over  the  costal  walls.  The  lungs  had  a  few  towards  the  edges 
of  the  lobes.  The  thymus  gland  was  loaded  with  extravasations, 
whilst  the  heart  was  covered  with  them,  converging  at  its  apex 
and  forming  one  large  livid  blotch.  A  section  revealed  extensive 
sub-endocardial  extravasation — a  large  portion  of  the  membrane 
had  a  very  bleached  appearance,  merging  into  a  peculiar  green 
shade.  There  were  a  few  petechial  spots  on  the  valves,  and  one 
large  diffused  patch  on  the  centre  of  the  triscuspid. 

Caitse. — All  the  herd  had  been  living  extremely  high,  being 
well  pastured  in  the  day-time  and  housed  at  night,  and  in 
addition  to  other  nutritive  and  stimulating  food,  were  having 
bean-meal.  This  forcing  system  applied  to  such  young  animals 
was,  to  my  mind,  the  likely  cause  of  the  disease.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  all  were,  and  had  been  for  some 
time,  badly  affected  with  Ring-worm,  for  which,  since  the  13th, 
they  had  been  under  my  treatment,  and  were  at  the  date  of  this 
attack  of  Purpura  HcEmorrhagica  recovered.  Whether  the  long 
duration  of  Ring-worm  and  extent  of  surface  it  covered  had  any 
connection  with  the  case  described  is  a  matter  for  consideration. 

Another  of  the  herd  commenced  the  same  day  with  suspicious 
symptoms  of  the  same  disease,  exhibiting  a  livid  hue  of  the 
Caruncula  lachrymalis,  and  discoloured  nasal  membranes.  A 
saline,  followed  by  stimulants  and  iron,  was  prescribed,  and  on 
the  third  day  she  was  convalescent.  The.  remainder  of  the  herd 
were  also  similarly  treated.  Disinfection,  change  of  pasture,  and 
a  suspension  of  the  bean-meal  was  also  ordered,  and  they  con¬ 
tinued  in  good  health. 
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A  CASE  OF  PERFORATED  INTESTINE. 

BY  CHARLES  CLAYTON,  M.R.C.V.S.,  R.A.,  AFGHANISTAN. 

The  subject  of  this  communication,  No.  96  B.W.M,,  attached  to 
A  Battery,  R.H.A.,  was  reported  sick  at  7  a.m.  on  the  14th 
December,  1879;  arrival,  shortly  after,  the  animal  was 

in  a  hopeless  condition.  Death  occurred  at  9.30  a.m.  The 
communication  I  am  about  to  make  appears  to  be  full  of  interest 
as  a  rare  instance  of  lesion  of  the  small  intestine — a,  lesion  which^ 
to  all  appearances,  existed  for  some  time  without  producing  any 
manifest  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
forwarding  the  specimen  by  parcel-post,  and  trust  it  will  arrive 
safely. 

I  have  consulted  the  only  work  at  hand,  viz.,  Zundel’s 
Dictionary,”  and  find  he  makes  no  mention  of  such  an 
accident ;  that  at  the  article  Taenia  he  describes  two  species,  viz., 
Icmia  perfoliata  and  plicata^  and  concludes  by  remarking  : — 
Uetat  pathologique  produit  par  ce  ver  comme  celui  produit  par 
le  precedent  est  inconnu.”  I  think  those  I  send  are  of  the  first 
species  ;  though  they  may  belong  to  some  other  class,  for  I  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining,  as  my  80  lbs.  of  baggage  excluded  all 
possibility  of  providing  myself  with  other  works  than  the  one 
mentioned  above. 

As  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  the  post-mortem 
''  examination  was  made.  On  opening  the  abdominal  cavity  I 
found  the  intestines  floating  in  a  small  quantity  of  dirty-coloured 
fluid,  holding  in  suspension  pieces  of  partially  digested  grass 
I  and  a  few  grains  of  undigested  grain  :  attached  to  points  of  the 
j  intestines  and  the  posterior  face  of  diaphragm  were  traces  of 
i  pseudo-membranes,  which  were  also  found  in  the  pelvic  cavity, 
i  around  the  bladder,  uterus,  and  rectum.  The  peritoneal  covering 
j  of  the  inferior  wall  of  abdomen  and  that  of  the  intestines  was 
]  highly  injected,  and  of  a  yellowish-red  colour.  Immediately  in 
i  front  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  pelvis  was  seen  the  portion  of 
intestine  I  am  forwarding  to  you  ;  this  portion  was  situated,  mea- 
j  sured  by  means  of  a  foot  rule,  eighteen  feet  from  the  caecum  and 
I  thirty  feet  from  the  pyloric  opening  of  the  stomach.  On  taking  it 
up  carefully  in  my  hand,  I  found  the  head  of  the  longest  taenia 
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protruding  through  the  opening,  by  means  of  which  a  communica¬ 
tion  had  been  established  between  the  intestines  and  mesentery.  I 
extracted  the  helminth  without  injuring  or  enlarging  in  any  way 
the  opening  found  to  exist  in  the  specimen.  The  cavity  situated 
immediately  above  the  orifice  contained  a  small  portion  of 
escaped  solid  matter  from  the  intestinal  canal,  and  blood-clots  ; 
the  caecum  presented  traces  of  congestion  and  inflammation,  and 
contained  several  pieces  of  coagulated  blood  of  various  dimen¬ 
sions  ;  the  colon,  immediately  in  front  of  the  constricted  part,  was 
full  of  a  dark-blue  gravel  mixed  with  pebbles,  stones  of  the  size 
of  a  shilling,  and  one  nail.  This  mass  was  totally  unmixed  with 
alimentary  substances,  and  weighed,  when  carefully  taken  out> 
exactly  5  lb.  12  oz. :  the  villous  portion  of  the  stomach  was 
slightly  irritated.  QEstri,  twelve  in  number,  were  found  therein, 
as  well  as  in  the  duodenum,  three  inches  from  the  pyloric  orifice. 
The  other  organs  presented  nothing  worthy  of  record. 

The  orifice,  found  on  the  superior  border  of  the  small  intes¬ 
tines,  must  have  existed  for  some  time,  as  its  edges  are  smooth  and 
thickened,  with  all  the  appearances  of  a  chronic  rupture;  while  the 
sack  formed  between  the  descending  layers  of  mesentery  prevented 
for  some  time,  we  cannot  say  how  long,  extraneous  matter  from 
falling  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  thereby  prolonging  the  patient’s 
life  beyond  a  term  that  would  appear  possible  after  such  a  rupture, 
tear,  or  perforation  had  been  produced. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  cause  of  the  perforation.  It  may 
have  been  the  nail.  Could  it  be  the  Tcenia  f 

The  other  parasites  were  found  in  the  small  intestines — one 
about  seven  feet  from  the  pyloric  orifice,  the  other  twelve  feet 
from  the  same  point. 

[The  specimen  has  not  been  received. — Ed.  V.  T] 


CLINICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN 

HORSE-SICKNESS." 

BY  T.  A.  KILLTCK,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT, 

ALLAHABAD,  INDIA. 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the  various  articles  concerning 
Horse-Sickness,”  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
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the  Veterinary  Journal,  and  as  I  passed  some  months  in 
South  Africa  during  the  late  Zulu  campaign,  and  had  many 
opportunities  of  observing  and  treating  this  most  fatal  disease,  I 
send  the  history  of  three  cases,  two  of  which  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  treat  successfully. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  advance  any  theory  of  my  own  as  to 
the  aetiology  and  pathology  of  Horse-Sickness,  this  having  been 
most  ably  done  by  several  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  ; 
but  I  purpose  recording  the  following  cases,  with  a  hope  that 
they  may  be  the  means  of  supplying  more  practical  material  for 
the  further  investigation  of  a  disease,  the  causation,  if  not  the 
pathology,  of  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  but  little  known. 

I  did  not  treat  the  first  case  that  came  under  my  notice,  as  I 
wished  to  observe  carefully  the  natural  course  of  the  disease, 
unaltered  by  the  action  of  medicinal  agents. 

It  has  always  been  my  experience  that,  providing  the  malady 
is  observed  in  its  early  stage,  and  that  the  animal  is  otherwise 
in  a  healthy  condition,  the  best  form  of  treatment  is  that  by 
Diaphoresis. 

Case  I. 

On  May  9th,  4  p.m.,  I  was  requested  to  see  a  valuable  chestnut 
gelding,  the  property  of  a  staff-officer  stationed  at  Fort  Chelms¬ 
ford,  which  was  said  to  be  suffering  from  Glanders.  This  I 
knew  could  scarcely  be  the  case,  as  I  had  examined  the  animal 
carefully  only  two  days  before  (when  the  owner  had  bought  him) 
for  soundness.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  the  horse  had  eaten  his 
noon  meal  with  relish,  and  appeared  in  perfect  health. 

Symptoms, — Pulse  72,  and  strong ;  respirations  22,  and  short ; 
temperature  of  the  rectum,  105*^.  Thick,  cream-coloured,  frothy 
discharge  from  both  nostrils.  Mucous  membranes  highly  injected, 
with  purple  patches  on  the  buccal  membrane.  The  membrana 
nictitans  was  drawn  over  the  eyes.  The  bowels  were  constipated . 
Surface  of  the  body  and  extremities  cold.  Auscultation  revealed 
distinct  sibilus  over  the  region  of  both  lungs,  with  large  mucus 
rales  along  the  whole  course  of  the  trachea. 

With  the  object  of  protecting  the  animal  from  the  sun  by  day 
and  the  heavy  dews  by  night,  a  temporary  loose-box  was  erected, 
by  means  of  some  canvas  and  four  posts,  into  which  my  patient 
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was  at  once  removed.  There  had  been  no  action  of  the  bowels  since 
the  present  owner  bought  him,  a  period  of  two  days  and  a  half. 

Treatment, — I  at  once  administered  a  bolus,  containing  Aloes 
5v.,  Zingib.  5!.,  and  directed  that  my  patient  should  receive  an 
enema  at  intervals  throughout  the  evening  and  night ;  and  as 
the  pulse  was  very  full  and  strong,  and  the  animal  in  a  plethoric 
condition,  I  took  about  four  quarts  of  blood  from  the  jugular 
vein,  and  applied  a  counter-irritant,  in  the  form  of  mustard,  to 
both  sides  of  the  chest. 

9  p.m, — Pulse  softer,  but  irregular  ;  respirations  30 ;  tempera¬ 
ture  still  105*^.  Mucous  membranes  of  a  purple  hue  (especially 
the  buccal).  Patient  seemed  much  debilitated.  The  body  and 
extremities  were  still  cold.  No  sounds  could  be  detected  on 
auscultation,  on  account  of  the  loud  breathing  of  my  patient. 
Bowels  had  not  acted.  Gave  Oleum  Lini  Oj.,  and  directed  that 
the  legs  should  be  hand-rubbed  and  bandaged. 

May  loih,  i  a.m.— AW  the  above  symptoms  were  much  aggra¬ 
vated.  Pulse  imperceptible  at  the  jaw,  about  120.  Respirations 
same  as  at  last  visit.  Discharge  from  the  nostrils  increased  (we 
were  able  to  collect  a  pint  of  the  discharge  from  the  ground 
below  the  animal’s  head).  The  lips  were  retracted  ;  there  was 
abdominal  tympanitis,  and  the  animal  appeared  to  be  in  much 
pain  and  sinking  fast.  The  hind-quarters  were  partially  paralysed. 

5  a.m. — Since  my  last  visit,  the  frothy  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  had  increased  considerably,  the  breathing  was  more  jerky, 
and  the  contents  of  the  nasal  cavities  were  ejected  to  a  distance 
of  two  yards.  The  animal  appeared  in  a  state  of  extreme  pros¬ 
tration.  Faeces  and  urine  were  passed  involuntarily.  He  had 
lain  down  for  the  first  time  since  the  attack  commenced,  and  at 
6.30  a.m.  he  died. 

Necropsy. — Abdomen  very  tympanitic,  and  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  serum  intermingled  with  lymph.  The  body  was  well 
nourished.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  soft  and  increased  in 
size,  dark  in  colour,  and  very  vascular.  Liver  and  kidneys 
normal ;  spleen  gorged  with  dark  blood,  and  almost  twice  its 
normal  size.  (I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  almost  all 
post-mortem  examinations  I  have  made  in  this  disease.)  In  the 
subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  infiltrations  of  blood  and  lymph  were 
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found  here  and  there.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines 
was  covered  with  mucus,  which,  when  removed,  revealed  small 
dark  patches  ;  this  was  more  especially  the  case  in  the  ileum 
and  caecum.  The  peritoneum  was  a  little  dark  in  colour. 

Chest. — The  chest,  like  the  abdomen,  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  lymph  and  serum.  The  pleura  pulmonalis  was  of  a  yellowish 
colour ;  the  pleura  costalis  was  studded  here  and  there  with 
patches  similar  to  those  found  on  the  intestinal  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  The  lungs  were  gorged  with  dark  blood,  and  did  not 
collapse  when  the  chest  was  opened.  On  cutting  into  them,  the 
bronchial  tubes  were  found  to  contain  frothy  mucus,  and  the 
vessels  very  dark  blood.  The  heart  was  normal  in  colour  and 
size.  The  pericardium  was  healthy,  but  distinct  ecchymosed 
spots  could  be  observed  on  the  endocardium.  The  trachea  was 
completely  filled  with  frothy  mucus.  CEdema  of  the  glottis  was 
present. 

I  have  found  the  above  appearances  in  almost  every  post¬ 
mortem  examination  I  have  made  of  “  Horse-Sickness.” 

Case  II. 

On  May  12th,  3  p.m.,  1879,  ^  requested  to  look  at  a  bay 
stallion,  six  years  old,  the  private  property  of  an  officer.  The 
animal  was  said  to  be  “  blowing,”  off  his  feed,  and  to  have  a  dis¬ 
charge  from  his  nostrils.  On  my  arrival  I  found  the  case  to  be 
one  of  well-defined  “  Horse-Sickness.” 

Symptoms. — Pulse  60,  strong  and  full ;  respirations  24,  and 
short ;  temperature  of  the  rectum  106^.  There  was  a  discharge 
of  a  frothy  nature  from  both  nostrils  ;  the  mucous  membranes 
were  highly  injected.  The  Schneiderian  membrane  of  the  left 
nostril  presented  four  small,  red  elevations.  The  extremities 
and  surface  of  the  body  were  extremely  cold.  There  was  reten¬ 
tion  of  faeces.  On  inserting  my  hand  into  the  rectum,  I  found 
the  bladder  empty,  or  nearly  so.  Auscultation  over  the  region 
of  the  lungs  revealed  nothing,  but  a  distinct  mucus  rale  could 
be  heard,  on  applying  the  ear  to  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 
trachea.  I  learnt,  on  inquiry,  that  my  patient  had  been  ridden 
by  his  owner  that  morning  for  about  two  hours,  and  had  appeared 
in  his  usual  good  health  and  spirits. 
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Treatment. — I  had  the  horse  removed  at  once  from  the  other 
animals,  and  picketed  by  himself.  My  first  idea  from  the  nature 
of  the  pulse  and  the  retention  of  faeces,  was  to  bleed  and  give 
purgatives ;  but  as  I  had  frequently  done  this  in  similar  cases 
with  very  unsatisfactory  results,  I  resolved  to  do  neither,  knowing 
by  former  experience  that  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  is  quickly 
followed  by  one  of  extreme  prostration.  Although  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  temperature  was  very  high,  I  caused  my  patient  to  be 
clothed  with  three  thick  rugs,  while  the  head  and  neck  were 
completely  covered  with  thick  corn-sacks,  and  the  legs  well  hand- 
rubbed.  I  then  administered  Liq.  Ammon.  Acet.  fgii.,  Spts.  Nit. 
Ether  f^ii.  in  aqua  Oj.,  and  gave  instructions  that  the  dose  should 
be  repeated  every  three  hours,  and  that  a  bucket  of  fresh  water 
should  be  placed  before  the  animal,  in  which  had  been  dissolved 
Nit.  Potass,  p. 

I  then  directed  that  an  enema  should  be  given,  with  the  view 
of  aiding  the  powers  of  nature  to  evacuation. 

8  T^n. — Pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature  unaltered. 

There  had  been  no  action  of  the  bowels,  but  I  was  not  inclined 
to  give  strong  purgatives,  it  being  my  opinion  that  the  faeces 
were  retained  from  want  of  nervous  energy,  I  therefore  con¬ 
tinued  the  enemata  and  stimulants.  I  was  much  surprised  to  find 
the  body  and  extremities  still  cold  ;  so  added  an  extra  rug, 
removed  bandages,  applied  a  solution  of  mustard  to  the  legs,  and 
re-applied  the  bandages.  My  patient  was  now  clothed  with  four 
heavy  rugs  and  seven  corn-sacks.  I  then  left  for  the  night, 
giving  instructions  that  I  was  to  be  called,  should  any  change 
take  place  in  the  symptoms. 

May  i2)th,  6.15  a.m. — I  was  much  surprised  to  find  my  patient 
alive.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  he  had  been  perspiring  profusely 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  Pulse  54,  and  much  softer  ; 
respirations  20,  and  not  nearly  so  laboured  ;  temperature  105®. 
Mucous  membranes  still  injected  and  of  a  yellowish  hue.  No  action 
of  the  bowels,  but  the  kidneys  had  acted  twice  during  the  night. 

The  discharge  from  the  nostrils  was  about  the  same  as  at  my 
last  visit.  Purple  patches  were  visible  on  the  buccal  membrane. 
Auscultation  revealed  nothing  over  the  lungs  ;  but  the  mucus 
rale  at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  trachea,  though  still  distinctly 
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heard,  was  not  so  enormous.  As  my  patient  appeared  very  weak 
from  extreme  perspiration,  and  having  had  no  food  since  he  had 
been  under  treatment,  I  removed  one  of  the  rugs,  and  directed 
that  he  should  be  tried  with  a  little  bran  and  a  few  oats.  He 
would  not  eat  the  bran,  but  took  a  few  handfuls  of  oats.  A  drink 
was  then  administered,  containing  Sulph.  Magnesia  5iv.,  Nit. 
Potass.  5ii.,  Ginger  §ii.,  with  stimulants  every  three  hours. 

6.30./.?;^. — I  was  not  able  to  see  my  patient  till  the  evening. 
I  was  informed  that  he  had  eaten  some  ‘^Kaffir  corn,”  and  had 
passed  both  urine  and  faeces.  The  former  I  was  not  able  to  ex¬ 
amine,  as  it  had  not  been  preserved.  The  faeces  were  quite  soft, 
yellow  in  colour,  and  had  a  most  offensive  odour.  Pulse  45,  very 
weak  ;  respirations  18  ;  temperature  102"^,  mucous  membranes 
still  injected,  but  much  more  healthy-looking.  The  small  red 
elevations  on  the  Schneiderian  membrane  had  disappeared. 
The  discharge  from  the  nostrils  was  very  slight.  My  patient, 
who  appeared  much  debilitated,  was  still  sweating  profusely, 
and  had  a  very  “  tucked-up  ”  appearance.  The  extremities  were 
warm.  I  ordered  as  much  food  as  the  animal  would  eat,  the  rugs 
to  be  removed,  the  body  well  dried,  two  rugs  only  to  be  replaced, 
and  the  stimulants  and  diaphoretics  to  be  continued. 

May  i^-thy  10  a.m. — Much  improved,  but  greatly  debilitated  ; 
action  of  the  bowels  and  kidneys  normal ;  pulse  still  45  ;  res¬ 
pirations  16;  temperature  101°.  Patient  feeding,  and  has  lain 
down  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  attack 
I  removed  one  rug,  and  gave  instructions  that  it  should  be  re¬ 
placed  during  the  night. 

8  p.m. — Progressing  favourably.  Pulse,  respiration,  and  tem¬ 
perature  normal.  Feeding  fairly  well,  but  much  debilitated.  I 
directed  that  Ferri  Sulph.  5!.  should  be  given  daily,  with  good 
food.  This  animal  was  regularly  ridden  by  his  owner  in  about 
three  weeks  from  the  date  of  attack. 

Case  III. 

May  20th,  5  — Brown  mule,  the  property  of  Government. 

This  animal  was  reported  to  me  as  , suffering  from  Colic.  On^ 
my  arrival  I  found  the  mule  exhibiting  all  the  symptoms  of 
Flatulent  Colic.  Tympanitis  was  present  to  a  great  extent. 
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My  patient  was  treated  for  Colic  in  the  ordinary  way,  after 
which  he  was  much  relieved,  and  in  about  three  hours  afterwards 
appeared  quite  well. 

May  2istf  noon. — Patient  had  another  attack  as  above  :  was 
treated,  and  recovered  as  before. 

May  22nd,  \p.in. — Reported  to  be  “blowing.”  The  following 
symptoms  presented  themselves  : — Discharge  from  the  right 
nostril  of  a  frothy  nature  ;  large  swelling  in  the  submaxillary 
space.  Pulse  66,  strong  ;  respiration  40,  and  laboured.  (I  regret 
that  I  \Vas  unable  to  take  the  temperature,  having  broken 
my  thermometer.)  From  the  difficult  breathing  and  the 
characteristic  nasal  discharge,  I  at  once  diagnosed  the  case  as 
one  of  “  Horse-Sickness.”  As  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain  by 
inquiry,  the  animal  had  passed  no  faeces  for  forty-eight  hours.  I 
was  not  able  to  examine  the  bladder,  as  the  mule  was  very 
vicious,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  introduce  the  hand  into 
the  rectum.  On  auscultation  sibilus  could  be  heard  over  the 
lungs,  and  distinct  mucus  rales  over  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 
trachea.  I  at  once  commenced  to  treat  the  animal  as  I  had 
treated  Case  11. — viz.,  had  the  patient  well  clothed  and  bandaged, 
and  administered  diffusible  stimulants  and  diaphoretics.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  viciousness  of  the  creature,  enemata  could  not  be 
administered.  I  gave  Magnesia  ^iv..  Ginger  5i.,  Nit.  Potass.  5i. 

8  p.m, — Patient  sweating  profusely.  He  had  drunk  a  good 
quantity  of  water.  Pulse  same  in  number  as  at  my  last  visit, 
but  weaker;  respirations  32;  mucous  membranes  livid;  no 
action  of  the  bowels  or  kidneys.  Applied  extra  clothing  in  the 
form  of  corn-sacks,  and  directed  that  the  stimulants  should  be 
continued,  with  as  much  water  as  the  animal  would  drink. 

May  2'^j'd,  1 1  a.m. — Much  surprised  to  find  my  patient  purging. 
Faeces  liquid  and  foetid.  Continued  straining,  with  symptoms  of 
Enteritis.  Discharge  from  the  nostrils  decreased.  No  alteration 
in  the  number  of  the  pulse,  but  very  weak,  at  times  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible.  Respirations  25,  and  much  easier.  Profuse  perspiration, 
and  great  prostration.  The  near  hind-leg  was  paralysed.  The 
sibilus  over  the  lungs  could  not  be  heard,  but  the  tracheal  mucus 
rale  was  still  present.  I  gave  a  bolus  containing  Creta  preparata 
5ii.,  Opium  5!.,  and  directed  the  stimulants  to  be  continued. 
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May  24//^,  1 1  a.m. — Patient  had  fallen  down  during  the  night, 
and  was  unable  to  get  up.  The  hind-quarters  were  partially 
paralysed.  The  pulse  had  fallen  to  49,  and  was  very  weak  ; 
respirations  20,  and  easy.  Mucous  membranes  almost  their 
normal  colour.  The  purging  had  abated.  As  the  animal  was  in 
such  a  debilitated  condition,  I  removed  all  the  rugs  except  one, 
and  had  him  well  dried.  I  then  gave  instructions  that  Carb. 
of  Ammon.  5i.,  should  be  given  every  three  hours. 

The  animal  remained  in  this  state  for  about  three  days  and  a 
half,  and  continued  to  feed  more  or  less  the  whole  time.  We 
then,  with  much  difficulty,  got  him  on  his  feet  ;  he  managed  to 
walk  a  few  yards,  dragging  the  hind-legs  behind  him.  After 
having  existed  in  this  state  for  nearly  a  fortnight  he  was 
destroyed,  as  being  unfit  for  duty.^ 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  it  has  always  been 
my  experience  that  blood-letting,  strong  purgatives,  and  counter¬ 
irritation  should  be  avoided. 

[The  mortality  from  this  equine  pest  of  South  Africa  is  terribly 
heavy  in  the  regions  and  seasons  where  and  when  it  prevails. 
From  a  return  furnished  by  Veterinary  Surgeon  R.  Moore,  who 
was  present  during  the  campaign  against  Secocoeni  in  the 
Transvaal  at  the  end  of  1879  and  commencement  of  1880,  we 
glean  some  information  with  regard  to  the  destructiveness  of 
Horse-Sickness.  The  Transvaal  mounted  rifles,  out  of  200  horses, 
lost  133  between  October  ist  and  January  29th.  The  Border 
Horse  lost  49  out  of  180,  between  October  ist  and  December 
31st.  The  Lydenberg  Rifles  had  only  64  horses,  and  of  these 
39  perished  in  the  same  interval.  The  Transvaal  Artillery  were 
more  fortunate,  as  they  only  lost  one  horse  out  of  45,  between 
October  ist  and  December  13th;  while  the  Transvaal  Mounted 
Police,  between  January  ist  and  29th,  lost  no  fewer  than  38  out 
their  number— 127.  Thus  out  of  a  total  of  638,  no  less  than  260 
succumbed  to  this  plague  alone  during  active  operations.  Mr. 
Moore  notes  that  the  transport  department  and  mounted 
officers  also  suffered  heavily  at  the  same  time  ;  and  also  that  the 
former  and  the  Transvaal  Artillery  lost  a  great  number  of  horses 

*At  the  time  the  animal  was  destroyed  he  exhibited  no  symptoms  ot 
“  Horse-Sickness.” 

VOL.  XI.  2; 
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from  the  disease  after  their  return  to  Pretoria.  But  this  mor¬ 
tality,  though  startling  in  the  extreme,  is  not  so  serious  as  that 
to  which  we  have  repeatedly  referred,  and  which  has  been  alluded 
to  by  travellers  in  these  regions.  For  instance,  Chapman 
(“Travels  in  Interior  of  South  Africa,”  vol.  i.,  p.  20)  speaks  of  the 
Horse-Sickness  killing,  in  the  spring  of  1852,  thirteen  out  of  four¬ 
teen  of  his  own  horses,  and  that  nearly  every  horse  in  the 
country  died.  As  one  attack  appears  to  afford  immunity  from 
another,  in  cases  where  the  patient  recovers,  we  would  strongly 
recommend  a  trial  of  inoculation,  after  the  method  em.ployed  by 
Professor  Toussaint.  It  is  indeed  strange  that  no  experiments 
have  been  instituted  in  South  Africa,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  pathology  and  prophylaxis  of  such  a  deadly  disease. — Ed. 

V.  7  A 


ANTHRAX  FEVER,  OR  LOODIANAH  DISEASE,  IN 

INDIA. 

BY  JAMES  MILLS,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ROYAL  HORSE  ARTILLERY. 

[Continiied  from  page  107.) 

Cause. — In  getting  at  the  cause,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
nature  deals  out  death  with  terrible  severity  where  her  laws  are 
violated,  even  in  ignorance,  and  it  is  for  the  most  part  only 
through  dearly-bought  experience  that  those  laws  are  ascertained ; 
and  hence  we  begin  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  origin  of  a 
disease  after  being  taught  a  severe  lesson. 

Now  let  us  just  glance,  before  going  further,  at  the  causes 
which  were  in  existence  when  the  disease  first  broke  out  at 
Bareilly.  I  will  take  the  case  of  the  Artillery  as  a  typical  one. 
The  cause  was  totally  due  to  air  and  soil-pollution,  brought 
about  by  the  low-lying  situation  where  the  stables  were  built, 
overcrowding,  and  a  want  of  proper  sanitation. 

The  stables  are  situated  on  a  very  low-lying  piece  of  ground, 
which  during  the  rains  is  a  perfect  pool — in  fact,  at  the  sick  lines, 
I  have  seen  the  whole  place  completely  inundated  by  water,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year,  it  is  very  damp  and  malarious. 

In  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  at  a  distance  of  only  276  feet 
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from  the  stables,  we  have  the  houses  or  huts  of  the  syces  and  grass- 
cutters,  with  the  Battery  Bazaar,  containing  a  population  of  698 
souls,  viz. — men,  267  ;  women,  181  ;  children,  250;  and  also  five 
bullocks.  The  huts  and  Battery  Bazaar  cover  an  area  of  95,539 
square  feet.  The  sanitation  of  these  houses,  etc.,  as  far  as  can 
be  carried  out,  is  attended  to  ;  but  still,  even  with  the  most  rigid 
supervision,  the  laws  of  ordinary  cleanliness  are  set  at  defiance. 

Then,  again,  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  there  were,  standing 
between  the  stables  and  the  grass-cutters’  huts,  fifty-two  ‘Uats  ” 
(grass-cutter’s  ponies),  besides  seven  bullocks  belonging  to  the 
Commissariat  Department,  which,  of  course,  all  assisted  in  con¬ 
taminating  the  atmosphere  around  the  stables. 

Their  close  proximity  is  very  undesirable,  as  the  emanations 
from  their  filth  of  every  description,  must  reach  the  stables  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent;  and  another  objection  is,  that  they  pre¬ 
vent  the  free  access  of  pure  air. 

In  a  north-easterly  quarter,  at  a  distance  of  500  feet,  we  are 
again  surrounded  by  a  range  of  sand-hills  which  prevent  air  from 
reaching  the  stables  in  that  direction. 

The  sick  lines,  forge,  harness-rooms,  and  other  stores,  are 
much  too  closely  built  to  the  stables. 

The  buildings  (stable)  in  themselves  are  tolerable,  but  are  too 
closely  set  together.  They  are  capable  of  accommodating  a  total 
of  1 14  horses.  The  foundations  are  of  concrete,  walls  pucca,^^ 
brickwork  white-washed,  roof-trusses  timber.  Ventilation  is 
secured  by  a  “ridge  ventilator,”  and  through  a  longitudinal 
passage  running  the  whole  length  of  the  stables,  into  which  each 
horse-stand  has  an  arched  opening.  They  are  also  open  at  each 
end.  Each  stall  has  a  cubic  space  of  1,614!  about  100 

square  feet  of  floor-space.  But,  as  I  before  stated,  their  greatest 
fault  is  that  they  are  built  too  closely  together,  the  three  stables, 
with  their  outside  standings,  only  covering  an  area  of  39,435  square 
feet,  thus —  \ 

Area  of  stables  ...  ...  ...  ...  17,040 

Area  of  outside  standings  ...  22,395 

Total  ...  39.435 

*  Good,  or  proper. 
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The  above  will  show  for  itself  that  there  has  been  overcrowd¬ 
ing — not  so  much  in  packing  the  animals  themselves  too  closely 
to  each  other,  but  in  placing  three  stables  within  such  a  small 
space,  side  by  side,  so  that  all  the  foul  air  from  the  one  passes  to 
the  other,  and  vice  versa. 

To  add  to  all  this,  there  are  rows  of  trees  around  and  between 
each  stable,  with  luxuriant  foliage,  even  so  low  as  to  touch  the 
horses  as  they  pass  underneath  them  ;  this  prevents  the  sun  from 
getting  at  the  damp  soil  to  evaporate  the  moisture.  Trees  in 
moderation  I  do  not  consider  unhealthy,  as  they  assist  in  absorb¬ 
ing  the  ammoniacal  vapours  that  arise  from  the  decom.posing 
matter  of  the  stable. 

Sanitation. — A  want  of  proper  sanitation  has,  in  my  opinion, 
been  the  greatest  cause  of  the  origin  of  the  disease. 

The  manure  was  deposited  at  a  distance  of  only  250  feet  from 
the  stables,  and  from  long  accumulation  had  assumed  a  tre¬ 
mendous  size,  and  covered  an  area  of  no  less  than  1,800  square 
feet.  This  in  itself  was  sufficient  to  produce  disease,  as  from 
its  situation  there  is  no  means  whatever  of  preventing  the  foul 
emanations  which  this  manure  gives  off  from  becoming  admixed 
with  the  air  which  the  horses  breathed  ;  and  we  know  that  such 
exhalations,  even  however  dilute,  must  at  some  time  or  other 
show  themselves  in  the  form  of  disease. 

Then  again,  to  return  to  the,  stables,  the  flooring  had  not 
been  lifted  for  some  considerable  time,  and  as  we  are  well  aware 
where  there  is  no  surface  drainage  there  necessarily  must  be  a 
large  accumulation  of  putrid  matter  infiltrated  through  the  floor¬ 
ing,  which  in  turn  gives  off  a  large  amount  of  noxious  effluvia, 
not  only  in  itself  acting  as  a  producer  of  disease,  but  as  a  con¬ 
venient  vehicle  for  the  formation  and  conveyance  of  diseased 
germs. 

The  outside  standings  are  badly  built,  having  no  kunkur  ” 
for  flooring,  and  are  perfectly  level,  therefore  there  is  no  means 
whatever  of  any  fluid  running  off ;  and  as  the  horses  are  picketted 
out  for  a  considerable  time  during  the .  day,  and  in  the  hot 
weather  during  the  , night,  there  must  also  fhe  soil  become 
polluted. 

Drainage. — The  general  drainage  of  the  lines  is  very  bad,  and 
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it  will  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  drain  them  properly,  owing 
to  the  flatness  of  the  site.  There  are  no  pucca-built  drains  in  or 
around  the  stables  to  carry  off  any  fluid  matter,  there  being  only 
a  shallow  drain  between  each  stable,  cut  out  of  the  soil,  which 
during  rain  readily  becomes  filled  up  with  sand,  rendering  them 
utterly  useless — in  fact,  they  are  of  no  use  whatever. 

Well-water, — The  well  is  situated  in  a  north-easterly  direc¬ 
tion,  1 17  feet  from  the  stables,  and  only  102  feet  from  the 
manure  heap. 

I  regret  I  cannot  say  with  accuracy  whether  the  water  as¬ 
sisted  in  producing  the  disease  or  not,  as  there  has  been  no 
means  of  experimenting  with  it. 

The  water  has  been  analysed  by  the  sanitary  officer  of  the 
station,  and  he  was  of  opinion  from  his  analysis  that  it  was  pure 
and  wholesome.  Still,  nevertheless,  from  the  close  proximity 
of  the  manure  heap  to  the  well  (only  102  feet),  I  deemed  it 
prudent  not  to  allow  the  horses  of  the  Battery  to  drink  the  water 
until  the  matter  was  finally  settled. 

Any  impure  fluid  from  the  manure  heap  would  only  have 
about  thirty  feet  to  gravitate  to  reach  the  water-bed  and 
thus  contaminate  the  water.  However,  to  satisfy  myself 
on  this  point,  I  applied  to  the  executive  engineer  of  the 
district  to  have  a  section  cut  of  the  soil  near  to  the  manure 
heap,  which  was  carried  out.  I  found  that  the  decomposed 
matter  from  it  had  not  penetrated  so  far  as  one  would  have  sup¬ 
posed,  but  the  soil  was  discoloured  for  a  considerable  distance, 
reaching  about  half-way  to  the  water-bed.  On  cutting  deeper  no 
traces  could  be  found  of  impurity,  as  the  almost  impermeable 
stratum  of  clay  had  prevented  it  going  further. 

The  well  being  open  at  the  top,  and  the  nearness  of  such  an 
accumulation  of  filth  continually  giving  off  a  noxious  effluvia,  it 
naturally  strikes  one  that  a  certain  amount  of  it  must  reach  the 
well,  and  in  that  way  the  water  might  have  been  rendered  impure 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak. 

When  the  horses  returned  again  to  their  lines  after  the  disease 
had  terminated,  I  strongly  urged  that  another  analysis  might  be 
made  before  the' well  was  re-used,  which  was  carried  out  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1878,  by  the  analyst  to  the  Lucknow  Circle,  who 
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pronounced  the  water  as  impure,  which  is  shown  by  his  analysis^ 
appended. 

Result  of  an  Analysts  of  a  Sample  of  Water  fvom  the  R.A.  Lines, 
Bareilly,  examined  June  20th,  1878  : — 

Organic  matter,  grs.  per  gallon  ...  ...  11*25. 

Chlorine  ditto  ...  ...  3*47- 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen/^large  amount. 

Ammonia,  trace. 

Nitric  acid,  trace. 

When  looking  at  the  above  analysis,  it  very  naturally  would 
occur  to  one  that  these  impurities  could  easily  be  accounted  for, 
owing  to  the  well  not  having  been  used  for  such  a  long  time ;  but 
before  taking  out  the  samples  I  had  it  emptied,  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  allowed  to  refill. 

Another  sample  of  the  water  was  asked  for,  which  was  sent, 
and  on  the  second  occasion  it  was  considered  “  pure  ”  ;  therefore, 
out  of  the  three  analyses,  we  have  it  shown  on  two  occasions  to  be 
pure,  consequently  the  horses  were  allowed  to  drink  from  the 
well  again. 

Although  I  bring  forward  all  these  suppositions  regarding 
how  the  water  might  have  become  contaminated,  in  the  face 
of  these  analyses  I  must  leave  the  well-water  an  open  question, 
as  I  cannot  say  definitely  whether  it  played  any  part  or  not  in 
producing  the  malady.  Still,  like  all  other  points,  it  demanded 
careful  investigation. 

Soil, — I  will  give,  before  entering  into  details  relative  to  the 
soil,  the  formation  of  the  geological  strata,  taken  at  three  different 
places  in  the  station. 

R.A.  Lines,  taken  at  No.  i  well : — 

Upper  10  ft.  stiff  clay. 

18  ft.  brown  sandy  soil. 

28  ft.  fine  white  sand. 

European  Infantry  Lines,  taken  at  No.  i  well : — 

Upper  10  ft.  stiff  clay.' 

15  ft.  brown  sandy  soil. 

28  ft.  fine  white  sand. 
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European  Infantry  Lines,  taken  at  No-  5  well : — 

Upper  10  ft.  stiff  yellow  clay. 

17  ft.  brown  sandy  soil. 

28  ft.  fine  white  sand. 

No.  I  well  is  a  considerable  distance  from  the  one  the  horses 
have  been  watered  at,  and  No.  5  well  is  still  further,  but  the 
above  formation  may  be  considered  as  typical  of  the  kind  of  soil 
found  within  the  station,  with  occasional  slight  variations — as,  for 
instance,  the  soil  upon  which  the  R.A.  stables  are  built  has,  in 
addition  to  the  other  layers,  an  upper  one  of  ^'alluvium”;  which, 

I  should  suppose,  is  brought  about  by  the  inundations  which 
take  place  during  the  rains,  this  alluvium  being  carried  by  the 
motion  of  the  water,  and  deposited,  gradually  forming  a  regular 
stratum  of  the  soil. 

This  stratum  of  alluvium  is  not  composed  entirely  of  earth, 
but  contains  a  large  amount  of  sand,  which  is  washed  off  the 
sand-hills  which  surround  a  portion  of  the  position,  thus  render¬ 
ing  the  upper  part  of  the  soil  very  permeable ;  and  we  know  that 
such  soils  allow  from  sixty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  falling  water  to 
penetrate,  and  also  allow  effluvia  from  contained  decomposing 
matter  to  pass  through  them  for  long  distances.  Now,  seeing 
that  such  is  the  case — and  where  any  disregard  has  been  paid  to 
sanitary  precautions,  the  air  and  soil  soon  become  polluted — and 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  epidemic,  leaves  little  doubt  that 
this  air  and  soil-pollution  has  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
outbreak. 

The  cleanliness  of  places  where  the  upper  layer  of  soil  is  of  a 
permeable  nature  is,  therefore,  often  greater  in  appearance  than 
in  fact,  as  decomposing  matters  are  readily  absorbed  from  view ; 
and  is  this  not  in  itself  sufficient  proof  to  us  that  if  sanitary 
measures  are  not  rigidly  carried  out  in  such  places,  that  the 
whole  situation  will,  in  time,  become  a  hot-bed  of  disease 

Now  that  we  have  seen  the  causes  which  were  in  existence -at 
Bareilly  ;  and  when  we  reflect  attentively  on  the  insalubrious  ' 
position  of  the  place  ;  the  abundance  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  in  progress  of  decomposition  close  to  the  stables  ;  the  bad 
system  of  drainage,  and  the  bad  flooring — giving  off  morbific 
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exhalations  from  the  fluid  feculent  matter  which  it  must  contain  ; 
and  lastly,  the  crowding  together  of  the  stable-buildings— does 
all  that  evidence  not  justify  us  in  concluding  that  this  epidemic 
fever  was  dependent  on  the  two  before-mentioned  sources  for  its 
origin,  viz.,  air  and  soil-pollution  ? 

Just  let  us  try  to  find  out  how  all  this  was  brought  about,  and 
to  see  if  it  was  due  to  some  hidden  influence,  or  whether  it  was 
of  a  preventable  nature.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  careful 
examination  of  each  cause,  and  by  trying  to  ascertain  the  facts 
connected  therewith. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  I  will  take  the  various  subjects  in 
succession  which  I  wish  to  enter  into,  beginning  with  the  most 
important  of  all. 

(  To  he  contmtied.) 


PROFESSIONAL  UTILITY  AND  PROGRESS. 

The  veterinary  profession  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  amount  and  degree  of 
service  it  can  render  to  the  community.  No  Acts  of  Parliament  or  the 
patronage  of  titled  persons  will  commend  it  to  the  world,  unless  it  can  show 
that  it  is  deserving  of  commendation  and  countenance  through  its  utility, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  pursues  its  aims  and  aspirations.  There  are, 
perhaps,  few  professions  more  severely  tested  on  these  points  than  our 
own,  or  one  whose  claims  and  attributes  are  more  closely  scrutinised  by 
a  not  always  indulgent  public.  The  practice  of  our  calling  is  attended 
by  a  multitude  of  difficulties,  which  he  alone  can  properly  estimate  who 
has  fully  to  encounter  and  overcome  them ;  and  the  amount  of  skill, 
perseverance,  and  address  necessary  to  make  a  successful  practitioner,  is 
certainly  not  less  than  would  be  required  to  establish  a  good  reputation 
in  any  other  profession. 

Ani  ntimate  acquaintance  with  the  many  and  varied  branches  of 
science  which  lend  their  aid  to  veterinary  medicine,  and  a  deep  know¬ 
ledge  of  special  subjects,  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  him  who  would 
seek  to  excel— while,  in  addition,  physical  qualities  of  no  mean  order, 
and  manipulative  ability  of  a  particular  kind,  are  no  less  needed  in  the 
demands  of  a  veterinary  surgeon’s  every-day  life.  All  these  must  be 
possessed  by  the  young  practitioner  to  at  least  a  reasonable  extent — for 
experience  and  increasing  intelligence  alone  can  bring  some  of  them  to 
maturity. 

If  the  veterinary  profession  in  this  country  has  not  made  the  progress 
it  might  and  should  have  done,  the  cause  for  this  is  to  be  found,  not 
only  m  the  deficient  education — general  and  scientific — of  many  of  its 
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students,  but  also  in  the  gross  ignorance  which  has  too  largely  prevailed 
among  them  of  the  manipulative  details  so  essential  in  practice.  Quan¬ 
tity,  and  not  quality,  appears  to  have  been  the  main  object  in  replenish¬ 
ing  and  increasing  our  ranks,  and  it  has  been  stupidly  imagined  that  a 
few  months’  sitting  on  a  bench  listening  to  wearisome  stereotyped  lec¬ 
tures  which  taught  scarcely  anything,  was  a  sufficient  initiation  into 
the  art  and  science  of  veterinary  medicine  to  enable  men  to  earn  a  live¬ 
lihood  as  veterinary  surgeons — even  though  these  men  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  everything  relating  to  the  management  and  handling  of 
animals  in  health  and  disease  before  they  went  to  the  professional  schools. 
We  cannot  be  accused  of  exaggeration  when  we  venture  to  assert  that 
scores  of  young  men,  very  imperfectly  educated — scarcely  able  to  read 
and  write  their  own  language — who  may  have  failed  in  other  pursuits, 
and  without  any  idea  of  the  requirements  of  a  veterinary  surgeon,  have 
entered  our  schools,  and  in  due  time  received  the  diploma  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  without  ever  having  administered 
a  dose  of  medicine,  performed  the  most  trifling  operation,  or  gained  the 
slightest  insight  into  the  ordinary  routine  of  practice.  What  happened 
when  these  unfortunate  graduates  appeared  in  the  stable,  the  cow¬ 
shed,  or  sheep-pen  ?  Why,  they  covered  themselves  and  their  profession 
with  ridicule  and  disgrace,  for  they  were  less  competent  to  minister  to 
diseased  animals  or  undertake  operations  than  the  amateur  or  roadside 
quack. 

The  amount  of  injury  which  has  been  in  this  way  inflicted  on  veteri¬ 
nary  science  has  been  most  severe, — while  the  public  has  suffered  in 
purse,  and  the  domesticated  animals  in  body.  Quackery  would  have 
been  extinct  long  since  had  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
been  alive  to  its  own  interests,  and  cognisant  of  its  duty  to  itself,  the 
public,  and  humanity.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  attempt  to  repair  the 
mischief  wrought  during  the  many  years  our  corporation  was  under 
school  domination ;  and  the  entire  body  of  the  profession  will,  we  feel 
assured,  hail  v/ith  unalloyed  pleasure  the  announcement  we  are  able  to 
make,  that  by  a  large  majority  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Vete¬ 
rinary  Surgeons  has  resolved  that  no  student,  after  a  certain  period,  shall 
receive  its  diploma  who  has  not  served  a  pupilage  of  at  least  one  year 
with  a  qualified  practitioner.  This  is  the  most  important  step  in  the 
direction  of  progress  which  has  been  made  for  a  long  time,  and  it  should 
in  due  course  be  followed  by  the  happiest  results.  No  arguments  which 
have  been  brought  against  the  pupilage  system  are  worthy  of  notice.  Like 
everything  else  good,  it  may  be  abused ;  but  of  this  we  have  no  fear,  and 
it  would  indeed  be  a  grave  reflection  upon  our  profession  to  declare  that 
its  members  cannot  be  trusted  to  honestly  carry  out  a  contract  such  as 
that  entered  into  between  master  and  pupil.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
schools  cannot  ensure  that  training  in  practical  details  which  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  the  veterinary  surgeon  should  possess  on  his  entrance 
into  public  life,  and  therefore  he  must  receive  it  somewhere  else  before 
he  can  be  certified  as  competent  to  discharge  his  functions  in  a  creditable 
manner.  The  dignity,  value,  and  reputation  of  the  profession  are  entirely 
in  our  own  hands,  and  we  are  confident  that  those  practitioners  who 
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have  the  courage  to  receive  pupils,  will  not  fail  in  their  duty  towards 
them.  The  better  they  train  them,  so  the  better  are  they  discharging  not 
only  this  duty,  but  serving  the  highest  interests  of  the  public  and  the 
profession. 

Another  step  forward  has  been  made  by  the  Council,  in  the  election 
of  a  large  number  of  Honorary  Associates — men  who  have  made  their 
mark  in  our  science  and  in  that  of  comparative  pathology.  By  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  debt  veterinary  medicine  owes  them,  the  Royal  College  not 
only  honours  these  men,  but  receives  honour.  For  reasons  which  are 
not  far  to  seek,  the  profession  here  has  held  no  place  among  our 
European  colleagues  — indeed,  it  appeared  to  be  non-existent.  Surely  the 
time  has  come  when  it  should  make  itself  known  beyond  the  waters 
which  encircle  these  islands  !  The  honours  conferred  should  at  least 
be  accepted  as  a  recognition  of  our  admiration  and  gratitude  to  those 
who  have  laboured  long  and  hard,  and  with  such  great  success,  in  the 
useful  and  noble  calling  which  we  ourselves  claim  the  privilege  of 
pursuing. 


DERMATITIS  PUSTULOSA  CONTAGIOSA  OF  THE  HORSE.* 

BY  PROFESSOR  FRIEDBERGER,  MUNICH  VETERINARY  SCHOOL. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  Veterinary  Association  in  Munich,  May  24th,  1879,  the 
subject  of  “  Stomatitis  Pustulosa  Contagiosa  of  Horses”  was  brought  forward ; 
and  I  (Prof.  Friedberger)  suggested  that  the  skin  disease  which  was  very 
prevalent  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  might  possibly  be  due  to  the 
same  pathological  process. 

In  support  of  this  supposition,  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  a  disease  in  a 
stallion  (published  by  Kreisthierarzt  Gibs  in  Roloffs  Archiv,,  band  v.,  p. 
218),  which  seemed  to  be  affected  with  a  disease  resembling  that  described 
by  Messrs.  Eggeling  and  Ellenberger,t  and  from  which  a  mare  became  in¬ 
fected.  About  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  day  after  the  mare  became  ill, 
twenty-six  boil-like  swellings  appeared  on  the  right  side  of  the  withers,  ribs, 
and  quarters.  The  swellings  were  about  half  the  size  of  a  hazelnut,  and  soon 
formed  abscesses  and  ulcerated.  No  other  symptoms  of  disease  could  be 
detected  in  the  mare. 

Although  all  the  facts  relative  to  the  above  case  are  not  known  to  me,  still 
I  venture  to  publish  some  observations  in  order  to  stimulate  others  to  do  the 
same.  And  I  do  this  all  the  more  willingly,  because  I  see  (in  No.  12  of  the 
Monatsschrift  des  Vereins  der  Thierarzte  in  (Esterreich:  VETERINARY  JOUR¬ 
NAL,  1879)  ^  notice  of  a  disease  which  is  undoubtedly  the  same  we  have  met 
with  in  Munich.  This  notice  read  as  follows  : — 

“A  Skin  Disease  of  the  Horse. — In  the  Zeitung  des  Verbandes 
Deutscher  Fuhrunternehiner.,  we  find  a  communication  taken  from  the 
Milch-Zeitung  which  says,  that  for  the  last  three  years  the  horses  in 
London  have  been  suffering  from  a  very  peculiar  skin  disease.  It  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  horses  imported  from  Canada.  Prof.  Axe,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  has  investigated  the  disease,  and  found  it  to  be  contagious,  and  that 

*  Translated  from  the  Wochenschrifl  fiir  Tfderheilkunde  und  ViehzuchL  No.  19, 
May,  1880,  by  G.  A.  B. 

t  See  Veterinary  Journal,  vol.  vii.,  p.  293. 
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the  clothes,  harness,  and  other  articles  the  animals  wear  may  be  the  medium 
by  which  the  contagium  is  conveyed  from  one  animal  to  another.  He  also 
found  that  when  a  scab  from  a  diseased  animal  is  rubbed  on  or  kept  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  skin  of  a  healthy  one,  a  similar  disease  is  produced.  It  gene¬ 
rally  affects  horses  from  three  to  seven  years  of  age,  and  is  characterised  by 
the  absence  of  any  inclination  to  rub  themselves  (itching).  The  first  symp¬ 
tom  of  the  disease  is  inflammation  of  the  skin,  succeeded  by  the  formation 
of  small  vesicles,  which  quickly  develop  into  pustules,  and  secrete  a  creamy- 
like  exudate.  Finally  a  scab  is  formed,  which  becomes  detached  as  the  skin 
heals  under  it.  The  disease  may  remain  for  weeks,  and  even  months.” 

The  editor  of  the  above  newspaper  observes  that  it  may  be  a  scabby 
i^grindartiges).  eczema,  a  view  with  which,  from  the  history  of  the  case,  I 
cannot  exactly  coincide. 

The  facts  observed  by  me  are  as  follows  ; — 

At  the  commencement  of  1879,  Mr.  F - ,  a  horse-dealer,  brought  eighteen 

horses  direct  from  England  to  Munich.  Several  of  these  animals  became 
affected  with  a  peculiar  eruption  in  the  skin,  peculiar  both  as  regards  its 
commencement  and  form,  as  well  as  the  ease  with  which  it  was  communicated 
to  others. 

Some  of  these  animals  showed  symptoms  of  the  disease  as  soon  as  they 
were  brought  to  Munich  ;  others  only  after  they  had  been  in  the  stable  for 
a  month. 

The  disease  usually  commenced  behind  the  withers,  where  the  pad  comes, 
and  spread  backwards,  sometimes  on  one,  at  other  times  on  both  sides  of 
the  spine.  The  first  sign  of  the  disease  frequently  appeared  to  be  a  wrinkling 
of  the  skin  (chafing),  as  though  the  surcingle  band  had  been  too  tight ;  but 
in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  against  such  an  accident,  the  disease  still 
continued  to  spread. 

The  extent  of  the  disease  varied  in  different  individuals  ;  for  instance,  in 
some  cases  the  surface  affected  was  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  one’s  hand, 
or  twice  that  size  ;  in  others,  although  less  frequently,  it  extended  all  over 
the  back,  thorax,  and  lumbar  regions  to  the  croup.  It  seldom  affected  the 
place  where  the  collar  goes  (shoulder),  and  never  the  head,  neck,  or  extremi¬ 
ties  ;  whilst  other  observers — Giel,  for  example — found  that  the  fetlocks  were 
also  affected.  The  eruption  also  appeared  on  places  distant  from  one 
another — for  instance,  the  withers  and  croup,  etc. 

I  was  enabled  to  watch  and  follow  the  extension  and  contagiousness  of  this 
malady  in  one  of  the  royal  stables.  Two  horses  were  bought  from  the  above- 
mentioned  dealer,  which  plainly  showed  symptoms  of  the  disorder  at  the 
time  of  purchase.  I  examined  the  horses  about  eight  days  afterwards,  and 
found  that  one  of  them  had  the  disease  very  badly.  A  few  days  later  another 
horse  in  the  same  stable  was  unmistakably  affected  on  the  withers.  And  as 
all  the  horses  in  the  stable  were  perfectly  healthly  until  these  two  were  intro¬ 
duced,  this  horse  must  have  taken  the  disease  from  them.  Although  the 
animal  stood  seven  stalls  apart  from  the  two,  and  had  another  man  looking 
after  it — in  fact,  there  was  no  direct  communication  between  them  ;  still,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  the  same  saddle  or  saddle-cloth,  etc.,  may  have  been  used 
for  these  animals  ;  and  since  there  are  very  convenient  vehicles  for  conveying 
the  infectious  matter,  we  need  not  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  how  this  animal 
became  affected. 

In  spite  of  all  practical  carefulness,  frequent  cleansing  and  disinfection,  etc., 
the  disease  still  continued  to  spread  ;  five  other  horses  became  affected,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  week  the  disease  had  gone  through  the  whole 
stud. 

The  clinical  phenomena  presented  were  as  follows  : — The  skin  appeared 
sore,  and  was  painful  on  pressure  ;  the  temperature  of  the  part  was  increased ; 
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turgid,  round  prominences  appeared,  varying  in  size  from  a  millet-seed  to  a 
hazelnut,  some  being  isolated,  others  in  groups  ;  the  hair  at  these  parts  was 
erect. 

When  these  prominences  were  more  closely  examined,  they  appeared  to  be 
firm,  tolerably  well-defined  nodules,  sometimes  reaching  deep  into  the  corium, 
and  when  rubbed  showed  more  pain  than  irritation  ;  great  pain  was  evidently 
produced  when  they  were  pressed.  The  nodules  gradually  increased  in  size 
until  about  the  sixth  or  eighth  day  (sometimes  earlier,  sometimes  later),  when 
small  pustules  formed  at  their  apices.  After  the  discoloured  crust  (formed 
by  the  agglutination  of  the  necrosed  tissue  elements)  became  detached,  a 
thick,  healthy,  purulent  discharge  was  seen.  When  these  pustules  were 
pressed — a  procedure  which  caused  the  animal  great  pain — about  one  cubic 
centimetre  of  thick  pus  escaped,  but  I  could  never  detect  any  dead  tissue  in  it. 

The  exuded  pus  dried  into  a  dirty-yellowish,  and  if  mingled  with  blood, 
brownish-red  crust,  which,  when  united  with  the  surrounding  hair,  formed  a 
firm  scab.  This,  when  removed,  left  an  ulcer,  varying  in  size  and  depth.  The 
bone  of  this  circular  ulcer,  which  sometimes  extended  deep  into  the  cutis,  was 
of  a  greyish-yellow  transparent  colour,  and  was  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
watery  pus  (plasmatic  exudate).  The  borders  were  thick  and  swollen.  The 
ulcers,  which  were  at  first  lenticular,  soon  enlarged  to  twice  or  thrice  this 
size  ;  and  if  two  or  more  were  found  near  each  other,  they  became  confluent, 
and  formed  an  ulcerated  surface  the  dimensions  of  half-a-crown.  After  a  time 
granulation  and  cicatrization  commenced. 

There  was  seldom  any  inflammation  of  the  superficial  lymphatics  (corded 
swellings).  Therefore  I  think  we  must  consider  the  extension  of  the  disease 
to  be  principally  due  to  the  discharge  from  the  ulcers  coming  in  contact  with 
the  healthy  skin. 

In  those  cases  where  a  considerable  surface  of  the  general  integument  was 
affected,  the  ulcers  were  more  disseminated,  and — as  mentioned  above — were 
frequently  remotely  situated  from  one  another.  Sometimes  the  disease  was 
limited  to  a  small  isolated  patch,  which  completely  healed  in  about  a  fortnight ; 
but  if  the  disease  was  more  distributed,  and  extended  slowly,  it  sometimes 
lasted  from  four  to  six  weeks,  or  more. 

The  horses  never  appeared  to  be  unwell,  or  to  suffer  in  the  slightest  degree. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  thoroughly  cleansing  and  disinfecting  the  stable 
utensils,  harness,  clothing,  etc.  The  animals  were  isolated,  and  their  clothing 
removed  ;  the  ulcers,  etc.,  were  washed  and  kept  clean.  As  a  rule,  nothing 
else  was  necessary.  Sometimes  carbolic  acid,  soap,  oil,  or  glycerine  was 
applied. 

No  untoward  sequelcs  were  noted  in  any  of  the  cases. 

1  he  nature  of  this  doubtful  contagium  has  given  me  great  anxiety  and 
trouble.  I  have  frequently  examined  the  contents  of  the  ulcers  with  negative 
]'esults.  At  first  I  found  a  small  parasite  {Milbe)  o’oSey  millimetres  long,  and 
o'o526  millimetres  wide,  having  very  indistinct  limbs,  and  a  head  similar  to 
creatures  of  the  sarcoptic  species  ;  but  I  could  not  find  it  again,  so  I  con¬ 
sidered  its  presence  as  purely  accidental. 

As  I  never  detected  any  eruption  on  the  visible  mucous  membranes,  nor  on 
the  lips,  I  inoculated  a  horse  with  the  purulent  matter  on  the  oral  mucous 
membrane,  but  with  negative  result.  This  experiment,  however,  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  made  upon  a  very  old  animal,  though  it  was  inoculated  both  on  the 
dental  and  labial  surface  of  the  mouth,  and  also  on  the  general  integu¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  definite  proof  of  the  non- 
inoculability  of  the  disease.* 

^  This  contagious  cutaneous  epizooty  has  evidently  no  relationship  to  the  malady 
which  Eggeling  and  Ellenberger  described  as  “  Stomatitis  Pustulosa  Contagiosa,”  cases 
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DISEASES  AMONG  ANIMALS  IN  QUEENSLAND. 

From  the  comprehensive  and  interesting  reports  for  1879,  prepared  by  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Stock  in  Queensland,  Mr.  P.  R.  Gordon,  it  would  appear 
that  sheep  have  suffered  seriously  from  Distomatosis  (Fluke  disease)  in 
several  parts  of  the  colony,  in  consequence  of  a  season  of  continued  wet. 
Bovine  Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia  was  prevalent,  but  it  was  supposed  to 
be  of  a  milder  type  than  usual.  Protective  inoculation  was  being  generally 
resorted  to,  faith  in  its  value  being  now  universal  throughout  the  colony. 

The  sheep-runs  were  becoming  infested  with  a  plant  known  as  the 
“  Bathurst  burr  ”  (in  reality  the  Xanthium  sptnosujn),  the  spines  of  which 
tore  the  wool  from  the  sheep.  In  some  parts  of  the  Darling  Downs  and 
Maranoa,  in  the  vicinity  of  public  camping-places,  it  has  completely  overrun 
large  areas,  like  the  Xanthium  spinosum  of  the  Cape  Colony  (the  “  Bathurst 
burr”  of  Queensland).  But  another  burr,  the  Xanthium  strumarimn  (the 
“  small  burdock  ”  of  Loudon),  had  also  lately  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Pine  Mountain,  Upper  Brisbane,  which  is  much  more  pernicious  than  the 
Bathurst  burr,  inasmuch  as  it  produces  a  burr  larger  and  more  destructive 
than  the  latter,  and  at  an  early  stage  of  its  growth  is  eaten  by  stock,  produc¬ 
ing  poisonous  effects. 

The  Xanthium  strumariujnvfdis  originally  introduced  with  cotton-seeds  from 
the  Southern  States  of  America,  and  for  a  time  was  confined  to  the  plan¬ 
tations  on  which  it  first  appeared,  but  during  the  past  year  it  has  spread  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  its  original  centre,  having  been  carried  up  the 
river  by  cattle,  and  washed  down  by  floods ;  so  that  it  has  fixed  itself  in 
widely  scattered  districts.  Specimens  of  it  are  often  seen  in  bundles  of 
green  stuff  brought  into  Brisbane  for  sale.  The  plant  takes  entire  possession 
of  the  land  ;  it  grows  to  a  height  of  from  five  to  seven  feet,  and  when  mature 
it  carries  hundreds  of  burrs.  To  prove  its  poisonous  character,  and  that 
stock  eat  it  freely  when  the  plant  is  young,  casual  and  experimental  evidence 
is  afforded  by  Mr.  Gordon.  Of  all  the  cattle  poisoned  by  the  plant,  none 
appeared  to  have  been  affected  with  much  pain,  the  animals  lying  motionless, 
as  if  paralysed.  The  fasces  “  were  generally  mixed  with  a  slimy  matter  tinged 
with  blood.” 

One  estate  above  the  Noogoora  had  lost  no  animals  from  poisoning  for 
sixteen  years,  and  the  plant  had  not  been  seen  during  that  time.  Mr.  Yates, 
the  lessee,  had  nine  milch  cows  reported  dead  one  evening.  On  his  way  to 
examine  these,  next  morning,  he  found  the  carcases  of  fifteen  others  recently 
dead.  “  As  they  were  all  lying  either  in  or  close  to  large  clusters  of  this 
plant,  he  determined  to  watch  his  cattle  and  ascertain  whether  they  ate  it. 
He  particularly  noted  five  cows  he  saw  eating  the  young  plants,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  all  these  five  died.”  A  number  of  cattle  belonging  to 
.other  people,  and  which  were  pastured  on  the  same  estate,  also  died.  A 
valuable  horse  was  found  dead  among  the  plants,  its  stomach  being  packed 
with  the  weed,  and  more  recently  a  sheep  was  found  dead  under  the  same 
circumstances. 

of  which  Friedberger  has  also  reported,  and  translations  published  in  the  Veterinary 
Journal.  The  pustular  skin  disease  was  very  prevalent  in  London  and  many  parts 
of  England  ;  but  there  was  nothing  variolous  in  its  character.  From  this  country  it 
was  imported  to  the  Continent,  where  it  prevailed  extensively  in  Belgium,  as  we  have 
already  reported.  It  appears  from  the  Thierarzt  for  January,  18S0,  that  in  the  summer 
of  1879,  the  so-called  “  Stomatitis  Pustulosa  Contagiosa”  prevailed  enzootically  in 
several  parts  of  Germany.  In  some  cavalry  regiments  in  that  country  it  appeared  as 
an  enzooty.  Indeed,  we  learn  from  the  Mittheilungen  aus  der  Thierarztlichen  Praxis 
in  Prussiscken  Staate  for  1877-8,  that  it  was  widely  diffused  in  that  kingdom.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  Horse-pox. — Ed.  V.  J, 
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Cattle  eat  the  plant  greedily  when  it  is  a  few  inches  high,  but  never  touch 
it  when  it  has  attained  a  height  of  two  or  three  feet. 

An  extract  poisoned  small  animals,  as  did  also  that  of  Xanthmm  spinosum. 
Mr.  Gordon  urges  the  necessity  for  exterminating  the  plant,  as  its  spread 
in  the  pastures  of  the  colony  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  calamity. 


HUMAN  AND  ANIMAL  VARIOLA  :  A  STUDY  IN  COMPARA¬ 
TIVE  PATHOLOGY. 

BY  GEORGE  FLEMING,  F.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  INSPECTOR. 

{Contmued  from  p.  279.) 

I  HAVE  already  alluded  to  the  results  of  Small-pox  inoculations  on  the  horse, 
and  shown  that,  as  on  the  ox,  they  were  either  negative  or  nearly  so,  the 
positive  results  yielding  only  the  most  trifling  evidence  of  infection,  and 
nothing  at  all  like  Horse-pox  being  ever  produced  from  the  insertion  of  the 
Small-pox  virus  into  the  skin  of  the  horse,  while  re-transmission  to  mankind 
only  gave  rise  to  Small-pox.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen,  Horse-pox 
inoculated  on  the  cow  produces  what  in  every  way  corresponds  to  Cow- 
pox,  or  on  man  to  Vaccinia.  From  the  cow  and  man  Horse-pox  can  be 
transmitted  indefinitely  ;  and  while  its  action  is  modified  by  repeated  trans¬ 
missions,  its  protective  influence  against  Variola  is  undinriinished.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  times  almost  without  number,  from  the  days  of  Jenner 
up  to  the  present  date.  The  most  interesting  and  instructive  of  recent 
demonstrations  in  this  direction  is  that  recorded  by  Dr.  Pingaud,  in  a  com¬ 
munication  presented  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  a  few  months  ago. 
Having  observed,  with  Drs.  Viseux  and  Thomas,  an  epizooty  of  Horse-pox 
in  February,  1879,  he  determined  to  make  some  experiments,  and  selected 
as  a  vacciniferous  subject  a  four-years-old  horse  affected  with  the  disease, 
but  whose  antecedents  were  well  known,  and  whose  health  at  other  times 
was  excellent.  The  cutaneous  eruption  was  discrete  ;  there  were  only  a  few 
crusts  of  pustules  about  the  hollow  of  the  pasterns  ;  but  in  the  mouth,  and 
within  the  upper  lip,  the  mucous  membrane  was  studded  with  vesicles  offering 
the  characteristic  nacrous  aspect.  Lymph  was  collected  from  these  pustules 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  seven  young  soldiers  of  the  loth  Hussars,  who 
had  not  been  vaccinated,  were  inoculated.  On  the  sixth  day  six  of  the  men 
showed  at  the  seat  of  inoculation  the  characteristic  vaccine  vesicles,  which 
had  a  somewhat  inflamed  base.  From  four  of  the  soldiers  lymph  was  taken  ; 
with  this  sixty-four  men — eight  of  whom  had  not  been  vaccinated — were 
inoculated.  In  forty  of  these  the  result  was  positive — 60  per  cent,  successful 
vaccinations.  With  none  of  the  patients  were  there  any  serious  inflam¬ 
matory  symptoms,  and  only  in  a  very  small  number  did  the  inoculations 
assume  a  furunculous  aspect.  Calves  were  inoculated  from  the  horse,  but 
the  proportion  of  successes  were  only  48  per  cent.,  rather  going  to  prove 
that  the  virus  became  weakened  in  the  calves. 

On  May  5th,  1880,  a  case  of  Horse-pox  was  discovered  in  Paris  among 
the  horses  of  a  German  horse-dealer.  A  three-months-old  heifer  was  inocu¬ 
lated  on  May  5th,  with  matter  from  this  horse,  the  inoculations  being  made 
by  three  punctures  on  the  udder.  The  result  was  a  complete  success  ; 
and  from  this  animal  another  heifer  was  as  successfully  inoculated  on  the 
13th  of  the  same  month.  On  the  19th  there  was  a  very  fine  vaccinal 
eruption,  no  fewer  than  sixty  pustules  being  developed.  Two  other  heifers 
were  vaccinated  from  these,  and  so  abundant  was  the  lymph  on  the  consecu¬ 
tive  eruption  that  the  Societd  d’Hygiene  was  well  supplied  with  material  for 
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vaccination  purposes.  In  September  of  this  year  also,  there  was  so  severe 
an  outbreak  of  Horse-pox  among  the  race-horses  at  Chantilly,  near  Paris, 
that  several  of  them  had  to  be  struck  off  their  engagements. 

I  have  stated  that  Horse-pox  and  Cow-pox  are  almost,  if  not  quite  iden¬ 
tical  in  their  effects,  when  transmitted  by  inoculation  to  man,  the  ox,  or  the 
horse.  Chauveau  inoculated  five  horses  and  two  asses  with  animal  vaccine 
from  Naples  ;  the  youngest  animal  was  seven  years  old,  the  others  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  For  five  and  six  days  there  were  no  signs, 
but  in  from  five  to  eight  days  the  seat  of  puncture  became  markedly  papulous, 
the  papules  increasing  in  size  until  about  the  tenth  day,  when  they  were 
acuminated,  had  a  very  broad  base,  and  were  red,  painful,  and  hard.  From 
the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  day  was  the  period  of  secretion,  the  epidermis 
becoming  slightly  raised  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  papule  by  an 
exudation  of  limpid  citron-coloured  serum  ;  this  dried  into  yellowish  trans¬ 
parent  crusts,  very  different  in  appearance  from  those  of  Vaccinia  in  man  or 
cow.  The  secretion  from  the  lymph  continued  for  several  days,  and  ceased 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  day.  When  the  crust  was  removed 
there  appeared  a  moist  granular  red  surface  level  with  the  skin,  but  having 
a  deep  central  cavity,  a  kind  of  umbilicus,  in  which  had  been  fixed,  like  the 
head  of  a  nail,  the  prominent  under-surface  of  the  crust.  There  was  no 
febrile  reaction.  In  the  asses  there  was  shedding  of  the  hair  and  epidermis 
in  various  parts,  with  abundant  serous  exudation.  As  compared  with  its 
evolution  in  man  and  the  cow,  the  vesicle  or  pustule  was  slower,  and  there 
was  a  difference  in  its  shape  and  character,  the  pustule  being  acuminated, 
the  lymph  scanty,  and  the  umbilicus  small  or  altogether  absent ;  though  in 
an  ass  sixteen  years  old  the  pustule  had  from  the  commencement  a  central 
umbilicus.  In  the  horse  the  crust  extends  over  all  the  pustule,  while  in  man 
and  the  cow  only  the  centre  is  covered.  In  the  ox  the  lymph  is  rarely 
abundant,  and  there  is  never  anything  more  than  a  thin  brown  crust ;  but  in 
the  horse  the  crust  is  wide,  thick,  rough  on  the  surface,  and  transparent  and 
citrine-tinted. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Horse-pox,  it  may  be  observed  that  Spinola 
remarked  that  the  low-lying  regions  along  the  Baltic  appeared  to  be  more 
infested  with  the  disease  than  elsewhere. 

Sheep-pox, 

Sheep-pox  differs  from  Cow  and  Horse-pox  in  having  a  history  extending 
over  some  centuries,  and  closely  in  resembling  Small-pox  in  its  extension — 
this  depending  not  only  on  its  contagious  but  also  on  its  infectious  properties 
— and  the  eruption  being  more  or  less  general  over  the  body.  Indeed,  so 
far  as  intensity  of  virulence  is  concerned,  its  appearing  in  an  epizootic  form, 
as  well  as  the  serious  symptoms  and  mortality  accompanying  Sheep-pox, 
there  is  the  closest  resemblance  between  it  and  human  Variola.  We  have 
seen  that  Cow-pox  and  Horse-pox  are  far  from  being  serious  disorders,  the 
affected  animals,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  being  very  little,  if  at  all, 
disturbed  in  health,  while  the  diseases  are  not  infectious,  and  not  always  very 
contagious.* 

*  Depaul  believed  Horse-pox  to  be  infectious,  and  cites,  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
an  instance  in  which  a  cow  was  inoculated  with  the  lymph  from  the  nostril  of  a  horse, 
when  seventeen  other  cows  inhabiting  the  same  shed  were  soon  after  infected.  Cow- 
pox  pustules  appearing  on  the  udder  and  teats.  In  addition,  a  horse  kept  in  a  badly- 
constructed  box  in  this  stable,  and  breathing  the  same  atmosphere  as  the  cows,  was 
also  affected,  the  eruption  showing  itself  on  different  parts  of  its  body.  It  is  not  at 
all  improbable,  however,  that  the  cow-keeper  and  his  assistants,  who  handled  the 
diseased  and  healthy  animals  alike,  were  the  chief  agents  in  spreading  the  malady. 
Indeed,  the  wife  of  the  cow-keeper,  in  milking  the  cows,  was  vaccinated  on  one  of 
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In  the  first  portion  of  this  paper,  I  alluded  to’Sheep-pox  being  mentioned 
at  the  Vaccination  Conference,  and  observed  that  it  was  there  admitted  that 
the  sheep  had  a  Variola  of  its  own.  On  again  looking  over  the  report  of 
that  meeting,  it  appears  doubtful  whether  the  speaker  who  referred  to  it 
thought  it  was  peculiar  to  the  sheep,  or  whether  it  was  not  also  derived  from 
human  Variola.  The  best  proof  that  it  has  no  relationship  whatever  to  Small¬ 
pox,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  prevails  continuously,  and  sometimes 
most  extensively  and  fatally,  in  countries  where  Small-pox  is  extremely 
rare,  as  in  East  Prussia  ;  and  in  regions  where  the  latter  is  never  absent, 
and  is  often  epidemic.  Sheep-pox  is  only  known  as  an  imported  disease.  In 
England  it  is  never  seen  unless  introduced  from  countries  where  it  is 
enzootic.  The  terrible  outbreak  which  ravaged  our  flocks  in  a.d.  1276,  and 
continued  twenty-eight  years,  was  due  to  importation  from  France  ;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  in  1847  and  1862  was  due  to  foreign  sheep.  It 
has  been  unknown  in  the  country  since  the  latter  date. 

Notwithstanding  the  close  resemblance  of  Sheep-pox  to  Small-pox  (the  pus¬ 
tules  in  the  former  being,  however,  acuminated,  but  the  course  of  the  malady 
is  very  similar,  the  complications  the  same,  and  the  mortality  as  great),  yet  the 
one  disease  has  no  influence  either  in  the  production  of  or  protection  from 
the  other.  It  appears  to  be  finally  established  that  human  Variola  will  no 
more  produce  Sheep-pox  than  it  will  Cow-pox,  notwithstanding  the  close 
affinity  between  the  two  ;  and  while  variolation  will  not  protect  from  Sheep- 
pox,  neither  will  inoculation  with  the  virus  of  the  latter  prevent  mankind 
having  Small-pox. 

Some  authorities  have  denied  that  ovine  Variola  can  be  transmitted  to 
the  human  species  ;  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  cases  of  supposed  acci¬ 
dental  transmission  certainly  gives  countenance  to  the  opinion.  But  several 
instances  are  recorded,  nevertheless,  of  veterinary  surgeons  who  have  been 
accidentally  inoculated  with  the  virus,  suffering  from  local  and  general  dis¬ 
turbance,  like  that  produced  by  vaccination.*  Komer+  reports  that  a  child 
who  tended  (barefoot)  sheep  affected  with  Variola,  had  a  number  of  discrete 
and  confluent  pocks  on  both  feet.  This  transmission  occurred  also  to  one 
of  Komer’s  own  children.  On  the  back  of  the  boy  was  developed  a  pock, 
which  finally  became  as  large  as  a  five-pfening  piece  ;  there  was  severe 
concomitant  fever.  The  child  appears  to  have  been  inoculated  while  Korner 
was  charging  some  capillary  tubes  with  Sheep-pox  lyffiph  from  a  pipette, 
a  drop  of  the  fluid,  it  is  supposed,  having  fallen  on  him. 

Roll  has  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  inoculate  cattle  with  Sheep-pox,  and 
sheep  with  Cow-pox  ;  but  ZundelJ  has  given  an  instance  in  which  two  cows 

her  fingers,  and  yet  continued  to  handle  the  teats  of  the  others,  notwithstanding  the 
pain  she  experienced.  Bouley  has  had  perfectly  healthy  horses  and  cows  cohabit 
with  diseased  horses,  and  when  the  malady  was  produced  in  them  he  was  always  able 
to  trace  it  to  direct  contact.  During  the  epizooty  at  Alfort,  in  1863,  it  was  possible 
to  transmit  the  Horse-pox  to  a  series  of  horses  by  placing  them  one  after  another  in 
a  stall  which  had  been  occupied  by  a  diseased  horse.  Each  animal  became  affected 
in  turn,  and  at  times  its  immediate  neighbours  also  ;  but  beyond  those  in  that  stable 
there  were  no  further  transmissions,  all  the  other  horses  remaining  unaffected.  As 
Bouley  justly  remarked,  a  really  infectious  disease  does  not  comport  itself  in  this 
manner.  Veterinary  Surgeons  Turenne  and  Mathieu  have  also  experimentally 
demonstrated  that  Horse-pox  is  not  infectious,  and  this  is  in  accord  with  my  own 
experience.  ^ 

*  See  “  Medizin.  Jahrbuch  des  Oesterreich.  Staates  ”  ;  also  Mittheilungen  aus  der 
Thierarztlichen  Praxis  in  Preussen.,”  Jahrgang  17  ;  and  “  Magazin  flir  die  gesammte 
Thierheilkunde,”  1873,  p.  467. 

f  “Mittheilungen  aus  der  Thierarztlichen  Praxis  in  Preusschen  Staate  fur  1876-77 
und  1877-78.” 

X  “Journal  de  Med.  Veterinaire  de  Lyon,”  1867,  p.  185. 
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were  directly  infected  through  cohabitation  with  diseased  sheep.  Haubner 
mentions  that  inoculation  with  Small-pox  matter  has  sometimes  produced 
pustules  on  the  dog  and  pig  ;  but  reinoculation  from  these  did  not  cause  the 
malady  in  sheep.  Hertwig  and  Hering  assert  that  the  malady  is  readily 
communicated  to  goats  in  a  true  form,  and  may  be  transmitted  from  them 
to  sheep.  In  the  goat  the  pustules  are  usually  smaller,  according  to  Giesker, 
and  the  general  disturbance  is  less  marked.  But  transmission  is  very  far 
indeed  from  certain,  as  goats  very  often  associate  with  sheep  without  becoming 
affected.  Hering  knew  of  an  instance  in  which  fifty-four  goats  grazed  with 
diseased  sheep,  and  only  ten  became  sick.  According  to  Kersten,  Lenhardt, 
Spinola,  and  Gerlach,  reciprocal  inoculation  of  goats  and  sheep  is  always 
successful  ;  while  according  to  the  observations  and  experiments  of  Gasparin, 
Dominick,  Curdt,  and  Spinola,  and,  still  more  recently,  Gerlach,  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  close  identity  between  the  Variola  of  hares  and  rabbits  and 
that  of  sheep,  inoculations  from  one  species  to  the  other  always  yielding 
positive  results. 

Sheep  have  a  kind  of  Variola  known  to  the  Germans  as  “  Steinpocken  ”  or 
“  Aaspocken  ”  ( Variola  tuberculosa^  Varicella  ovium).  It  has  been  described 
by  Haxthausen,*  Hoftrichter,t  and  Hering.J 

When  vaccination  as  a  protection  from  Small-pox  began  to  gain  ground, 
as  its  benefits  were  becoming  more  and  more  evident,  many  of  the  leading 
veterinarians  on  the  Continent  tried  it  as  a  protective  against  Sheep-pox  ;  but 
they  soon  discovered  that  vaccinated  sheep  were  as  susceptible  to  their  own 
particular  Variola  as  the  unvaccinated.  Verrier,  Gohier,  Husson,  Voison, 
and  other  veterinary  surgeons,  found  that,  no  matter  how  successful  the 
vaccinations  had  apparently  been,  the  sheep  took  the  disease,  either  acci¬ 
dentally  or  experimentally,  as  readily  as  before.  For  this  reason  vaccina¬ 
tion  is  never  attempted  now,  as  it  does  not  confer  immunity  from  Sheep-pox 
— a  curious  circumstance  with  regard  to  inter-variolization  among  different 
species  of  animals. 

The  contagium  of  Sheep-pox  is  very  active,  as  has  been  already  stated. 
The  observations  and  calculations  of  Chauveau  with  regard  to  the  infectious¬ 
ness  of  the  malady,  compared  with  that  of  Vaccinia,  tend  to  prove  that  ani¬ 
mals  attacked  with  Sheep-pox  will  infect  a  hundred  times  more  readily  than 
those  affected  with  Cow-pox.  The  Sheep-pox  lymph  also,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  contains  in  an  equal  volume  and  weight  a  much  more  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  virulent  corpuscles,  and  is  much  more  potent  than  that 
of  Vaccinia.  He  has  shown  that  if  the  latter  is  diluted  with  fifty  times  its 
weight  of  water,  inoculation  with  it  is  uncertain  in  its  result,  while  the  Sheep- 
pox  matter  may  be  diluted  with  1500  times  its  volume  of  water  before  it  is 
reduced  to  the  same  condition.  He  has  also  demonstrated  that  the  activity 
of  this  matter,  like  that  of  every  other  virulent  substance,  resides  in  the 
solid  particles  or  elementary  corpuscles  held  in  suspension  in  the  serum, 
which  is  not  viruliferous  ;  and  that  an  equal  quantity  of  Sheep-pox  lymph 
contains  thirty  times  more  of  these  particles  than  that  of  Vaccinia. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  American 
Continent,  Sheep-pox  has  never  been  seen,  because  it  has  not  been  carried 
there.  Yet  human  Small-pox,  imported  from  the  Western  world,  is  as  pre¬ 
valent  in  those  regions  as  with  us.  This  should  be  convincing  proof  that 
there  is  no  relationship  between  the  two  Variolas,  so  far  at  least  as  their 
contagious  principles  are  concerned. 

( To  be  continued. ) 

*  Rust’s  Magazine,  band  29. 

t  Henke’s,  “  Zeitschrift,”  1831. 

j  “Specielle  Pathologie  und  Therapie  filr  Thierarzte,”  p.  389. 
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NEW  REGISTER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY 

SURGEONS. 

Our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  a  new  Register  is  now  published 
— the  too  long  interval  of  two  and  a  half  years  having  elapsed  since  the  issue 
of  the  last  edition.  The  present  Register  is  corrected  up  to  October,  and 
contains  several  alterations  and  improvements.  It  can  be  had  by  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  College.  The  price  is  is.  6d.  ;  by  post,  is.  8d. 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Council,  held  13TH  October,  1880. 

Prese7tt : — The  President,  George  Fleming,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ;  Sir  F. 
Fitzwygram,  Bart.,  Professors  Pritchard,  Walley,  and  Williams  ;  Messrs. 
Freeman,  Anderton,  Morgan,  Cartwright,  Collins,  Dray,  Gowing  Cox, 
Whittle,  Taylor,  Greaves,  Blakeway,  Coates,  Dollar,  Reynolds,  Robertson, 
Woods,  Cartledge,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Signatures  were  affixed  to  diplomas  in  favour  of  Mr.  James  Callender,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Byrne,  holders  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s 
Certificate. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  a  gentleman,  who  had  received  a  certificate 
from  the  Highland  Society  in  the  name  of  Alexander  Bell  Stuartson,  wished 
his  name  on  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  to  be 
mentioned  as  Alexander  Stewartson  Bell. 

Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Gowing  thought  the  Council  should  not  agree  to  the 
request,  as  one  diploma  would  not  be  in  unison  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Robertson  moved  that  the  Council  decline  to  give  the  diploma  in  the 
altered  name  as  requested. 

Mr.  Taylor  seconded  the  motion,  but  said  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  diploma  being  granted  in  the  original  name. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  inform 
the  gentleman  that  he  might  have  the  diploma  of  the  College  if  he  resumed 
the  name  with  which  he  received  the  certificate  of  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  Mr. 
Harpley,  regretting  his  inability  to  attend  the  meeting  ;  also  a  letter  had 
been  received  from  Mr.  Duncan  Marquis,  expressing  his  thanks  to  the 
Council  for  his  brother’s  certificate  in  lieu  of  the  original  diploma,  which  had 
been  lost  in  Australia  ;  likewise  a  letter  from  Mr.  Morrison,  stating  that  the 
diploma  offered  was  not  what  he  required,  and  declining  to  accept  it. 

Professor  Williams  stated  that  as  Mr.  Morrison  had  paid  the  fee  and 
received  the  diploma,  his  name  had  been  correctly  entered  in  the  New 
Register. 

Mr.  Dray  therefore  proposed,  and  Mr.  Blakeway  seconded,  that  the  fee 
of  one  guinea  be  not  returned. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Mayer,  of  Cirencester,  stating  that  the  mini¬ 
mum  marks  on  the  different  subjects  on  which  students  were  examined,  when 
added  together,  made  sixty ;  whereas  seventy-two  marks  were  required  to 
pass,  and  requesting  that  the  Council  shall  give  directions  to  the  Board  of 
Examiners  with  reference  to  the  rejection  of  students. 
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The  President  said  it  had  always  been  understood  that  seventy-two  marks 
were  required  to  pass. 

Reports  of  Exajninations. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  for  the  Fellowship  Degree  held  in 
London  on  the  8th  August,  1880,  four  candidates  were  examined  and  passed. 

Report  of  the  Votmg  Coimnittee. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  28th  September,  it  was  decided  to 
suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council  a  change  in  the  form  of  the 
ballot-papers,  and  an  alteration  in  bye-law  No.  7,  providing  that,  previous  to 
an  election,  the  Council  should  nominate  not  less  than  twelve  scrutineers. 

The  President  explained  that  the  Secretary  would  prepare  the  form  of 
voting-papers,  and  that  three  months’  notice  would  be  given  of  the  proposed 
alterations,  after  which  they  could  be  discussed. 

Report  of  Finance  Committee. 

The  vouchers  and  receipts  for  payments  during  the  preceding  quarter  were 
examined  and  found  correct.  The  present  liabilities  amounted  to  107  os.  3d., 
which  the  Committee  recommended  should  be  discharged,  and  there  would 
then  be  a  balance  left  at  the  bankers  of  ^345  17s.  4d. 

The  Committee  reported  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  present  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  College  would  not  admit  of  the  appointment  of  a  second 
Examiner  at  each  table. 

The  Secretary  read  the  treasurer’s  balance-sheet.  Cheques  were  ordered 
to  be  drawn  for  the  half-year’s  grant  to  Mr.  Coates,  and  for  current  expenses. 

Charters  of  the  College. 

Mr.  Dray  moved,  and  Mr.  Taylor  seconded,  that  the  three  Charters  of 
the  College  be  deposited  at  the  bankers’  for  safe  custody. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Election  of  Examiners. 

Mr.  Dray  proposed  that  Professor  Pritchard  should  be  elected  an  Ex¬ 
aminer  vice  Mr.  Robertson,  resigned,  and,  in  doing  so,  said  that  Professor 
Pritchard  had  long  been  known  in  connection  with  the  Veterinary  College  at 
Camden  Town,  and  that  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  his  eligibility.  He 
was  well  versed  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  had  had  extensive  practice 
in  the  diseases  of  domesticated  animals. 

Mr.  Coates  proposed  Mr.  Dan  Gresswell,  of  Louth,  who  had  been  an 
Examiner  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was 
a  highly-respected  member  of  the  profession. 

The  President  said  that  one  feature  in  the  election  which  deserved  notice 
was  that  Mr.  Robertson  occupied  two  positions  on  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
He  examined  in  anatomy  of  other  domesticated  animals  besides  the  horse, 
and  also  in  bovine  pathology.  The  fact  should  be  known  that  he  had  per¬ 
formed  a  dual  function. 

Mr.  Robertson  explained  that  the  Council  had  divided  the  Examination 
upon  Anatomy  into  two  sections,  placing  at  one  table  the  anatomy  of  the  horse 
alone,  and  at  the  other  table  the  anatomy  of  animals  other  than  the  horse. 
He  had  acted  as  Examiner  at  the  Second  Examination,  and  at  the  Final 
Examination  he  examined  first  on  equine  pathology,  and  afterwards  on 
bovine  pathology. 

Professor  Walley  said  that  the  balance  of  numbers  between  the  English 
and  Scotch  schools  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Dollar  proposed  Mr.  Archibald  Robinson,  of  Greenock.  He  had 
been  eight  or  nine  years  in  extensive  practice  with  his  father,  and  had  an 
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extensive  knowledge  of  all  domestic  animals,  and  of  the  professional  science 
of  the  day.  He  had  also  studied  for  two  years  at  Lyons,  where  he  had  done 
a  great  deal  of  work  in  connection  with  comparative  anatomy.  He  was 
twenty-nine  years  of  age. 

Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  thought  the  Examiners  should  be  re-arranged,  as  he 
considered  it  was  not  possible  to  get  the  best  Examiner  in  Cattle  Pathology 
who  was  also  the  best  on  Horse  Pathology.  It  was  important  to  have  a 
thoroughly  practical  man  as  regarded  the  cattle  portion  of  the  practice,  and 
he  knew  of  no  man  who  would  answer  the  requirement  better  than  Mr.  Finlay 
Dun,  whom  he  proposed  as  Examiner. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  the  best  man  for  the  Practical  Examination  would  very 
likely  be  unfit  for  the  Examination  on  Anatomy.  He  would  speak  of  Mr. 
Gresswell  as  perhaps  the  most  thorough  cattle  pathologist  in  England. 

Professor  Williams  proposed  that  the  appointment  should  be  provisional 
till  the  period  when  the  other  Examiners  retired. 

Mr.  Taylor  agreed  with  that  proposal. 

Professor  WILLIAMS  supported  the  candidature  of  Mr.  Archibald  Robinson. 

Mr.  Gowing  supported  the  candidature  of  Professor  Pritchard. 

The  President  supposed  it  would  be  understood  that  the  gentleman  who 
should  be  elected  would  perform  the  double  function  of  examining  on  both 
subjects. 

Professor  Walley  said  that  Mr.  Finlay  Dun  would  not  undertake  that 
office. 

The  Bye-laws  having  been  referred  to,  it  was  decided  that  the  appointment 
was  to  be  a  provisional  one,  as  previously  suggested. 

The  ballot  was  taken,  when  six  members  voted  for  Professor  Pritchard, 
seven  for  Mr.  Gresswell,  and  eight  for  Mr.  Robinson.  The  latter  was  declared 
to  be  elected. 

Salary  of  Secretary  in  Scotland. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Dunsmure,  explaining  the  increase 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  work  appertaining  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  requesting  that  his  salary  might  be  raised  to  ;^3i  los.  per  annum. 

After  some  discussion,  in  which  the  President,  Professor  Williams,  Mr. 
Cox,  and  Mr.  Morgan  took  part,  Mr.  Collins  proposed,  and  Mr.  Dray 
seconded,  a  motion  that  the  consideration  of  the  matter  should  stand  over 
until  the  new  arrangements  respecting  the  Examining  Board  had  been  made. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  President  (the  author)  presented  to  the  College  Library  a  pamphlet 
on  “  Tuberculosis.” 

The  President  stated  that  the  New  Register  had  been  published,  and 
that  each  member  of  the  Council  was  entitled  to  a  copy. 

Mr.  Morgan  called  attention  to  the  omission  of  the  name  of  a  gentleman 
which  he  had  asked  to  be  inserted. 

The  President  said  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  name  printed  on  a 
separate  slip,  which  should  be  attached  to  the  New  Registers. 

Pupilage  of  Candidates. 

The  President  proposed — “  That  in  and  after  the  year  1884,  no  Candidate 
for  the  Diploma  of  Membership  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
shall  be  allowed  to  present  himself  for  the  Final  Examination  unless  he  shall 
have  given  sufficient  proof  that  he  has  served  a  pupilage  of  at  least  one  year 
with  a  duly-qualified  member  of  the  profession,  and  that  during  that  time  he 
has  conducted  himself  satisfactorily.” 

The  President  said  it  was  apparent  that  many  graduates  of  the 
College  were  extremely  deficient  in  the  art  of  veterinary  surgery.  A 
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veterinary  surgeon  had  to  handle  animals  which  were  extremely  refractory, 
rendering  the  operations  to  be  performed  dangerous  to  the  operator  and  to 
the  animals,  unless  the  operator  were  skilled  in  manipulation.  There  were 
complaints  that  gentlemen  who  graduated  in  the  College  were  sometimes 
utterly  incompetent  to  practise  their  art,  and  were  quite  deficient  in  manipu¬ 
lative  skill.  For  the  sake  of  the  profession,  the  owners  of  animals,  and  the 
animals  themselves,  he  thought  that  graduates  of  the  College  ought  to  be 
able  to  practise  their  art  on  graduation.  It  was  at  one  time  recognised  in 
the  profession  that  an  apprenticeship  was  necessary  in  order  that  a  man 
might  be  instructed  to  use  his  hands  in  the  manipulation  of  the  animals  he 
had  to  deal  with,  and  also  know  the  practical  details  of  his  work.  The 
schools  deserved  all  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  carried  on  the 
education  of  students,  but  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  teach  a  young  man 
the  practical  details  of  his  profession  during  the  short  time  he  was  at  College. 
He,  therefore,  thought  the  College  should  be  able  to  assure  the  public 
and  the  profession  that  those  who  held  its  diploma  knew  the  science  of  Vete¬ 
rinary  Medicine,  and  were  qualified  to  practise  the  art  of  veterinary  surgery. 

Mr.  Taylor  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  he  agreed  with  every  word  the 
President  had  said,  and  would  rather  that  the  term  should  be  two  years  in¬ 
stead  of  one. 

Mr.  Reynolds  agreed  that  a  student  should  become  acquainted  with  the 
manipulation  of  all  kinds  of  animals  before  he  went  into  practice,  but  did 
not  think  an  apprenticeship  should  be  insisted  upon.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  Examiners  to  ascertain  that  a  student  possessed  all  necessary  know¬ 
ledge.  He  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  President’s  proposition  be 
not  carried. 

Mr.  Cox,  as  one  of  the  Examiners,  said  that  at  each  examination  the 
Examiners  had  a  very  anxious  task,  and  sometimes  did  not  know  what  to 
do  for  the  best.  They  felt  that  to  exact  from  very  young  men  knowledge 
which  they  had  had  no  means  of  obtaining  was  illogical  and  unfair.  He  did 
not  think  a  school  would  ever  be  able  to  impart  to  the  student  the  knowledge 
of  manipulation  necessary  for  his  profession. 

Mr.  Collins  remarked  that  the  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  during  which 
the  student  was  before  the  Examiner,  were  not  sufficient  to  ascertain  what 
practical  knowledge  he  possessed.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  supporting  the 
motion  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Cartledge  supported  the  President’s  motion.  He  said  that  a  large 
number  of  young  men  wishing  to  enter  the  army  were  rejected  for  deficiency 
in  practical  knowledge.  There  was  no  reflection  on  the  schools,  as  they  had 
comparatively  few  cases  under  their  care.  The  other  day  he  asked  a  young 
man,  who  he  believed  had  taken  all  the  medals  at  one  of  the  colleges,  to  put 
the  hobbles  on,  and  he  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Dollar  cited  instances  of  want  of  practical  knowledge,  and  said  that 
when  he  acted  as  Examiner,  if  a  man  obtained  a  bad  mark  for  practical 
knowledge  he  was  not  allowed  to  go  up  for  the  Oral  Examination,  and  eight 
men  out  of  twenty  had  been  so  rejected  last  year. 

Mr.  Morgan  seconded  Mr.  Reynolds’  amendment. 

Professor  Williams  thought  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  finding  suffi¬ 
cient  veterinary  surgeons  to  take  young  men  for  a  short  period.  Other  men 
who  had  little  or  no  practice  would  take  money  from  young  men  and  teach 
them  nothing. 

Professor  Walley  said  he  had  four  and  a  half  years’  practice  before  he 
went  to  College,  but  thought  the  time  had  been  thrown  away,  as  he  had  to 
unlearn  all  he  had  learned.  “  Apprenticeship  ”  was  a  term  which  they,  as 
professional  men,  should  not  employ.  His  opinion  was  that  a  student  should 
pass  the  Preliminary  Examination,  and  then  go  to  a  veterinary  surgeon. 
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Mr.  Taylor  felt  it  was  a  humiliating  condition  by  reason  of  its  being  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  certificate  would  be  given  to  people  who  had  been  taught  nothing  ; 
or  that  it  was  possible  that  a  student  should  for  a  number  of  years  perform 
the  various  duties  appertaining  to  the  practice  of  the  profession  without 
learning  something  of\he  art.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  his  ol3servation  the  most 
exalted  men  in  their  profession  were  those  who  had  seen  most  practice  pre¬ 
viously  to  going  to  College  (Hear,  hear.)  The  motion  of  the  President  was  a 
step  in  the*^right  direction,  and  he  warmly  supported  it. 

Professor  Walley  trusted  none  would  think  his  remarks  were  directed  to 
the  Examiners. 

Mr.  Dray  also  supported  the  President’s  motion. 

Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  said  he  could  find  nothing  in  the  Charter  authorising 
them  to  insist  on  apprenticeship. 

Mr.  Robertson  thought  they  should  not  ask  more  than  they  could  ex¬ 
pect.  The  tendency  was  for  the  last  few  years  to  put  practical  above 
theoretical  knowledge. 

The  President  said  the  College  had  power  to  exact  from  a  candidate  for 
his  diploma  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  the  profession, 
and  nothing  could  be  stipulated  in  the  Charter  with  regard  to  that  knowledge. 
Until  the  schools  were  in  a  position  to  teach  men  in  such  a  way  that  they 
would  be  proficient  in  at  least  the  minor  operations  of  veterinary  surgery,  or 
until  the  Examiners  could  devote  a  whole  day  to  each  student,  some  guaran¬ 
tee  was  necessary  that  the  candidates  for  the  diploma  of  the  College  had 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  details  of  their  art  and  a  knowledge  of 
handling  animals.  There  was  no  reflection  on  the  schools,  as  they  had  done 
their  duty  to  students  well,  and  the  adverse  circumstances  under  which  they 
laboured  were  known  to  all. 

Mr.  Reynolds’  amendment  was  put  to  the  Council,  and  lost. 

The  President’s  motion  was  declared  to  be  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

Honorary  Foreign  Associates. 

The  President,  in  pursuance  of  a  notice  given  at  the  last  meeting,  sub¬ 
mitted  a  list  of  names  of  gentlemen  whom  he  would  propose  that  the  Council 
should  elect  as  Honorary  Associates  of  the  College,  in  recognition  of  the 
valuable  services  they  had  rendered  to  veterinary  science.  He  could  vouch 
that  the  names  he  had  selected  were  those  of  colleagues  well  known  on  the 
Continent  as  scientific  men.  He  thought  it  was  high  time  such  a  step  should 
be  taken,  for  the  College  had  obtained  a  recognised  position  in  this  country, 
and  it  was  to  be  desired  that  it  should  be  recognised  on  the  Continent. 
The  diploma,  which  he  proposed,  and  which  was  in  Latin,  was  in  the  same 
form  as  the  ordinary  Fellowship  Diploma,  with  the  necessary  alterations 
ffi  consequence  of  its  being  for  Honorary  Associates. 

The  Secretary  read  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  proposed  Honorary  Foreign 
Associates. 

The  President  stated  that  the  list  comprised  the  names  of  men  of  world¬ 
wide  reputation,  and  he  felt  sure,  if  the  Council  elected  them,  that  they  would 
do  honour  to  the  College,  while  the  College  would  be  doing  honour  to  them. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Dray  and  Mr.  Taylor, 

The  President  said  the  expense  might  stand  for  future  consideration,  but 
he  did  not  think  they  could  charge  it  to  the  Honorary  Associates. 

The  Secretary  reported  an  interview  he  had  had  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  who  informed  hitn  that  they  granted  to 
Honorary  Members  free  entry  to  the  museum,  library,  and  offices. 

Mr.  Dollar  thought  the  number  of  Honorary  Members  proposed  was 
large,  and  that  the  Council  would  do  better  if  they  asked  the  President  to 
select  some  of  the  names,  and  let  the  members  know  which  were  chosen. 
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The  President  explained  that  the  position  occupied  by  the  gentlemen 
named  was  a  guarantee  of  their  high  scientific  attainments,  that  nearly  all  of 
them  were  doctors  of  medicine,  but  before  taking  that  degree  they  were 
veterinary  surgeons. 

Mr.^  Taylor  inquired  what  would  be  the  privileges  of  the  Honorary 
Associates. 

The  President  said  the  privileges  they  could  offer  were  few.  The  privi¬ 
leges  offered  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  might  be  adopted  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

Professor  Walley  considered  the  President’s  word  was  a  guarantee  that 
the  names  mentioned  were  those  of  men  worthy  of  the  honour  proposed  to 
be  given  them. 

Mr.  Cox  thought,  if  the  President's  motion  were  carried,  it  would  be  an 
immense  gain  to  the  College  to  have  such  men  associated  with  them.  He 
considered  it  was  a  gracious  act,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  themselves  to 
invite  those  gentlemen  to  become  Honorary  Associates. 

Mr.  Whittle  thought  the  passing  of  the  resolution  would  improve  the 
position  of  the  College  everywhere. 

The  President  said  he  had  selected  names  which  had  been  long  before 
the  profession  on  the  Continent  and  the  scientific  world.  To  have  selected 
one  or  two  names  among  so  many  would  have  appeared  invidious.  That 
would  account  for  the  large  number  of  names  he  had  proposed. 

Mr.  Woods  seconded  the  President’s  motion. 

The- President  said  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  honour  emanating 
from  a  body  like  theirs,  would  afford  great  pleasure  and  gratification  to  their 
foreign  colleagues. 

The  motion  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried. 

The  Secretary  read  the  proposed  certificate,  and  directions  were  given 
that  it  should  be  printed  and  sealed,  and  forwarded  to  the  gentlemen  named 
in  the  motion. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to  the  different  schools,  request¬ 
ing  them  to  make  arrangements  in  good  time  for  the  approaching  examina¬ 
tions. 

Notice  of  Motion. 

The  President  read  a  notice  of  motion,  which  he  proposed  to  make  at 
the  next  meeting,  to  the  effect  that  before  a  student  presented  himself  for 
the  First  Examination  of  the  College  he  should  furnish  proof  that  he  had 
passed  an  Examination  in  general  knowledge  by  some  recognised  educational 
body  ;  that  the  extent  of  the  Examination  should  be  fixed  by  the  College 
from  time  to  time  ;  and  that  it  be  of  two  grades — that  which  will  qualify  only 
for  the  membership,  and  that  which  will  entitle  the  candidate  to  compete 
for  the  Fellowship  Degree  without  undergoing  a  second  examination. 

A  Veterinary  Surgeon  charged  before  a  Magistrate. 

The  Secretary  reported  that,  in  accordance  with  instructions,  he  had 
written  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  upon  this  subject,  and  had  been  informed 
that  the  man  referred  to  was  not  a  veterinary  surgeon,  but  a  professional 
thief. 

The  obituary  notice  was  read. 

SPECIAL  MEETING. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice. 

Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  said  that  as  a  Committee  would  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  rearrangement  of  the  tables  of  the  Examiners,  he  would 
withdraw  his  motion  as  to  appointing  a  second  Examiner  in  each  subject  in 
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the  Pass  Examination,  thinking  it  better  that  that  matter  should  be  consi¬ 
dered  by  a  Committee  to  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Dray  assured  the  Council  that  the  funds  would  not  permit  of  their 
incurring  further  expenses. 

Age  of  Candidates. 

The  President  explained  that  an  amendment  carried  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  for  the  adoption  of  a  bye-law  limiting  the  minimum  age  at  which 
a  candidate  could  present  himself  for  Final  Examination  to  twenty  years, 
would  be  confirmed  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Whittle  proposed,  and  Mr.  Taylor  seconded,  a  resolution,  that 
the  motion  should  be  adopted  at  this  meeting  ;  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  President  announced  that  a  meeting  would  be  held  within  fourteen 
days  to  confirm  the  resolution. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Taylor,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  the  President  for  the  very  efficient  manner  in  which  he  had 
performed  the  duties  of  the  day. 

The  Council  then  adjourned. 

LANCASHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  association  was  held  at  the 
Blackfiiars  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  September  29th  ;  W.  Dacre,  Esq., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Present — Messrs.  T.  A.  Dollar,  P.  Taylor,  G.  Morgan,  J.  Marshall,  James 
Lomas,  W.  Whittle,  T.  Greaves,  C.  W.  Elam,  E.  Kitchen,  J.  Litt,  T. 
Hopkin,  J.  W.  Hill,  Tom  Taylor,  J.  Welsby,  J.  B.  Wolstenholme,  T.  Stone,  H. 
Beard,  J.  Bunnell,  Wood,  junr.,  E.  Faulkner,  J.  Folding,  W.  A.  Taylor,  J. 
Ingram,  Welsby,  junr.,  and  the  Secretary. 

Letters  were  received  from  Prof.  Williams  and  Mr.  George  Fleming,  ac¬ 
cepting  and  thanking  the  members  for  the  honour  they  had  conferred  upon 
them  by  electing  them  honorary  associates  ;  also  from  Messrs.  Prof.  A. 
Gamgee,  J.  B.  Taylor,  Alex.  Lawson,  H.  Thompson,  George  Darwell,  and 
W.  Leather,  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Mr.  S.  Locke  proposed  as  member  of  this  association  Mr.  James  Wood 
Ingram,  of  Manchester  ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  and  carried. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Wolstenholme  exhibited  a  peculiar  and  interesting  case  of 
congenital  malformation  of  fore-legs  in  a  silver-haired  terrier  dog  puppy  ;  it 
was  the  sole  offspring,  and  five  weeks  old.  Each  forearm  was  twisted  from 
the  elbow,  so  that  the  radius  along  its  entire  length  was  upon  the  ground  ; 
the  anterior  aspect  of  the  carpi  met  and  touched,  from  which  point  the  paws 
were  sharply  adducted,  with  their  plantar  surfaces  turned  outwards  at  right 
angles  with  the  ground  ;  the  outer  aspect  of  each  humerus  was  concave,  to 
admit  the  misplaced  elbow.  Progression  was  very  difficult,  but  the  puppy 
was  healthy. 

Mr.  Tom  Taylor  then  described  an  interesting  case,  which  he  had  named 
in  the  circular,  “  Practical  remarks  relative  to  a  case  of  supposed  lameness.” 
The  history  was,  that  the  animal — a  dark-brown  cob — had  been  apparently 
lame  for  three  weeks,  and  the  seat  of  lameness  could  not  be  diagnosed.  Mr. 
Taylor,  on  seeing  the  animal  run  on  in  hand,  was  of  opinion  that  both  in 
walk  and  trot  he  was  perfectly  sound  ;  but  the  owner  remarked  that  Mr.  T. 
had  not  yet  seen  the  animal  go  lame,  and  to  do  so,  it  was  necessary  that  his 
daughter  (who  had  ridden  it  for  a  month  prior  to  the  lameness  presenting  it¬ 
self)  should  ride  it.  The  young  lady  did  so,  and  at  once  the  animal  went 
very  lame  on  the  off  hind-leg,  both  in  walk  and  trot,  and  even  when  the 
saddle  alone  was  on,  the  cob  was  still  very  lame.  A  careful  examination  gave 
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no  indication  whatever  of  the  cause  of  lameness  ;  but  under  the  mane  (of 
which  the  cob  had  a  plentiful  supply)  a  small  circular  abrasion  was  found, 
due  to  injury  from  pressure  of  a  portion  of  the  saddle  which  rests  upon  the 
shoulder  ;  in  the  centre  of  this  abrasion  was  a  portion  of  disintegrated 
tissue,  or  what  is  termed  a  “  sitfast.”  On  manipulation  of  the  surrounding 
tissue,  the  animal  gave  undoubted  evidence  of  pain.  Mr.  T.  was  reluctant 
to  think  that  so  small  an  injury  could  produce  the  lameness,  but  upon  ex¬ 
amining  the  internal  portion  of  the  saddle  he  found  a  few  beads  of  blood. 
He  therefore  had  the  cob  run  on  in  hand  without  the  saddle,  and  both  in  walk 
and  trot  he  was  sound.  The  coachman,  twice  the  weight  of  the  young  lady, 
rode  the  cob  without  saddle,  and  still  went  sound. 

With  a  little  care  and  attention  the  injury  soon  recovered,  and  the  cob 
lost  all  indications  of  lameness.  Mr.  Taylor  thought  the  case  unique  in 
character,  and  considered  the  apparent  inability  of  the  animal  to  bring 
forward  the  off  hind-leg  to  be  entirely  due  to  the  fear  of  pain  in  bringing 
forward  the  muscles  of  progression,  because  upon  doing  so,  abrasion  against 
the  saddle  of  the  sore  part  could  not  be  avoided.  This  he  substantiated  by 
proving  that  when  the  irritation  was  removed,  the  cob  went  perfectly  sound. 

A  discussion  arose,  in  which  many  of  the  members  took  part,  the  whole  of 
whom  concurred  in  saying  the  case  was  very  unique  in  its  character. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Dollar  then  read  the  following  paper  upon  the  proposed 
“  Penal  Act  ”  : — 

As  you  are  aware,  I  am  about  to  offer  you  a  few  remarks  on  the  proposed 
“  Penal  Act  ’’  in  connection  with  our  profession.  The  effect  of  such  an  enact¬ 
ment  would  be  to  legally  separate  the  veterinary  surgeon  from  the  farrier, 
cow-leech,  or  empiric. 

Much  the  same  was  effected  in  the  sister  profession  of  surgery  fully  one 
hundred  years  ago,  when,  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  surgeons  were 
separated  from  the  “  barber  surgeons  ;  that  was  a  complete  severance  of  a 
sort  of  body,  or  combined  body,  which  existed  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
Ever  since  that  time  the  surgeons  have  gone  on  as  a  separate  body,  and  the 
barbers  have  been  kept  separate.  It  was  a  question  of  bleeding  and  cupping. 
For  a  long  time  the  barbers  kept  up  the  old  plan  of  bleeding  and  cupping, 
and  the  public  thought  it  a  sort  of  injustice  to  take  the  practice  out  of  their 
hands  ;  but  no  one  now  goes  to  a  barber  to  be  bled,  though  at  that  time  it 
was  thought  to  be  an  improper  interference  that  people  should  not  be  bled 
by  whom  they  liked. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  the  education  received  by  the  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  of  the  present  day  will  contrast  most  favourably  with  that  received  by  the 
surgeons  during  the  time  of  George  II.,  though  the  barber  at  that  period 
was  quite  as  intelligent  an  individual  as  the  cow-leech  of  to-day. 

It  may  seem  a  paradox  for  me  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  legislation  in 
connection  with  this  matter  is  of  far  greater  moment  to,  and  affects  more 
largely  the  beneficial  interests  of  the  public,  than  our  own  profession. 

The  securing  of  that  skilful  and  competent  treatment  for  our  domestic 
animals  when  disease,  which  is  based  upon  a  thoroughly  scientific  training 
in  the  individual  that  is  to  practise  it,  touches  more  or  less  directly  the  pecu¬ 
niary  interests  of  every  owner  of  stock  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  is  placing 
the  matter  on  the  very  lowest  footing  ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  very  few 
proprietors,  even  of  the  domestic  pets  the  dog  and  cat,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
humanity,  who  would  not  wish  to  have  the  advantage  of  scientific  advice  and 
treatment  for  them  when  suffering,  and  were  such  an  Act  as  proposed  in 
operation,  they  would  then  have  a  certain  guide  to  obtain  what  they  desire. 

Upon  what  grounds  are  we  justified  in  approaching  the  House  of  Commons 
and  asking  for  a  Penal  Act  ?  There  are  many  reasonsj  but  I  will  bring  to 
your  notice  the  four  which  I  deem  most  cogent. 
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Firstly,  For  the  benefit  of  the  public  generally,  so_  that  they  may  be  en¬ 
abled  to  distinguish  between  the  quack  and  the  individual  who  has  under¬ 
gone  the  prescribed  scientific  training,  and  passed  the  requisite  examina¬ 
tions  ;  so  that  his  name  appears  on  the  college  register. 

Secondly,  On  the  score  of  humanity  to  the  lower  animals.  How^  often 
does  it  not  occur  that  persons  are  entrusted  with  the  treatment  of  animals, 
who  describe  themselves  as  veterinary  surgeons,  and  have  not  the  most 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  diseases  they  are  called  upon  to  treat,  nor  the 
nature,  composition,  or  action  of  the  drugs  they  administer  !  Is  it  not 
cruelty  of  the  most  atrocious  description  to  place  an  animal,  suffering,  it  may 
be,  with  some  very  acute  malady,  under  the  care  of  a  person  who  is  as  likely 
to  give  it  medicine  that  will  greatly  aggravate  its  sufferings  as  lead  to  their 
relief.? 

Thirdly,  On  the  ground  of  equity  to  the  profession.  Why  should  its  mem¬ 
bers  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  by  reason  of  ignorant,  illiterate, 
and  low-bred  individuals  assuming  the  title  conferred  by  charter  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms  : — “  And  we  do  further  declare  and  grant,  that  the  veterinary 
art  as  practised  by  the  members  of  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate 
shall  be  henceforth  deemed  and  taken  to  be  recognised  as  a  profession,  and 
that  the  members  of  the  said  body  politic  or  corporate,  solely  and  exclusively 
of  all  other  persons  whomever  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  and  recognised  to 
be  members  of  the  said  profession,  or  professors  of  the  said  art,  and  shall  be 
individually  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  and  title  of  veterinary 
surgeons  ”  ? 

Fourthly,  On  the  ground  of  precedent.  What  has  legislation  done  for  our 
own  protection  and  safety  when  requiring  medical  or  surgical  aid  ?  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  from  the  Medical  Act,  21  and  22  Victoria,  chap.  90, 
2nd  August,  1858,  an  Act  to  regulate  the  qualifications  of  practitioners  in 
medicine  and  surgery  : — “  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  persons  requiring 
medical  aid  should  be  enabled  to  distinguish  qualified  from  unqualified  prac¬ 
titioners,”  clause  41  is  as  follows  : — “  Any  person  who  shall  wilfully  and  falsely 
pretend  to  be,  or  take  or  use  the  name  or  title  of  a  physician,  doctor  of 
medicine,  licentiate  in  medicine  and  surgery,  bachelor  of  medicine,  surgeon, 
general  practitioner,  or  apothecary,  or  any  name,  title,  addition,  or  descrip¬ 
tion  implying  that  he  is  registered  under  this  Act,  or  that  he  is  recognised  by 
law  as  a  physician,  or  surgeon,  or  licentiate  in  medicine  and  surgery,  or  a 
practitioner  in  medicine,  or  an  apothecary,  shall,  upon  a  summary  conviction 
for  any  such  offence,  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds.” 

That  is  what  the  legislature  have  done  with  regard  to  medical  aid. 

I  would  inquire  still  further,  What  has  been  done  to  ensure  that  the  medi¬ 
cine  prescribed  will  be  dispensed  by  persons  properly  trained  and  educated 
in  a  knowledge  of  drugs,  so  as  to  minimise  the  risk  of  being  poisoned  instead 
of  obtaining  the  desired  benefit  ? 

In  the  Sale  of  Poisons  and  Pharmacy  Act  Amendment,  passed  31st  July, 
1868,  clause  15  provides  that — “  From  and  after  the  31st  day  of  December, 
1868,  any  person  who  shall  sell  or  keep  an  open  shop  for  the  retailing,  dis¬ 
pensing,  or  compounding  of  poisons,  or  who  shall  take,  use,  or  exhibit  the 
name  or  title  of  chemist  and  druggist,  or  chemist  or  druggist  not  being  a 
duly  registered  pharmaceub'cal  chemist,  or  shall  fail  to  conform  with  any 
regulation  as  to  the  keeping  or  selling  of  poisons  made  in  pursuance  of  this 
Act,  or  who  shall  compound  any  medicines  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia, 
except  according  to  the  formataries  of  the  sgiid  Pharmacopoeia,  shall  for 
every  such  offence  be  liable  to  pay  a  penalty  or  sum  of  five  pounds,  and 
dealt  with  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Pharmacy  Act,  for  the  recovery 
oT  penalties  under  that  Act.  But  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall 
prevent  any  person  from  being  liable  to  any  other  penalty,  damages,  or 
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punishment  to  which  he  would  have  been  subject  if  this  Act  had  not  been 

passed.”  .  -it, 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  think  that  any  of  my  hearers  will  consider  that 

too  much  precaution  has  been  taken  to  preserve  ourselves  from  harm.  Are 
we,  therefore,  to  deny  our  dumb  and  patient  servants  and  faithful  com¬ 
panions  the  same  measure  of  protection  that  we  have  obtained  for  ourselves . 
Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  denied  them  that  protection,  and  will 
tinue  to  do  so  till  a  satisfactory  Act  on  this  subject  has  been  placed  on  the 
statute-book. 

Not  being  a  parliamentary  draftsman,  I  am  unable  to  place  before  you  the 
exact  terms  of  the  Act  that  we,  as  a  profession,  desire,  and  that  would  secure 
for  the  domestic  animals  the  same  protection  we  require  ^  and  have  for 
selves.  But  to  begin  with,  I  would  style  it  “  The  Veterinary  Surgery  and 
Medicine  Act.”  I  would  have  it  to  recite  part  of  our  Charter  and  provide  a 
penal  clause  with  relation  to  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon,  and  also  a  clause 
securing  for  the  lower  animals  a  certain  amount  of  safety  frorn  being  poisoned^ 
as  they  may  be  at  present,  by  requiring  that  all  persons  selling  or  dispensing 
drugs  for  them  will  have  some  knowledge  of  their  composition  and 
action,  and  that  this  knowledge  will  be  certified  by  an  examination. 

To  conclude,  an  Act  of  Parliament,  like  most  other  things  worth  having  m 
this  world,  costs  money  ;  and  I  would  suggest,  as  the  funds  of  the  body 
corporate  can  ill-afford  the  expenses  an  Act  would  cost,  that  every  member 
of  the  profession  should  subscribe  the  sum  of  half-a-guinea  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  object.  (Applause.) 

A  long  and  very  animated  discussion  took  place,  in  which  nearly  all  mem¬ 
bers  and  friends  took  part  ;  all  of  whom,  with  one  exception,  were  ch 
opinion  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  such  an  Act  was  very  desirable,  and 
I  no  doubt,  if  obtained,  would  prove  a  great  benefit  to  the  profession  at  large, 
i  It  was  proposed  and  seconded,  that  a  committee  be  formed  to  consK^r 
;  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  draw  up  a  form  to  present  to  the 

i  Council.  Carried  unanimously.  ^  • 

I  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Dollar  for  his  kindness  in  bringing 
before  the  members  a  subject  of  such  vast  importance  ;  also  to  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Wolstenholme. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the  meeting  terminated. 

Samuel  Locke,  Hon.  Sec. 

i  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

j 

j  The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  iurk’s  Head 
Hotel,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  August  27th.  The  President,  Mr.  D. 
Dudgeon,  occupied  the  chair  ;  there  were  also  present,  Messrs.  H.  Hunter, 
A.  Chivas,  F.  Gofton,  C.  Stephenson,  W.  Wheatley,  F.  Corbett,  G.  Elphick, 
F.  Nisbet,  T.  Foreman,  M.  Hedbey,  W.  F.  Mulvey,  F.  Mitchell,  the  Secretary, 
and  Professor  Walley.  Apologies  were  received  from  Messrs.  W.  Aude  ^^d 
F.  Malcolm.  Mr.  W.  Grieve,  of  Blaydon-on-Tyne,  was  unanimously  elected 

I  a  member  of  the  Association. 

A  Committee,  consisting  ofthe  President,  Messrs.  C.  Stephenson,  H.  Hunter, 
and  the  Secretary,  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Registrar  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  in  Newcastle,  and  ask  him  for  the  use  of  a  room  in  which  to  hold 
the  meetings  of  this  Association. 

Professor  Walley  was  then  called  upon  to  deliver  his  lecture  on  Diseases 
of  the  Hock.”  He  desired  in  the  first  place  to  express  to  the  members  of 
the  Association  his  great  pleasure  in  being  among  them,  and  also  to  say  that 
he  was  not  going  to  lay  down  any  dogmatic  rules,  but  simply  to  express  his 
ideas,  in  the  hope  of  teaching  something,  and  to  learn  something  in  return 
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from  the  discussion  which  he  hoped  would  follow.  Before  commencing  his 
lecture,  he  laid  before  the  members  some  interesting  specimens,  amongst 
others  there  was  a  fine  specimen  of  an  aitte-morteiii  clot  from  the  left  ventricle 
extending  along  the  anterior  and  posterior  aorta  and  iliacs,  etc.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  case  was  as  follows  : — A  Belgian  cart-horse  had  an  attack  of 
Bronchitis  in  March  and  again  in  May,  and  recovered.  In  August  he 
took  ill  again  ;  was  coughing  ;  the  membranes  were  yellow,  and  there  were 
indications  of  another  attack  of  Bronchitis.  But  the  animal  in  a  few  days 
became  much  wasted  ;  the  pulse  went  up  to  140,  the  temperature  to  105°. 
Auscultation  revealed  patchy  consolidation  in  both  lungs  ;  emaciation  went 
on  apace.  Diagnosed  the  case  as  one  of  breaking-up  of  the  lung-tissue,  or 
abscesses,  with  disease  of  the  liver.  On  post-moftem  examination  being 
made,  there  were  found  multiple  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  with  the  large  ante- 
7norte77i  clot  as  above  described,  and  which  was,  no  doubt,  produced  by  the 
absorption  of  septic  matter  from  the  lungs,  aided  by  weakness  of  the  heart’s 
action.  He  also  exhibited  a  clot  from  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  with  the 
object  of  showing  the  difference  in  their  structure  and  formation,  a  stratified 
thrombus  from  the  superficial  inguinal  veins. 

Professor  Walley  next  exhibited  to  the  members  his  new  instruments  (as 
recently  described  in  the  journals),  both  of  which  had  been  considerably  im¬ 
proved  since  they  were  first  constructed,  but  were  not  yet  quite  as  perfect  as 
he  intended  to  make  them.  The  compound  ecraseur  and  concealed  bistoury 
was  so  constructed  as  to  enable  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  use  any  of  the 
following  instruments  without  danger,  and  with  ease,  internally,  viz.,  blunt, 
sharp,  convex,  straight,  or  Chassaignac  bistoury ;  sharp  or  blunt  spatula,  em- 
bi^otomy  saw,  and  blunt  or  sharp  hook,  vulsellum  forceps,  trocar  and  canula, 
wire  or  chain  ecraseur,  etc.  These  various  instruments  could  also  be  used 
for  ordinary  external  purposes,  by  the  aid  of  a  small  universal  handle,  and, 
in  addition,  drawing-knives,  seton  needles,  directors,  and  torsion  forceps. 
The  price  of  the  instrument  when  complete  and  perfected,  would  not  much 
exceed  that  charged  for  some  of  the  ecraseurs  alone.  The  aspirator,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Vv^alley  stated,  he  had  found  to  act  splendidly  in  a  case  of  Hydrothorax 
in  a  dog ;  but  he  remarked  that  such  an  instrument,  while  invaluable  in 
emptying  cavities  in  which  there  were  no  loose  soft  organs,  or  where  these 
organs,  as  the  lungs,  had  been  compressed  by  the  effusion,  was  inferior 
to  an  ordinary  trocar  and  canula  in  tapping  the  abdomen,  as  in  the 
act  of  aspiration  the  bowels  were  drawn  against  the  point  of  the  needle 
and  plugged  it  up.  The  Professor  also  remarked,  in  a  case  of  pre-pec¬ 
toral  fibrous  tumour  which  he  had  treated  by  irrigation  with  iodine 
by  the  aid  of  the  same  instrument,  and  which  was  entirely  resolved  in  the 
course  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  a  small  thrombus,  terminating  in  an  abscess, 
formed  in  one  of  the  superficial  veins  a  little  distance  below  the  seat  of  the 
operation,  but  it  did  not  prevent  the  animal  working  ;  in  fact,  it  was  put  to 
work  eight  days  after  the  operation.  In  the  removal  of  large  quantities  of 
fluid  from  cavities,  the  instrument  could  be  used  as  a  double-action  syphon 
without  the  possibility  of  a  particle  of  air  passing  into  the  cavity,  and  with 
much  greater  rapidity  than  by  its  use  as  an  aspirator. 

^  A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  Professor  Walley  for  his 
kindness  in  coming  among  them,  and  the  Professor  having  replied,  Mr.  C. 
Stephenson  introduced  the  Penal  Clause  for  discussion.  He  said,  firstly.  Has 
the  time  come  for  it.^  I  say.  No  ;  and  what  is  more,  the  time  for  it  is  a  long 
way  off  yet  ;  we  cannot  make  a  veterinary  surgeon  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
for  as  Mr.  Fleming  said,  veterinary  surgeons  are  born,  not  made.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  schools  at  present  was  to  turn  out  non-practical  men,  and  instead 
of  a  penal  clause  there  should  be  an  apprenticeship  clause.  The  practical 
examination  should  be  more  strict.  A  long  discussion  here  took  place 
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between  Professor  Walley  and  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  former  maintaining  that 
practical  students  and  sons  of  veterinary  surgeons,  as  a  rule,  made  the  worst 
students  ;  the  latter  saying,  if  such  was  the  case,  the  men  now-a-days  must  be 
made  of  different  stuff  to  what  they  once  were.  He  asked.  What  better  is 
the  medical  profession  for  their  penal  clause  ?  and  finished  by  moving  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  veterinary  profession  it  is  not  desirable  to  press 
for  the  penal  clause. 

The  President  and  Mr.  Elphick  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Stephenson  had  said. 

Mr.  Gofton  thought  that  in  justice  to  our  clients  as  well  as  ourselves,  we 
should  be  protected  ;  if  people  desired  to  employ  the  quack,  by  all  means  let 
them  do  it,  but  they  should  know  whom  they  were  employing.  He  moved, 
“  That  the  Association  petition  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  in 
favour  of  the  penal  clause.” 

Mr.  H.  Hunter  Mr.  W.  F.  Mulvey,  and  the  Secretary  spoke  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  strain  to  Mr.  Gofton.  On  the  motion  being  put  to  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Stephenson’s  was  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chairman  ;  but  it  was 
ultimately  agreed,  as  there  was  a  small  attendance  of  members,  the  discussion 
should  stand  over.  G.  R.  Dudgeon,  Hon.  Sec. 


NORTH  OF  IRELAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  of  the  North  of  Ireland  Veterinary  Medical  Society  was  held  in 
the  Thistle  Hotel,  Belfast,  on  August  25.  A  large  number  of  professional 
gentlemen  were  present,  including  several  members  of  the  medical  profession. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved  of,  Mr.  J. 
B.  Dunlop,  Vice-president  (who  occupied  the  chair  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  J.  Doris,  Cookstown),  related  a  case  and 
showed  the  specimen  of  a  membranous  cast  from  the  bowels  of  a  cow,  ten 
yards  in  length.  Mr.  Dunlop  also  related  a  peculiar  case  of  ulceration  in 
the  palate  of  a  bull. 

Mr.  William  J.  Johnson  showed  a  calculus  (which  had  been  taken  from 
the  bowels  of  a  horse)  of  great  size.  The  case  was  one  which  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  the  Secretary,  the  patient  being  a  post-horse.  It  had  never 
shown  any  symptoms  of  abdominal  pain  until  a  week  before  death,  about 
which  time  it  sustained  an  injury  by  the  vehicle  to  which  it  was  attached 
coming  in  contact  with  a  car.  Symptoms  of  Colic  followed,  Enteritis  super¬ 
vening,  followed  by  death.  The  Secretary  next  related  a  case  of  poisoning 
in  a  pony,  and  said  the  symptoms  which  he  noted  during  the  fifteen  minutes 
the  pony  lived  after  he  saw  it,  were  almost  identical  with  those  occurring  in 
poisoning  by  aconite.  The  members  present  were  of  opinion  that  aconite 
was  the  agent,  but  no  definite  idea  could  be  given  as  to  how  the  aconite 
could  have  got  mixed  with  the  provender  supplied  to  the  pony,  which 
was  the  same  as  that  given  to  several  other  horses  at  the  same  establish¬ 
ment. 

Professor  McCall,  Principal  of  the  Veterinary  College,  Glasgow,  who  was 
very  kindly  present,  read  an  interesting  and  highly  instructive  paper  on 
“  Chorea  in  the  Dog  ”  (particulars  of  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  here¬ 
after),  and  illustrated  his  subject  by  exhibiting  several  diagrams  and  wax 
specimens. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Professor  McCall  for  his 
paper.  He  expressed  a  hope  that  at  some  future  period  he  might  follow 
the  above  subject,  and  introduce  “  Stringhalt”  and  “  Shiverer”  in  the  horse. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  also  passed  to  the  members  who  had  given  communi¬ 
cations,  and  to  Mr.  Dunlop  for  his  dignified  conduct  in  the  chair  when  a 
pleasant  evening  was  enjoyed.  George  Kidney,  Hon.  Sec. 
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THE  AUSTRALASIAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  announce  the  formation  of  a  Veterinary- 
Medical  Society,  under  the  above  title,  at  Melbourne,  Australia.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  established  years  ago,  as  there  has  been  the 
greatest  need  for  it.  It  now  starts  under  the  most  favourable  auspices, 
having  for  its  first  president  The  Hon.  Sir  Charles  MacMahon,  Bart.,  and 
Vice-presidents  J.  P.  Vincent,  M.R.C.V.S.,  and  Graham  Mitchell,  F.R.C.V.S., 
with  Mr.  W.  T.  Kendall,  M.R.C.V.S.,  as  Secretary,  Baron  F.  Von  Mueller, 
F.R.S.,  as  Botanist,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Macivor,  F.C.S.,  as  Chemist.  It  numbers 
seventeen  members,  and  fourteen  Honorary  Members,  nine  of  the  latter 
belonging  to  the  mother  country,  two  to  Canada,  and  two  to  the  Continent. 

This,  the  latest  addition  to  the  now  considerable  number  of  Veterinary 
Medical  Societies,  has  our  very  best  wishes  for  its  prosperity.  We  doubt 
not,  from  its  composition,  that  it  will  benefit  the  Australasian  colonies  as 
much  as  it  will  advance  Veterinary  Science  in  them,  and  promote  good  feel¬ 
ing  and  a  generous  professional  spirit  among  our  colleagues  in  that  great 
land  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  which  we  are  proud  to  claim  as  a 
cherished  section  of  the  mighty  empire  of  Britain. 


BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Public  Health  Section  of  the  Association  met  at  Cambridge,  on  August 
13th,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Acland,  F.R.S.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Medicine  at  Oxford  University,  when  there  was  a  discussion  on  the  question 
as  to  what  diseases  are  communicable  to  man  from  diseased  animals  used 
as  food. 

Mr.  Vacher  (Birkenhead),  in  opening  this  discussion,  desired  to  draw 
attention  to  the  exact  words  in  which  the  subject  was  stated — What  diseases 
were  communicable  (able  to  be  communicated)  to  man  from  diseased  animals 
when  used  as  food.  This,  it  was  pointed  out,  was  altogether  a  different  topic 
from  that  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Health  Section  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  two  years  ago — viz.,  “  the  diseases  of  animals  rendering  them  unfit  for 
food.’’  The  one  was  a  question  of  judgment,  of  expediency,  of  relative  fit; 
ness  or  unfitness  ;  the  other,  a  question  of  fact,  pure  and  simple.  It  was 
well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  as  it  would  tend  to  hold  speakers  to  the  matter 
before  the  Section.  If  exception  were  made  in  respect  of  diseases  known 
by  the  presence  of  cestoid  or  nematoid  parasites,  it  was  surprising  how  few 
animal  diseases,  ordinarily  met  with  or  likely  to  occur,  were  even  suspected 
of  being  cornmunicable  to  man.  The  case  against  meat  infected  with  en¬ 
cysted  parasites  was  so  clearly  proved,  there  was  no  object  to  be  gained  in 
debating  it.  With  this  exception,  the  only  animal  diseases  there  was  at 
present,  or  had  been,  ground  for  regarding  as  transmissible  to  man  through 
ingested  meat  were  : — i.  Cattle-plague  ;  2.  Swine-typhoid  ;  3.  Epizootic 
Pleuro-pneumonia  ;  4.  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  ;  5.  Anthrax  and  Anthracoid 
diseases;  6.  Erysipelas  ;  and  7*  Tuberculosis,  i.  Cattle-plague  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  transmissible,  because  of  the  supposed  resemblance  between 
It  and  Enteric  F ever.  In  both  diseases  one  of  the  more  prominent  symptoms 
was  Diarrhoea,  and  in  both,  conspicuous  pathological  lesions  were  found  in 
the  small  intestine,  especially  in  Beyer’s  patches.  When,  however,  Murchi¬ 
son,  Gamgee,  and.  others  showed  that  the  resemblance  was  only  in  appear- 
^ce,  the  transmission  of  the  disease  to  man  was  discredited.  Nor  was 
Enteric  Fever  the  only  human  malady  to  which  Cattle-plague  was  thought 
to  be  related.  So  recently  as  1865,  Dr.  Murchison  published  a  paper 
arguing  in  favour  of  the  ancient  theory  that  Cattle-plague  was  Small-pox  ; 
and  it  had  been  also  compared  to  human  Typhus,  Scarlet  Fever,  Erysipelas 
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Influenza,  and  Dysentery.  All  these  theories  as  to  kinship  between  the 
epizootic  and  specific  human  diseases  were  now  abandoned,  and  those  who 
still  maintained  the  communicability  of  the  disease,  held  that  it  communicated 
itself.  A  few  instances  were  on  record  where  a  human  being,  after  acci¬ 
dental  inoculation  with  fluids  from  a  diseased  carcase,  had  shown  a  vesicle  or 
other  symptoms  different  from  those  of  ordinary  Pyaemia.  Still  the  possibility 
of  conveying  even  this  mild  form  of  the  disease  to  the  eaters  of  infected  meat 
was  not  supported  by  a  single  recorded  instance  ;  yet  experiments,  whether 
such  food  would  convey  infection,  must  have  been  tried  millions  of  times,  as 
was  obvious  from  the  accounts  of  great  epizootics  which  had  appeared  from 
time  to  time  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  2.  Swine-typhoid,  like  the 
disease  last  referred  to,  was  also  at  one  time  considered  variolous  ;  like  it,  it 
was  confounded  with  Scarletina,  and  like  it  was  also  pronounced  to  be  the 
exact  counterpart  of  Enteric  Fever  in  man.  Dr.  W.  Budd,  Professor  Simonds, 
and  more  recently  Mr.  J.  Wortley  Axe,  had  written  in  support  of  this  theory  ; 
and,  as  a  result,  for  years  precautions  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease 
to  man  were  thought  necessary,  and  taken.  Finally,  by  way  of  adding  one 
more  to  the  many  misleading  doctrines  already  current  with  reference  to  this 
disease,  Fleming  had  given  sanction  to  the  old  views  of  Reynal  and  Roll, 
and  classed  Pig-typhoid  with  Anthracoid  diseases.  The  various  views  thus 
put  forward  as  to  Pig-typhoid  being  the  precise  pathological  equivalent  of 
certain  specific  human  diseases  had  one  by  one  been  abandoned  ;  and  in 
surrendering  the  theory  that  Pig-typhoid  was  kin  to  human  disease,  the  dread 
of  being  specifically  infected  by  infected  swine  had  been  also  surrendered. 
Now,  if  the  sale  of  such  meat  was  stopped,  it  was  because  it  was  altered  in 
quality,  and  diminished  in  nutritive  value,  etc.,  and  not  from  any  fear  of 
Typhoid  Fever  being  communicated  to  man.  3.  Epizootic  Pleuro-pneumonia, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  a  distinctly  contagious  febrile  disease,  had  been  generally 
regarded  as  tainting  the  whole  carcase  of  the  animal  affected,  and  warranting 
its  exclusion  from  the  meat-market.  Probably  this  flesh  was  rightly  con¬ 
demned,  but  the  statement  that  it  could  communicate  disease  to  the  consumer 
rested  on  very  slender  testimony.  Slaughtermen  and  knackers  had  suffered 
from  a  kind  of  Pyaemia  after  preparing  carcases  affected  with  this  dise  ase, 
but  such  cases  were  examples  of  blood-poisoning  (not  necessarily  specific)  by 
inoculation.  The  only  direct  evidence  of  disease  being  communicated  by 
the  ingestion  of  nieat  thus  tainted  was  from  Livingstone,  Letheby,  and 
Gamgee.  And  in  these  records  of  transmission  of  disease  it  was  not  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  or  its  analogue  which  was  set  up,  but  Anthrax  in  two  instances, 
and  a  sort  of  toxic  Colic  in  the  other.  On  the  side  of  the  harmlessness  of 
flesh  thus  tainted,  there  was  the  testimony  of  Reynal  and  Loiset,  beside  the 
Alfort  experiments  conducted  in  1868-69,  when  cattle  were  fed  on  portions  of 
diseased  lung,  and  made  to  drink  the  .fluid  from  diseased  plurae,  and  yet 
remained  perfectly  healthy.  4.  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  had  been  defined  as 
“  a  contagious  eruptive  fever,  affecting  all  warm-blooded  animals  and  attack¬ 
ing  man  ;  ”  and  the  whole  history  of  the  disease  during  the  long  period  it 
had  been  prevalent  on  the  Continent,  and  during  the  last  forty  years  in  which 
this  country  had  suffered  so  much  from  it,  showed  that  this  was  indeed  a 
disease  upon  man  and  beasts.  “  The  communication  of  the  disease  to  man,” 
said  Gamgee,  “  admits  of  no  doubt.”  Raw  milk  from  infected  animals  used 
as  food  had  frequently  transmitted  the  malady  ;  and  it  had  been  conveyed 
also  by  inoculation.  Wherever  else  the  contagion  rested,  it  was  undoubtedly 
contained  in  the  lymph  from  the  vesicles  ;  and  if  imperfectly  cooked  meat 
from  an  infected  animal  were  eaten,  it  would,  undoubtedly,  place  the  con¬ 
sumers  within  reach  of  infection.  5.  Under  the  term  Anthrax  so  many 
diseases  had  been  included,  that  the  word  no  longer  conveyed  a  definite  idea. 
There  appeared  to  be  three  tolerably  distinct  diseases  coming  under  this  head 
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— they  were  Splenic  Fever  {Milzbrand,  Sang  de  rate)^  malignant  pustule 
{Karhunkelkrankheit)^  and  carbuncular  Erysipelas  {Milzbrand-Einphysem). 
The  two  first  of  these  diseases  were  undoubtedly  charbon.  The  other 
appeared  to  be  the  disease  lately  investigated  by  MM.  Arloing,  Cornevin, 
and  Thomas,  and  said  to  be  due  to  an  organism  peculiar  to  the  disease  and 
different  from  that  found  in  sang  de  rate.  The  only  way  of  ascertaining 
definitely  if  a  carcase  was  the  subject  of  Anthrax  or  Splenic  Fever,  was  by 
instituting  a  search  for  the  bacillus  anthracis.  As  it  was  ordinarily  of  the  - 
length  of  the  diameter  of  a  blood-corpuscle,  and  often  much  longer,  it  did 
not  require  a  high  power  to  discover  it.  It  was  unnecessary  to  say  much  on 
the  facility  with  which  the  disease  could  be  communicated.  Experiment 
showed  that  it  could  be  as  readily  conveyed  by  food  as  in  any  other  way.  If 
any  food  contained  live  bacilli  or  their  spores,  the  consumer  was  in  peril  ; 
and  the  tenacity  of  life  of  these  spores  was  so  great,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  assign  a  limit  to  it.  6.  In  respect  of  Erysipelas,  the  communicability  of 
this  disease  to  man  from  infected  food,  though  exceedingly  probable,  was 
scarcely  capable  of  direct  proof.  In  the  first  place,  the  malady  was  quite  as 
common  in  man  as  in  animals  ;  and  secondly,  it  occupied  such  a  unique 
position  between  general  and  local  diseases,  specific  and  simple  diseases, 
that  when  it  occurred  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  a  contagion  had  been 
inserted  or  otherwise  come  into  existence.  However,  Erysipelas,  sthenic  or 
asthenic  in  type,  was  so  often  met  with,  in  sheep  and  pigs  especially,  that  the 
possibility  of  its  conveying  a  specific  infection  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Flesh  scarcely  showing  physical  signs  of  disease  might  be  actively  infective, 
research  having  shown  that  the  visible  line  of  extension  in  Erysipelas  was 
always  pioneered  by  Bacteria  in  the  lymphatics,  the  organisms  being  identical 
with  those  found  in  the  sensibly  affected  parts.  Tuberculosis  of  animals, 
better  known  as  Perlsucht  from  the  general  rounded  shape  of  the  deposits 
found,  must  not  be  too  readily  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  human  Tubercu¬ 
losis.  Animals  affected  with  it  did  not,  as  a  rule,  show  signs  of  wasting,  and 
the  morbid  appearances  had  no  great  resemblance  to  those  noticed  in  Phthisis 
as  it  occurred  in  the  human  subject  ;  however,  the  microscopic  characters 
distinguishing  true  tubercle  were  present.  Perlsucht  had  been  long  ago 
supposed  to  be  Syphilis  and  to  transmit  this  disease,  and  the  sale  of  the 
flesh  of  affected  animals  was  not  permitted  in  consequence.  More  recently, 
Virchow  had  classed  it  with  Sarcoma,  owing  to  the  similarity  between  the 
giant-cells  and  myeloid  multinuclear  cells.  It  was  only  of  late  years  that  the 
disease  had  been  charged  with  conveying  tubercle  to  the  consumers  of  milk 
or  flesh  from  tainted  animals.  A  well-marked  distinction  between  the  human 
and  bovine  disease  was,  that  the  matter  of  the  first  was  deposited  in  the 
glands  and  in  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs,  while  the  matter  of  the  second  was 
deposited  in  the  subserous  and  interlobular  connective  tissue.  Even  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  unity  of  the  bovine  and  human  diseases  were  proved,  the 
communicability  of  the  disease  from  dead  oxen  to  man  would  not  follow. 
Feeding  animals  with  deposits  and  glands  from  diseased  animals  resulted  in 
setting  up  various  lesions  more  or  less  resembling  tubercle  in  the  herbivora, 
while  the  carnivora^ remained  uninjured.  Such  indirect  evidence  had  really 

little  bearing  upon  the  point  at  issue,  and  direct  evidence  of  the  bovine 
disease  having  been  communicated  was  wanting.  Dr.  Creighton  had  lately 
published  some  notes  of  eight  cases  of  a  variety  of  tubercular  disease  in  man 
which  very  closely  resembled  the  Perlstccht ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  that 
any  of  the  subjects  affected  had  consumed  infected  flesh.  Of  the  seven 
diseases  referred  to,  Mr.  Vacher  thus  held  that  but  two,  Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease,  and  Anthrax,  can  as  yet  be  pronounced  communicable  to  man  by 
ingested  flesh.  The  remaining  five  he  did  not  regard  as  innocuous,  but  merely 
submitted  that  at  present  their  communicability  remained  unproved. 
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Mr.  Fleming,  Army  Veterinary  Inspector,  who  was  specially  requested  by 
the  President  to  speak  on  this  subject,  reviewed  the  evidence  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  Mr.  Vacher  as  to  the  effects  of  the  flesh  of  diseased  animals  on  the 
public  health.  He  pointed  out  that  from  his  own  experience  and  that  of 
others,  there  appeared  to  be  no  danger  in  consuming  the  flesh  of  animals 
affected  with  Rinderpest,  contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia,  and  Foot-and- 
Mouth  Disease,  though  the  milk  of  the  latter  might  convey  the  malady.  He 
adduced  instances  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  Mr.  Vacher,  he  observed,  had 
rather  confused  his  subject,  and  had  omitted  some  diseases  which  rendered 
the  flesh  of  animals  dangerous — especially  Septic  and  Parturient  Fever  in 
cows  and  other  creatures,  and  Glanders  in  solipeds.  He  warmly  urged 
the  necessity  for  Chairs  of  Comparative  Pathology  being  instituted  in  our 
Universities,  and  alluded  to  the  efforts  continually  made  by  Dr.  Acland  to 
accomplish  that  object. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Fleming  on  “  Bovine  Tuberculosis  in 
Relation  to  the  Public  Health.”  For  many  years  Mr.  Fleming’s  attention 
had  been  directed  to  bovine  Tuberculosis,  and  he  had  suspected  its  con¬ 
tagiousness  a  long  time  before  Villemin  experimentally  demonstrated  its 
inoculability.  The  results  of  his  experiments  were  verified  by  others  ;  and 
Gerlach,  Chauveau,  Colin,  and  many  more  showed,  in  addition,  that  it  could 
be  transmitted  by  the  ingestion  of  the  flesh  and  milk,  as  well  as  tuberculous 
matter,  from  diseased  cattle.  In  1874,  Mr.  Fleming  published  a  paper  on 
the  malady  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review^  pointing 
out  the  evidence  in  favour  of  its  transmissibility,  and  the  serious  nature  of 
the  disorder  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  In  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science 
a7td  Police j  published  in  1875,  it  was  included  as  a  malady  which  should  be 
brought  under  legislative  control ;  and  on  several  recent  occasions  he  had 
urged  the  necessity  for  its  being  recognised  as  a  most  dangerous  disease,  so 
far  as  the  public  health  was  concerned.  No  disease  of  animals  more 
deserved  attention  than  this,  because  of  the  grave  danger  the  public  incurred 
through  consuming  the  flesh  and  milk  of  tuberculous  cattle.  There  were  no 
means  of  arriving  at  any  conclusions  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  disease 
prevailed  among  bovines  in  this  country,  as  there  was  no  sanitary  inspection 
of  cowsheds  or  slaughter-houses  ;  but  it  appeared  to  be  largely  on  the 
increase,  especially  among  the  higher-bred  stock,  and  was  well  known  to  all 
who  had  to  do  with  cattle.  On  the  Continent,  it  was  estimated  that  from 
one  to  five  per  cent,  of  all  cattle  were  tuberculous.  The  inoculability  of  Tuber¬ 
culosis  could  not  be  a  matter  for  dispute  ;  and  that  the  malady  could  be 
produced  by  feeding  with  tubercular  matter,  or  the  flesh  or  milk  of  diseased 
cattle,  was  equally  proved  by  experiment.  Those  experiments  which  demon¬ 
strated  that  milk  was  viruliferous  were  very  striking,  and  particularly  the 
experiments’of  Bollinger,  Toussaint,  and  Puech  ;  generalised  Tuberculosis 
being  surely  and  easily  produced  in  pigs,  rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs,  by  the 
ingestion  of  raw  milk.  There  was  also  evidence  to  show  that  cooked  milk 
might  also  be  infective.  The  juice  of  flesh  from  a  tuberculous  cow  had 
produced  the  disease  in  a  pig  when  injected  subcutaneously ;  and  a  few 
drops  of  blood  from  a  man  affected  with  Tuberculosis,  when  injected  beneath 
the  skin  of  a  young  pig,  caused  local  and  general  Tuberculosis.  The  last 
experiment  was  most  important  when  considering  the  question  of  animal 
vaccination,  in  which  calves  v/ere  used  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vaccine 
virus.  Accidental  infection  of  calves  and  pigs  was  far  from  rare  ;  indeed, 
Mr.  Fleming  attributed  the  existence  and  spread  of  the  malady  to  calves 
being  suckled  by  phthisical  cows.  The  accidental  infection  of  people  might 
be  frequent.  A  disorder  which  caused  one-fifth  of  the  general  mortality 
demanded  earnest  investigation,  and  the  adoption  of  every  possible  precau¬ 
tion.  It  was  not  improbable  that  infantile  Diarrhoea,  Scrofula,  and  Tuber- 
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culosis  might  to  some,  if  not  to  a  large  extent,  be  attributed  to  the  existence 
of  this  bovine  disorder.  The  existence  of  Tuberculosis  among  cattle  should 
lead  to  prompt  measures  for  its  suppression.  Diseased  cattle  should  not  be 
bred  from,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  dangerous  to  other  animals.  The 
milk  of  tuberculous  cows  should  invariably  be  condemned,  as  it  was  not  only 
very  poor  in  quality,  but  was  highly  dangerous.  All  cattle  yielding  milk 
should  be  carefully  inspected,  and  the  early  symptoms  of  the  malady 
thoroughly  studied,  as  its  detection  in  the  early  stages  was  often  difficult. 
Town-dairies  ought  to  be  specially  watched,  as  in  them  the  disease  was 
most  common.  The  flesh  of  all  animals  affected  with  Tuberculosis  should  be 
condemned  and  destroyed.  Public  abattoirs  ought  to  be  instituted  every¬ 
where  ;  and  all  animals  sent  to  them,  as  well  as  all  carcases  about  to  be 
issued  from  them  for  food,  should  be  certified  by  a  competent  inspector  as 
innocuous. 

The  President  said  he  should  be  compelled  to  leave  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Section  would  now  permit  him  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  which  had  been  engaging  attention.  It  was  not  with¬ 
out  intention  that  Mr.  Fleming  was  requested  to  follow  Mr.  Vacher.  It  was 
of  great  importance  that  it  should  be  clearly  understood  by  the  public,  as  it 
was  by  scientific  men,  that  the  study  of  the  pathology  of  domestic  animals 
could  not  be  wholly  or  properly  separated  from  that  of  man,  and  vice  versa. 
Any  one  who  heard,  or  who  would  read,  Mr.  Vacher’s  and  Mr.  Fleming’s 
remarks  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  those  contained  in  various  of  Mr.  Simon’s 
Reports,  in  the  American  National  Health  Reports,  and  in  numerous  original 
works,  would  be  entirely  convinced  of  this.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he 
(Dr.  Acland)  had  long  urged  the  formation  of  a  well-endowed  Chair  in 
Oxford  of  General  and  Comparative  Pathology,  one  that  should  systemati¬ 
cally  treat  of  all  that  was  established,  and  new,  in  regard  to  animal  diseases ; 
and  should  carry  on  researches  therein.  Oxford,  being  in  the  centre  of  an 
agricultural  district,  would  be  in  some  respects  a  very  suitable  locality.  He 
dared  say  that  some  members  of  the  Section  had  been  present  at  the  address 
which  had  been  delivered  that  morning  by  Dr.  Michael  Foster,  on  the  insep¬ 
arable  relations  of  physiology  to  general  pathology.  Dr.  Foster  did  not  get 
over  the  whole  ground,  for,  in  addition  to  those  points  which  had  been  allu¬ 
ded  to,  there  was  the  general  question  of  comparative  pathology.  He  would 
now  venture  to  say  that  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  discussion  which 
had  taken  place  that  day  had  occurred  in  any  of  the  Sections,  because  the 
scientific  subjects  which  had  been  discussed  affected  the  whole  human  race. 
In  the  paper  by  Dr.  Foster,  they  heard  that  physiology  and  pathology  were 
one,  and  his  remarks  confirmed  what  he  (the  President)  had  repeatedly 
pointed  out  for  many  years  past,  that  the  anatomical  and  physiological 
teaching  at  Oxford  would  be  incomplete  without  the  elements  of  general 
pathological  science,  in  the  sense  just  now  explained ;  and  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  the  tendencies  to  decay  and  death  were  just  as  much  an  integral 
part  of  the  living  economy  as  were  development,  growth,  and  maturity.  The 
Chairs  of  Physiology,  Comparative  National  Health,  and  General  Compara¬ 
tive  Pa:thology,  with  proper  laboratories  and  appliances,  were  all  needed  in 
the  present  day  for  the  biological  series,  and  even  then  they  were  inadequate 
to  the  vastness  of  subjects  involved.  Pathology  was  merely  a  disturbance  of 
the  healthy  functions,  and  the  proposition  concerning  disease  amongst  human 
beings  applied  to  animals.  He  would  not  presume  to  discuss  the  questions 
which  had  been  raised  as  to  the  possible  spread  of  Tuberculosis.  About  this, 
they  were  only  in  their  infancy  ;  they  were  just  learning  to  talk  about  it,  and 
to  mark,  and  to  observe,  by  means  of  the  wonderful  progress  in  the  field  of 
research  ;  and,  in  this  connection,  he  would  say  that  they  had  many  opporr 
tunities,  through  their  medical  officers  of  health,  of  founding  a  great  sanitary 
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science  for  the  human  species.  He  cordially  endorsed  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Fleming  as  to  the  importance  of  Government  understanding  this  subject. 
And  Government  would  come  to  understand  it  if  they  went  on  steadily 
working  together  in  their  several  departments,  harmoniously  and  without 
exaggeration,  for  nothing  repelled  the  public  man  so  much  or  so  quickly  as 
exaggeration.  In  his  concluding  remarks,  the  President  suggested  that,  as 
it  would  be  idle  for  them  to  come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  subject,  they  should 
continue  the  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  in 
London  next  year.  If  the  subject  of  comparative  pathology  were  not  already 
entered  on  the  programme,  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  bring  that  end  about. 

Dr.  Vacher,  Mr.  Fleming,  and  others  cordially  concurred  in  these 
opinions. 

Dr.  Bond  moved  that  the  Section  tender  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Acland  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  presided  over  their  delibera¬ 
tions. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  Dr.  Acland  returned  thanks. 

On  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Armistead,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Francis 
Bond,  of  Gloucester. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Syson  (Huntingdon)  continued  the  discussion. 

Dr.  Cameron  (Dublin)  saidhe  did  not  suppose  that  any  medical  officer  of 
health  had  had  more  opportunities  of  observing  the  contagious  form  of  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  in  cows  than  he.  For  twelve  or  fourteen  years  there  had  been 
an  admirable  system  of  slaughter-house  inspection  in  Dublin.  Four  con¬ 
stables  were  expressly  engaged  in  that  duty.  He  had  examined  from  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  carcases  each  year  for  many  years  past,  and  he  had 
been  the  means  of  sending  many  persons  to  prison.  He  did  not  agree  with 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Fleming  in  reference  to  the  danger  of  man  from  eating 
the  food  of  cattle  known  to  have  been  afflicted  with  Rinderpest.  Because 
they  had  no  knowledge  that  dangerous  results  ensued,  they  should  not  allow 
the  meat  to  enter  the  market.  A  well  of  water  was  known  to  be  in  an  un¬ 
sanitary  condition,  or  the  air  in  certain  tenements  was  known  to  be  unhealthy, 
and  yet  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  were  quite  healthy.  Were  the 
authorities,  therefore,  to  allow  the  unhealthy  conditions  to  continue  ?  He 
should  certainly  say.  No.  If,  therefore,  an  animal  were  known  to  be  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  Pleuro-pneumonia,  its  lungs  increased  in  weight  some¬ 
times  four  or  five  times,  and  if  these  were  charged  with  pus,  how  could  the 
mass  of  that  animal’s  body  be  in  a  healthy  state  ?  He  had  abundance  of 
evidence  that  bad  results  ensued  from  the  consumption  of  this  food.  The 
poorer  classes  in  Dublin  read  the  papers,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  a 
person  had  been  prosecuted  for  having  the  carcase  of  a  diseased  animal  in 
his  possession,  they  came  to  him  and  complained  that  they  had  bought 
meat  from  this  particular  person,  and  that  they  had  afterwards  been  unwell. 
He  had  had  so  many  opportunities  of  observing  animals  affected  with  that 
disease,  that  he  could  diagnose  it  almost  at  once.  He  would  like  to  know 
the  medical  man  who  would  use  such  diseased  flesh  although  he  declared  it 
to  be  wholesome.  At  the  present  moment,  the  guardians  of  the  poor  in 
Dublin,  notwithstanding  that  they  could  buy  this  flesh  cheap,  would  not  give 
it  to  the  paupers.  If  they  did,  and  the  paupers  knew  of  it,  an  insurrection 
i  would  be  the  result.  If  these  carcases  were  sold  for  what  they  really  were, 

I  and  if  they  were  not  really  bad,  he  would  not  interpose  ;  but  it  was  not  right 
I  that  they  should  be  sold  as  presumably  good. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hogg  (London)  said  that  so  long  as  they  knew  that  there  was 
a  predisposition  on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the  population  to  take 
disease  from  eating  the  food  of  these  animals,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
i  officers  of  health  to  prevent  the  sale  of  that  food.  That,  he  thought,  was  the 
!  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  question.  Then  as  to  the  examination  of  milk, 
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he  had  to  state  that  the  dairy  officer  in  London  had  power  to  condemn  the 
sale  of  milk. 

Dr.  E.  HauCxHTON  (TJpper  Norwood)  asked  whether,  in  the  event  of  the 
new  “calf-lymph  ”  being  supplied  bv  the  Government  for  public  vaccination, 
the  flesh  of  calves  used  for  this  purpose  would  be  sold  as  food  ?  His  reason 
for  asking  the  question  was,  that  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  in  an  article  in  the 
JMmeteenth  Century^  had  publicly  stated  his  opinion  that  a  calf  after  having 
been  variolated  in  sixty  places  on  its  shaven  abdomen,  “  might  be  returned 
to  the  butcher  none  the  worse  for  what  it  had  undergone.”  He  was  sure 
that  the  public  would  form  their  own  opinion  about  this,  as  they  had  already 
done  when  the  same  thing  was  first  tried  by  Dr.  Blanc  on  his  return  from 
Abyssinia.  His  experiments  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  unprofitable¬ 
ness  of  the  transaction,  as  the  butchers,  after  awhile,  found  that  they  could 
not  sell  the  calves  as  food — for  the  people  had  found  out  that  variolous 
matter  had  been  used  in  order  to  obtain  the  vaccine  lymph,  which  he  was 
daily  sending  all  over  the  country.  It  might  be  a  question  how  much  or  how 
little  injury  would  be  done  by  the  public  sale  of  the  flesh  of  these  animals  ; 
but  the  public  had  a  right  to  know  the  facts  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
experiment  of  introducing  “  vaccine  lymph  ”  from  this  source  would  be 
brought  to  an  abrupt  close  by  the  public  entirely  declining  to  buy  meat  which 
had  been  previously  used  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Ceely  (Aylesbury)  said  that  cows  used  for  the  transmission  of  vaccine 
were  constantly  sold,  and  he  believed  them  to  be  perfectly  good.  He  could 
corroborate  Mr.  Fleming’s  remark  about  the  flesh  of  animals  killed  for 
Rinderpest.  He  had  eaten  such  flesh. 

Dr.  Drysdale  (London)  said,  with  respect  to  the  communication  of 
Tuberculosis  from  the  lower  animals  to  man,  that  he  would  very  much  ques¬ 
tion  the  fact.  From  his  own  observation  in  a  consumption  hospital  in 
London,  he  did  not  think  it  was  very  probable,  because,  if  it  were  the  case, 
how  many  of  their  children  might  they  expect  to  find  afflicted  with  Tubercu¬ 
losis  if  the  statement  were  true  that  the  disease  could  be  communicated 
through  the  milk  ?  He  wished  that  this  point  might  be  thoroughly  cleared 
up,  because  it  was  frightening  everybody. 

Dr.  Stewart  thought  a  Committee  of  the  Association  should  be  appointed 
to  take  up  this  matter  and  follow  it  out. 

Mr.  Fleming  remarked  that  it  was  far  from  his  intention  or  wish  that  the 
public  should  be  fed  on  diseased  flesh,  and  the  remarks  that  had  been  made 
proved  that  he  was  in  the  v/rong  rather  than  otherwise  about  Tuberculosis. 
He,  however,  had  given  his  opinion  on  the  facts  which  had  been  brought  under 
his  own  observation.  He  did  not  say  that  the  flesh  of  animals  which  had 
suffered  from  Pleuro-pneumonia  should  be  given  to  the  public  without 
their  knowledge  that  it  was  diseased  ;  but  there  was  no  direct  evidence  that 
disease  was  the  result  of  its  consumption.  However,  the  flesh  of  such  an 
animal  could  not  have  such  nutritive  properties  as  the  flesh  of  a  healthy 
animal.  This  he  would  say,  that  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
animals  had  been  slaughtered  and  sold  for  food  which  were  in  this  condition. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  following  resolution  : — “That,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Section,  the  subject  of  the  communicability  of  disease  to  man 
by  animals  used  by  him  as  food  urgently  demands  careful  inquiry,  both  in 
regard  to  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge  thereon,  and  to  the  legislation 
which  is  desirable  in  connection  therewith  ;  and  that  the  Committee  of 
Council  of  the  Association  be  invited  to  appoint  a  Committee  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reporting  on  this  matter.” 

Dr.  Cameron  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 
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Gazette,  September  28th. 

Veterinary  Department. — Veterinary  Surgeon  on  probation,  George 
Aitken,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

Gazette,  October  15th. 

1ST  Life  Guards. — Veterinary  Surgeon,  First  Class,  F.  Walker,  from  the 
7th  Hussars,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon,  vice  Veterinary  Surgeon,  First  Class, 
M.  Mence,  retired  on  half-pay. 

Veterinary  Department. — Veterinary  Surgeon,  First  Class,  J.  Ham¬ 
mond,  from  the  Royal  Artillery,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon,  First  Class. 


©fiituaiB. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  Pitcher,  M.R.C.V.S., 
Royal  Horse  Artillery,  which  melancholy  event  took  place  at  Brighton  on 
October  ist.  Mr.  Pitcher  was  on  half-pay  through  illness,  and  had  been  in 
bad  health  for  a  long  time.  He  was  only  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and 
graduated  in  1866. 

The  decease  is  also  announced  of  John  Bennett,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Stony  Strat¬ 
ford,  Bucks,  who  graduated  in  1812.  Mr.  Bennett  has  been  entered  on  the 
Register  for  some  years  as  “  the  father  of  the  profession.” 

On  October  15th,  another  of  our  senior  members  departed  this  life,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Edmund  Charles,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Clarges  Street,  Mayfair,  a 
graduate  of  1830. 


antf 

Influenza  in  the  United  States. — A  visitation  of  the  Influenza,  or 
“epizooty,”  which  passed  over  the  United  States  a  few  years  ago,  has  again 
come  upon  that  country.  It  made  its  first  appearance  in  Boston,  and  after¬ 
wards  spread  to  Albany,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  adjacent  towns.  The 
disease  is  reported  to  be  of  a  mild  type  ;  coughing  and  bronchial  disturbance 
incapacitating  the  horse  for  labour,  but  not  as  yet  showing  any  dangerous 
symptoms.  This  “  epizootic  wave  ”  is  expected  to  extend  over  the  country 
as  the  preceding  wave  did. 

Imposition  in  Australia. — At  the  Melbourne  District  Court,  on  August 
2nd,  before  Mr.  Call,  P.M.,  James  Leith  and  John  R.  Miscamble,  described 
as  veterinary  surgeons,  were  summoned  for  illegally  selling  poisons.  The 
prosecutions  were  taken  at  the  instance  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of 
Victoria,  for  whom  Mr.  Dan.  Wilkie  appeared,  and  stated  that  public  at¬ 
tention  had  been  lately  drawn  to  the  great  number  of  deaths  from  poison, 
and  as  it  was  known  that  there  were  numbers  of  persons  selling  without  the 
slightest  restriction,  the  society,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  had  taken  the 
matter  in  hand.  It  was  shown  in  evidence  that  arsenic  and  tartar  emetic 
had  been  sold,  and  that  none  of  the  requirements  of  the  Act  as  to  registration 
or  labelling  had  been  complied  with,  and  the  defendants,  although  styling 
themselves  veterinary  surgeons,  had  no  legal  qualification.  The  evidence  of 
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the  person  who  purchased  the  articles,  and  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Blackett,  who  ana¬ 
lysed  them,  being  taken,  the  Bench  fined  the  defendants  is.,  with  ^3  3s.  costs, 
at  the  same  time  intimating  that  any  future  cases  would  be  severely  dealt 
with.  Mr.  Wilkie  drew  the  attention  of  the  Bench  to  the  smallness  of  the 
costs  allowed.  He  thought  that  it  was  only  fair  that  as  the  prosecution  had 
been  taken  on  public  grounds,  the  society  should  not  be  losers. 

Atmospheric  Electricity  in  the  Sahara. — In  some  tropical  countries 
the  electrical  phenomena  of  the  lowest  atmospheric  layer  are  much  more 
marked  than  in  temperate  climates.  Some  interesting  facts  in  this  connection 
have  been  lately  given  by  M.  Amatfrom  experiment  in  the  Northern  Sahara. 
Without  insulating  himself  from  the  ground,  he  could  often  get  long  sparks 
'(o‘05  in.  to  o’o7  in.)  by  simply  passing  a  pocket  comb  through  his  hair  or 
beard.  This  succeeded  best  in  dry,  hot  weather,  on  return  from  a  long  ex¬ 
cursion  over  arid  plains,  the  most  favourable  time  being  in  the  evening  from 
7  to  9  o’clock.  Some  lower  animals,  and  especially  horses,  present  electric 
phenomena  still  more  strikingly.  On  hot  summer  days,  one  sees  on  Arab 
horses  long  hairs  diverging  from  the  middle  of  the  tail.  Caressing  the  tail 
with  the  hand,  a  number  of  crackling  sounds  are  heard,  and  if  it  be  in  dark¬ 
ness,  sparks  are  seen.  The  electricity  liberated  by  the  tails  of  horses  M. 
Amat  finds  to  be  positive.  Man,  in  direct  communication  with  the  ground, 
does  not  show  such  an  accumulation  of  the  electric  fluid  as  the  horse  does, 
and  friction  is  necessary  to  develop  it.  The  horn  of  the  horses’  hoofs  seems 
to  act  as  an  insulator. 

The  Transmissibility  of  Tuberculosis.— Dr.  Cullimore  has  the 
following  observations  in  the  British  Medical  Jotirnal^  with  reference  to  the 
transmissibility  of  human  Tuberculosis  to  animals.  “About  six  years  ago, 
when  I  was  acting  as  Residency  Surgeon  at  Mandalay,  a  Bengalee  servant, 
suffering  from  advanced  pulmonary  consumption,  with  copious  expectoration, 
came  under  my  notice.  One  of  my  dogs — a  pariah — developing  his  natural 
talents  as  a  scavenger,  was,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  in  the  habit  of  fre¬ 
quently  visiting  the  house  of  the  sick  man,  and  lapping  up  the  expectorated 
matter.  How  long  this  had  been  going  on  I  cannot  with  certainty  say  ;  but 
a  few  days  after  the  death  of  the  man  the  dog  appeared  out  of  sorts,  refused 
his  food,  rapidly  emaciated,  had  a  cough  which  increased  quickly  in  severity, 
and  was  attended  later  on  with  a  tenacious  and  glairy  discharge  from  the 
niouth  and  nose.  The  stethoscope  detected  moist  rales  with  rhonchus  and 
sibilus  over  a  greater  part  of  the  chest.  These  symptoms  continued  to  grow 
worse  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  convulsive  fits  of  about  five  minutes’ 
duration,  and  occurring  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  made  their 
appearance.  These  fits  were  of  an  epileptiform  or  tetanic  character.  The 
poor  animal  moaned  a  good  deal  and  appeared  in  great  pain,  as  he  lay  on 
his  back  reeling  and  kicking  about.  On  the  second  day  from  the  com- 
rnencement  of  the  fits,  and  about  the  twelfth  from  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  there  being  but  little  hope  of  recovery,  a  large  dose  of  prussic  acid 
was  given,  which  speedily  proved  fatal.  The  post-mortem  inspection  was 
limited  to  the  contents  of  the  skull  and  the  chest,  as  these  were  the  parts 
supposed  to  be  more  prominently  diseased,  and  in  both  were  found  lesions 
to  account  for  the  symptoms  during  life,  and  their  probable  cause.  Both 
pleurm  were  adherent,  the  adhesions  being  recent ;  and  the  lungs  were 
studded  with  softened  patches,  in  varying  stages  of  caseous  degeneration, 
many  of  thern  containing  muco-purulent  matter,,  with  which  the  minute  and 
larger  bronchi  were  also  clogged.  I  did  not  notice  the  state  of  the  bronchial 
glands.  The  brain  did  not  show  much  signs  of  disease,  and  nothing  similar 
to  what  existed  in  the  lung.  The  membranes  appeared  thickened  and  con¬ 
gested,  and  on  cutting  them  a  good  deal  of  serum  exuded  ;  there  were  no 
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tubercular  or  cheesy  deposits  ;  the  whole  mass  was  uniform,  and  appeared 
softish,  but  I  had  no  previous  experience  of  the  canine  brain,  and  cannot 
speak  with  certainty. 

“  Re7narks. — This  case  shows  that  the  lung  of  the  dog  is  rapidly  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  the  materies  morbi  of  tubercular  lung-disease,  even  when 
introduced  into  the  system  via  the  stomach,  which,  according  to  Von 
Cohnheim,  is  the  slowest  and  least  effectual  mode  of  introduction  ;  and  it  is 
the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  he  also  states  that  dogs  show  little  suscepti¬ 
bility,  while  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  have  it  in  a  remarkable  degree.  As 
European  dogs  are  liable  to  degenerate  in  the  tropics,  and  become  a  easy 
prey  to  disease,  I  may  say  that  this  dog  was  a  native,  had  previously 
enjoyed  good  health,  and,  as  the  weather  was  not  cold,  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  acute  affection  was  due  to  any  other  cause  than  contagion — 
the  tubercular  virus  being  fresh,  arud  therefore  in  the  state  of  greatest  activity 
or  supposed  vitality.  I  regret  that  I  failed  to  examine  the  contents  of  the 
abdominal-cavity,  as  it  would  have  helped  to  elucidate  the  order  of  organs 
attacked.  The  rapid  emaciation  is  suggestive  of  mesenteric  deposit  and 
disease  of  the  abdominal  glands,  and  that  such  disease,  if  not  of  an  earlier 
date,  as  the  experiments  of  Cohnheim  would  lead  us  to  believe,  was  at  all 
events  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  lung  and  pleura,  and  that  both 
were  long  antecedent  to  lesion  of  the  brain.  I  am  myself  inclined  to  think 
that  if  the  lungs  were  not  the  organs  to  suffer  first,  they  were,  judging  from 
the  extent  of  the  disease,  at  all  events  the  organs  to  suffer  very  early  and 
most  severely,  which  maybe  due  to  the  greater  facility  for  arrest  and  exposure 
which  the  anatomical  formation  of  their  capillaries  affords.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  this  case  is  somewhat  exceptional,  from  the  shortness  of  the  stage  of 
incubation,  the  comparative  less  susceptibility  of  the  animal  infected,  the 
mode  of  introduction,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  disease  set  up,  with  the 
probable  sequence  of  the  parts  attacked  :  all  of  which  must  be  set  down  to 
the  somewhat  prolonged  introduction  of  fresh  tubercular  poison  from  the 
lungs  of  a  person  in  the  last,  and  presumedly  most  contagious,  period  of 
Phthisis.  As  it  is  open  to  say  that  the  virus  may  also  have  been  inhaled,  I 
do  not  think  this  could  have  been  so  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  early  severity  of  the  lung-affection  ;  for  the  other  members  of  the  family 
escaped  hi  toto.,  and  everybody  knows  that  people  are  exposed  to  such  risks 
every  day  without  any  immediate  injurious  results.” 

A  Giant  Horse. — A  horse,  foaled  in  Ohio,  has  been  purchased  by 
Barnum  for  exhibition.  It  is  said  to  be  seven  feet  high  (twenty-one  hands), 
and  weighs  2,450  pounds— a  pretty  tall  business  in  horses,  Barnum  calcu¬ 
lates. 


Cori’e0j>ontf«tct,  (tr. 

THE  CASTRATING  ECRASEUR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — As  we  are  constantly  receiving  letters  from  professional  friends, 
asking  for  particulars  with  regard  to  Farmer  Miles’  ecraseur  and  ropes, 
we  feel  that  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  profession  generally  to  know  what 
we  have  done  with  them  this  season.  If  you  are  of  the  same  opinion,  per¬ 
haps  you  will  oblige  us  with  space  in  your  next  Journal  for  the  following 
account  of  our  work. 
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We  have  performed  179  operations  with  the  ecraseur  since  the  end  of 
last  May,  as  follows  : — 


Rig  horses  of  all  ages 

.  10 

Stallions  „ 

.  12 

Yearling  colts  . 

129 

Schirrous  cords 

.  2 

Bulls,  2  and  3  years  old 

Bulls,  yearlings 

.  5 

.  21 

179 

We  have  not  had  a  single  complaint,  nor  yet  one  death.  In  fact,  every¬ 
body  has  been  very  pleased  with  the  work,  and  particularly  so  with  the 
method  of  casting  and  securing  the  animals  for  the  operation.  In  no  case 
has  there  been  excessive  swelling  or  secondary  hcemorrhage  ;  the  colts  have 
all  been  turned  out  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  the  stallions  and 
rigs  have  been  kept  at  work.  We  have  met  many  veterinary  surgeons  who, 
before  seeing  the  operation,  have  declared  they  would  never  discontinue  the 
actual  cautery  or  clams  ;  but  after  witnessing  one  or  two  operations,  they 
have  determined  to  use  the  ecraseur.  Without  any  reserve,  we  confidently 
recommend  the  instrument  made  by  Krohne  and  Sesemann,  of  Duke  Street, 
Manchester  Square.  Other  instruments  we  have  seen,  but  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  Farmer  Miles,  that  they  differ  in  one  or  two  essentials. 

A  few  simple  instructions  are  required  to  properly  manipulate  the  ecraseur, 
and  to  secure  the  animal  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  These  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  letter,  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  practical  instructions  to  any 
professional  gentlemen,  if  they  will  find  work  to  compensate  us  fot  our 
trouble  and  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  We  do  not  wish  this  offer 
to  be  considered  as  an  advertisement,  but  we  are  so  confident  of  the  success 
of  the  operation,  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  more  generally  adopted.  We 
know  of  several  veterinary  surgeons  who  have  tried  the  ecraseur  this  season, 
and  through  not  understanding  how  to  manipulate  it,  have  met  with  failure 
and  loss,  and  have  put  it  away  in  disgust. 

The  above  refers  to  the  castration  and  securing  of  properly-developed  colts 
or  stallions.  The  operations  for  ridglings,  at  present,  we  are  not  allowed 
to  disclose.  We  remain,  sir. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Russell  (F.R.CV.S.)  and  Wartnaby  (M.R.C.V.S.) 

Grantham,  September. 


THE  VALUE  OF  APPRENTICESHIP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — I  am  pleased  to  find  this  subject  is  now  under  discussion,  and  I 
trust  it  will  be  thoroughly  ventilated  ;  as  you  know,  sir,  I  am  a  strong  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  apprenticeship  clause,  and  I  am  made  so  from  an  experience  of 
twenty-five  years. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  pretend  that  I  anticipate  an  apprenticeship  will  make, 
or  help  to  make,  successful  practitioners ;  but  I  do  anticipate  that  the  initiation 
will  prevent  young  men  entering  a  profession  for  which  they  are  utterly  unfit — 
not,  let  me  remark,  that  they  are  bad  young  men,  but  mentally  and  physically 
incapacitated — men  who  would  never  have  entered  a  college  as  a  student  had 
they  but  tasted  the  rudiiitents  as  “  Japhet  ”  did  in  the  chemist’s  shop  in 
Cow  Cross  Street,  Smithfield. 
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Others  there  are,  although  fit  mentally  and  physically,  are  in  abject  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  habits  of  the  domesticated  animals  they  are  supposed  to  treat. 
Before  a  young  man  adopts  the  “  sea  ”  as  his  profession,  his  parent  or  guar¬ 
dian,  as  a  general  rule,  advise  him  to  take  a  short  trip  to  taste;  then  if  he 
likes  it,  chart  a7td  co?npasses  follow. 

I  am  convinced,  from  experience,  that  the  man  who  has  had  some 
tion  ere  he  enters  a  college,  if  he  be  an  intelligent  man,  takes  a  wide  start  in 
the  field  of  scientific  research  ;  for  he  enters  with  a  knowledge  of  the  natural 
habits  of  the  horse,  ox,  cow,  sheep,  goat,  pig,  dog,  and  cat,  and  knows  all 
those  little  minuti^  so  necessary  in  general  practice,  and  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  working  at  the  pio2igh.  I  remember  a  young  practitioner  asking 
me  what  a  teg  was,  then  a  wether,  then  a  tup,  then  a  hogget,  and  so  on. 
Now  one  may  say  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  science.  True,  but  does  it 
not  show  a  want  of  that  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  habits  of  those 
domesticated  animals  we  are  supposed  to  know  all  about  ? 

Then,  again,  in  the  examination  of  horses.  Send  a  newly-fledged  member, 
who  has  not  seen  practice,  over  to  a  large  fair  in  Ireland  or  Wales,  and  let 
him  purchase  some  horses  for  you  ;  he  will  find  it  a  very  different  task  to  that 
imposed  on  a  professor  at  a  college.  Then  send  him  to  a  farm  to  attend  cows 
in  parturition,  and  test  his  book  and  lecture  knowledge  (Fleming's  excellent 
work  on  Obstetrics  included)  ;  the  farmer  will  soon  discover  the  want  of 
manipulative  experience. 

In  the  shoeing  and  foot  department,  again,  a  college  does  not  offer  too 
much  scope  in  this  branch. 

The  diploma  speaks  of  “  practice  ”  ;  and  if  the  holder  lacks  this  knowledge, 
how  can  that  diploma  be  correct  ?, 

I  fully  agree  with  the  argument  that  rude  rough-and-tumble  practice 
tends  to  make  a  lad  a  sloven  and  rule-of-thumb  man  ;  but  I  trust  there  are 
enough  good  and  earnest  practitioners  to  be  found  willing  to  take 
well-deported  young  men  under  their  charge  for  due  initiation,  as  entered 
apprentices. 

The  initiation  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  made  law,  until  such  time  as  our 
colleges  acquire  farms  and  keep  all  the  domesticated  animals  a  veterinary 
surgeon  is  supposed  to  understand. 

If  men  totally  unfit,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  animals,  desire  to  enter 
the  profession,  I  say  most  emphatically  they  should  be  deterred,  and  allowed 
to  find  their  own  level  out  of  it ;  for  a  profession  is  judged  by  the  inembers 
thereof,  and  to  load  the  profession  with  the  debris  of  the  human  family  must 
act  as  an  impediment  to  professional  progress  ;  and  God  forbid  that  the  pro¬ 
fession  should  be  still  further  degraded.  Anything  in  human  form  cannot 
enter  the  police  ;  it  is  not  free  trade  there,  the  stuff  must  be  sterling  ;  other 
trades  and  professions  are  totally  different  from  the  veterinary  profession, 
abounding  in  moral  obligations. 

The  apprenticeship  clause  must  tend  to  improve  the  morals  and  health  of 
future  aspirants  to  fame— “beings  darkly  wise.” 

As  I  fail  to  perceive  any  other  way  at  the  present  time  to  make  the  student 
a  practitioner,  or  in  other  words,  “  qualified  to  practise  the  Art  and  Science 
of  Veterinary  Surgery  and  Medicine,”  I  must  vote  for  the  presence  of  the 
ability  “  to  practise  ”  before  the  diploma  is  issued. 

I  may  be  wrong  in  my  deductions  ;  but  if  so,  it  is  in  honesty  of  purpose. 
Frankness  in  the  discussion  and  ventilation  of  a  matter  so  important,  is  of  the 
highest  value.  The  question  is  a  serious  one^  so  I  close  with  an  earnest 
hope  that  the  best  men  in  the  profession  will  speak  out, 

And  remain. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Robert  Ward,  F.R.C.V.S. 


London,  Oct.  12M,  1880. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — As  the  objects  to  be  obtained  by  the  Apprenticeship  Clause 
are  exceedingly  beneficial  to  our  profession,  as  well  as  to  the  student  and 
his  parents,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  afford  me  space  for  a  few  words  on 
the  subject. 

Before  parents  spend  their  money  in  educating  their  children  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  business  or  profession,  it  is  their  duty,  not  only  to  themiselves,  but  to 
their  offspring,  to  endeavour  to  find  out  whether  they  are  adapted  for  that 
occupation.  If  a  boy  is  put  to  any  kind  of  work  he  does  not  like,  he  never 
becomes  proficient,  simply  because  he  cannot  put  sufficient  energy  into  it  to 
master  the  difficulties  which  must  be  overcome  before  he  can  succeed. 
Therefore  I  think,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  it  is  worth  while  enforcing 
the  apprenticeship. 

We  are  all  well  aware  that  an  apprenticeship  cannot  ensure  success  in 
practice,  this,  as  is  well-known,  depending  upon  other  collateral  circum¬ 
stances  independent  of  professional  ability.  But  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
it  will  assist  the  practitioner,  and  that  very  materially,  by  enabling  him  to 
overcome  many  of  the  difficulties  which  so  frequently  prevents  the  young  and 
inexperienced  graduate  from  progressing  as  quickly  as  he  would  wish.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  the  only  preventive  at  our  command  against  those  gross  errors  which 
are  sometimes  committed. 

There  are  many  young  men  who  obtain  their  diplomas  without  knowing 
how  healthy  animals  should  be  managed,  and  the  ordinary  measures  to  be 
observed  to  prevent  disease.  When  such  men  happen  to  come  in  contact 
with  coachmen,  groom.s,  farriers,  horse-dealers,  and  our  so-called  “horsey- 
men,”  they  find  themselves  lost,  simply  because  they  have  had  no  training  in 
the  small  details  connected  with  the  general  management  of  animals,  which 
the  above  class  of  persons  are  so  well  acquainted  with.  If  a  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  cannot  apply  bandages,  etc.,  and  go  about  the  animal  he  has  under  his 
charge  in  a  horsemanlike  style,  these  people  are  apt  to  despise  him ;  and 
since  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  such  men,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  it  behoves  us  to  make  ourselves  and  our  students  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  these  matters,  so  that  we  may  avoid  ridicule.  If  we  wish  our  profes¬ 
sion  to  advance  in  the  public  and  scientific  world,  we  must  train  our  students 
to  be  masters  of  the  Veterinary  Art,  as  well  as  of  the  science  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  use  their  hands  as  well  as  their  heads. 

If  the  opponents  to  Mr.  Fleming’s  proposal  base  their  opinions  on  what 
they  have  learned  in  this  direction  from  the  sister  profession,  I  fear  they 
overlook  the  analogies  between  the  two.  Although  we  are  closely  allied  in 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  still  we  differ  widely  in  the  so-called  “  practical  ” 
or  working  portion  of  our  science.  Therefore  the  training  for  each  must  be 
very  different. 

^  In  the  first  place,  the  human  practitioner  has  only  one  creature,  and  that 
similar  to  himself,  to  study  and  handle  ;  so  that  if  he  will  only  consider  the 
habits  and  general  management  of  his  own  home,  it  will  afford  him  one  of 
the  essentials  of  his  practice. 

Not  so  with  the  veterinary  practitioner.  He  has  not  only  to  be  acquainted 
with  one  species,  but  several,  each  having  different  habits,  and  requiring 
different  management ;  and  unless  he  go  amongst  them  and  takes  pains  to 
study  them  closely,  he  cannot  become  acquainted  with  this  essential.  There¬ 
fore  a  student  ought  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  animals,  etc., 
entering  college.  It  is  owing  to  this  knowledge  that  sons  of  farmers 
and  horse-dealers,  if  otherwise  properly  educated,  generally  make  good 
veterinary  surgeons.  “  We  7nust  know  health  before  we  can  detect  disease.” 
A  medical  practitioner  rarely,  if  ever,  undertakes  any  operation  of  importance 
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by  himself.  The  veterinary  surgeon  has  to  perform  all  manner  of  operations, 
very  often  single-handed.  The  human  surgeon  has  various  appliances  which 
can  be  easily  fixed  ;  we,  on  the  other  hand,  have  to  use  apparatus  difficult  to 
manage,  and  requiring  very  careful  manipulation  ;  and  unless  a  student  has 
seen,  and  had  some  practice  with  these  appliances,  he  will  find  himself 
greatly  puzzled.  Again,  all  students  ought  to  get  accustomed  to  handling 
the  various  instruments,  and  performing  most  of  the  minor  operations  under 
the  guidance  of  a  practitioner,  before  he  is  considered  competent  to  under¬ 
take  them  on  his  own  responsibility.  In  human  surgery,  I  believe,  the  student 
has  to  perform  most  of  the  operations  during  his  pupilage  at  the  hospital, 
both  on  the  dead  and  living  subject.  When  we  consider  the  difference 
between  the  practice  of  the  two  professions,  I  think  that  most  will  agree  that 
the  veterinary  surgeon’s,  all  things  being  considered,  is  the  most  difficult, 
and  in  some  cases  no  analogies  exist  between  the  two  ;  hence  the  necessity 
for  us  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  apprenticeship  which  they  have  discarded 
as  being  useless. 

We  do  not  want,  nor  do  we  expect,  the  student  to  learn  all  the  minuticB 
of  his  profession  during  his  apprenticeship  ;  but  I  think  he  ought  at  least  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  mechanism  of  the  veterinary  art,  and  the  manipula¬ 
tion  requisite  for  practising  it.  With  the  present  arrangement  of  our  teach¬ 
ing-schools,  and  even  under  any  circumstances,  I  think  the  most  appropriate 
time  for  the  student  to  learn  this  is  before  he  enters  upon  the  details  taught 
at  the  schools.  My  reasons  for  this  2iX^~firstly^  the  pupil  will  have  acquired 
sufficient  knowledge  of  manipulation  and  the  general  symptoms  of  disease, 
to  be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  little  he  can  obtain  during  his  pupilage 
at  college  ;  secondly^  such  knowledge  prevents  him  from  being  disheartened 
by  the  ridicule  of  those  who  have  been  more  fortunate  in  obtaining  such 
instruction  previous  to  their  entering  college  ;  thirdly^  it  saves  the  teacher 
time  and  trouble  in  pointing  out  small  details,  and  so  leaves  opportunities  for 
acquiring  more  important  knowledge. 

The  great  disadvantage  of  the  apprenticeship  seem  to  me  to  be  the  diffi¬ 
culty  teachers  are  said  to  experience  in  teaching  students  who  have  already 
learned  ;  for  Mr.  Hunting  says,  in  your  last  month’s  issue,  that  “  the  very 
fact  of  a  man  ‘  seeing  practice  ’  before  he  has  been  to  college  must  either 
confine  him  to,  or  force  him  into,  a  rule-of-thumb  groove  out  of  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  rise.”  Now,  if  a  student’s  mind  is  not  flexible  and  intelligent 
enough  to  distinguish  between  the  wrong  methods  learnt  from  the  practi¬ 
tioner,  and  the  right  ones  taught  at  our  teaching-schools,  I  fear  he  cannot 
be  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  become  a  veterinary  surgeon.  We  do  not  want 
these  men,  nor  do  I  believe  the  majority  of  veterinary  students  are  composed 
of  such  material.  Therefore  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hunting  when  he  says  that 
“  the  acquisition  of  experience  requires  that  we  should  wal  only  have  a  field 
for  observation,  but  the  ability  to  use  it,  and  the  power  to  verify  our  con¬ 
clusions.”  Again,  Mr.  Hunting  says,  “  A  student  fresh  from  college,  who  has 
not  ‘  seen  practice,’  may  have  imbibed  theoretical  fallacies  ;  but  these  he  is 
able  to  correct  by  careful  observation,  by  the  test  of  experience.”  But  Mr. 
Hunting  does  not  inform  us  at  whose  expense  this  correction  is  made.  With 
his  permission,  I  will  suggest  that  it  is — istly,  at  the  expense  of  our  profession 
at  large  ;  andly,  that  of  the  practitioner  himself ;  srdly,  his  patient  ;  and 
qthly,  frequently  his  client’s  purse.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  is  experience  gained 
in  this  way  that  Mr.  Fleming  and  his  colleagues  are  endeavouring  to  obviate  ; 
and  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  rightly,  by  compelling  the  student  to  take  as 
much  of  the  corrective  (experience),  before  he  enters  college,  as  possible,  and 
not  leave  him  open  (more  than  we  can  help)  to  bring  our  profession  into  dis¬ 
grace,  by  obtaining  it  during  his  first  three  or  four  years  of  practice. 
Moreover,  I  do  not  consider  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  is 
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doing  justice  to  itself,  its  members,  or  the  public  in  giving  diplomas  to  rnen 
without  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  ability.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  quite  time 
such  a  measure  should  be  adopted.  I  hope  this  will  also  be  considered  a 
sufficient  reason  why  men  with  no  knowledge  of  animals  should  be  prevented 
from  entering  the  profession.  To  me  it  is  ridiculous  to  conceive  an  examining 
body  admitting  a  man  to  be  a  veterinary  surgeon  without  such  knowledge. 
And  if  we  are  to  believe  that  experience  can  correct  theoretical  fallacies, 
how  much  more  can  we  understand  theoretical  truths  correcting  any  fallacies 
that  might  be  gained  previously 

Mr.  Hunting  also  thinks  that  “utterly  unfit  men  will  receive  pupils,  and 
pupils  will  perforce,  and  not  from  inclination,  put  in  just  sufficient  time  and 
work  to  obtain  the  necessary  papers  of  qualification.”  However  true  this 
may  be,  J  fear  the  R.C.V.S.  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  interfere  with  the 
parents’  or  pupils’  selections  in  this  matter,  any  more  than  they  do  with  the 
school  the  student  shall  attend  after  apprenticeship.  All  the  R.C.V.S.  can 
do  is  to  fix  their  standard  of  examinations,  and  trust  confidently  to  their 
examiners  for  the  maintenance  of  that  standard. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  a  pupil  must  commence  somewhere  ;  and  I 
think  it  is  better  to  begin  with  broad  general  principles,  and  finally  arrive  at 
the  more  intricate  special  ones.  Thus  a  student  must  first  learn  there  are 
such  things  as  domesticated  animals  in  existence,  and  then  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  one  from  another  by  their  outline  and  general  conformation  ;  then 
he  should  find  out  the  kind  (both  in  quantity  and  quality)  of  food  they  re¬ 
spectively  live  upon  ;  and  by  comparing  one  animal  with  another  of  the  same 
species,  he  learns  the  differences  both  in  formation  and  action,  and  may 
even  acquire  some  knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  defects. 
When  once  the  student  has  grasped  these  points  (especially  if  he  naturally 
takes  to  the  study),  I  think  he  will  find  great  pleasure  in  diving  deeper  and 
ascertaining  the  structure  of  the  frame,  and  how  it  is  put  together  (anatomy)  ; 
this  done,  he  naturally  inquires  as  to  the  function  of  the  various  parts 
(physiology),  and  by  uniting  his  original  broad  ideas  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  more  minute  parts,  he  must  arrive  at  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  whole 
animal  economy.  And  arguing  on  the  same  principle,  I  see  no  reason  why 
a  student  should  not  be  taught  the  broad  general  principles  of  the  veterinary 
art  before  he  comes  to  study  the  more  minute  details  taught  at  our  teaching- 
schools.  Therefore,  Mr.  Editor,  I  hope  your  proposal  of  teaching  veterinary 
pupils  a  few  of  the  broad  matter-of-fact  principles  of  the  veterinary  art  before 
they  dive  into  the  more  minute  and  exact  principles  of  veterinary  science 
will  receive  due  appreciation  and  support  at  the  hands  of  those  interested. 

I  remain,  Yours  faithfully, 

London,  October  i  ith.  G.  A.  B. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — This  subject,  I  fear,  if  exhaustively  treated,  would  afford  material 
enough  for  a  whole  number  of  the  Veterinary  Journal.  So  that,  while 
expressing  my  views  upon  it,  I  am  impelled  to  address  myself  more  to  the 
points  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Hunting,  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal.  I  feel 
that  the  proposal  to  compel  a  student  to  serve  a  legal  apprenticeship  (with 
properly  stamped  indentures)  is  a  great  step  towards  advancing,  in  every 
way,  the  abilities  of  the  coming  veterinary  surgeon. 

^  The  benefit  to  be  obtained  is  not  only  “  some  knowledge  of  animals,  of 
diseases,  and  of  drugs,”  which  is  an  extremely  supercilious  way  of  expressing 
what  is  really  a  useful  acquisition  ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under 
which  animals  exist  in  health  and  in  disease,  the  sort  of  people  who  look 
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after  them,  the  kind  of  people  who  own  them,  the  general  management  of 
the  animals,  their  peculiarities,  how  to  handle  them,  distinguishing  points  of 
breed,  with  the  knack  of  judging  of  temperament  to  be  dealt  with,  how 
to  administer  medicine,  how  horses  are  usually  shod  (and  as  a  rule  this  is  of 
a  far  higher  character  than  that  obtained  at  the  practical  instruction  at 
college),  the  methods  of  restraint  necessary,  and  the  acquirement  of  rapidity 
and  dexterity  in  applying  them  ;  and,  not  least,  how  to  ride  and  drive--- 
accomplishments  not  taught  at  college,  and  yet  as  necessary  to  a  man 
engaged  among  horsemen  as  his  eyesight.  The  veterinary  surgeon  should 
be  a  horseman,  but  not  necessarily  “  horsey.”  During  the  apprenticeship 
all  the  duties  of  stable  routine,  the  principles  of  ordinary  feeding,  the 
management  of  men,  and  a  knowledge  of  ordinary  professional  charges  and 
fees,  are  to  be  acquired  :  by  that  I  mean,  become  so  impressed  upon  the 
pupil  that  their  application  becomes  automatic  with  him.  Proceeding  to 
“  diseases,”  I  may  say  that  lectures  on  pathology  are  worthless  in  veterinary 
education,  unless  the  recipient  is  able  to  observe  and  interpret  signs  or 
symptoms  to  some  extent  while  receiving  them  ;  so  as  to  be  able  to  picture 
to  himself  correctly  the  condition  of  an  animal  from  descriptions.  Moreover, 
during  apprenticeship,  “  some  knowledge  ”  is  gained  of  diseases,  which  has 
never  to  be  unlearnt,  and  it  forms  a  good  groundwork  for  enlargement, 
completion,  and  elaboration,  even  if  the  tutor  be  below,  in  capacity,  the  few 
which  Mr.  Hunting  declares  to  exist.  “  Drug  mixing  ”  is  useful  knowledge, 
and  a  pupil’s  energies  might  be  directed  to  worse  ;  but  my  tutor,  after 
eighteen  months’  had  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  my  pupilage, 
considered  me  competent  to  read  and  dispense  a  prescription  correctly. 
Pharmaceutical  knowledge  of  a  useful  order  may  be  acquired  during  pupilage, 
by  aid  of  a  text -book,  provided  the  pupil  begins  with  a  GOOD  general  educa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Hunting’s  sarcasm  upon  the  veterinary  surgeon’s  “  horse-flesh  ” 
gives  an  index  to  a  deprecatory  state  of  mind. 

Even  supposing  the  lucky  youth  to  become  pupil  to  an  average  practitioner 
(in  spite  of  the  mediocrity  of  his  stud),  what  he  acquires  in  two  years  is 
useful  and  his  time  is  well  spent,  even  at  Mr.  Hunting’s  moderate  com¬ 
putation  ;  but  I  am  sure  he  acquires  more — he  acquires  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  world,  business  habits,  and  if  he  be  properly  and  legally  bound,  a 
discipline  which  is  useful  in  his  future  career.  An  ordinarily  observant  pupil 
acquires  thousands  of  useful  facts  that  are  not  strictly  professional  know¬ 
ledge,  but  which  are  yet  not  to  be  despised  ;  for  no  man  can  obtain  them  at 
college,  nor  in  six  months  elsewhere.  If  “  success  does  not  depend  upon 
professional  skill,”  as  Mr.  Hunting  asserts,  at  least  a  passable  quantity  must 
exist  ;  for  the  public  is  the  jury  who  tries  the  question,  and  it  is  a  numerous 
jury,  and  one  that  contrasts  artd  compares  results.  Those  in  charge  of  young 
men  must  exercise  that  caution  in  selecting  the  tutor  which  is  common  in 
other  professions,  and  although  a  practitioner  might  receive  eight 

or  ten^pupils,  I  doubt  whether  a  respectable  one  would  accept  that  respon¬ 
sibility.  Mr.  Hunting’s  letter  commences  : — “  The  proposal  to  make  an 
apprenticeship  a  compulsory  qualification  for  the  diploma,  is,  to  my  mind, 
a  mistake  and  retrograde  step.”  Further  on  he  says  “  If  we  could  insist 
upon  an  apprenticeship  being  served  after  one  or  two  sessions  at  college,  we 
should  improve  our  practitioners  and  advance  our  profession,  because,”  etc. 
At  first  he  declares  all  apprenticeship  before  obtaining  the  diploma  a  mis¬ 
take  and  retrograde  step  ;  but  he  soon  takes  a  “  retrograde  ”  step,  and  an¬ 
nounces  that  under  a  certain  condition  it  would  improve  practitioners  and 
advance  the  profession.  Surely  this  is  a  great  gain  ;  but  in  the  next  breath 
but  one  he  takes  another  “retrograde  ”  step,  and  says  “  An  apprenticeship, 
when  voluntary,  is  bad  enough,  but  if  made  compulsory  will  be  simply  a 
deception  and  a  snare.”  And  this  after  acknowledging  that  if  an  apprentice- 
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ship  were  made  co^npulsory  after  one  or  two  sessions  at  college,  benefit 
would  follow.  This  certainly  looks  like  deception,  and  may  possibly  be  a 
snare.  I  assert  that  it  is  good  training  to  be  an  apprentice  to  an  average 
practitioner,  for  want  of  a  better  method.  An  average  boy  should  leave 
school  at  sixteen,  and  instead  of  idling  his  time  at  home,  waiting  to  go  to 
college  (for  he  knows  he  cannot  get  his  diploma  till  he  is  twenty-one*),  he 
should  be  put  to  work  ;  if  not,  he  gets  into  dilatory  habits— habits  fatal  to 
the  most  highly  skilled  man,  besides  having  time  to  imbibe  vices.  Let  him 
“  mix  drugs  ”  rather  than  lie  fallow  and  develop  ideas  which  will  far  outvie 
those  formed  while  an  apprentice.  I  know,  as  a  fact,  that  whether  a  man 
serves  an  apprenticeship  or  not,  as  a  rule  he  goes  to  college  with  the  idea  of 
just  obtaining  enough  knowledge  to  get  his  diploma ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  non- 
apprenticed  is  by  far  the  most  anxious  as  to  the  result.  So  the  system  of 
apprenticeship  must  not  bear  the  blame  of  instilling  that  idea  of  “getting 
the  diploma  ”  into  the  pupils’  heads. 

One  has  “  seen  practice  ”  and  “  wants  his  diploma  ”  ;  the  other  has  not 
seen  practice  and  “  wants  his  diploma,”  and  that  is  all  he  seeks.  Mr. 
Hunting  remarks  : — “  From  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  is  a  critical  time 
of  life.  It  is  the  time  of  all  others,  when  minds  are  most  flexible,  and  the 
bent  then  given  is  seldom  much  altered.”  Upon  this  I  ask,  Is  it  better  to  give 
him  a  superficial  knowledge  of  his  future  profession,  and  occupy  his  mind 
about  his  coming  work,  or  to  let  him  idle  away  his  time,  to  imbibe  a  love  of 
billiards,  a  love  of  the  evils  attending  horse-racing,  to  become  a  connoisseur 
of  wines,  spirits,  and  cigars,  to  show  pride  in  dress  and  manners,  or  perhaps 
the  very  reverse  ?  I  say  activity  for  mind  and  body,  upon  the  right  path,  is 
the  true  course  to  steer. 

The  whole  question  turns  upon  the  pupil’s  own  character,  aspirations,  and 
abilities,  more  than  upon  the  grooves  into  which  he  is  worked.  Exceptions 
on  both  sides  occur. 

A  man  who  has  not  seen  practice,  and  gets  his  diploma,  either  has  to  be  a 
slave  to  a  “  successful  ”  practitioner,  or  start  for  himself,  and  perhaps  make 
a  mistake  which  may  injure  him  for  years. 

A  young  man  will  not  set  his  “  seeing  practice  ”  above  his  college  educa¬ 
tion,  unless  he  is  taught  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hunting’s  letter  seems  rather  to  assume  the  fact  that  there  are  but 
few  suitable  tutors  in  the  whole  profession  ;  he  deprecates  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  profession  as  unfit  to  receive  pupils  ;  and  not  only  does  this,  but 
stoops  from  his  dignified  position  to  be  sarcastic  upon  their  horses.  Surely 
these  are  without  the  pale  of  the  apprenticeship  question. 

Our  profession,  like  many  others,  has  its  quota  of  characteristic  men. 
Some  are  content  to  earn  a  mere  livelihood,  and  some  are  only  just  able  to 
do  so.  Some  are  unable,  and  some  unwilling  to  record  experience ;  some 
have  the  best  opportunities  for  doing  so,  but  prefer  to  let  their  experience 
die  with  them ;  while  there  are  some  who  strive,  by  self-exaltation,  to 
abrogate  the  necessity  for  earnest,  steady  work. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

Charles  Sheather,  M.R.C.V.S. 


To  ike  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — With  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  write  a  few  words  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Hunting’s  letter  on  the  above  subject.  I  will  begin  by  asking  your 

*  VV^e  regret  this  is  not  so.  A  majority  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  has  fixed  the  age  at  twenty  years. — Ed.  J, 
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readers  to  peruse  my  remarks,  having  before  them  Mr.  Hunting’s  letter  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Journal.  First  let  it  be  noted  that  the  said  letter 
is  divided  into  ten  paragraphs.  In  the  first  paragraph  the  writer  says  he 
thinks  the  apprenticeship  scheme  is  “  a  mistake  and  retrograde  step,”  but 
admits  that  “  it  is  made  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  the  profession.” 
These  two  quotations  show  that  there  are  those  who  honestly  doubt,  and  those 
who  believe  in  the  scheme  :  in  other  words,  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  With 
regard  to  the  remainder  of  the  first  paragraph,  Mr.  Hunting  postulates  a 
prediction  on  an  opinion — his  opinion.  This  I  leave  to  the  tender  mercies 
and  judgment  of  every  one  who  may  read  it. 

The  second  paragraph  may  be  divided  into  two  subjects  : — i.  There  are 
few  veterinarians  fit  to  show  a  student  practice.  2.  The  acquirements  are 
roughly  enumerated  which  a  lucky  student,  during  an  apprenticeship,  may 
master.  The  second  of  these  heads  I  will  answer  by  the  narration  of  a  little 
personal  experience.  When  I  had  been  two  years  an  apprentice,  one  of  my 
master’s  horses  was  taken  ill.  It  happened  that  he  also  was  ill,  whilst  it  also 
happened  that  we  had  with  us  a  “qualified”  M.R.C.V.S.,  who  had  come  to 
see  practice.  A  message  came  from  the  sick-chamber  that  the  case  in  the 
stable  was  to  be  treated  by  me,  and  by  me  only,  whilst  the  “  qualified”  one 
was  to  go  at  once  seven  miles  away,  on  another  occupant  of  the  stable,  to  see 
a  case.*  By  this  I  took  it  that  No.  10,  Red  Lion  Square,  said  Mr.  Snooks 
was  qualified,  after  putting  to  him  a  series  of  questions  ;  whilst  No.  10, 
Kirkgate,  Ripon,  said  he  was  not,  after  seeing  him  among  sick  animals  for 
three  months.  The  writer’s  remark  comparing  the  educating  capabilities  of 
the  veterinarian  with  those  of  “  a  horse-dealer  or  large  farmer,  ’  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  one  I  have  drawn  attention  to  above,  the  unfitness  of  most 
veterinary  surgeons  to  receive  and  impart  practical  knowledge  to  students. 
Mr.  Hunting  goes  on  to  say  that  “  the  strictly  professional  knowledge 
obtained  in  a  two-years’  apprenticeship  served  by  a  boy  without  any  college 
teaching,  can  be  picked  up  in  six  months  by  a  man  who  has  worked  one 
session  at  college.”  Now,  sir,  I  was  twice  connected  with  a  most  excellent 
college,  once  as  a  pupil  for  two  years,  and  again  as  a  teacher  one  year  ;  and 
yet  I  never  saw  the  magic  wand  with  which  students  were  so  wonderfully 
transformed.  I  think  I  saw  that  college  duties,  and  general  practice  duties, 
were  as  unlike  as  light  and  darkness  ;  as  near  as  I  could  judge  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship,  it  was  on  a  par  with  teaching  a  man  nautical  astronomy  in  order  to 
fit  him  to  ride  a  horse  on  a  starlight  night,  guided  by  the  stars.  But  how 
about  sitting  the  horse  ?  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  if  I  may  stoop, 
“  What  in  the  devil’s  name  ”  is  there  about  a  veterinary  college,  that  men 
hunger  and  thirst  after  getting  to  one  ?  Is  it  its  class-rooms.?  Its  benches 
are  wood  and  iron  ;  its  diagrams  are  paper  ;  its  blackboard  is  wood  or  slate  ! 
Is  it  its  chemical  laboratory  .?  This  is  kept  locked.  Mr.  Student,  you  may 
go  to  any  pump  you  like,  but  you  don’t  get  to  my  air-pump  :  be  acid  about  it 
if  you  like,  but  you  don’t  get  to  my  acids.  Is  it  the  dissecting-room  .?  If  so, 
it  must  be  the  uncommonly  strong  tables,  for  there  are  plenty  of  stools  out  of 
a  dissecting-room  that  would  bear  a  student  as  big  as  a  claimant  ;  and 
tables  can  be  procured  for  any  out-house  by  any  village  joiner.  Is  it  the 
specimens  in  the  museum.?  Is  it  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  profes¬ 
sors,  which  they  have  kept  to  themselves  and  never  divulged.?  Is  it  the 
blacksmith’s  shop  ?  What  is  the  wand,  and  where  is  it  kept .?  I  think  Mr. 
Hunting  is  bound  to  tell  us  how  veterinary  colleges  so  transform  young 
men,  that,  given  two  equally-endowed  youths  of  nineteen  summers,  one 
being  with  a  general  practitioner  {careftilly  chosen  by  the  mterested  friends  of 
the  fupil^  Mr.  Hunting  ;  and  the  friends  of  pupils  are  not  all  quite  such  fools 

*  Afflicted  with  nothing  particular. 
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as  you  would  make  them  appear)  for  eighteen  months  ;  and  the  other  com¬ 
ing  fresh  from  a  veterinary  college,  where  he  has  been  an  industrious 
student  also  for  eighteen  months — you  are  bound  to  tell  us  how  it  is  (if  it  is) 
that  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  both  will  be  equal  in  horse-casting,  colt- 
tying  for  emasculation,  firing,  blistering,  medicine  administering,  “  drug¬ 
mixing,”  cattle-setoning,  bleeding,  foot-searching,  lameness  detecting,  and 
ten  thousand  other  things  which  can  only  be  mastered  by  repetition  (and 
the  repetition  can  only  be  practised  on  cases,  and  cases  must  “  turn  up  ” 
before  they  can  be  practised  on  ;  and  this,  again,  requires  time — for  cases 
don’t  rain  with  vets,  as  they  may  be  said  to  rain  in  our  out-patient  depart¬ 
ments  of  human  hospitals).  But  perhaps  the  things  I  have  enumerated  are 
not  “strictly  professional  knowledge  ”  ;  perhaps  it  is  blacksmith’s  knowledge 
I  have  been  instancing. 

I  have  only  time,  and  you  will  only  have  space  for  me  to  pick  out  the 
peculiarities  of  the  remaining  eight  paragraphs. 

In  paragraph  three,  Mr.  Hunting  says  : — “  Success  does  not  depend  upon 
professional  skill.”  To  this  I  can  only  reply  by  asking  on  what  does  it  depend. 

Paragraph  four  states  that  “  utterly  unfit  men  will  receive  pupils,”  etc. 
To  this  I  add  an  addendum — the  sons  or  wards  of  born  fools. 

Paragraph  five  denounces  me  and  all  others  who  have  served  an  apprentice¬ 
ship.  I  “  had  seen  practice  ”  and  “  only  wanted  the  theory  ”  when  I  went  to 
Clyde  Street.  Mr.  Hunting  was  a  contemporary  of  mine,  I  think,  and  was 
at  the  then  “ New  Veterinary  College,”  in  the  Caledonian  Road.  Alas! 
whaf  a  contrast !  I  in  Clyde  Street,  “  with  a  mind  imbued  with  many  crude 
ideas,”  Mr.  Hunting  under  the  skilled  wand  at  Gamgee’s  Institution,  with  an 
unsophisticated  mind. 

Again— hopping  into  paragraph  six — there  I  was,  with  “a  mechanical  notion 
of  disease,”  “  satisfied  if  I  could  give  a  group  of  symptoms  a  name,”  “  con¬ 
tent  to  term  a  mixture  of  drugs  a  cure,”  “  forced  into  a  rule-of-thumb  groove, 
out  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  rise.” 

In  paragraph  seven,  Mr.  Hunting  enlightens  us  on  the  nature  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  experience,  before  telling  us  that  disease  is  an  “  object,”  “  a  series 
of  events,”  “  no  two  cases  are  alike.” 

Paragraph  eight  tells  us  “  that  the  student  fresh  from  college  may  have 
imbibed  theoretical  fallacies,  but  he  is  able  to  correct  these  (false  theories)  by 
the  test  of  experience.”  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Hunting  in  this  ;  but  I  ask 
a  rather  ugly  question  :  At  whose  expense  does  he  correct  his  false  theories  ? 
Why,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  employ  him  for  the  first  eighteen  months ! ! 
Finding  the  “grooves”  requires  time,  and  takes  valuable  lives,  if  the  grooves 
are  not  pointed  out  by  one  who  has  himself  found  them,  and  who  is  in  them 
working  for  his  daily  bread.  The  round  pegs,  so  elaborately  described  as 
fitting  into  round  holes  by  a  college-teacher,  are  all  very  well,  but  the  round 
holes  have  to  be  found  ;  and  these  “  qualified  ”  men  (who  have  not  seen  the 
things  they  are  labelled  as  qualified  for  being  able  to  do)  no  sooner  leave  the 
college  walls  than  they  find  that  there  are  no  such  very  round  holes  for  the 
very  round  pegs  after  all.  But  the  student  from  the  college  possesses 
“  professional  skill,”  Mr.  Hunting  says.  If  he  has  not  even  seen  the  objects 
of  it,  then  he  can  only  possess  it  in  imagination.  To  this  I  reply  that  it  is  a 
very  easy  thing  to  throw  down  a  colt  and  castrate  him — in  imagination — 
by  one  who  has  seen  a  diagram  of  the  colt  already  roped  and  tied  on  his 
back,  and  has  read  about  the  application  of  the  knife,  clams,  iron,  etc. — 
very  easy ! 

Paragraph  nine,  again,  protests  against  sending  a  boy  to  “  drug-grinding 
and  watching  phenomena  he  cannot  understand.”  To  this  I  reply  that  medi¬ 
cine  and  surgery,  especially  the  veterinary  branch,  makes  ten  calls  on  mani¬ 
pulative  skill  to  one  call  for  philosophic  observation,  and  the  manipulative 
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skill  requires  practice,  whilst  perfection  in  it  implies  repeated  failure, 
excusable  in  a  ’prentice  lad,  but  a  deadly  sin  in  one  labelled  “  qualified.” 

Lastly  we  come  to  paragraph  ten,  in  which  Mr.  Hunting  stultifies  himself 
by  saying  that  the  profession  is  “  rich  in  men  conspicuous  for  their  common 
sense  and  tact,  for  the  correctness  of  their  intuitive  diagnosis,”  etc.  Compare 
this  with  paragraph  two,  which  says  only  here  and  there  may  be  found  a  man 
“  whose  practice  is  worth  seeing.”  But  if,  as  Mr.  Hunting  says — and  I  quite 
agree  with  him — the  profession  ‘‘  is  poor  in  men  who  record  their  experience,” 
what  stronger  argument  can  there  be  in  favour  of  youths  going  to  the  sources 
where  they  can  receive  the  tuition  which  the  professors  object  to,  or  neglect 
to  record  ? 

The  value  of  apprenticeship  is  much  discussed  among  the  heads  of  the 
medical  profession  to-day,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past ;  and  the  best 
men  now  and  always  have  advocated  it  in  some  form  before  a  student  re¬ 
ceives  his  “  license  to  kill ;  ”  for  it  is  none  other  than  a  license  to  kill,  when 
handed  to  one  who  has  not  even  seen  the  afflictions  he  is  warranted  to  de¬ 
tect  and  relieve — for  he  does  not  see  a  fourth  of  them  in  a  hospital.  This 
argu  ment  obtains  still  more  with  the  veterinary  branch  of  the  profession  ; 
for  it  is  quite  impossible  for  two  men  or  three — the  number  of  veteri¬ 
narians  on  the  staff  of  a  veterinary  college — to  show  a  hundred  students  real 
practice. 

I  trust  I  may  hear  of  the  R.C.V.S.  recognising  the  fact  that  examinations  can 
never  really  test  the  extent  and  soundness  of  a  student’s  fitness  to  practise 
the  craft ;  and  when  once  this  is  admitted,  I  have  no  fear  that  a  certificate  of 
apprenticeship,  or  a  certificate  that  a  minimum  amount  of  real  practice  has 
been  participated  in,  will  be  demanded  before  it  dubs  a  man  “  qualified.” 

I  am,  etc., 

William  Fearnley,  M.R.C.S.,  M.R.C.V.S. 

London,  Oct.  15,  1880. 


THE  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — In  last  month’s  issue  of  the  Veterinary  Journal,  your  corre¬ 
spondent,  “  Pferd,”  attempted  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  unpopularity  of 
the  Army  Veterinary  Department ;  but  from  some  of  his  remarks  it  appears 
to  me  that  he  was  not,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  quite  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  more  recent  regulations  affecting  the  junior  members  of  the  department 
— I  mean  those  who  have  entered  the  service  under  the  “  ten  years’  rule  ”  of 
the  last  Royal  Warrant.  Perhaps  “  Pferd”  is  in  India,  which  would  account 
for  this  apparent  ignorance.  I,  like  him,  am  not  a  “  ten  years’  wallah  ;  ”  but, 
unlike  him,  do  see  a  great  deal  of  ground  for  complaint  by  these  officers.  In 
the  first  place,  they  suffer  a  grievous  injury  by  the  last  interpretation  of  one 
of  the  terms  under  which  they  entered,  viz.,  that  having  completed  ten  years’ 
service,  they  may  be  selected  for  another  ten,  but,  to  use  a  forcible  expression, 
“  kicked  out  ”  after  twenty  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives,  and  when  they 
are  almost  too  old  to  begin  again  :  receiving  the  paltry  sum  of  ^1,600  in 
lieu  of  pension.  Any  other  officer  in  the  service  commuting  his  retired  pay 
at  twenty  years,  receives  more  than  this.  No  young  veterinary  prgeon  in 
full  command  of  his  senses  will  enter  a  service  in  which  he  is  liable  to  be 
treated  in  such  a  niggardly  manner  ;  and  if  this  regulation  is  to  apply  to 
those  who  entered  before  its  introduction,  then  they  have  grave  cause  to  be 
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dissatisfied,  and  to  complain  against  such  an  unjust  innovation  in  the  terms 
of  tho 

With  regard  to  other  points  in  “  Pferd^s  ”  letter,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  any¬ 
thing,  except  that  I  think  he  is  mistaken  as  to  quarter-masters  and  riding- 
masters  being  eligible  for  presentation  at  Court.  They  used  not  to  be,  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  rule  has  been  cancelled. 

I  have  written  this  simply  to  counteract,  as  far  as  I  can,  any  mischievous 
effect  which  Pferd’s  ”  remarks  may  have  upon  intending  candidates  for  the 
Army,  and  to  place  before  them  a  few  facts  already  known  through  your 
columns  to  your  readers,  but  apparently  unknown  to  your  correspondent, 
who,  however,  may  not  yet  be  aware  of  recent  changes  at  home. 

I  am,  sir. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ubique. 


ARMY  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

To  the  Editdr  ^ Veterinary  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Although  you  hold  Her  Majesty’s  Commission,  I  do  not 
hesitate  addressing  you  upon  this  subject,  as  I  feel  assured  you  will  take  the 
observations  I  have  to  offer  in  the  spirit  of  fair  play.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  some  correspondents  that  army  men  have  been  in  the  habit  of  intruding 
upon  private  practice,  to  the  detriment  of  local  practitioners. 

Doubtless,  some  gentlemen  do  so,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  fees  for  the  same.  Whether  they  are  compensated  or  not  for  their 
services,  it  matters  not  to  a  veterinary  surgeon,  simply  from  the  fact  that  the 
local  man  loses  a  patient.  It  may  seem  to  be  hard  lines  for  an  army  veterinary 
surgeon  not  to  be  permitted  to  do  a  stroke  of  business  for  a  friend  or  acquain¬ 
tance  where  he  is  stationed  with  his  regiment,  or  battery,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  is  universally  known  that  army  men  do  occasionally  examine  horses  as 
to  soundness  for  a  friend,  without  fee  or  reward.  And  it  is  also  well  known 
that  they  prescribe,  and  perform  operations  upon  the  lower  animals.  It  may 
be  well  to  look  somewhat  closely  into  the  circumstances  of  the  army  man. 
He  is  stationed  in  a  garrison  town,  is  a  bachelor,  fond  of  society,  and  is  well- 
educated,  and  endowed  with  something  more  than  his  pay  to  live  upon.  He 
has  the  means  of  keeping  a  horse  or  two,  which  he  uses  in  the  hunting-field. 
(I  believe  he  is  allowed  forage  for  two  horses.)  He  becomes  an  honorary 
member  of  the  club  by  virtue  of  his  commission  ;  he  sports  scarlet  when  out 
with  the  foxhounds  ;  and  I  need  not  add,  he  is  received  by  a  great  many 
county  gentlemen  as  one  of  themselves  ;  while  he  takes  especial  care  to  spend 
the  most  of  his  time  at  the  club,  so  that  he  has  every  opportunity  of  making 
himself  known  to  the  members  of  his  club,  and  no  doubt  there  are  some  who 
will  “  talk  shop  ”  with  him  if  it  suits  them.  I  know ^  from  personal  experience^ 
that  what  I  have  suggested  does  in  reality  take  place.  I  know,  also,  that 
horses  are  examined  as  to  soundness  by  them,  which  should  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  veterinary  surgeon  established  in  the  town. 

Ought  such  things  to  be  allowed  ?  I  was  conversing  with  an  officer  of  high 
rank,  but  a  short  time  ago,  upon  this  question,  and  he  agreed  with  me  that 
army  men  would  do  better  to  attend  to  their  own  duties,  than  to  interfere  with 
the  private  practitioner  ;  and  he  added  that  his  impression  was,  that  when 
a  veterinary  surgeon  entered  the  army,  he  invariably  forgot  his  profession^ 
and  aimed  at  being  a  gentleman — in  short,  he  declared  his  firm  belief  that 
many  young  men,  on  becoming  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  army,  pitched 
their  profession  at  once. 
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This  having  fallen  from  the  lips  of  an  officer  holding  a  high  rank,  caused 
me  to  reflect  upon  it,  and  look  closely  to  it.  I  would  not  make  these  obser¬ 
vations  unless  I  had  been  frequently  acting  for  army  men.  It  would  be 
considered  a  breach  of  faith  were  I  to  tell  tales  out  of  school,  but  I  could 
relate  many  things  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice  which  would  not 
redound  to  the  credit  of  those  I  served. 

I  may,  however,  state  that  there  are  many  things  done  in  the  army  that 
would  damn  a  private  practitioner.  I  have  known  cases  to  have  been  reported 
for  month  after  month  up  to  twelve  months^  and  the  patients  in  the  sick  list 
all  that  time,  which  have  been  restored  and  returned  to  duty  within  a  month 
by  the  acting  (civilian)  veterinary  surgeon.  This  assertion  may  appear 
extraordinary,  nevertheless  it  is  true  !  !  Were  I  to  state  where  I  practise, 
it  may  be  the  means  of  causing  much  inquiry  as  well  as  unpleasantness,  which 
I  am  not  desirous  of  doing,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  expression  to  my 
feelings  of  indignation  at  army  veterinary  surgeons  interfering  with  private 
men,  when  stationed  in  garrison  towns.  I  do  not  think  an  army  veterinary 
surgeon  would  feel  comfortable  if  he  were  aware  of  the  remarks  which  are 
made  by  some  gentlemen  he  occasionally  meets  at  his  club.  One  thing 
appears  clear,  that  if  an  army  veterinary  surgeon  calls  upon  a  local  veterinary 
surgeon  to  act  for^him  in  his  absence  without  fee  or  reward,  he  should  do 
all  in  his  power  to  aid  him  in  his  practice. 

“One  who  Serves  Occasionally.” 


[For  the  reason  stated  at  the  commencement  of  his  letter,  we  allow  the 
“  One  who  Serves  Occasionally”  to  relieve  his  feelings  by^attacking  his  army 
colleagues  under  a  nom  de  plume  ;  though  we  can  assure  him  that  by  this 
subte^ge,  and  the  charges  he  brings  forward,  we  do  not  receive  his  obser¬ 
vations  in  the  spirit  of  fair  play.  He  maligns  a  body  of  gentlemen,  and  makes 
strong  and  unfounded  accusations  against  them,  without  giving  them  an 
opportunity  for  defending  themselves  or  knowing  who  their  accuser  is.  This 
is  not  what  we  consider  fair  play  on  this  side  of  the  Irish  channel. 

If  the  charge  of  incompetency  the  writer  prefers  against  army  veterinary 
surgeons  were  truthful,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  his  communication. 
Such  a  competent  civilian  need  have  no  fear  of  interference  from  men  who 
are  so  worthless.  Perhaps  he  is  not  aware  that  candidates  for  the  Army 
Veterinary  Department,  already  graduates  of  the  Royal  College,  have  to 
undergo  a  most  severe  examination  of  a  practical  character,  and  such  as  no 
civilian  is  submitted  to  ;  and  that  about  fifty  per  cent,  fail  to  pass.  Other 
qualifications  than  professional  are  also  demanded  from  them,  to  ensure  their 
fitness  for  their  position.  Above  all  things,  they  must  be  fairly  educated, 
and  they  must  be  gentlemen.  Expulsion  from  the  army  is  the  fate  of  any 
officer  who  does  not  conduct  himself  as  a  gentleman.  We  had  no  idea  that 
being  well-educated  and  a  gentleman  was  any  disadvantage  to  or  reflection 
upon  veterinary  surgeons,  though  the  writer  would  lead  us  to  infer  that 
it  is  so.  He  should  know  his  own  position  best.  We  fancy  the  “  officer  of 
high  rank,”  must  have  been  “  taking  a  rise  ”  out  of  the  writer,  on  this  matter 
of  veterinary  surgeons  aiming  at  being  gentlemen.  At  any  rate,  it  shows 
what  his  impression  is  with  regard  to  the  members  of  the  profession  he  comes 
ill  contact  with,  and  certain|y  his  opinion  as  t^to  army  veterinary  surgeons  is 
the  opposite  of  scores  of  officers  of  high  rank. 

There  is  no  regulation  prohibiting  army  veterinary  surgeons  from  seeing 
cases  of  disease,  prescribing,  or  examining  horses  as  to  soundness,  outside  their 
own  immediate  sphere  of  duty. 

We  strongly  deprecate  the  silly  attempt  to  stir  up  animosity  between 
civilian  and  army  colleagues.  If  charges  of  incompetency  are  made  against 
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the  latter,  they  will  also  certainly  be  preferred  against  the  former.  The 
history  of  veterinary  medicine  proves  that  army  men  have  certainly  not 
been  behind  their  brethren  in  civil  life,  in  maintaining  and  promoting  the 
scientific  and  social  standing  of  our  calling. 

We  hope  the  rancour  and  animus  apparent  in  our  correspondent’s  letter 
will  not  lead  to  the  retorts  which  they  have  a  tendency  to  excite.] 


A  FEW  WORDS  CONCERNING  A  CUTANEOUS  AFFECTION 

AMONG  CAMELS  IN  AFGHANISTAN. 

To  the-  Editor  of  the  VETERINARY  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — Since  the  commencement  of  this  campaign,  several  articles  have 
been  published  in  India  relative  to  the  history,  habits,  colour,  height,  length,* 
tastes,  etc,  etc.,  of  the  camel ;  manuscript  productions,  by  various  authors, 
have  been  officially  circulated  for  the  information,  as  we  term  it,  of  the 
officers  commanding  corps,  of  officers  in  charge  of  transport  animals,  and  of 
veterinary  surgeons ;  but  in  all  cases  the  diseases  from  which  the  beast  may  suffer  , 
do  not  appear  to  have  attracted  much  attention.  There  is  one  never  omitted, 

I  allude  to  “  Itch  ”  ;  but  from  the  vague  way  in  which  it  is  referred  to,  it ; 
may  be  anything — from  a  pure  parasitic  disease  to  ordinary  irritation  of  the 
integument  or  Prurigo.  It  certainly  does  not  always  present  the  same, 
features,  and  the  natives  themselves,  men  of  experience  among  their  own 
peculiar  charges,  distinguish  two  distinct  kinds,  viz.,  pure  mange  or  parasitic 
disease,  and  an  ordinary  non-parasitic  affection. 

It  is  one  of  these,  I  know  not  which,  that  is  giving  me  at  present  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  Nearly  every  camel  in  the  transport  of  this  division  is 
suffering  from  the  affection  ;  the  other  animals  are  free,  entirely  free  from 
it.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  transport  department  of  this 
division,  I  append  the  numbers  as  made  out  officially  on  the  5th  July : — 
Camels,  3,200;  Mules,  1.481  ;  Ponies,  381  ;  Bullocks,  115  ;  Donkeys,  836  ; 
total,  6,013. 

The  camel-drivers,  practical  men,  are  so  imbued  with  the  serious  nature 
of  the  effects  these  diseases  produce,  and  without  being  able  to  distinguish, 
for  certain,  one  from  the  other,  that  regularly  once  a  year  all  the  animals 
— whether  suffering  or  not — are  by  them,  as  a  preventive  measure,  put 
through  a  general  course  of  treatment.  This  is,  from  all  accounts,  highly 
successful,  and  consists  in  so  many  days’  rest  at  springtide,  with  the 
administration  internally  of  oleaginous  matters,  and  application  externally 
of  Tara  Mira  Oil.  I  simply,  without  weighing  the  value  of  the  treatment, 
state  a  fact ;  though  I  have  myself  witnessed,  during  my  six  years’  service  in 
India,  more  than  one  case  of  “Prickly  Heat”  treated  with  success  by 
means  of  Tara  Mira  Oil. 

^  Such  treatment  as  that  applied  by  the  natives  has  of  course  under  the 
circumstances— /.I?.,  during  our  march  from  Candahar  to  Cabul — been  out  of 
the  question,  if  not  utterly  impossible  ;  so  that,  in  accordance  with  annual 
experiences  of  those  well  acquainted  with  the  camel,  it  is  not  in  the  least 
astonishing  this  disease,  to  which  I  cannot  append  a  name,  should  have 
broken  out  among  the  3,200  beasts  attached  to  the  force.  Whether  they' 
huddle  together  in  the  lines,  crawl  slowly  along  under  their  loads,  or  journey 
lazily  towards  their  daily  grazing-grounds,  those  troubled  with  the  affection 
are  easily  recognised  as  they  twist  their  long  elegant  neck  and  head  from 
one  side  to  the  other  in  order  to  scratch,  nibble,  or  bite  in  turn  the  different 
seats  of  irritation  ;  or  again,  much  like  a  dog  with  chorea,  throwing  first 
one  fore-leg,  and  then  the  other,  in  a  spasmodic  manner  to  the  front,  with  a 
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view,  I  presume,  of  shaking  off  the  supposed  unwelcome  visitor ;  or  others, 
as  they  progress,  are  seen  rubbing  one  thigh  against  the  opposite  one  with 
the  same  object. 

A  more  attentive  and  closer  examination  does  not  enable  one  to  recognize 
any  characteristic  symptoms  ;  the  principal  being  a  peculiar  rough,  irregular 
aspect  of  the  integument  in  several  regions  where  it  is  thin  and  delicate,  as 
in  the  axillary,  scrotal,  perineal,  and  inferior  surface  of  their  short  tail, 
although,  as  indicated  by  the  frequent  attempts  made  to  scratch  the  various 
parts  with  both  teeth  and  feet,  or  by  rolling  on  the  ground,  there  is  but 
little  doubt  the  irritation,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  exists  in  nearly  every 
region  of  the  body.  At  this  period  of  the  year  (July)  the  animals  are  un¬ 
provided  with  that  coarse  hairy  coat  with  which  they  are  generally  depicted; 
their  skin  is  smooth  to  the  touch,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  shows  no 
traces  whatever  of  disease,  except  in  the  regions  above  mentioned,  beyond 
being  rather  dry  and  harsh — a  state  to  be  accounted  for  when  the  nature  of 
the  work  performed  and  forage  provided  are  taken  into  consideration.  The 
parts  of  the  body  I  have  before  enumerated  are  covered  with  a  layer  of 
hard,  dry,  brittle  cakes,  easily  detached  by  friction,  of  a  lightish-brown  colour, 
of  various  shapes  and  dimensions,  and  of  which  I  forward  you  a  specimen 
for  examination.  These  are  the  only  features  of  an  affection  which  I  feel 
sure  is  of  such  an  irritating,  harassing  nature  as  to  account,  in  a  great 
measure,  for  the  low  condition  our  animals  are  in,  malgre  the  light  work  and 
very  fair  feeding  they  have  been  treated  to,  since  our  arrival  in  the  Logar 
Valley,  or  since  about  the  ist  May.  It  should  be  well  understood  that  the 
camel,  far  from  being  the  hardy  convoy-carrier  as  stated  in  the  stories  of 
our  youth,  is  a  very  delicate,  tender  beast  of  burden,  only  calculated  to  per¬ 
form  a  certain  amount  of  work  at  a  very  slow  pace,  not  suited  to  accompany 
any  army. 

With  the  means  at  my  disposal,  viz.,  a  government  microscope,  provided 
with  a  solitary  slide  and  no  cover-glass,  I  have  frequently  examined  the 
matter  carefully  collected,  and  have,  exception  one  occasion,  failed  to  find  any 
parasite  among  the  debris.  I  herewith  attach  the  drawing  T  made  of  it. 
The  native  remedies  employed  do  not  appear  to  produce  very  good  results. 
With  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  necessary  medicines 
for  its  treatment,  it  would,  of  course,  be  easy  to  apply  the  remedy.  I  may 
mention,  en  passant^  that  no  regular  provision  has  been  made  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  transport  animals  ;  and  although  in  charge  (veterinary)  of  6,000 
animals,  beyond  a  dram  of  Calvert’s  carbolic  acid,  a  skin  of  some  indigenous 
kind  of  oil,  and  a  keg  of  vinegar,  I  have  nothing  whatever  in  the  way  of 
medicines.  There  is  not  even  a  case  of  instruments.  My  stock  in  hand, 
obtained  with  some  difficulty  from  the  authorities,  is  at  present  m  the  open 
air,  behind  my  tent,  under  the  shade  of  the  unprotected  battery  veterinary 
medicine  chests.  It  is  hard  to  perform  one’s  duty  when  so  little  assistance 
is  received  from  the  authorities.  But  our  trials  are  nearly  over ;  our  de¬ 
parture  from  this  country  is  nigh.  Nevertheless,  I  trust  this  rambling 
letter,  written  amid  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a  divisional  camp,  will,  with  the 
assistance  of  your  microscopical  examination,  Mr.  Editor,  be  of  use  to 
those  who  are  destined  to  serve  in  a  country  where  camels  are  extensively 
employed  ;  but,  from  whence,  at  present,  vu  V absence  of  all  honours,  recom¬ 
penses,®  even  recognition  of  our  services,  if  only  by  means  of  a  few  words 
that  would  certainly  not  cost  the  authors  or  compilers  of  despatches  much, 
all  veterinary  officers  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  escape.  From  the  absence 
of  any  mention  of  veterinary  officers  in  the  numerous  and  voluminous  official 
papers  from  time  to  time  published,  one  would  imagine  there  were  none 
attached  to  the  force  ! 

If  what  I  have  written  appears  to  possess  any  interest  to  the  members  of 
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the  profession,  I  shall  be  pleased  if  you  will  find  room  in  your  valuable 
journal  for  its  insertion. 

Camp,  Zurgundshah,  Yours  truly, 

North  Afghanistan, 27M.  C.  Clayton,  R.H.A. 

[No  material  for  examination  has  ever  reached  us  from  our  correspondent. 
The  drawing  he  enclosed  certainly  represents  an  acarus.  We  have  already 
commented  on  this  cutaneous  afection  among  camels,  in  Mr.  Clayton’s 
previous  communication.] 


SOAP  AND  WATER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — I  write  to  contradict  the  insinuations  thrown  out  by  your  corre- 
spondentj  “  Hygeia,”  with  regard  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  students  at  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College.  About  students  at  other  institutions  I  know 
nothing,  but  I  am  sure  that  if  they  are  as  well  dressed  and  tidy  as  the  present 
veterinary  students,  they  will  not  disgrace  the  profession  or  the  college  to 
which  they  belong. 

That  there  are  some  not  so  well  dressed  as  others,  I  do  not  deny  ;  but  it 
is  no  fault  of  their  own.  “  Poverty  is  no  disgrace  to  any  one.”  Neverthe¬ 
less,  even  the  worst  of  these  are  always  clean  and  tidy.  ^‘Hygeia” 
suggests  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  students  were  to  spend  less 
money  in  beer  and  whisky,  and  give  it  to  the  laundress.  Now  it  is  just 
the  men  who  spend  this  money  in  whisky,  etc.,  that  are  dressed  the  best, 
and  therefore  that  have  the  most  frequent  change  of  collars,  etc.  ;  for  the 
others,  not  having  the  money  to  spend,  keep  themselves  quiet,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  get  through  their  examinations  as  quickly  as  possible. 

“  Hygeia”  says  that  “for  veterinary  students  at  least,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  want  of  cleanliness.”  I  don’t  know  why  we  should  be  thus  particularized, 
for  surely  our  work  is  as  dirty  as  at  other  colleges  or  hospitals.  Practical 
^emistry,  hospital  practice  (giving  draughts  and  balls,  etc.),  dissecting  and. 
shoeing,  are  not  duties  that  will  allow  us  to  keep  our  cuffs  and  collars  as 
white  as  snow,  even  for  one  day;  and  if  the  professors  happen  to  see  a 
student  frightened  of  getting  his  hands  or  clothes  soiled,  they  are  not  very 
backward  in  telling  him  of  it. 

In  order  to  meet  with  “  Hygeia’s  ”  views,  we  must  certainly  have  a 
“Faulkner’s  establishment”  in  the  college,  so  that  we  may  have  a  wash  and 
brush-up  about  every  half-hour  ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  have  cabs 
to  convey  us  from  our  lodgings  to  the  college  in  muddy  weather,  or  we  shall 
soil  (JUr  boots  in  crossing  the  roads,  and  in  all  probability  get  our  collars 
splashed  by  a  passing  vehicle,  which  will  render  us  untidy  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

I  know  that  the  fact  of  some  students  not  wearing  black  coats  and  waist¬ 
coats  when  presenting  themselves  for  examination,  was  a  great  eyesore  to 
the  late  Secretary  of  R.C.V.S.,  but  it  is  never  the  student’s  fault  that  they  are 
not  so  dressed.  Their  means  will  not  allow  them  to  have  clothes  to  lay  by, 
and  so  they  are  compelled  to  wear  such  as  will  serve  them  the  best  for  all¬ 
round  purposes. 

It  is  against  all  reason,  however,  that  any  students  should  go  before  their 
examiners  with  dirty  collars  and  cuffs  on,  and  with  dirty  faces,  as  “  Hygeia  ” 
would  have  your  readers  believe.  And  I  need  hardly  say  they  do  not  do  so. 
I  can  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  sorry  that  “  Hygeia  ”  could  find 
nothing  better  to  employ  his  time  than  writing  the  exaggerated,  not  to  say 
delicate,  letter  headed  “  Soap  and  Water.” 

Yours  obediently, 

R.V.C.,  October  \2th^  1880.  “An  Injured  Student.” 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — Your  longsuffering  correspondent,  “  Hygeia,”  has,  in  the  October 
number  of  your  valuable  Journal,  done  well  in  complaining  of  the  way  in 
which  many  students  neglect  soap,  water,  and  clean  linen.  Those  who  have 
had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  different  colleges,  say  that  a  reform  is  much 
wanted  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow — an  improvement  in  cleanliness  ;  which, 
however,  to  be  effectual  and  permanent,  should  be  insisted  upon  and  kept  up 
by  the  principals  of  the  schools.  No  subordinate  professor  can  hope  to  do 
it,  the  impetus  should  come  from  the  principal.  “  Hygeia  ”  has  truly  said, 
that  for  students  to  be  seen,  either  at  lectures  or  elsewhere,  in  a  dirty  state 
there  is  no  excuse.  Depend  upon  it,  any  faults  have  only  to  be  noticed  by 
the  responsible  professors  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  further  censure. 
There  are  three  veterinary  colleges  in  Scotland  and  one  in  England,  which, 
in  teaching,  profess  a  worthy  rivalry.  Let  them  also  institute  a  rivalry  in 
manners,  and  begin  by  insisting  upon  the  use  of  soap,  water,  and  clean 
linen.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  a  dirty  appearance  is  disgrace¬ 
ful  to  the  individual,  and  to  the  institution  to  which  he  belongs  ;  and  the 
only  wonder  is  that  professors  have  so  long  permitted  examples  of  it  to 
insult  them.  The  veterinary  colleges  might  for  once  take  the  lead  in  a  much- 
needed  reform.  Yours  obediently, 

October  i^tk,  1880.  “  Sanitas.” 


COMMENTS. 

Justices’  justice  is  sometimes  not  only  incomprehensible,  but  cruelly  unjust.  This 
may  be  due  to  ignorance,  partiality,  or  sentiment,  from  which  magistrates  are  no 
more  exempt  than  other  poor  mortals.  One  of  the  most  glaring  instances  of 
unfairness  and  magisterial  cruelty  has  been  recently  reported  in  the  daily  papers ; 
and  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  profession  most  earnestly  to  it,  as  a 
case  in  which  the  unjust  dispenser  of  justice  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  must 
not  dare  to  blast  the  reputation  of  a  practitioner  without  good  cause.  We  would 
advise  Mr.  Mole  to  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  solicitor,  for  surely  there 
must  be  redress  for  such  a  gross  piece  of  defamation.  From  the  report  which 
we  give,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  conviction  did  not  follow,  and  that  the  evidence 
showed  the  now  almost  always  inevitable  conflict  in  professional  evidence. 

The  Magistrate  and  the  Veterinary  Surgeon. — Henry  Mann,  carman, 
and  George  Richardson,  horse-keeper,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Robert  Hartley,  yeast 
merchant,  of  Norway  House,  Lothian  Road,  were  summoned  before  Mr.  Newton, 
by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the  first-named  for 
cruelty  to  a  horse,  and  the  other  for  causing  it. — Inspector  Frederick  William 
Robinson,  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  stated  that 
on  the  1st  inst.  he  was  in  Piccadilly,  when  he  saw  Mann  driving  a  horse  attached  to 
a  cart  laden  with  tubs.  Witness  asked  Mann  if  he  knew  the  horse  was  lame,  and  he 
replied  that  he  did.  Witness  afterwards  went  to  Camberwell  with  Mr.  Stanley, 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  saw  the  horse-keeper,  and  on  asking  him  whether  he  knew 
the  horse  was  lame  when  he  sent  it  out,  he  said  he  did,  and  that  it  would  not  have 
been  sent  out  but  that  other  horses  were  sick.  The  horse’s  off  knee  was  much 
swollen,  full  of  inflammation,  and  it  was  dead  lame,  it  being  an  act  of  cruelty  to  work 
it.— Mr.  F.  T.  Stanley,  veterinary  surgeon,  Stone’s  End,  said  the  horse  was  very  lame 
from  disease  of  the  foot  and  from  ossification  of  the  knee,  perhaps  through  an  injury  ; 
otherwise  the  animal  was  in  good  condition,  and  he  did  not  think  it  would  get  any 
better. — For  the  defence,  Mr.  William  Mole,  veterinary  surgeon,  of  Rodney  Row, 
Walworth,  stated  that  he  considered  the  horse  was  suffering  from  rheumatism,  and 
although  he  knew  it  to  be  lame,  he  permitted  it  to  go  out — it  having  been  laid  up  for 
some  time — to  go  a  short  journey.  He  could  not  say  the  horse  was  sound,  or  that  it 
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ever  would  be,  but  he  did  not  consider  there  had  been  any  cruelty. -Mr  Newton 
remarked  that  after  what  he  had  heard  he  could  not  convict,  but  he  would  advise  Mr. 
Hartlev  to  change  his  veterinary  surgeon  ;  he  (the  magistrate)  did  not  envy  any  one 
who  employed  him,  and  he  wished  that  to  be  publicly  known.  The  summonses  were 

dismissed. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

V.S.  (Edin.).— Gant’s  Surgery  is  about  the  best  and  most  recent.  Mr. 
Fleming’s  promised  work  on  Special  Veterinary  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  is  in 
abeyance  for  the  present,  as  he  is  now  preparing  for  the  press  a  manual  of  Operative 
Veterinary  Surgery,  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  publication. 

Owing  to  press  of  matter,  a  number  of  communications  and  letters  are  held  over 

until  next  month. 


CORRIGENDA. 

At  page  249,  line  35,  for  “  Tower  of  Babel  ”  read  “  Tower  at  Babel  ”  ;  at 
page  250,  line  ii,  for  “  contravert  ”  read  “  controvert  ”  ;  at  page  255,  line  3, 
for  “  cancer  of  the  human  patient  ”  read  “  cancer  of  the  equine  race  ”  ;  at 
page  256,  line  36,  for  “  puss  ”  read  pus  ”  ;  at  page  257,  line  3,  for  “  puss  ”  read 
“  pus  ”  ;  at  page  256,  line  28,  for  “  organic  constitution  ”  read  “  inorganic 
constitution.” 


Communications,  Books,  Journals,  etc.,  Received. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  W.  T.  Kendall,  Melbourne ;  P.  R. 
Gordon,  Queensland  ;  J.  H.  Cox,  Bellary,  India  ;  R.  W.  Burke,  Warwick ; 
C.  Clayton,  Army  Veterinary  Department,  Afghanistan  ;  Messrs.  Russell  and 
Wartnaby,  Grantham  ;  “  G.  A.  B.,”  London  ;  J.  W.  Hill,  Wolverhampton ; 
“An  Injured  Student”;  G.  R.  Dudgeon,  Sunderland;  C.  Sheather,  London; 
“  Ubique  ”  ;  S.  Locke,  Manchester  ;  A.  R.  Charles,  London ;  “Sanitas  ”  ;  G. 
Kidney,  Belfast;  J.  Nunn,  R.A.,  Punjab  ;  “  Apropos ”  ;  W.  Mole,  London; 
E.  Wooler,  Darlington. 


Books  and  Pamphlets  :  F.  S,  Billings,  On  Trichinae  in  Relation  to  the  Public 
Health  ;  71  W.  Mayer,  The  Fluke  Disease  ;  L,  Brouwier,  La  Viande  de  Cheval 
utilisee  a  I’Alimentation  de  PHomme  ;  J.  H.  B.  Hallen,  Resume  of  Horse  and 
Mule  Breeding  Operations  in  India  ;  Free  Lance,  Horses  and  Roads. 


Journals,  etc.  :  Annales  de  Med.  Veterinaire ;  American  Veterinary  Gazette; 
Archiv  fur  Wissenschaftliche  und  Practische  Thierhdlkunde ;  Der  Thierarzt ; 
Bulletin  de  la  Reunion  des  Offlciers  ;  Repertorium  der  Thierheilkunde ;  Bulletin  de 
la  Societe  de  Medecine  Veterinaire  Pratique ;  Wochenschrift  fiir  Thierheilkunde; 
Archives  Veterinaire ;  American  Live  Stock  Journal;  AmeHcan  Veterinary 
Review ;  Medical  Press  and  Circular ;  Lancet ;  Farmer  ;  Mark  Lane  Express  ; 
Agricultural  Gazette;  Journal  de  Med.  Veterinaire ;  II  Medico  Veterinaria ; 
Recueil  de  Mid.  Vetirinaire ;  U Echo  Veterinaire;  Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 


Newspapers:  Army  and  Navy  Gazette;  Irish  Times;  Scotsman*,  Melbourne 
Weekly  Tinus ;  Dublin  Express;  Pall  Mall  Gazette ;  Norwich  Mercury; 
Glasgow  Herald\;  Durham  Chronicle, 
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SPURIOUS  PREGNANCY. 

BY  J.  T.  DUNCAN,  DEMONSTRATOR  OF  ANATOMY,  ONTARIO 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  TORONTO. 

This  interesting  condition  is  well  known  to  the  human  obste¬ 
trician.  It  is  not  known  so  well  to  us  veterinarians  ;  perhaps 
it  would  not  be  incorrect  to  say  that  we  have  absolutely  no 
acquaintance  with  it. 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  it  by  a  case  reported  in  a 
recent  medical  journal ;  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  profession 
to  have  a  brief  resume  of  the  subject  before  them.  It  is  also  to 
be  hoped  that  any  gentleman  seeing  such  a  case  may  place  it 
upon  record. 

In  regard  to  spurious  pregnancy  in  woman,  Dr.  Playfair,  in 
his  excellent  treatise,*  says  : — 

“  In  this  most  of  the  usual  phenomena  of  pregnancy  are  so 
strangely  simulated  that  accurate  diagnosis  is  far  from  easy. 
There  are  hardly  any  of  the  more  apparent  symptoms  of  preg¬ 
nancy  which  may  not  be  present  in  marked  cases  of  this  kind. 
The  abdomen  may  become  prominent,  the  areola  altered,  men¬ 
struation  arrested,  and  apparent  foetal  motions  felt ;  and  unless 
suspicion  is  aroused,  and  a  careful  physical  examination  made, 
both  the  patient  and  practitioner  may  easily  be  deceived. 

“  There  is  no  period  of  the  child-bearing  life  in  which  spurious  . 
pregnancy  may  not  be  met  with  ;  but  it  is  most  likely  to  occur  in 
elderly  women,  about  the  climacteric  period,  when  it  is  generally 

*  Playfair’s  “  Midwifery,”  pp.  150,  151.  Am.  ed.,  1878. 
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associated  with  ovarian  irritation  connected  with  the  change  of 
life  ;  or  in  younger  women,  who  are  either  very  desirous  of  find¬ 
ing  themselves  pregnant,  or  who,  being  unmarried,  have  subjected 
themselves  to  the  chance  of  being  so.  In  all  cases  the  mental 
faculties  have  much  to  do  with  its  production,  and  there  is 
generally  either  very  marked  hysteria,  or  even  a  condition  closely 
allied  to  insanity.  .... 

Its  Signs  and  Symptoms. — The  physical  phenomena  are  often 
very  well  marked.  The  apparent  enlargement  is  sometimes  very 
great,  and  it  seems  to  be  produced  by  a  projection  forward  of  the 
abdominal  contents,  due  to  depression  of  the  diaphragm,  together 
with  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  may  even  closely 
simulate  the  uterine  tumour  on  palpation.  ....  The  foetal 
movements  are  curiously  and  exactly  simulated,  either  by  in¬ 
voluntary  contractions  of  the  abdominal  walls,  or  by  the  move¬ 
ment  of  flatus  in  the  intestines.  The  patient  also  generally 
fancies  that  she  suffers  from  the  usual  sympathetic  disorders  of 
pregnancy . 

“  Not  only  may  the  supposed  pregnancy  continue  ;  but,  at 
what  would  be  the  natural  term  of  delivery,  all  the  phenomena 
of  labour  may  supervene.  Many  authentic  cases  are  on  record 
in  which  regular  pains  came  on,  and  continued  to  increase  in 
force  and  frequency  until  the  actual  condition  was  diagnosed.” 

The  methods  by  which  this  condition  may  be  diagnosed  are 
various,  but  the  one  most  to  be  relied  on  is  the  simple  expedient 
of  causing  the  patient  to  inhale  chloroform.  Under  the  chloro¬ 
form  the|abdominal  tumour  disappears,  and  her  friends  are  thus 
convinced  as  to  her  true  condition. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  produce  a  permanent  cure,  for  the 
tumour  reappears  as  the  effect  of  the  anaesthetic  is  lost ;  but  the 
assurances  of  those  who  were  present  during  the  administration 
of  the  drug  are  sufficient  to  convince  the  patient  that  she  is  not 
enciente ;  and  once  convinced  of  this,  the  cure,  as  a  rule,  is 
effectual. 

It  seems  strange  that  what  information  we  possess  on  this 
subject  in  reference  to  the  domesticated  animals  comes,  not 
through^ the  writings  of  veterinarians,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  discover,  but  through  medical  works. 
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Spurious  Pregnancy, 

Fleming,  our  best  authority  on  obstetrics,  under  the  head  of 
Spurious  Pregnancy,^  describes  three  conditions,  viz..  Moles  or 
A scidian  monsters.  Uterine  kysts,  2:^6,  Hydrops  remarking 

that  he  is  not  aware  that  this  “  curious  and  obscure  form  of 
pseudo-pregnancy  has  ever  been  observed  in  animals.” 

If  the  accomplished  author  of  “  Veterinary  Obstetrics  ”  is  not 
aware  of  this  form  of  pseudo-pregnancy  occurring  in  animals,  it 
may  be  accepted  as  proof  that  no  such  case  has  been  placed  on 
record  by  a  veterinarian.  If,  then,  such  instances  do  actually 
occur  (rare  though  they  be)  among  our  patients,  it  is  certainly 
startling  to  think  that  cases  so  valuable  for  the  elucidation  of 
psycho-physiological  questions  should  have  been  overlooked  by 
the  profession.  And  that  they  do  occur  is  scarcely  open  to  doubt. 
Such  acute  and  careful  observers  as  the  great  Harvey  have 
asserted  without  reservation  that  such  a  condition  has  been 
observed  in  bitches.  Playfair  states  that  similar  phenomena  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  cow ;  and  the  following  interesting 
case,  reported  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  must  tend  largely 
to  remove  any  doubts  from  our  minds,  and  convince  us  that  the 
condition  spoken  of  does  occasionally  exist  among  our  patients. 

“  The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton  made  a  communication  on  a  case  of 
phantom  tumour  simulating  pregnancy  in  one  of  the  lower 
animals,  and  he  hoped  that  a  careful  study  of  the  phenomena  in 
this  case  might  help  towards  the  more  philosophical  study  of 
what  occurred  in  the  human  female,  as  the  mental  disturbance, 
so  large  a  factor  in  our  notion  of  the  phenomenon  as  it  occurs 
amongst  women,  would  be  almost  or  altogether  eliminated. 
Having  purchased  a  fine  specimen  of  a  rare  variety  of  zebra,  he 
was  anxious  to  provide  a  suitable  partner  for  him ;  he  therefore 
obtained  a  healthy  three-year-old  virgin  ass.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  a  virgin,  as  it  was  known  that  the  first  intercourse  gave 
a  stamp  to  the  subsequent  progeny.  Frequent  and  apparently 
satisfactory  intercourse  took  place  between  the  two.  The  ass 
came  into  season  at  intervals  of  five  weeks,  and  remained  so  from 
ten  to  fourteen  days,  and  its  period  of  utero-gestation  was  eleven 
months.  It  was  therefore  easy  to  discern  when  the  animal  was  in 
foal.  After  six  weeks,  the  ass  began  to  enlarge  visibly,  and  a 

*  “Veterinary  Obstetrics,”  p.  165  (note). 
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man  much  accustomed  to  the  breeding  of  horses  declared  that 
he  could  “  feel  the  foal  inside  hen”  The  eleven  months  expired, 
and  the  ass  came  into  season  again  without  having  given  birth  to 
a  foal.  After  a  lapse  of  four  months,  she  was  again  given  the 
zebra,  and  again  she  sv/elled,  continued  so  for  eleven  months,  and 
again  gave  birth  to  nothing.  In  this  case,  he  considered  that  the 
mental  element  might  be  disregarded,  for  the  ass  could  have  no 
object  in  deceiving  the  zebra.  It  was  at  first  thought  possible 
that  she  had  aborted  in  the  night  and  eaten  the  foetus ;  but  the 
most  careful  search  showed  not  a  trace  of  such  an  occurrence. 
On  each  disappearance  of  the  swelling,  her  abdomen  returned  to 
its  normal  size  in  one  day.  Dr.  McClintock  thought  that  it  was 
not  by  any  means  impossible  that  something  analogous  to  a 
psychological  element  might  have  operated  in  the  case  mentioned. 
Brutes  had  far  more  feeling  and  intelligence  than  they  were 
usually  given  credit  for,  and  a  very  strong  feeling  accompanied 
sexual  intercourse  in  them.  Drs.  Denham,  H.  Kennedy,  Mac- 
Swiney,  and  the  President  also  took  part  in  the  discussion.  In 
the  reply  to  Dr.  McClintock,  Dr.  Haughton  stated  that  he  had 
no  doubt  that  what  the  ancients  called  the  maternal  instinct, 

was  present,  and  that  the  ass’s  illusion  of  being  in  foal  influenced 
her  physiological  condition  ;  for  her  mammary  glands  were  en¬ 
larged,  and  wheh  the  supposed  pregnancy  was  over,  they  subsided 
with  the  abdominal  enlargement.” 


GUNSHOT  WOUNDS. 

BY  J.  NUNN,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ROYAL  ARTILLERY,  PUNJAB. 

I  SEND  the  following  account  of  four  cases  of  gunshot  wounds 
which  have  come  under  my  notice  on  the  Khyber  line  of  com¬ 
munication,  during  the  late  campaign  in  Afghanistan. 

'  Case  No.  I. 

On  July  17th  I  was  requested  by  the  officer  commanding  at 
the  post  of  Pezwan  ”  to  look  at  two  horses  of  the  4th  Bengal 
Cavalry,  that  had  been  wounded  in  .a  skirmish  with  the 
“  Kughianies ’’  tribe  on  the  5th  of  the  same  month.  The  first 
was  a  chestnut  country-bred  mare,  which,  I  was  informed,  “  it 
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was  a  wonder  she  was  alive,  as  she  had  been  shot  in  the  quarter, 
and  the  bullet  had  passed  straight  through  her.”  Of  this  I  was 
somewhat  doubtful ;  but  at  first  sight  the  wound  certainly 
seemed  to  justify  this  conclusion,  the  bullet  having  struck  her 
on  the  left  quarter,  midway  between  the  root  of  the  tail  and  the 
antero-inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  about  six  inches 
below  the  sacrum,  and  an  orifice  exactly  corresponding  was  on 
the  opposite  side.  A  very  slight  examination,  however,  proved 
that  instead  of  taking  a  straight  course,  the  ball  had  been 
diverted  upwards,  travelled  underneath  the  skin,  over  the  sacrum 
at  about  the  third  superior  spinous  process,  and  made  its  exit  on 
the  opposite  side.  When  the  mare  was  turned  round,  with  the 
light  behind  her,  the  passage  could  be  clearly  seen  by  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  hair  along  its  track.  I  ordered  the  orifices  to  be 
kept  open  with  a  pledget  of  tow,  and  to  be  syringed  out  with  a 
weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  water.  On  seeing  her  again, 
on  August  1st,  the  wound  had  healed  up,  and  the  mare  was  fit 
for  her  duty.  The  injury,  undoubtedly,  must  have  been  inflicted 
by  a  small  round  bullet,  it  being  the  custom  with  the  Afghans 
to  load  their  “  Yeziels,”  or  long  flint-lock  guns,  with  this  kind  of 
projectile.  The  sowar  who  was  riding  the  mare  was  shot  at  the 
same  time. 

Case  No.  II. 

At  the  same  time  I  was  shown  a  grey  country -bred  gelding, 
belonging  to  the  same  regiment,  which  was  wounded  on  the 
same  date.  The  bullet  had  struck  him  on  the  near  hind  leg, 
about  six  inches  above  the  bend  of  the  hock,  and  inclined  to  the 
inner  side.  The  limb  was  very  much  swollen,  and  the  animal 
could  not  put  it  to  the  ground.  He  had  been  placed  in  a  set  of 
slings  that  were  constructed  by  the  Madras  Sappers.  I  exa¬ 
mined  the  wound  by  means  of  a  long  probe  made  out  of  a  piece 
of  telegraph  wire,  and  found  that  it  passed  in  an  upward  direc¬ 
tion  for  about  ten  inches,  but  downward  there  was  no  passage. 
I  was  told  that  after  the  horse  was  wounded  he  had  been  led 
back  into  camp,  a  distance  of  about  thirteen  miles  over  a  very 
rough  country,  and  that  although  he  walked  slowly  he  did  not 
seem  lame.  He  was  tied  up  by  the  head,  and  allowed  to  get  up 
and  down  as  he  liked,  the  limb  being  fomented.  About  four  days 
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afterwards  a  quantity  of  straw  close  by  caught  fire  in  the  night. 
The  horse  was  very  frightened,  and  made  violent  efforts  to  escape  ; 
since  then  he  had  not  been  able  to  place  his  foot  on  the  ground. 
I  suspected  a  fracture,  which  had  been  displaced  on  the  occasion 
of  the  fire  ;  but  the  swelling  and  pain  was  so  great  as  to  render 
any  manipulation  impossible.  As  I  would  be  again  visiting 
“  Pezwan  ”  in  about  a  fortnight,  I  deemed  it  best  to  leave  the 
horse  till  then,  merely  fitting  a  breeching  to  the  slings,  and 
ordering  cold  water  to  be  freely  applied  to  the  part.  On  seeing 
my  patient  again,  on  August  ist,  the  swelling  had  increased  to 
an  enormous  size ;  and  on  leading  him  out  he  was  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  place  the  foot  on  the  ground.  As  orders  had  been 
received  that  the  country  was  to  be  evacuated  ;  so  a  committee 
was  assembled  and  the  animal  shot.  I  made  a  post-mortem 
examination  at  once,  cutting  down  to  a  probe  that  was  passed 
into  the  wound.  This  I  followed  up  for  about  ten  inches,  strip¬ 
ping  the  muscles  from  the  bone.  The  sharp  ridge  on  the  tibia 
at  the  wound  had  a  slight  notch  in  it.  The  fibula  was  fractured, 
as  well  as  the  patella,  which  had  a  fissure,  partly  united,  passing 
obliquely  from  within,  outwards  and  forwards.  The  surface  of 
the  tibia  in  patches  was  covered  with  a  porcellaneous  deposit, 
giving  it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  having  been  dipped  in 
melted  wax.  There  were  a  few  small  splinters  of  lead,  but  no 
trace  of  the  bullet.  On  removing  the  tissues  lower  down  I  dis¬ 
covered  a  fracture  extending  from  the  inside,  outwards  and 
downwards,  completely  separating  the  end  from  the  shaft  of  the 
bone.  The  bullet,  “  a  Snider,”  was  lodged  just  in  front  of  the 
upper  row  of  small  bones  of  the  hock,  flattened  out  to  the  size  of 
a  half-crown.  The  shot  was  fired  from  above,  and  on  striking 
the  edge  of  the  ridge  of  the  tibia,  a  portion  of  the  bullet  must 
have  been  detached  and  broken  up  into  splinters,  causing  the  in¬ 
jury  described  to  the  head  of  the  bone  ;  the  remainder  passing 
downwards,  becoming  flattened  against  the  small  bones  of  the 
hock,  and  fracturing  the  end  of  the  tibia,  which  was  displaced 
by  the  horse  struggling  at  the  fire.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  passage  downwards  made  by  the  larger  portion  of  the 
bullet,  should  have  been  healed  up,  and  that  caused  by  the  small 
splintered  part  have  remained  so  long  open. 
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Case  No.  III. 

On  July  31st  a  patrol,  of  the  17th  Bengal  Cavalry,  was  fired 
at  close  to  Yugdulluck”  Fort,  and  ahorse  was  wounded.  I 
saw  the  animal,  a  bay  country-bred,  almost  immediately  after¬ 
wards.  He  had  been  hit  on  the  near  shoulder,  about  an  inch  in 
front  of  the  ridge  on  the  scapula  and  three  inches  below  the 
superior  part  of  the  cartilage  of  prolongation.  The  wound  was 
very  small,  and  I  was  obliged  to  enlarge  it  to  make  an  examina¬ 
tion.  This  I  did  by  means  of  my  finger,  and  found  that  the 
bullet  had  made  a  round  hole  through  the  scapula  about  the 
size  of  a  sixpence,  without  any  fracture.  It  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  trying  to  follow  it  up,  so  I  kept  the  horse  standing,  and 
trusted  to  the  bullet  becoming  encysted.  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  next  day,  but  have  since  heard  from  the  adjutant  that  the 
horse  appeared  to  do  well,  until  the  evacuation  of  the  country, 
when  the  regiment  formed  part  of  the  rear-guard,  and  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  bring  more  encumbrances  than  could  be 
helped  ;  so  that  the  horse  was  destroyed. 

Case  No.  IV. 

A  bay  “  Waler  ”  gelding,  belonging  to  F  Battery,  A  Brigade, 
R.H.A.,  at  present  under  my  charge,  was  wounded  at  the  action 
of  the  “Chardeh”  Valley,  near  Cabul,  on  the  nth  December, 
1879,  when  two  of  the  guns  were  captured  by  the  enemy.  The 
bullet  entered  the  right  gluteal  region,  about  six  inches  behind 
the  antero-inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  four  from 
the  sacrum.  It  passed  up  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  and 
lodged  just  posterior  to  the  upper  angle  of  the  scapula.  On 
looking  over  the  record  of  the  case,  the  animal  appears  to  have 
done  his  work  up  to  the  middle  of  June,  when  a  large  abscess 
formed  in  the  lumbar  region,  close  to  the  ends  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  vertebrae.  This  was  opened,  a  large  quantity 
of  pus  escaped,  and  the  wound  healed  up.  I  first  saw  the  animal 
on  the  1st  September,  and  on  manipulation  a  hard  substance 
could  be  felt  at  the  wither.  I  determined  to  operate  and 
remove  the  bullet,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  given  rise  to  a 
serious  injury  if  the  horse  were  ridden  ;  but  I  was  obliged  to 
defer  it  on  account  of  the  rain  and  unhealthy  state  of  the 
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weather.  On  September  17th,  as  another  abscess  had  formed 
in  the  same  place  as  the  first,  I  had  the  horse  thrown,  and 
opened  the  abscess,  giving  exit  to  a  quantity  of  pus.  On  exami¬ 
nation  with  a  long  probe,  I  discovered  a  passage  up  to  the  sus¬ 
pected  situation  of  the  bullet,  and  could  feel  some  hard  substance. 
I  then  made  a  free  incision  down  to  the  spot,  and  by  aid  of 
a  pair  of  forceps,  extracted  a  Snider  bullet  perfectly  intact.  The 
wound  was  dressed  with  lint  and  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  and  up  to  the  date  of  despatching  this  paper  is  doing  well. 


BURSATTI. 

BY  R.  W.  BURKE,  STUDENT,  DICK  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

EDINBURGH. 

{Continued  from  p.  260.) 

I.  Results. — -When  once  the  disease  has  been  established  in  the 
system,  it  is  liable,  not  only  to  generate  its  evils  in  other  parts,  but 
is  also  capable  of  being  transmitted  from  sire  to  son,  as  shown  by 
the  investigations  of  Colonel  McDougal  and  others.  Some  have 
denied  this  fact  by  presenting  several  young  stock,  the  offspring 
of  Bursattied  ’’  stallions,  to  whom  the  disease  had  not  been 
transmitted  by  the  latter  ;  but  this  proves  nothing  when  placed 
,  by  the  side  of  the  host  of  those  which  have  been  so  affected. 
And  the  disease,  when  of  hereditary  origin,  is  more  difficult  to 
control  and  may  seldom  or  never  be  benefited,  either  through 
the  medium  of  science  or  nature.  Notwithstanding  the  non- 
hereditary  origin  of  other  cases,  and  in  which  the  sores  have  been 
early  and  effectually  removed,  I  remember  many  in  which  it  has 
been  checked  for  a  period  of  three  years  and  more.  This  is  also 
abundantly  exemplified  by  referring  to  the  stud-hospital  tickets 
of  years  past. 

Indigestion,  Tympany,  and  frequent  attacks  of  Colic,  recurrent 
Diarrhoea,  and  emaciation  may  be  mentioned  as  the  remote  re¬ 
sults  of  Bursatti.  When  the  liver  is  so  charged  with  kunkurs  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  as  to  favour  diminution  in  its 
secreting  area,  digestion  and  assimilation  are  the  first  to  suffer 
deterioration,  as  an  indirect  consequence  of  the  corresponding 
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diminution  in  the  supply  of  bile — a  secretion  indispensably 
necessary  in  the  discharge  alike  of  digestive  and  antiseptic  func¬ 
tions  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

Occasional  enzootics  of  Glanders  and  Farcy  have  caused  ter¬ 
rific  devastations  among  the  stud  and  regimental  horses  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Government  during  a  corresponding  rifeness  of 
Bursatti  disease — the  result  of  a  pre-existent  modification  in  the 
health  of  the  recipiens^  induced  by  general  Bursatti  dyscrasia. 

The  results  locally  manifest  may  be  briefly  concentrated  in  the 
following : — 

( 1 )  Stricture  of  the  ttrethra. 

(2)  Paraphy^nosis,  resulting  from  the  swelled  condition  of  the 
penis,  aided  by  the  swelling  and  constriction  of  the  prepuce,  and 
accompanying  surrounding  oedema. 

(3)  Permanent  hardening — Cirrhosis  preputii — of  the  walls  of  the 

“  sheathP  result  of  long-standing  oedemaand  consequent  pres¬ 

sure  upon,  and  obstruction  to,  the  blood-vessels  in  the  sheath.  The 
longer  the  oedema  is  maintained,  the  harder  will  the  tissues  of 
the  sheath  become.  This  condition  of  the  prepuce  is  a  common 
sign  in  the  older  stallions  of  their  having  suffered  from  the  dis¬ 
ease  at  a  prior  date.  In  the  purchase  of  valuable  stallions,  there¬ 
fore,  presenting  such  a  condition,  and  in  the  question  of  having 
valuable  mares  “  covered  ”  by  such,  the  previous  history  of  the 
first  should  be  ascertained  si parabilis. 

(4) .  In  some  few  cases  amputation  of  the  penis  may  be  impera¬ 
tive.  But  it  should  be  from  the  first  ascertained  whether  it  is 
possible  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  indurated  portion  ;  other¬ 
wise  the  object  of  the  operation  will  be  frustrated,  and  the 
portion  left  only  stimulated  to  augmented  action. 

(5)  Destruction  of  the  lachrymat  sac,  with  obliteration  of  the 
ductus  ad  iiasttm,  and  a  constant  flow  of  tears  down  the  face  ; 
{b)  destruction  of  the  palpebrum  inferius. 

(6)  Perma7ient  interference  with  easy  prehension,  from  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  root  of  the  levator  muscles  \levator  labii  superioris 
nasalis  longus  labii  sitperioris  alequoe  nasi\  because  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  disease  downwards  ;  {b)  and  from  contraction  of  the 
constrictor  oris  and  retractor  anguli  {Zygomaticus)  muscles, 
resulting  in  the  process  of  healing,  in  the  case  of  the  disease 
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being  localised  at  the  commissures  of  the  mouth  ;  {c)  and  lateral 
curvature  of  the  lower  lip^  from  destruction  and  resulting  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Zygomaticus  during  the  spread  and  repair  of  the 
ulcer. 

(7)  In  the  case  of  the  limbs,  there  often  follows,  in  the  worst 
forms  of  the  disease,  a  permanent  lameness,  from  adhesions  in, 
and  contractions  of,  the  flexor  pedis  tendons;  (b)  sometimes 
anchylosis  of  the  joints  of  the  phalanx  also  results,  from  extension 
of  the  disease  to  the  still  deeper  structures,  more  especially  when 
aggravated  by  bad  surgical  treatment. 

(8)  And,  lastly,  canker  in  the  feet,  because  of  the  extension  of 
the  disease  from  the  interphalangeal  joints  to  the  crus  pedis 
externum  (‘‘horny  frog’’) ;  subsequently  to  the  intra-ocreal^ struc¬ 
tures,  every  tissue  except  true  horn  being  involved  :  namely, 
the  keraphyllous  and  podophyllous  tissue,  the  substance  of  the 
“fatty  frog,”  the  ligaments  and  synovial  membranes  of  the 
corono-pedal  articulation,  the  insertions  of  the  extensor  pedis 
and  flexor  pedis  perforans,  and  even  the  bone  of  the  pedis,  and 
the  coronal  and  navicular  bones. 

II.  Nature  of  the  Sores. — To  render  my  description  more 
explanatory,  I  will  say  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  will  meet 
with  the  disease  in  one  of  three  forms  : — 

ft)  Nodular  or  Papillary, 
if)  Ulcerative, 
f)  Fungous.f 

These  are  in  the  order  of  their  stages ;  but  the  second  and 
third  may  alternate  with  each  other,  or  be  co-existent. 

*  I  have  coined  this  term  for  the  sake  of  description. 

t  “  Epithelioma  in  some  few  instances  never  loses  its  warty  character. 
It  begins  as  a  warty  growth,  it  does  not  ulcerate,  but  extends  in  this  form 
over  the  neighbouring  tissues  and  supersedes  them  entirely.”  (Cooke  on 
Cancer).  This  is  precisely  so  in  Bursatti.  Mr.  J.  Meyrick  also  writes,  in  the 
Veterinary  Journal  for  November,  1878,  that  he  has  “seen  pieces  of 
kunkur  picked  from  the  membrane  inside  the  eyelid  of  colts  whose  eye- 
fringes,  being  out  of  repair,  did  not  keep  off  flies,  an  ulcer  or  sore  not  having 
had  time  to  form.” 

Where  the  activity  of  the  cancer-cells  is  at  its  maximum,  the  '‘formative  ” 
overcomes  the  “  tdeerative  ’’  process,  and  the  result  is  a  fungous  excrescence 
without  ulceration. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Moore  writes,  on  Cancer  ; — “  In  different  cases  and  in  different 
tissues  the  relations  between  the  fungous  growths  and  ulcerations  vary,  and 
also  in  different  parts  of  the  same  sore  ;  thus  giving  the  edges  a  peculiar 
serrated  appearance.” — British  Medical  foiirnal. 
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{a)  Papillary. — This  stage  is  characterised  by  the  formation  of 
a  tumour  in  the  skin,  the  characteristic  of  which  is  that  it  is 
hard,  non-fluctuating,  sessile,  strictly  speaking  undefined  from 
the  immediately  adjacent  structures  (in  my  experience  it  always 
moves  with  the  skin),  and  is  unaccompanied  by  all  the  cardinal 
symptoms  of  inflammation,  being  cold  to  the  feel,  and  devoid  of 
pain,  which  is  sometimes  evinced  as  the  result  of  rough  manipu¬ 
lation.  A  sense  of  itchiness,  sometimes  made  manifest  by  the 
animal  trying  to  rub  the  part  violently  against  adjacent  walls 
or  it  may  be  by  occasionally  biting  the  part,  is  the  result,  in  my 
opinion,  not  of  actual  pain  in,  but  of  simple  sensory  stimulation 
around  the  seat  of  the  tumour. 

A  section  of  the  tumour  occasions  a  creaking  sound,  and 
presents  a  leaden  hue  or  bluish-white  structure  intersected  by  lines 
of  white  fibrous  tissue. 

The  most  noteworthy  point  in  connection  with  this  stage  is 
that  it,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  escapes  the  notice  of  the 
surgeon,  inasmuch  as  it  rapidly  gives  place  to  the  second  stage 
— the  ulcerative. 

{b)  Uleerative  stage. — This  may  be  sub-divided  into  : — 

(1)  The  characters  of  the  ulcer; 

(2)  Mode  of  its  spread  (assimilation). 

Various  terms  have  been  employed  to  denote  the  true 
characters  of  this  ulcer  ;  such  as  Erodings  Sloughing,  Phagedoenic, 
Rodent  (?),  Strumous,  Irritable,  Callous,  etc.  Such  a  list  of 
terms,  which  in  the  end  merely  refer  to  special  characters  in 
particular  cases,  I  think  only  leads  to  confusion.  They  all 
indicate  some  prominent  symptom,  and  therefore  so  many  sub¬ 
divisions  are  not  only  tiresome  and  useless,  but  misleading. 

In  his  lectures  on  Surgery,  at  the  Minto  House,  Edinburgh^ 
Mr.  Chiene  says  : — “The  words  of  John  Hunter  are, — ‘  There  are 
two  varieties  of  mortification  (ulceration),  one  with  and  the  other 
without  inflammation.’  This  saying,”  he  (Chiene)  advances, 
“goes  to  the  root  of  the  subject,  and  it  states  that  there  is  an 
inflammatory  and  a  non-inflammatory  mortification,  and  you 
have  to  search  out  the  causes  and  the  symptoms.”  As  the 
process  of  ulceration  is  identical  with  that  of  mortification, 
differing  but  in  its  degree,  ulceration  is  also  inflammatory  and 
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non-inflammatory ;  and  in  the  case  of  Bursatti  ulceration,  it  is 
of  the  non-inflammatory  kind.  To  exemplify  which,  I  will  now 
direct  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  theory  of  assimilation,  that  is, 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  Bursatti  ulceration  spreads  : — 

We  will  call  C  the  diseased  cell  in  a  Bursatti  ulcer ;  and  B 
and  A,  cells  of  the  immediately  adjacent  healthy  structures. 
Then  the  process  is  carried  on  by  the  diseased  cell  swallowing 
(assimilating)  the  surrounding  healthy  cells ;  and  the  result  is 
that  the  speed  of  the  disease  gradually  overtakes  that  of  health, 
and  finally  occasions  what  is  surgically  recognised  under  the 
designation  “  ulceration.”  This,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  the 
term  assimilation  as  applied  to  the  spread  of  an  ulcer. 

But  preliminary  to  the  appearance  of  the  ulcer  as  the  result  of 
the  process  of  assimilation,  are :  degeneration,  more  especially 
fatty ;  death  of  the  tissue  swallowed ;  and  the  removal  of  this 
tissue.  And  this  removal  is  effected  in  one  of  two  ways,  namely, 
hy  absorption^'  or  by  ^^casting-off!'  We  now,  therefore,  learn 
that  the  disease  is  spreading  not  only  externally  {casting-off 
process),  but  is  also  receiving  circulation  through  the  entire 
system  {ahsorbtivc process). 

What  are  the  naked-eye  characters  of  the  ulcer  ?  On  the 
whole,  nothing  specific.  The  destruction  is  going  on  ;  there  is 
no  substitution  or  repair  to  the  tissues,  as  we  would  expect  in 
healing  ulcers "  ;  the  “  lymph  ”  which  is  poured  out  by  the 
subjacent  blood-vessels  occasions  a  series  of  granulations  {yascu- 
larised  white-blood  clots)  on  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  but  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  nature,  there  is  formed  from  these  a 
new  growth  identical  in  structure  to  that  in  which  they  lie 
(Paget)  ;  the  vitality  of  the  granulations  being  lowered  by  the 
disease  action  from  around,  degeneration  and  sloughs'^  result  on 
the  surface  of  the  ulcer.  There  is  also  putridity,  and  the 
discharge  is  foetid;  acrid,  and  “ichorous,”  excoriating  and 
destroying  the  surfaces  over  which  it  passes,  being  sometimes  thin 
and  albuminous,  sometimes  thick,  opaque,  and  containing  much 
purulent  matter  and  tissue  debris.  In  the  more  advanced  stages, 
the  discharge  is  mixed  with  blood  given  from  the  ulcerated  ves¬ 
sels  ;  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  is  irregularly  cleft,\  being  in  places 

*  Hence  the  term  Sloughing  as  applied  to  this  ulcer, 
t  Hence  the  term  “  Eroding^ 
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pale  and  non-vascular ;  in  others  vascular,  bloody,  and  of  a  bright 
scarlet  red  ;  in  others,  again,  it  may  be  greyish  or  yellowish-green  ; 
in  patches  it  is  oedeinatous,  and  pits  on  digital  manipulation  ;  in 
others  it  is  hard  and  callous ;*  in  others,  again,  it  may  be  present¬ 
ing  attempts  at  weak  cicatrisations  (“  vegetations  ”).t  The 
edges  of  the  ulcer  are  ragged  and  irregular,  in  some  places  raised 
and  everted,  in  others  undermined  and  hollow  beneath  ;  the 
^surrounding  derma  is  usually  cedematousi  from  cellular  (cancerous) 
infiltration,  and  slightly  pits  on  pressure.  The  spread  of  the 
ulceration  is  tisttally  slow,  rarely  rapid  :  depending,  however,  on 
the  seat  of  the  ulcer,  the  constitution^  of  the  animal  attacked,  and 
upon  other  accompanying  causes,  as  bad  surgical  treatment,  etc. 
The  course  oi  the  spread  will  be  governed  by  two  great  laws  : 
firstly,  by  the  way  of  least  resistance^  and  secondly,  by  force 
of  gravity  ;  small  kunkurs  may  be  found  studding  the  surface 
and  under-edges  of  the  ulcer  at  irregular  points.  These  are  the 
principal  typical  characteristics  of  Bursatti  ulceration  ;  but  all 
of  them  are  by  no  means  constant,  nor  conjointly  so  well 
depicted. 

(c)  Fttngous  stage. — Nothing,  perhaps,  better  explains  the 
characteristic  naked-eye  structure  of  this  stage  than  comparing 
it  with  an  ordinary  garden  cauliflower.  Here  we  see  that  the 
arrangement,  the  force  of  resistance,  the  amount  of  pigmenta¬ 
tion,  etc.,  are  all  widely  different  in  the  immediately  neighbour¬ 
ing  portions  :  the  upper  racemosed  conglomerations  being  con¬ 
stituted  of  concentrically-arranged  (transverse  section)  delicate 
laminae,  which  are  yielding  and  easily  displaced  by  the  fingers.  The 
pigmentation  is  less  pronounced,  and  the  entire  mass  is  readily 
friable  in  every  direction  ;  whilst  a  section  through  its  supporting 
peduncle  shows  a  structure  altogether  foreign  to  it,  being  dense, 
resistant,  and  more  highly  pigmented.  This  is  just  what  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  Bursatti  fungoid  growth.  It  is,  however,  not  so 

*  Induration  is  a  necessary  concomitant  in  epithelioma,  no  less  than  in 
skirrhus. — (Cooke). 

t  “  The  islands  of  Reverdin.” 

t  This  is  one  character  which  has  led  some  surgeons  to  designate  the 
nature  of  the  cancerous  ulcer  “  Rodentl^ 

§  Thus  It  is  that  in  the  chronic  cases  marked  by  Cachexia,  I  have  observed 
the  speed  of  the  ulceration  approach  almost  that  of  true  Phagedcenic 
ulcer sP 
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distinctly  divisible  into  a  peduncle  and  a  succeeding  flower-head  ; 
but  its  strata  may  be  divided,  for  the  sake  of  description,  into 
the  peduncular  (lower)  and  the  floral  (upper). 

The  characters  of  the  peduncular  stratum,  it  must  be  already 
gathered,  are  more  condensed  and  uniform  than  the  floral,  some¬ 
times  highly  pigmented  (yellowish-brown),  approaching  cartila¬ 
ginous  tissue  in  appearance,  creaking  on  section  ;  being  studded 
with  opaque  nuclei  (kunkurs),  and  intersected  by  white,  some-  * 
times  glossy  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  are  seen  to  subdivide 
and  diverge  towards  the  peripheries  of  the  section,  completing 
an  irregular  reticulum  with  its  neighbouring  ramifications.  In 
places,  distinct  smooth  cavities  may  be  seen  occupying  the 
surface  of  the  section,  and  containing  in  their  interior  hard, 
quasi-'sX.on^  kunkur.  The  latter  have  been  removed  of  the  size 
of  large  peas,  and  even  larger ;  the  largest  I  have  seen  being  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  George  Oliphant,  which  was  removed  by 
him,  on  autopsy,  from  a  remount  Waler  ”  gelding,  of  the  Hapur 
stud. 

III.  Prevention. — Prevention  constitutes  one  of  the  essential 
factors  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  No  one  will  fail  to  recognize 
that  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  influences  conducive  to  the 
production  and  perpetuation  of  diseases  has  far  higher  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  a  science,  than  attempting  to  devise  plans  of  mere 
palliative  or  curative  treatment  of  diseases  which  have  already 
developed.  And  if  we  would  observe  this  time-honoured  maxim, 
that  “  prevention  is  better  than  cure,”  we  must  keep  the  horses 
excluded,  as  far  as  is  possible,  from  flies.  All  doors,  railings, 
the  manger,  etc.,  should  be  painted  over  with  preparations  which 
ward  off  the  invasion  of  flies.  All  dressings  used  for  simple 
wounds  in  the  hospitals  should  be  combined  with  a  little  sulphur, 
aloes,  or  camphor.  General  cleanliness  demands  the  greatest 
attention.  Sulphur  fumigation  (sulphurous  acid  gas)  in  the  stalls 
ought  to  be  continued  throughout  the  season  of  flies  in  all  stables 
in  which  valuable  horses  are  located. 

The  confinement  of  animals  at  all  hours  of  the  day  within 
their  stalls  should  be  avoided,  where  feasible,  during  the  period 
at  which  flies  are  very  numerous  and  troublesome  ;  and  if  the 
great  heat  of  the  sun  does  not  threaten  otherwise  equally  dan- 
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gerous  consequences,  all  animals  should  be  let  loose  in  the 
paddocks  after  their  first  meal  in  the  morning,  and  be  restabled 
not  earlier  than  at  sunset,  as  not  until  then  are  flies  least 
abundant. 

The  cruel  practice  of  cutting  short  the  tails  of  animals,  and 
the  employment  of  heel-ropes,”  should  be  strictly  inter¬ 
dicted. 

All  animals  should  be  supplied  with  eye-fringes  ”  during  the 
summer  and  the  season  of  the  rains.  Syces  (grooms)  having 
neglected  to  put  the  latter  on  their  horses  prior  to  letting  them 
loose  into  the  paddocks,  and  more  especially  on  such  as  are  con¬ 
fined  to  their  stalls,  should  be  fined  four  annas  for  the  first,  eight 
for  the  second,  and  be  discharged  for  the  third  offence. 

And,  lastly,  every  stallion  having  shown  the  disease  for  two 
consecutive  seasons  should  be  castrated. 

IV.  Treatment. — There  has  existed  from  time  immemorial 
a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  curability  alike  of  Bursatti 
disease  and  Cancer  in  the  human  being,  and  all  who  have  any, 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  malady  will  understand  and 
appreciate  the  reason  of  this.  Those  who  maintain  it  to  be  in¬ 
curable,  point  to  the  tendency  it  has  of  diffusing  its  poison  ” 
over  a  wide  area,  its  recurrence,  the  Cachexia  which  follows  it, 
and  its  rapid  multiplication  ;  while  those  who  are  in  favour  of 
the  opposite  view,  do  not  admit  the  theory  of  primary  infectiony 
and  to  corroborate  this  they  cite  numerous  instances  in  which 
there  has  been  no  recurrence.  The  advocates  of  the  former 
theory  quite  ignore  the  fact  that  the  curability  or  incurability 
of  Bursatti  depends  altogether  on  the  circumstances  attending  it. 
When  the  disease  has  existed  some  time  prior  to  its  treatment, 
and  has  already  entered  the  system,  when  an  operation  has  been 
delayed,  when  an  operation  has  been  performed,  but  imper¬ 
fectly,  and  when  the  disease  is  hereditary — these  collateral  cir¬ 
cumstances  will,  I  admit,  lead  to  results  as  unsatisfactory  as 
they  state  them  to  be  ;  but  under  other  and  more  favourable 
circumstances,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt,  I  think,  as  to  the 
curability  of  it. 

Even  under  the  conditions  above-mentioned,  however,  nume¬ 
rous  have  been  the  so-called  remedies  in  the  form  of  specifics 
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vaunted  by  empirics  for  the  cure  of  it,  but  all  curative  constitu¬ 
tional  remedies  are  then  absolutely  of  no  avail  whatever,  and  are 
wholly  unable  to  stand  the  test  of  trial. 

As  we  have  observed  that  the  malady,  which  is  at  first  con¬ 
fined  to  purely  local  limits,  gradually  invades  the  system,  thus 
becoming  constitutional,  and  as  this  is  invariably  the  case,  it 
should  clearly  be  our  first  care  to  so  eradicate  it  externally  that 
its  morbid  influence  may  not  have  the  time  to  exercise  deleteri¬ 
ous  action  on  internal  organs  and  remote  structures.  Cases, 
however,  are  daily  brought  to  the  surgeon  in  which  the  disease 
is  a  long-existent  one,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  is  his 
duty  to  afford  what  relief  there  be  in  his  power.  Though  the 
cause  of  his  sufferings  may  be  apparently  removed,  yet  the  un-, 
fortunate  subject  of  them  is  constantly  exposed  to  harassing 
doubts  of  its  recurrence,  which  slowly  but  surely  eat  his  very  life 
away.  By  supporting  the  system  the  rigour  of  the  disease'^  may 
always  be  palliated,  and  though  there  is  no  known  drug  for  the 
cure  of  it,  the  patient  may  be  so  relieved  and  sustained  as  not  at 
least  to  be  hurried  to  an  untimely  end  through  the  effects  of  a 
perennial  torture.  With  this  view,  endeavours  should  be  made 
to  support  the  system  generally,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  battle 
with  the  disease.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  lay  down  favourite  pre¬ 
scriptions  here,  but  might  mention  the  remedies  which  have 
received  the  greatest  trial.  The  measures,  then,  chiefly  adopted 
have  been  in  the  administration  of  catalytics,  the  iodide  of 
arsenic,  the  sulphuret  of  potash,  and  the  preparations  of  mercury 
being  oftenest  used  and  with  the  most  favourable  results. 
Hydrochloric  acid  has  also  been  much  employed  in  the  practice 
of  Mr.  George  Oliphant,  F.R.C.V.S.,  of  the  Hapur  Remount 
Depot. 

I  consider  no  treatment  as  a  specific  in  this  disease,  but  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  stimulation,  combined  with  antisepticity,  is 
demanded,  more  particularly  in  its  later  stages.  Any  of  the  pre¬ 
parations  of  phosphorus,  alternated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
an  ample  supply  of  nutritious  diet  of  a  stimulating  kind,  may  be 
had  regulated  and  continued  resort  to!  Iron  and  potash  salts 
should  be  freely  given  to  strengthen  the  red  corpuscles  of  the 
blood,  and  thus  promote  oxygenation,  combustion,  and  elimina- 
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Hon.  Phosphorus  and  potash  salts,  being  nervine  restoratives,  will 
especially  aid  in  stimulating  the  process  of  elimination  by  rousing 
the  nervous  energy.  Oats  and  carrots,  containing  the  largest 
percentage  of  phosphorus  and  potash  respectively,  will,  therefore, 
constitute  excellent  feeding.  This,  with  the  usually  ready  aid  of 
nature  in  her  efforts  to  get  rid  of  all  deleterious  matters  from  the 
blood,  ought,  it  may  be  hoped,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  bring 
about  such  a  harmonious  working  of  the  bodily  functions  as  to 
again  constitute  health. 

Artificial  antagonism  is  not  complete  in  the  simple  employ¬ 
ment  of  stimulants  alone,  but  demands  for  its  repletion  a  com¬ 
bination  or  alternation  of  stimulants  with  direct  antagonistic 
agents.  Simple  stimulation  acts  only  as  a  secondary  means  in 
affording  elimination  (Beale),  whilst  antagonistic  agents  take 
the  place  of  a  passive  or  even  primary  medium  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  task  achieved  by  the  glandular  cells.  As  the  osseous 
framework  in  an  animal  body  serves  to  act  as  a  passive  or  pri¬ 
mary  agent  of  locomotion,  by  affording  lodgment  to  muscles,  so, 
in  like  manner,  may  these  direct  antagonistics  be  designated 
passive  or  primary  agents  of  elimination  by  producing  “  death  ” 
of  the  Bursatti  poison  ”  diffused  in  the  system.  Now,  what  is 
the  nature  of  this  antagonistic  agent  which  will  act  upon,  destroy, 
and  effectually  expel  this  poison  from  the  system  of  the  recipient, 
is  a  matter  sub  judice.  Professor  John  Clay,  of  Birmingham, 
however,  has  very  recently  published  the  results  of  his  experience 
of  the  treatment  of  Cancer  in  th.Q  human  subject,  and  his  remedy, 
Chian  turpentine,  is  doubtless  meriting  our  consideration  and 
trial ;  as  it  is  one  which  is  declared  to  have  achieved  results  the 
most  highly  satisfactory  in  the  cure  of  a  disease  that  has  eluded 
every  plan  of  treatment  heretofore  devised.  I  therefore  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  Lancet  of  March  27th,  1880,  p. 
477.  so  that  the  true  efficacy  of  his  treatment  may  be  fully 
appreciated. 

The  editor  of  the  Lancet,  April  3,  1880,  writes: — “Probably 
not  a  tithe  of  the  medicine  likely  to  be  sold  under  the  name  of 
^  Chian  turpentine  ^  during  the  next  few  months  will  be  genuine. 
....  Identification  of  the  genuine  drug  will  be  attended  with 
more  than  ordinary  difficulty.” 

VOL.  XI. 
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SYMMETRICAL  SPLENT. 

BY  C.  G.  H.  REILLY,  M.R.C.V.S.,  7TH  DRAGOON  GUARDS, 

ALDERSHOT. 

Troop  mare  B  47,  six  years  old,  well-bred,  admitted  20th  July, 
1880,  for  severe  lameness  near  fore  limb,  was  found  to  be  the 
subject  of  an  exostosis  on  the  external  aspect  of  that  limb,  five 
inches  below  the  carpus,  involving  the  metacarpus,  magnum  and 
parvum,  and  interosseous  substance.  The  periosteum  was  highly 
inflamed,  there  being  extreme  pain  on  pressure.  The  patient 
was  placed  on  low  diet ;  cold  water  dressing  was  applied  until 
the  24th,  when  inflammatory  symptoms  having  to  a  slight  extent 
subsided,  tincture  of  iodine  5j.  was  applied  twice  daily,  up  to  the 
28th,  with  slight  beneficial  effect.  At  this  date,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Griffith,  A.V.D.,  probationer,  7th 
Dragoon  Guards — skilled,  no  doubt,  in  the  most  recent  advances 
in  surgery — the  periosteum  was  punctured  by  the  actual  cautery. 
This  treatment  he  adopted  with  the  successful  result  of  enabling 
the  mare  to  be  returned  for  duty  on  the  20th  of  August. 

Now  the  matter  I  more  particularly  wish  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
the  readers  of  your  valuable  Journal,  is  that  this  mare  has  returned 
to  the  infirmary,  lame  on  the  off  leg,  and  that  the  cause  of 
her  irregular  progression  is  an  exostosis  exactly  of  the  same 
character,  and  in  the  same  position  as  on  the  opposite  limb 
attacked  on  the  previous  occasion.  This  naturally  gives  rise  to  the 
question  as  to  cause.  Are  such  exostosis  hereditary Have 
they  all  been  the  result  of  accident,  or  do  they  depend  on  peculiar 
formation  ?  I  would  suggest  that  from  the  position  occupied  by 
both  growths,  and  their  being  symmetrical,  that  they  were  caused 
most  likely  by  peculiar  formation  in  this  case,  though  ex¬ 
perience  has  convinced  me  that,  in  a  general  way,  the  splent  or 
exostosis  is  the  result  of  accident,  and  is  caused  by  concussion 
to  the  periosteum,  not  upwards  through  the  column  of  bones,  but 
extraneously,  and  that  the  disease  so  frequently  attacking  the 
internal  aspect  of  the  extremities  has  nothing  whatever  to  do,  in 
the  generality  of  cases,  with  centre  of  gravity,  but  is  due  to 
injury  inflicted  by  the  iron  shoe,  probably  not  from  one  but  from 
a  succession  of  applications.  That  this  may  appear  impossible 
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to  some  (and  especially  to  those  who  pride  themselves  on 
possessing  horses  that  could  not  possibly  “  interfere  ”),  I  have 
no  doubt ;  yet  any  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
inside  of  their  horse’s  legs,  even  in  ordinary  w^ork,  will  find  small 
particles  of  soil,  not  splashed,  but  pressed  on  by  the  opposite 
foot,  unmistakable  signs  of  interference,  and  may  lead  them 
to  surmise  what  takes  place  in  the  menage  and  hunting-field. 


THE  TRANSMISSIBILITY  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 
FROM  THE  BOVINE  TO  THE  HUMAN  SPECIES. 

BY  J.  MACKINDER,  F.R.C.V.S.,  PETERBOROUGH. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  at  Cambridge,  the 
subject  of  bovine  Tuberculosis  was  discussed,  and  the  danger  the  public 
was  exposed  to  was  pointed  out  (see  Veterinary  Journal  for  last 
month).  In  the  course  of  conversation,  Mr.  MacKinder,  who  was 
present,  mentioned  that  he  knew  of  an  instance  in  which  the  disease 
was  probably  conveyed  to  a  family.  The  following  are  the  particulars 
which  he  has  since  communicated  to  us. 

In  answer  to  yours  of  the  12th  instant,  I  willingly  give  such 
information  as  lies  in  my  power  in  reference  to  the  case  I  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  British  Medical  Association’s  meeting  at  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

About  two  years  ago  I  was  requested  to  examine  a  cow 
supposed  to  be  suffering  from  Pleuro-pneumonia.  I  found  her  to 
be  affected  with  Tuberculosis. 

The  owner  was  unwilling  to  have  her  killed,  she  being  in  calf. 
I  therefore  gave  her  tonic  medicines,  and  by  good  nursing  she 
gained  a  little  strength. 

She  brought  forth  a  living  calf,  and  was  sold  for  five  pounds  to 
a  cattle  dealer  residing  beyond  my  district. 

This  person,  a  fine,  healthy-looking  man,  weighing  about  16 
stone,  kept  her  to  milk  for  his  own  use,  and  to  retail  amongst  his 
neighbours. 

In  about  six  months  he  was  compelled  to  have  her  killed,  as 
she  became  quite  emaciated,  although  she  gave  a  fair  quantity 
of  milk. 

The  dealer  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  Phthisis,  as  also  did 
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other  members  of  his  family.  He  died  in  February  last,  and 
since  then  others  of  his  family  have  died  of  the  same  disease. 

I  am  informed  that  there  was  a  tendency  td  Phthisis  in  the 
family  ;  still,  the  fact  of  the  disease  showing  itself  after  partaking 
of  the  milk  from  this  cow,  proves,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  milk 
either  produced  the  disorder,  or  developed  the  latent  germs  of 
the  malady. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  there¬ 
fore  shall  make  further  inquiries  as  to  whether  (the  milk,  as  I  have 
said,  having  been  retailed  to  others)  Phthisis  has  since  prevailed 
in  that  district  to  any  extent. 


HEPATIC  ASCITES. 

BY  CHARLES  WHITWORTH,  F.R.C.V.S.,  LONDON. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  petted  dog  is  of  all  animals  the  most 
subject  to  hepatic  maladies,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  (in 
many  cases)  so  very  obscure  as  rarely  to  be  taken  cognizance 
of ;  yet  in  other  and  chronic  forms,  such  as  the  malady  selected 
(jit  supra),  one  may  manage  to  link  cause  and  effect,  and  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Hepatic  Ascites,  is  most  apt  to  be 
associated  with  that  particular  state  of  the  liver  termed  cirr- 
hose,’'  which  consists  of  chronic  inflammation  and  hypertrophy 
of  the  connective  tissue  which  pervades  and  covers  the  liver. 
In  the  living  body,  the  presence  of  this  hepatic  malady  is  for 
the  most  part  a  matter  of  inference  only.  It  is  rendered  pro¬ 
bable  by  its  ascertained  frequency  in  connection  with  Ascites, 
and  by  the  absence  of  any  other  obvious  cause  for  the  Drops}^. 

This  malady  comes  on  gradually  while  at  first  it  gives  rise  to 
no  peculiar  symptoms  ;  but  as  the  connective  or  areolar  frame¬ 
work  slowly  becomes  hypertrophied,  the  liver  becomes  abnormally 
firm,  and  subsequently  contracted,  hence  results  a  diminution  in 
the  calibre  of  the  branches  of  the  portal"  vein,  as  well  as  of  the 
hepatic  artery  and  duct. 

From  this,  atrophy  of  the  lobular  structure  of  the  liver  ensues, 
the  hepatic  cells  undergoing  fatty  or  granular  degeneration,  or 
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becoming  completely  destroyed  in  parts  of  the  gland.  The 
diminished  flow  of  blood  through  the  portal  vein  favours  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  capillaries  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  whence  arise  haemorrhages,  whilst  it  also  produces 
engorgement  of  the  capillaries  of  the  peritoneum,  and  hence 
Ascites  results. 

The  subject  of  my  case  is  a  fox-terrier  dog  (by  name 
“  Tinker  the  property  of  W.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  of  Curzon  Street, 
N.,  by  whom  I  was  consulted,  when  the  animal  showed  the  follow¬ 
ing  symptoms,  viz.,  pyrexia,  marasmus,  emesis,  ascites,  cough 
(symptomatic),  flatulence,  constipation,  dry  rough  skin — which 
looked  unhealthy — urine  scanty,  with  depression  of  spirits.  From 
this  it  appeared  to  be  one  of  those  cases  of  Ascites  resulting 
from  hepatic  induration.  However,  for  such  I  treated  him,  on 
general  and  accepted  principles,  say  for  six  weeks,  when  his 
emunctories  were  fairly  acting ;  yet  emaciation  and  debility 
increasing,  together  with  the  abdominal  distension  and  aggravation 
of  every  symptom  (save  in  acuteness). 

On  the  1st  day  of  August  last,  I  made  my  usual  call,  when  he 
presented  the  following  symptoms  (disease  had  so  disfigured 
him  that  he  was  a  most  pitiable  object) :  his  skeleton  was  apparent, 
with  sad  expression  of  countenance,  pupil  dilated,  conjunctival 
mucous  membranes  pale,  distension  augmented ;  oedema  of  all 
four  limbs,  and  in  submaxillary  space,  which  extended  to  the 
sternum  in  a  pendulous  mass.  The  (symptomatic)  cough 
increasing. 

The  distress  therefrom  arising  became  urgent  and  extreme, 
and  at  length,  to  afford  temporary  ease  to  the  patient,  and  in 
the  faint  hope  also  of  giving  him  permanent  relief,  I  resorted  to 
the  mechanical  expedient  of  paracentesis.  Removed  about 
three  pints  of  serum  from  his  abdomen,  and  gave  orders  as 
to  nursing  and  subsequent  treatment.  The  dog  has  so  far 
survived  the  attack,  and  now  takes  food  with  avidity,  which  I 
fear  is  not  assimilated,  as  he  does  not  look  proportionately  well 
— i.e.^  he  remains  short  of  muscle. 
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THE  FUNCTIONS  AND  POWER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE 

OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

For  many  years  the  functions  and  power  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons  have  been  either  ignored,  forgotten,  misunderstood,  or  more 
or  less  denied  or  limited  by  those  who  found  it  to  their  interest  to  main¬ 
tain  it  as  a  subordinate  institution  to  sorne  other  establishment,  which  it  was 
feared  it  might  control  or  interfere  with.  The  intention  of  those  who 
applied  for  and  obtained  the  original  charter  of  incorporation  in  1844, 
can  now  only  be  divined  by  the  terms  of  that  charter ;  but  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  scope  and  functions  of  the  college  were 
intended  to  be  wide  and  ample,  in  order  to  raise  the  standard  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  advancement  of  veterinary  science,  while  protecting  its  gradu¬ 
ates.  The  history  of  the  Royal  College  shows  that  its  powers  were  soon 
denied,  or  were  allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance  ;  while  its  functions  were 
mainly,  if  not  altogether,  limited  to  the  examination  of  students  who 
desired  its  diploma.  It  has  never  in  any  way  attempted  to  afford  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  title  it  confers  upon  its  graduates,  and  it  has  not  been 
allowed  to  do  much  in  promoting  veterinary  science.  Until  quite 
recently  its  right  to  interfere  with  the  technical  education  of  students 
was  strenuously  repudiated  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  improvements 
of  any  kind ;  and  though  it  was  legally  and  morally  responsible  for  the 
proficiency  of  its  graduates,  it  yet  was  permitted  to  have  very  little  to 
say  or  do  as  to  the  (degree  of  skill  or  training  they  should  possess. 

Every  time  it  timidly  ventured  to  move  in  this  direction,  its  advances 
were  repelled,  and  it  had  to  satisfy  itself  with  the  position  of  a  mere 
licensing  body,  compelled  to  give  its  diploma  after  a  superficial  examina¬ 
tion  on  subjects  dictated  by  the  schools. 

The  painfully  imperfect  education  of  veterinary  students  at  last  com¬ 
pelled  the  body  corporate  to  interfere  with  the  curriculum  of  study,  as 
well  as  the  subjects  studied;  and  in  1875  steps  were  taken  to  extend 
these.  But,  as  usual,  urgent  opposition  was  offered  by  the  teaching 
establishments,  and  the  question  of  legal  power  again  arose.  This  time, 
however,  the  profession  had  emancipated  itself  from  the  injurious  school 
domination  which  had  so  successfully  held  it  in  bondage  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  counsel  was  sought.  That 
opinion  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Royal  College,  and  adverse  to 
school  obstruction ;  and  the  duration  and  nature  of  studies  were  so 
amended  as  to  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  profession  and  the  public. 
But  this  was  only  one  small  step  forward.  Grave  imperfections  still 
existed,  and  do  now  exist,  in  professional  education;  and  these  imperfec¬ 
tions  had  and  have  a  very  damaging  influence.  Further  steps  of  a  most 
important  character  have  been  taken,  and  others  must  follow ;  but  again 
the  question  of  right  to  interfere  has  arisen,  and  improvement  is  once  more 
sought  to  be  checked  by  those  who  not  unfrequently  prate  of  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  veterinary  medicine,  etc.  The  opinion  of  the  eminent 
lawyer  afore-mentioned,  as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Royal  College, 
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though  entered  in  its  minutes,  appear  to  have  been  already  forgotten, 
strange  to  say ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  remembered  by 
every  one  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  profession  really  at  heart,  in  order 
that  most  essential  reforms  may  be  carried  out  without  let  or  hindrance. 
We  therefore  briefly  refer  to  this  opinion  in  order  to  justify  the  College 
in  what  it  has  recently  accomplished,  and  what  it  may  undertake  in  the 
future. 

The  learned  counsel,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  charter,  concluded 
that  the  body  corporate  was  entitled  to  regulate,  by  means  of  bye-laws, 
the  duration  of  previous  studies.  He  writes:  The  charter  (at  p.  15) 
authorises  bye-laws  for  determining  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
examining  ;  ”  also  “  for  regulating  the  extent  of  such  examinations ;  ” 
‘Tor  appointment  of  persons  to  examine,  etc.”; — which  expressions 
seem  to  cover  everything  connected  with  examinations,  and,  in  addition, 
authorises  bye-laws,  etc.,  “  for  admission  or  rejection  of  such  students  ;  ” 
which  latter  words  seem  to  cover  all  other  matters  which  may  be  deemed 
necessary  conditions  of  admission,  in  addition  to  the  passing  of  a 
proper  examination — such  as  age,  previous  education  and  training, 
CHARACTER,  ETC.  The  Subsequent  words  entitling  all  qualified  students 
(not  persons)  who  shall  have  passed  the  examination,  to  claim  admission, 
show  that  the  requisites  are  :  i.  Studentship ;  2.  Passing  the  examina¬ 
tions  ;  and  3.  So7?ie  other  qualification.  No  qualification  is  imposed  on 
students  by  the  charter ;  consequently  the  qualification  may  depend  on  the 
bye-laws.  The  doubt  suggested  has  probably  arisen  on  the  words  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  charter,  which  apparently  only  require  studentship 
and  passing  the  examination ;  but  these  words  would  be  considered  as 
controlled  or  explained  by  those  at  pages  15,  16. 

This  every  one  would  consider  the  real  meaning  of  the  charter,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  gives  the  Royal  College  full  right  to  regulate  the 
previous  education  and  training  of  the  students  who  may  seek  to 
become  graduates.  Did  it  not  confer  this  right,  it  would  not  be  worth 
the  parchment  on  which  it  is  engrossed,  so  far  as  the  profession  and  the 
public  are  concerned,  and  a  new  charter  containing  such  power  must 
have  been  procured.  It  is  explicitly  stated  in  that  document,  that  it  is 
granted  on  the  understanding  that  it  would  materially  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  the  veterinary  art  and  the  respectability  of  the 
veterinary  practitioners.’’  How  could  it  do  so  if  it  were  not  invested 
with  power  to  regulate  the  education  and  professional  training  of  the 
student  ?  It  is  all  important  that  the  profession  should  be  fully  cognisant 
of  its  powers  and  privileges,  as  well  as  its  duty  to  itself  and  the  public. 
It  is  only  by  this  knowledge,  and  founding  its  action  upon  it,  that  the 
progress  which  has  been  so  auspiciously  begun  can  be  continued.  The 
profession  has  its  welfare  in  its  own  hands,  and  while  the  functions 
entrusted  to  it,  as  a  body,  are  most  important  and  honourable,  the  full 
and  judicious  exercise  of  these  functions  is  an  imperative  duty  to 
veterinary  science,  the  public  interests,  and  humanity. 
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HUMAN  AND  ANIMAL  VARIOLA.  :  A  STUDY  IN  COMPARA¬ 
TIVE  PATHOLOGY. 

BY  GEORGE  FLEMING,  F.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  INSPECTOR. 

{Continued from  p.  335.) 

Goat-Pox. 

The  goat  has  a  Variola  of  its  own,  which  possesses  as  special  and  distinctive 
characters  as  that  of  the  animals  I  have  already  described,  and  is  entirely 
independent  of  infection  from  other  species.  In  some  countries  this  Variola 
caprma  is  apparently  unknown,  in  others  it  is  extremely  rare,  while  in  at 
least  one  country,  Norway,  it  is  a  frequent,  if  not  a  continuous  disorder 
amongst  the  caprine  population.  I  am  not  aware  if  it  has  ever  been  wit¬ 
nessed  in  this  country,  where  goats  are  so  few  in  number.  For  Germany, 
Hering  says  the  disease  is  rare.*  Hertwigt  describes  an  outbreak,  and  gives 
illustrations  of  the  eruption.  The  animals  were  at  first  unwell,  and  there  was 
diminution  of  the  lacteal  secretion,  with  great  sensitiveness  of  the  udder — the 
goats  had  been  in  milk  about  three  weeks.  The  first  pock  was  seen  on  the 
udder,  and  on  the  fifth  day  was  the  size  of  a  pea,  standing  about  two  lines  above 
the  skin,  flat,  apex  rounded,  moderately  red,  with  a  small  areola,  which  increased 
in  size.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards  the  pocks  were  reduced  to  the  size  of 
a  hemp-seed,  pale-red  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  skin.  On  the  tenth  day 
they  were  quite  dry  and  covered  by  a  thick  brown  crust,  which  on  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  day  fell  off,  leaving  a  cicatrix.  The  disease  had  much  more  resemblance 
to  Cow-pox  than  to  Sheep-pox.  Spinola,  in  1847,  witnessed  a  similar  out¬ 
break,  the  eruption  being  most  visible  on  the  udder.  In  September,  1832, 
the  disease  appeared  among  a  drove  of  goats  (54),  in  Geislingen,  attacking 
first  seven,  then  three  of  the  number.  In  some  of  them  there  was  fever  at 
the  commencement,  then  the  eruption  of  pustules  ;  though  generally  there 
was  little  constitutional  disturbance,  and  only  diminution  of  milk,  with  sore¬ 
ness  of  the  mammae  before  the  pocks  appeared.  Sheep  in  contact  with  these 
goats  were  not  affected.^  But  Bollinger  says  it  is  so  infrequent,  that  in  the 
course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  scarcely  half  a  dozen  cases  are  recorded. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  goats  receive  the  disease  either  from  cattle  affected 
with  Vaccinia,  or  sheep  suffering  from  Sheep-pox.  But  he  admits  that 
though  now  and  again  the  same  form  of  Variola  is  witnessed  in  cows  and 
goats,  yet  that  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  remained  exempt  from  the  disease  when 
confined  in  the  same  stable  with  infected  cows,  and  that  the  inoculation  of‘ 
goats  generally  yielded  negative  results.  In  order  to  prove  that  goats  may 
be^  infected  with  Sheep-pox,  he  gives  the  following  on  the  authority  of 
Prietzsch  :  “  In  a  stable  in  which  sheep  suffering  from  Sheep-pox  were  con¬ 
fined,  three  goats  were  simultaneously  attacked  with  the  disease,  the  eruption 
being  the  same  as  in  the  sheep.  Upon  the  udder  were  numerous  pisiform 
variola  in  the  form  of  hard,  flattened  papules,  with  a  trifling  amount  of 
lymph  ;  papules  were  also  distributed  over  the  body,  being  more  numerous 
upon  the  hind  extremities  than  the  abdomen.  Marked  symptoms  of  fever 
were  also  present,  with  inappetence,  swollen  lips,  and  a  somewhat  profuse 
muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  In  fourteen  days  convalescence 
was  established.  Two  other  goats  were  inoculated  on  the  ear  with  the  virus 
of  Sheep-pox ;  a  single  pustule  formed  at  the  seat  of  inoculation,  and  the 
animals  did  not  afterwards  take  Sheep-pox.” 

That  there  is  no  relationship,  so  far  as  origin  is  concerned,  between  Sheep- 
pox  and  Goat-pox,  nor  yet,  for  that  matter,  human  Variola,  is  evident  if  we 

*  Specielle  Pathologie  und  Therapie  fiir  Thierartze,  p.  389. 

t  Magazin  fiir  Thierartze,  Band  vi. 

J  Op.  cit,  1856. 
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look  at  a  country  where  the  latter  is  all  but  unknown,  and  the  former  is  not 
seen.  From  1864  to  1876  inclusive,  Sheep-pox  has  been  reported  only  twice 
in  Norway  ;  in  1865  there  were  two  cases,  and  in  1868^  fifteen  cases,  all  due 
to  foreign  importation.  According  to  Hansen,  the  official  veterinary  surgeon 
in  central  Norway,*  in  1867-68-69,  and  1874  ^^755  extensive  outbreaks 

of  Goat-pox  were  observed  ;  and  according  also  to  the  official  veterinary 
statistics  in  1865,  eleven  cases  of  the  so-called  “Water-pock’’  {yariolce 
seroses),  and  in  1868  four  cases  of  common  Goat-pox  were  recorded  in  South 
Norway.  Many  cases  which  escape  the  notice  of  the  Government  veterinary 
surgeons  are  supposed  to  occur.  In  1871  Dr.  C^sar  Boeck,  of  Christiana, 
was  on  a  botanical  excursion  in  South  Norway,  and  in  July,  in  Thelemarken, 
he  saw  a  drove  of  cows  and  goats  being  driven  from  the  woods  into  their 
huts.  The  cattle  were  quite  healthy,  but  about  forty  of  the  goats  were  affected 
with  a  variolous  eruption  on  the  udder  and  teats,  as  well  as  about  the  mouths 
In  some  there  were  merely  deep  dark-coloured  sores  remaining,  in  others 
the  majority — there  were  seen  thick  brownish  crusts,  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
on  the  mouth,  udder,  and  adjoining  parts  ;  while  in  a  few  the  disease  was  so 
recent  that,  with  the  crusts,  there  were  also  observed  pustules  from  the  size 
of  a  lentil  to  that  of  a  pea.  From  inquiry  and  examination,  Boeck  was  of 
opinion  that  the  exanthem  had  been  more  or  less  general  over  the  body,  and 
that  there  had  been  fever  and  resulting  emaciation.  The  milk  secretion  had 
been  almost  diminished,  and  the  fluid  itself  was  drawn  with  difficulty  and  pain. 
None  of  the  goats  had  died,  and  no  other  animals  had,  so  far  as  the  shepherdess 
knew,  been  in  contact  with  her  drove.  The  cows  were  fifty  in  number,  and 
none  of  them  showed  the  least  trace  of  disease.  The  cows  and  goats  were  milked 
indiscriminately  by  three  women,  whose  hands  were  not  washed  from  the 
commencement  to  the  end  of  the  operation  ;  so  that  there  was  abundant  op¬ 
portunity  for  transmission  of  the  disease  from  the  goats  to  the  cows,  had  the 
latter  been  susceptible  ;  while  the  constant  association  of  the  two  species,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  closely-packed  sheds,  gave  every  facility  for  infection  through 
the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  if  this  could  have  taken  place.  Experimental 
inoculation  would  have  been  tried,  but  no  good  lymph  could  then  be  found. 
The  epizooty  appeared  in  the  spring,  among  the  four-year-old  goats  which 
had  been  kept  during  the  winter  by  themselves  in  small  sheds.  When  they 
joined  the  other  goats  at  a  later  period,  the  outoreak  became  general  in  a 
short  time.  Flocks  of  sheep  associated  with  the  goats  without  any  disease 
resulting  in  them.  Sheep-pox — a  very  fatal  disease — had  never  been  seen 
in  that  part  of  Norway.  Boeck,  who  contributes  his  observations  to  the 
Deutsche  Zeitschrift fiir  ThdermecUcin  for  December,  1879?  alludes  to  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  Hansen’s  observations  with  regard  to  the  outbreaks  in  1867* 
68-69,  and  1874-75,  in  Gudbrandsdalen.  In  the  first  year  the  malady 
appeared  in  August  in  two  different  flocks,  numbering  170  goats,  attacking 
without  exception  the  males,  kids,  and  those  in  milk.  In  the  males  the 
eruption  was  sparse,  and  limited  to  some  pock  pustules  on  the  scrotum.  (In 
the  following  year,  the  exanthem  on  the  males  extended  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  thighs.t)  Hansen  was  called  in  when  thirteen  of  the  170  goats  had 
died,  and  nearly  all  the  others  were  affected.  On  examination  of  two  of  the 
carcases,  he  found  the  eruption  all  over  the  body,  and  pustules  and  ulcera¬ 
tions  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  as  is  often 
witnessed  in  malignant  Sheep-pox.  The  origin  of  the  outbreak  could  not  be 

*  Gudbrandsdalen  d.  h.  Gudbrandsthal. 

f  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  male  goats  are  as  liable  to  the  Goat- pox  as  the 
females.  It  is  the  same  with  the  rams  associating  with  flocks  of  sheep,  and^  which 
suffer  as  much  as  the  ewes  ;  and  it  would  be  the  same  with  bulls  or  bullocks,  did  they 
consort  with  cows  affected  with  Cow-pox.  Sex  makes  no  difference. 
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accounted  for,  the  goats  not  having  been  in  contact  with  strange  animals, 
and  there  was  no  similar  disorder  prevailing  among  other  creatures.  “  I 
have  practised  in  Gudbrandsdalen,”  says  Hansen,  “  for  twenty  years,  and  I 
have  never  seen  either  Cow  or  Sheep-pox.”  In  the  goatsheds  were  sixty 
cows  and  eighty  sheep,  but  these  remained  healthy. 

In  June,  1868,  in  another  district  of  the  same  parish,  Hansen  was  sent  for 
to  see  a  herd  of  goats,  and  of  1 14  eighty-four  had  an  eruption  of  pocks  on  the 
udder  and  teats  ;  twenty  were  severely  affected,  and,  in  addition  to  the  pocks 
on  the  lacteal  apparatus,  there  were  many  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs  and 
on  various  parts  of  the  abdomen,  some  of  them  having  ruptured  and  left 
large  sores.  The  pain  was  so  acute  during  milking  that  the  animals  cried 
and  struggled,  and  had  to  be  held.  The  milk  was  rather  viscid  and  mixed 
with  blood.  The  disease  existed  in  all  stages  among  the  animals,  from  red 
spots  to  shedding  crusts  and  the  formation  of  cicatrices.  The  outbreak  had 
only  occurred  eight  days  previously.  Thirty  animals  were  yet  unaffected, 
and  these  were  isolated.  The  neighbouring  goat-farms  were  free  from  the 
malady,  and  Hansen  could  not  account  for  its  presence  on  this  farm  ;  but  as 
it  was  only  distant  about  half  a  mile  (Norwegian)  from  the  place  where  it 
prevailed  the  previous  year,  it  might  have  been  conveyed  from  there.  In  July 
all  the  goats  on  the  farm  had  been  infected  ;  at  the  commencement  of  August 
Goat-pox  had  nearly  disappeared,  and  during  the  entire  period  of  the  out¬ 
break  the  cattle  there  and  in  the  neighbourhood  had  continu  ed  healthy. 

On  August  17th  of  the  same  year,  Hansen  was  again  called  to  attend  upon 
goats  at  another  place,  not  far  from  the  last,  where  there  were  seventy -four 
goats,  only  thirteen  of  which  were  free  from  Goat-pox.  Twelve  were  severely 
affected,  and  three  were  so  ill  that  they  could  not  follow  the  others.  The  pocks 
on  the  udder,  teats,  and  thighs  could  be  studied  from  the  first  or  inflammatory 
stage  to  the  crust-forming  and  cicatrising  period,  the  cicatrices  being  distin¬ 
guishable  from  ordinary  scars  by  their  light  hue.  The  diminished  secretion 
of  milk  and  the  emaciation  were  very  marked,  though  the  malady  was  not  so 
fatal  as  in  the  previous  year.  On  four  neighbouring  farms  the  disease  also 
appeared  among  the  goats. 

When  the  disease  once  appeared  in  a  flock  it  spread  rapidly,  and  spared 
neither  young  or  old,  male  or  female  ;  those  goats  giving  most  milk  having, 
however,  the  mildest  attack,  and  the  males  having  the  pock-pustules  most 
developed  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  The  contagium  might  have  been  con¬ 
veyed  to  these  farms  by  direct  contact  with  the  first  infected  farm,  or,  as  was 
more  probable,  through  the  medium  of  servants  and  children.  In  the 
following  month  a  number  of  other  farms  were  visited  by  the  Goat-pox. 
Some  of  the  goats  had  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  udder  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  disease,  and  had  to  be  killed. 

In  1869  two  herds  of  goats  were  attacked,  but  timely  and  careful  treatment 
having  been  adopted  the  results  were  not  so  serious.  The  milch  goats  were 
the  worst  attacked,  and  the  mortality  was  greatest  in  the  largest  herds.  The 
total  number  of  cases  for  this  year  was  129.  In  the  four  succeeding  years 
Hansen  did  not  know  of  any  outbreaks. 

In  July,  1874,  Goat-pox  broke  out  in  two  different  districts,  one  and  a  half 
Norway  miles  apart,  three  farms  being  visited  by  it — one  with  150  goats, 
another  with  120,  and  the  third  with  60.  All  of  these  were  more  or  less  af¬ 
fected.  The  disease  first  commenced  with  slight  fever  ;  then  followed  efflo¬ 
rescence,  subsequently  the  eruption  on  the  udder,  and  teats  of  small  vesicles 
the  size  of  a  pea,  and  which  soon  became  converted  into  pustules.  Not  un- 
frequently  suppurating  furunculi  formed,  and  the  whole  udder  was  involved. 

In  some  instances  pocks  appeared  on  the  lips.  Towards  the  end  of 
August,  there  were  reported  580  cases  of  Goat-pox  in  the  two  localities.  On 
the  neighbouring  goat-farms  the  disease  was  not  seen.  There  was  no 
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evidence  that  it  could  be  communicated  to  mankind,  though  it  appeared  not 
improbable  that  mankind  could  convey  it  from  one  flock  of  goats  to  another. 
Ten  deaths  only  were  reported.  In  1875  there  were  200  cases.  Hansen 
states  that  altogether  there  were  1,300  goats  attacked,  with  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  deaths — about  two  per  cent.  The  incubative  period  appeared  to  be 
short,  certainly  not  longer  than  a  week,  while  the  duration  of  the  disease 
was  from  two  to  three  weeks  in  the  severer  cases.  The  pock  cicatrices  were 
more  or  less  stellate-shaped.  Immunity  was  very  rare  indeed,  nearly  every 
goat  exposed  to  infection  taking  the  disease.  The  outbreaks  always  occurred 
during  the  summer  months,  and  the  epizootydid  not  extend  beyond  Hansen’s 
official  district.  Boeck  and  others  competent  to  judge  0ad  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  the  disease  was  Variola.  Neither  sheep  nor  cattle,  notwithstanding 
their  constant  exposure  to  infection  and  being  crowded  with  the  goats  in  close 
sheds,  became  affected.  Human  Variola  was  not  present  in  the  district 
during  the  years  when  Goat-pox  prevailed. 

I  have  entered  into  these  details  with  regard  to  Goat-pox,  because  they 
support  in  the  strongest  manner  the  position  I  have  taken  up  with  respect  to 
Variola  in  man  and  animals,  and  prove  that,  inasmuch  as  we  have  shown 
that  there  is  a  Cow-pox,  a  Horse-pox,  and  a  Sheep-pox,  there  is  also  a  Goat- 
pox,  independent  of  the  Variolas  of  other  animals. 

Swine-Pox. 

Swine-pox  is  not  a  very  rare  disorder,  and  though  I  fail  to  find  more  than 
one  outbreak  recorded  as  occurring — though  outbreaks  may  be  frequent — in 
this  countr)",  yet  I  have  been  assured  by  a  very  observant  and  competent 
veterinary  surgeon  that  he  saw  a  large  number  of  swine  suffering  from  the 
disorder  in  Kent.  No  Small-pox  or  Cow-pox  was  present  in  the  locality. 
Like  the  ovine  Variola,  the  Variola  suilla  is  a  general  eruptive  disease,  the 
symptoms  being  pretty  constant  in  their  development,  and  resembling  those 
of  Sheep-pox.  After  the  febrile  phenomena,  which  are  often  very  intense 
and  continue  for  some  days,  there  appear  on  the  back,  abdomen,  chest,  neck, 
head,  and  inner  surface  of  the  thighs,  petechias,  which  soon  become  papules. 
Towards  the  sixth  day  there  are  vesicles,  and  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day, 
pustules  ;  the  contents  begin  to  desiccate  and  form  crusts,  which  are  eli¬ 
minated  in  a  few  days,  leaving  a  well-defined  cicatrix.  The  eruption  appears 
discrete  and  confluent,  the  disease  being  benignant  or  malignant,  regular  or 
irregular,  according  to  the  form  it  assumes.  Young  pigs  are  most  susceptible, 
and  the  mortality  often  reaches  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent.  Hering  has 
seen  the  disease  in  older  swine.  The  malady  is  very  contagious,  and  its 
course  and  complications,  as  well  as  infectiousness,  are  very  closely  analogous 
to  those  of  Sheep-pox.  One  attack  protects  from  another.  Felix  {Recueil 
de  Med.  Veth'inaire.^  1827)  describes  an  outbreak  which  prevailed  among 
swine  in  the  Dordogne  department,  during  four  years  ;  and  Rueling,* * * §  Greve, 
Spinola,t  Viborg,!  Pozzi,  Gasparin,  Eisele,§  Hering,  and  other  competent 
veterinary  authorities  have  studied  Swine-pox  at  various  times.  Gerlach  has 
experimentally  proved  that  the  disease  can  be  transmitted  to  sheep,  and  the 
Sheep-pox  to  pigs.  Cases  of  accidental  transmission  from  sheep  have  been 
recorded.  Bollinger  mentions  that  some  young  swine  were  attacked  after 
being  lodged  in  a  pen  where  diseased  sheep  had  been  located  some  months 
previously,  and  these  pigs  communicated  their  malady  to  others  which  had 
not  been  in  the  shed  in  question.  But  that  there  is  no  genetic  relationship 

*  Physikalisch  Medicinisch,  Oconomische  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Nordheim,  1779* 

f  Schweinkrankheiten,  1842. 

j  Behandlung  des  Schweines  als  Hausthier,  1804. 

§  Krankheiten  der  Schweine. 
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between  Swine  and  Sheep-pox  is  again  proved  by  reference  to  Denmark, 
where  the  latter  does  not  exist,  and  where,  nevertheless,  Swine-pox  is  some¬ 
times  prevalent,  as  in  1878,  when  it  appeared  in  several  localities  in  Jutland, 
according  to  the  veterinary  sanitary  reports  of  that  kingdom.  The  same 
evidence  could  be  given  with  respect  to  other  countries.  Viborg,  Spinola^, 
and  Hering  have  proved  that  the  disease  is  readily  inoculable  to  other  pigs. 
Rueling,  Viborg,  and  Hering  have  not  been  successful  in  transmitting  Swine¬ 
pox  to  the  horse  or  cow  ;  though  Gerlach  succeeded  in  inoculating  a  goat. 
The  transmission  of  Swine-pox  to  mankind  has  been  sometimes  noted. 
Arnsberg,*  for  instance,  knew  of  three  persons  who  had  been  infected  ;  and 
Roell  gives  similar  evidence.  Accidental  transmission  of  human  Small-pox 
to  pigs  has  been  recorded  now  and  again,  and  that  this  transmission  may 
take  place,  I  do  not  deny  ;  but  it  certainly  does  not  prove  that  Swine-pox  is 
dependent  for  its  origin  on  Small-pox.  The  former  occurs  where  the  latter 
is  not  present,  as  in  Denmark,  and  Small-pox  may  rage  for  years  in  districts 
where  pigs  are  numerous,  and  the  latter  show  no  signs  of  Variola.  In  the 
Wiirtemberg  reports  for  1877,  mention  is  made  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
“  wild  ”  or  Wasserpocken  ( Variol(2  seroses)  among  suckling  swine.  These 
pocks  soon  burst,  and  their  contents  mixing  with  the  milk,  were  ingested  by 
the  young  pigs  in  the  act  of  sucking.  These  had  in  a  short  time  a  yellowish- 
brown  eruption,  first  about  the  eyes  and  nose,  and  then  over  the  entire  body. 
When  the  eruption  was  noticed  early,  and  the  young  pigs  were  then  removed 
from  the  sows,  the  consequences  were  not  so  serious  ;  but  when  the  exanthem 
extended  over  the  entire  body,  they  quickly  died.  Bathing  them  in  bran 
water  or  camomile  tea  was  supposed  to  have  cured  a  good  number.  No 
mention  is  made  of  Small-pox  among  people.  In  1878,  according  to  the 
Veterinary  Journal  (vol.  vii.,  p.  210),  there  was  a  serious  outbreak  of 
Swine-pox  in  many  localities  in  the  Hernals  and  Baden  districts.  It  first 
appeared  among  swine  of  Hungarian  origin  imported  from  Odenburg,  and 
from  them  was  communicated  to  the  native  herds.  The  mortality  was 
unusually  great.  The  conditions  attending  the  appearance,  course,  and 
termination  of  the  disease  were  precisely  analogous  to  those  which  obtain  in 
Sheep-pox,  and  the  veterinary  sanitary  measures  in  force  for  the  latter  were 
adopted  successfully  for  the  Swine-pox.  No  mention  is  made  of  Sheep-pox, 
Cow-pox,  or  Small-pox  prevailing  at  the  time. 


Dog-Pox. 

In  the  dog.  Variola  has  been  observed  and  described  by  many  authorities, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  comparatively  well-known  disease  to  veterinarians.  It 
chiefly  attacks  young  dogs,  though  old  ones  are  not  exempted,  and  one 
attack  affords  immunity  from  others.  Variola  canina  commences,  as  in 
other  animals,  with  fever,  which  continues  for  two  or  three  days,  and  is  then 
followed  by  the  appearance  over  a  large  surface  of  the  body,  though  rarely 
on  the  back  or  sides,  of  red  points  resembling  flea-bites,  which  in  a  very 
short  time  are  the  seat  of  papules,  and  then  of  vesicles.  The  contents  of 
these  become  purulent,  and  finally  dry  into  a  crust,  which,  being  shed,  leaves 
a  marked  cicatrix.  In  the  dog,  as  in  the  sheep,  goat,  and  pig,  the  disease 
does  not  always  maintain  the  same  form  ;  it  is  sometimes  epizootic,  and  is 
benignant  or  malignant.  Young  dogs  nearly  always  succumb,  and  a 
necropsy  often  reveals  the  presence  of  variolous  pustules  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  organs.  The  disease  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  infectious,  though  it  is  contagious  and  inoculable.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  communicable  to  mankind,  for  Bosenrothf  saw  the  disease 

♦  Gurit  und  Hertwig,  Magazin  fiir  Thierheilkunde,  band  x, 
t  Magazin  fiir  Thierheilkunde,  i860,  p,  341. 
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affecting  dogs  around  the  nose,  face,  eyes,  and  back,  and  the  attendant 
became  infected.  The  dog  doesnot  appearto  be  very  susceptible  to  the  Variolas 
of  other  animals,  nor  yet  to  that  of  man.  I  can  find  few  instances  mentioned 
in  which  Small-pox  was  communicated  to  this  creature,  notwithstanding  its 
very  close  association  with  mankind,  and  consequent  exposure  to  infection.* 
Greve  inoculated  eight  dogs  with  the  matter  of  human  Small-pox,  and  three 
of  them  became  covered  with  pustules  and  died.  Vaccination  only  develops 
insignificant  bullae  containing  pus  ;  scarcely  any  “  pit  ”  remains. 

I  am  not  aware  that  Variola  has  ever  been  observed  in  the  cat. 

Camel-Pox. 

The  camel  has  long  been  known  to  suffer  from  Variola.  Agnelli,  in  1850, 
observed  an  outbreak  among  camels  in  Algeria,  the  symptoms  of  which  were 
like  those  of  Cow-pox,  especially  when  transmitted  to  mankind.  When  the 
Arabs  were  inoculated  with  the  lymph  they  were  protected  from  Small-pox. 
Massont  makes  similar  remarks  with  regard  to  the  camel  in  India.  He 
mentions  the  accidental  and  artificial  transmission  of  the  disorder  to  the 
human  species,  and  states  that  when  children  were  inoculated  from  the  camel 
they  had  a  more  or  less  general  eruption,  which  was  nearly  always  malig¬ 
nant,  exceptionally  mortal. 

Variola  in  Hares  and  Rabbits. 

Hares  and  rabbits  are  said  to  have  a  form  of  Variola,  especially  in  North 
Germany,  and  which  sometimes  is  very  malignant.  It  has  been  believed  for 
a  long  time,  in  those  countries  in  which  Sheep-pox  is  prevalent,  that  rabbits 
receive  infection  from  these  in  grazing  on  the  same  pastures  ;  and  it  has 
even  been  asserted  that  whole  warrens  have  been  cleared  of  their  inmates  by 
the  transmitted  disease.  Astruc,  Paulet,  and  Gasparin,  a  French  authority 
and  good  observer,  state  that  Sheep-pox  is  frequently  conveyed  to  hares  and 
rabbits  ;  and  the  observations  and  experiments  of  Curds,  Dominick,  Spinola, 
and  Gerlach  support  the  statement.  Inoculation  from  one  to  the  other 
species  has  always  yielded  positive  results. 

Variola  Gallinarum,  Anserum,  etc. 

Fowls  have  also  their  Variola,  according  to  the  reports  of  various  observers, 
published  during  many  years.  Bollinger  has  investigated  what  was  supposed 
to  be  Variola  in  a  poultry -yard  at  Zurich,  but  found  it  to  be  a  contagious 
epithelioma,  chiefly  localised  upon  the  head.  But  what  appears  to  be  a 
true  Variola  has  often  been  studied  in  fowls,  as  the  loss  it  caused  was  very 
great,  and  its  contagiousness  caused  it  to  be  widespread.  In  these  out¬ 
breaks  the  birds  were  dull  and  feverish  ;  the  feathers  stood  erect ;  the  wings 
and  tail  were  pendulous,  and  an  eruption  of  pustules  appeared  on  the  head, 
neck,  and  inner  surface  of  the  wings  and  thighs.  In  the  turkey  they 
appeared  as  citron-tinted  vesicles,  surrounded  by  a  red  areola.  In  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  days  after  their  development  these  pustules  became 
crusted,  the  fever  disappeared,  and  health  gradually  returned.  In  geese  the 

*  The  supposed  cases  of  transmission  are  not  at  all  conclusive.  They  are  generally 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  detailed  by  a  writer  (G.  A.  C  )  in  the  Field  for  September 
2nd,  1871.  ^^Two  or  three  members  of  the  family  of  a  person  who  was  rearing  a 
beagle  for  me,  were  ill  of  Small-pox,  and  some  of  the  bedclothes  were  being  steeped 
in  water  preparatory  to  washing  them.  The  beadle  was  seen  to  lap  some  of  the 
water,  and  in  a  few  days  he  died,  covered  with  Small-pox.  Cases  of  dogs  taking  the 
disease  have  happened,  I  believe,  but  very  rarely.” 

t  Narrative  of  a  journey  to  Khelat,  Trans,  of  Med.  and  Phys.  Soc.  of  Bombay, 
1840,  p.  214. 
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pustules  on  the  neck  not  unfrequently  increased  in  size  and  formed  abscesses; 
the  feathers  were  shed,  pieces  of  skin  even  became  detached,  and  the 
resulting  lesions  were  so  serious  that  death  was  not  an  unusual  termination. 
The  disease  was  very  contagious. 

In  the  official  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  domesticated  animals 
in  Belgium  during  1878,  I  find  that  Government  Veterinary  Surgeon 
Dejonghe,  of  Wyngene,  describes  this  Variola  of  poultry.  It  prevailed  as  an 
intense  enzooty  during  the  last  half  of  1878,  frequently  attacking  all  the 
fowls  on  a  farm,  and  being  most  prevalent  in  low,  damp  situations.  It  was 
markedly  contagious,  or  rather  infectious,  and  the  prevailing  winds  had 
apparently  some  influence  in  its  dissemination.  Young  birds  suffered  most 
severely,  and  bad  food  aggravated  its  severity.  The  earliest  observed 
symptoms  were  erect  plumage  (horripilation),  complete  indifference,  jnalaise^ 
and  general  prostration,  anorexia,  great  thirst,  ardent  craving  for  cold  water, 
and  rapid  emaciation.  There  appeared  on  the  skin  and  visible  mucous 
membranes  numerous  small  nodules,  which  were  soon  transformed  into  pus¬ 
tules.  Most  frequently  these  pustules  soon  after  their  appearance  ruptured, 
fetid  matter  escaped,  and  only  superficial  sores  remained  ;  these  generally 
cicatrised  rapidly.  Where  the  skin  was  thick,  cicatrices,  often  deep, 
remained.  On  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  the  pustular  eruption 
caused  an  abundant  formation  of  muco-pus,  which  sometimes  caused  death 
by  obstructing  the  air-passages.  Generally,  however,  a  fatal  termination 
seemed  to  be  due  to  debility,  septicaemia,  or  pyaemia.  In  birds  which  sur¬ 
vived,  complete  recovery  did  not  take  place  for  a  long  time. 

(To  be  contimied,) 
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C.  F.  Mueller,  Professor  at  the  Berlin  Veterinary  School. 

J.  W.  ScHUTZ,  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Professor  at  the  Berlin  Veterinary 
School. 
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School. 
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School. 
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School. 
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School  and  University. 
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School. 
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F.  A.  ZURN,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
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A.  Lydtin,  Veterinary  Adviser  to  the  Baden  Government,  Carlsruhe. 

G.  Pflug,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Giessen. 

H.  PuTZ,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Halle. 

A.  ZuNDEL,  Government  Veterinary  Surgeon  at  Strasbourg. 

H.  Anacker,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Government  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
Dusseldorf. 

T.  Adam,  Government  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Augsburg. 

C.  F.  Heusinger,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Erlangen. 

Austria. 

F.  M.  Roll,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  late  Director  of  the  Vienna  Veterinary 
School. 

F.  Mueller,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Director  of  the  Vienna  Veterinary 
School. 

A.  Bruckmuller,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Professor  at  the  Vienna  Veteri¬ 
nary  School. 

L.  Forster,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Professor  at  the  Vienna  Veterinary 
School. 

Tormay  Adalbert,  Director  of  the  Veterinary  School  at  Buda-Pesth. 

Belgium. 

A.  Thiernesse,  Director  of  the  Brussels  Veterinary  School. 

J.  M.  Wehenkel,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Professor  at  the  Brussels  Veteri¬ 
nary  School  and  University. 

M.  Laho,  Professor  at  the  Brussels  Veterinary  School. 

A.  Degive,  Professor  at  the  Brussels  Veterinary  School. 

E.  Dele,  Government  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Antwerp. 
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Italy. 

J.  B.  Ercolani,  Count,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Director  of  the  Veterinary 
School  at  the  Bologna  University. 

N.  Lanzillotti-Buonsanti,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Director  of  the  Milan 
Veterinary  School, 

E.  Perroncito,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Professor  at  the  Milan  Veterinary 
School. 

M.  Guzzoni,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Professor  at  the  Florence  Veterinary 
School. 

D.  Vallada,  Director  of  the  Turin  Veterinary  School. 

R. 'Bassi,  Professor  at  the  Turin  Veterinary  School. 

S.  Rivolta,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Pisa. 

S.  Oreste,  Director  of  the  Naples  Veterinary  School. 

A.  DE  SiLVESTRi,  Professor  at  the  Turin  Veterinary  School. 

J.  Generali,  Director  of  the  Modena  Veterinary  School. 

P.  Delprato,  Director  of  the  Veterinary  School  at  the  University  of 
Parma. 

Holland. 

A.  W.  H.  WiRTZ,  Director  of  the  Veterinary  School  at  Utrecht. 

F.  C.  Hekmeyer,  Professor  at  the  Utrecht  Veterinary  School. 

Switzerland. 

R.  Zannger,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Director  of  the  Zurich  Veterinary 
School. 

V.  Niederhausern,  Director  of  the  Berne  Veterinary  School. 


Russia. 


P.  Seifmann,  Director  of  the  Kasan  Veterinary  School. 

F.  Unterberger,  Director  of  the  Dorpat  Veterinary  School. 

E.  Semmer,  Professor  at  the  Dorpat  Veterinary  School. 

H.  SCHMOULEWITSCH,  Veterinary  Adviser  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
at  St.  Petersburg. 

Deitmark. 


H.  Krabbe,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Professor  at  the  Copenhagen  Veterinary 
School. 


Sweden  and  Norway. 

N.  E.  Forssell,  Director  of  the  Veterinary  School  at  Skara.^ 

J.  G.  H.  Kinberg,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Director  of  the  Veterinary  School 
at  Stockholm. 

C.  Lindquist,  Professor  at  the  Stockholm  Veterinary  School. 


United  States  of  America. 

A.  Liautard,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Director  of  the  American  Veterinary 
College,  New  York. 


EXTINCTION  OF  CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  IN 

HOLLAND. 

The  measures  applied  by  the  Dutch  Government  for  the  extinction  of  Lung- 
plague,  have  been  crowned  with  the  utmost  success.  The  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cases  has  been  rapid  since  the  adoption  of  these  measures,  and 
from  September  4th  until  October  2nd,  the  date  of  last  information,  no 
cases  had  been  reported.  Holland  has  been  recognised  as  free  from 
contagious  bovine  maladies  by  the  German  Government,  and  restrictions 
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have  been  accordingly  removed.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  measures 
adopted  in  Holland  were,  voluntary  inoculation  where  Lung-plague  was  not 
in  existence  ;  but  on  infected  farms  slaughter  of  the  cattle  really  diseased, 
and  compulsory  inoculation  of  those  yet  showing  no  signs  of  the  malady, 
had  to  be  carried  out.  The  value  of  inoculation,  as  on  other  occasions,  has 
been  most  clearly  demonstrated,  and  has  been  proved  to  be  as  certain  a 
protective  as  vaccination  is  of  human  Small-pox.  The  mortality  following 
inoculation  has  been  small,  and  no  instance  has  been  adduced  of  the  disease 
having  been  spread  or  perpetuated  by  the  operation.  The  experience  of 
Holland  dispels  many  notions  entertained  with  regard  to  inoculation,  and 
we  can  only  regret  that  unfounded  prejudice  and  narrow-mindedness  have 
prevented  this  most  valuable  prophylactic  from  saving  the  country  many 
thousands  of  pounds.  We  are  content  to  have  the  disease,  like  the  poor, 
always  with  us,  and  we  slaughter  entire  herds  of  cattle  which  are  not 
diseased,  merely  because  our  preconceived  opinions  will  not  allow  us  to  save 
them  by  inoculation. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Special  Meeting  of  the  Council,  held  October  27TH,  1880, 

The  President,  George  Fleming,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Present  : — Professors  Axe  and  Pritchard  ;  Messrs.  Batt,  Collins,  Cox,. 
Dollar,  Dray,  Dun,  Gowing,  Greaves,  Harpley,  Robertson,  Taylor,  Woods, 
and  the  Secretary.  The  notice  was  read  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  were  read  from  Professors  Walley  and  Williams,  and  Messrs.  Coates, 
Freeman,  Blakeway,  Whittle,  and  Morgan,  expressing  their  inability  to  attend 
the  meeting. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Norfolk  and  Eastern  Counties  Veterinary 
Medical  Society,  offering  their  assistance  in  procuring  the  Penal  Act.  The 
Secretary  was  directed  to  thank  them  for  the  offer  of  their  support. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Archibald  Robinson  accepting  the  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Examiner,  and  expressing  his  thanks  to  the  Council  for  the  honour 
conferred  upon  him. 

House  Committee^ 

The  report  was  received,  and  assent  was  given  by  the  Council  to  the  request 
contained  therein. 

Winter  Examinations. 

The  President  said  it  had  been  notified  by  the  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College  that  the  first  week  in  January  would  be  a  convenient  time 
to  commence  the  Examinations,  and  that  they  would  occupy  about  six  nights 
in  London. 

Notice  of  Resignation. 

The  President  said  he  had  given  notice  of  resignation  as  a  member  of 
the  Court  of  Examiners.  He  had  done  so  on  two  grounds.  In  the  first 
place,  there  had  been  an  agitation  since  he  was  elected  President  with  regard 
to  a  second  Examiner  being  appointed  at  the  Final  Examination.  The  matter 
was  brought  on  in  a  rather  hasty  and  informal  way  at  the  meeting  for  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice-Presidents,  and,  of  course,  could  not  be  then 
considered.  When  the  matter  was  brought  forward  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
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he  expressed  his  views  on  the  subject,  and  stated  that  he  thought  a  personal 
reflection  was  cast  upon  himself ;  and  after  referring  to  the  rumours  which 
had  been  promulgated  in  a  certain  quarter  of  late,  said  that  if  a  second 
Examiner  were  apppointed  he  should  consider  it  a  slur  upon  himself  and 
would  resign.  The  mover  of  the  motion  then  brought  forward  another  reso¬ 
lution,  leaving  it  to  the  Financial  Committee  to  consider  whether  a  second 
Examiner  should  not  also  be  appointed  at  the  First  and  Second  Examinations, 
but  that  Committee  reported  at  the  last  meeting^that  the  funds  of  the  College 
would  not  allow  of  these  second  Examiners.  The  mover  of  the  motion,  who, 
unfortunately,  was  absent,  then  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of 
the  Examining  Board,  and  announced  his  intention  to  have  a  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  its  condition.  In  a  subsequent  conversation  he 
added  that  he  had  no  particular  desire  to  have  second  Examiners  appointed 
at  the  First  and  Second  Examinations,  it  being  the  Final  Examination  that 
he  considered  unsatisfactory.  Before  the  close  of  the  meeting  he  (the  Presi¬ 
dent),  to  obviate  discussion  on  the  matter,  mentioned  that  the  present 
Examiners  would  cease  to  hold  office  next  year,  but  he  afterwards  found  that 
their  term  did  not  expire  till  June,  1882.  That  being  sO;  he  thought  it  better 
to  resign  his  office  at  once,  and  accordingly  placed  his  resignation  in  their 
hands,  thanking  the  Council  for  the  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  this  very  responsible  office,  and  assuring  them  that  he  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  to  carry  out  the  duties  appertaining  to  that 
high  and  honourable  position.  With  regard  to  the  question  itself  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  a  second  Examiner  was  not  desirable,  and  was  un¬ 
necessary.  There  had  been  no  complaint  as  to  the  Examiners  or  the  examina¬ 
tions  that  he  was  aware  of,  and  if  there  was  any  grievance  it  would,  most 
assuredly,  be  heard  and  considered  by  the  Council.  The  mover  of  the  motion 
himself  knew  little  with  regard  to  the  procedure  of  the  Examination  or  of  the 
subjects  which  were  examined  upon  at  the  table  at  which  he  wished  to  have  a 
second  Examiner  appointed  ;  his  information,  therefore,  must  have  been 
derived  from  others,  and  if  the  rumours  which  were  afloat  were  true,  that 
source  of  information  was  most  unreliable.  Standing  in  that  position  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  place  his  resignation  in  their  hands.  The  Examining  Board 
should  be  beyond  all  blame  or  suspicion  ;  it  should  suffer  no  stain  whatever 
upon  its  reputation  for  impartiality  or  efficiency.  Their  College  existed 
almost  entirely  as  an  Examining  Body,  and  if  any  fault  was  found  it  should 
be  remedied  immediately.  He  had,  therefore,  decided  to  pursue  this  course, 
in  order  to  enable  the  Council  at  once  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  Dray  said  the  announcement  made  by  Mr.  Fleming  of  his  intended 
resignation  as  an  Examiner  would  be  received  with  unfeigned  regret.  His 
competency  to  perform  the  functions  could  not  be  impugned.  When  he 
(Mr.  Dray)  was  President  of  the  Council,  he  took  opportunities  of  hearing 
Mr.  Fleming  examine  the  students,  and  could  bear  testimony  to  the  kind  and 
firm  manner  in  which  he  treated  the  aspirants  to  veterinary  honours.  Why, 
then,  should  the  Council  accept  the  resignation  of  a  gentleman  whose 
attainments  were  unsurpassed,  and  whose  indomitable  perseverance  and 
industry  could  not  be  equalled,  and  who  was  constantly  and  assiduously 
applying  his  energies  to  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  profession  of 
which  he  is  so  distinguished  a  member  ?  (Applause.)  He  should  therefore 
propose  the  following  resolution  : — “  Resolved,  that  the  intended  resignation 
of  Mr.  Fleming,  one  of  the  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  be  not  accepted,  he  having  fulfilled  the  duties  with  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  whole  of  the  profession  and  justice  to  the  students.  The  Council 
therefore  hope  and  trust  Mr.  Fleming  will  reconsider  his  intention,  and  not 
abdicate  a  position  for  which  he  is  so  eminently  qualified.” 

Mr.  Taylor  seconded  the  motion.  He  assured  Mr.  Fleming  that  in 
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retaining  his  office  he  would  have  the  support  of  the  whole  Council,  and  not 
■only  of  the  Council,  but  of  the  whole  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  he  could  reiterate  every  word  uttered  by  Mr.  Dray. 
They  looked  upon  Mr.  Fleming  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  Examiners  they 
could  appoint.  He  believed  the  gentleman  who  had  brought  forward  the 
motion,  to  which  allusion  had  been  made,  had  taken  the  steps  he  had  from 
no  feeling  of  disrespect  to  their  President,  or  from  the  least  wish  to  injure 
his  high  character.  He  (Mr.  Greaves)  was  one  of  those  who  entertained  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  two  Examiners,  but  finding  that  they 
could  not  afford  two,  must  be  content  with  one.  There  was  no  one  man  in 
the  profession  that  he  would  choose  in  preference  to  Mr.  Fleming.  The 
honour  of  the  profession  was  perfectly  safe  in  his  hands,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  resignation  would  be  withdrawn. 

The  President  thanked  the  Council  for  their  kind  expressions.  He  did 
not  bring  forward  the  motion  entirely  on  his  own  behalf,  but  because  he  felt 
that  a  grave  professional  question  had  arisen,  and  one  very  much  affecting 
the  honour  of  their  whole  corporation.  He  altogether  exempted  himself 
specially  from  the  motion,  and  spoke  entirely  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  on  behalf  of  the  best  interests  of  the  profession. 
(Hear,  hear.)  No  incompetent  student  was  wittingly  passed  by  the  Examiners, 
and  any  word  of  reproach  on  the  Examiners  was  a  great  injustice  to  the 
Royal  College.  With  these  feelings  he  had  brought  the  matter  forward,  and 
could  only  do  so  by  tendering  his  resignation.  He  would  willingly  withdraw 
that  resignation  (applause),  enjoying,  as  he  did,  their  confidence  ;  but  only 
upon  one  condition,  namely,  that  students  presenting  themselves  for  exami¬ 
nation  should  come  up  by  numbers  only,  and  not  by  name.  That  course 
was  pursued  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  if  it  were  adopted  no 
one  would  then  be  able  to  say  that  the  Examiners  could  have  any  partiality 
or  enmity  with  regard  to  any  particular  school. 

Mr.  Robertson  seconded  the  suggestion.  The  fact  was  that  the  Ex¬ 
aminers  in  Edinburgh  had  never  been  able  to  point  out  the  students  belong¬ 
ing  to  one  school  more  than  another.  He  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the 
reception  which  the  Council  had  given  to  the  President’s  resignation,  for 
certainly  no  man  was  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Fleming  to  act  as  an  Examiner 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

Mr.  Dray  said  he  was  delighted  that  the  President  had  withdrawn  his 
resignation  ;  at  the  same  time  he  should  like,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Council,  that  his  resolution  should  appear  on  the  minutes. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  unanimously  adopted. 

A  resolution  was  also  agreed  to,  on  the  motion  of  the  President,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Robertson,  That  hereafter  students,  instead  of  being  admitted  to 
examinations  by  name,  be  admitted  by  number.” 

Mr.  Taylor  read  a  paragraph  from  a  Manchester  paper  of  September 
22nd,  copied  from  the  Times^  relating  to  the  new  building  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  wished  to  know  if  the  statement  contained 
therein  was  correct. 

The  President  said  he  was  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  source  of  the  report, 
the  latter  portion  of  which  was  certainly  incorrect. 

Second  Special  Meeting. 

The  President  said  the  first  motion  for  confirmation  was  as  follows  ; — 

That  no  student  receive  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  till  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years.” 

Mr.  Taylor  moved,  and  Mr.  Dray  seconded,  that  this  be  now  confirmed. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  business  was  the  confirmation  of  the  bye-law  with  regard  to  the 
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pupilage  of  the  candidate  : — “  That  in  and  after  the  year  1884,  no  candidate 
present  himself  for  the  diploma  until  he  shall  have  given  proof  of  having 
received  at  least  one  year’s  pupilage  from  a  qualified  member  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.” 

Mr.  Dray  moved  that  this  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  Greaves  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Robertson  said  he  did  not  think  the  Council  had  power  to  take  such 
a  step.  He  believed  the  schools  would  protest  against  it,  and  take  legal 
advice  upon  it. 

The  President  said  the  Council  was  not  acting  without  advice.  In 
December,  1878,  an  opinion  was  given  by  an  eminent  lawyer  that  the  Council 
had  power  to  enforce  anything  that  was  necessary  with  regard  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  students. 

Mr.  Robertson  said  the  Council  certainly  had  power  to  examine  the  can¬ 
didates  as  they  chose,  but  he  thought  they  had  no  power  to  prescribe  how 
they  were  to  obtain  their  knowledge. 

The  President  said  the  subject  was  fully  discussed  at  the  last  meeting. 
If  the  Council  had  been  acting  on  an  erroneous  opinion  the  bye-law  could 
be  cancelled. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

Professor  Axe  then  moved  as  an  instruction  to  the  colleges  : — “  That 
all  students  entering  the  several  colleges  after  the  ist  January,  1881,  be  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  a  register  of  birth,  or  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  their 
having  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years,  before  receiving  the  diploma  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.'’ 

The  resolution  was  seconded  and  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President,  the  Council  directed  that  copies  of  these 
bye-laws  be  sent  to  the  principals  of  each  of  the  schools. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 

EDINBURGH  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

On  October  20th  the  winter  session  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College 
was  opened  with  an  address  by  Principal  Walley.  There  was  a  large  atten¬ 
dance  of  students  and  others.  Amongst  those  present  were — the  Lord 
Provost,  Convener  Williams,  Councillor  Hay,  Councillor  Sloan,  Councillor 
Tait,  Mr.  Alexander  Harris,  secretary  to  the  College  Council ;  Mr.  Moir, 
Mr.  Samuel  Wilson,  etc. 

The  Lord  Provost,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  he  was  glad  to 
state  that  the  last  session  was  a  very  prosperous  one.  The  number  of 
students  had  increased,  the  professors  worked  harmoniously  together  and 
did  their  very  best  for  the  students,  while  the  examinations  were  of  the  most 
satisfactory  character.  He  wished  the  College  continued  prosperity  and 
success  in  all  its  departments  ;  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Dick  Trust,  he 
acknowledged  their  obligations  for  prizes  given  by  the  Highland  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  Councillor  Waldie,  Dr.  Alexander  Wood,  Mr.  Kirk,  and 
others. 

Principal  Walley  then  delivered  the  following  address  : — 

The  subject-matter  of  my  address  to-day  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
— Firstly,  Veterinary  Quackery  ;  secondly,  the  Relation  of  the  Veterinary 
Profession  to  the  Public. 

Veterinary  Quackery  may  be  divided  into  lay  and  professional.  Lay 
qnackery  is  made  up  of  a  variety  of  degrees.  Firstly,  we  have  the  general 
public^  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  whose  daily  occupation  brings  them  in  con¬ 
tact  with  domestic  animals — i'.e.,  stock-owners,  coachmen,  grooms,  shoeing- 
smiths,  cowherds,  shepherds,  gamekeepers,  and  even  saddlers.  Each  and 
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all  of  these  consider  themselves  qualified  to  dabble  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
art  and  science  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery.  The  stock-owner, 
because  he  observes  the  habits  of  his  animals,  and  directs  their  feeding  ;  the 
coachman,  because  he  guides  his  horses  in  the  way  he  would  have  them 
go  ;  the  groom,  because  he  cleans  the  skins  of  the  animals  under  his  charge  ; 
the  shoeing-smith,  because  he  pares  the  feet  of  horses  and  affixes  thereon 
shoes  ;  the  cowherds,  shepherd,  and  keeper,  because  they  have  the  general 
welfare  of  the  different  animals  in  their  hands ;  and  lastly,  the  saddler,  be¬ 
cause  he  cuts  up  the  hide  of  one  animal  to  fit  on  to  the  back,  neck,  and  head 
of  another.  Cogent  reasons  are  these  all  for  possessing  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  animal  body,  the  processes  of  disease, 
and  the  action  and  doses  of  the  most  deadly,  equally  with  the  most  simple,  of 
drugs  !  Of  the  whole  of  this  class  of  quacks,  there  is  only  one  of  whom  it 
may  be  said  that  he  possesses  any  right  to  treat,  or  rather  torture,  the  animal 
creation,  and  that  is  the  stock-owner,  who  may  claim  the  right  to  do  as  it 
seemeth  him  best  with  his  own  property. 

Secondly,  we  have  a  class  of  men  arising  out  of  the  foregoing,  who  style 
themselves  farriers,  cow-leeches,  cow-doctors,  horse-doctors,  and  in  some 
cases  even  aspire  to  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeons.  Hundreds  of  these  men 
are  wholly  illiterate,  cannot  even  wTite  their  own  names  ;  work,  as  the  medi- 
ciners  of  old,  by  chance,  or  by  the  aid  of  ancient  and  well-thumbed  recipes  ; 
or,  in  the  case  of  those  who  can  read,  by  the  aid  of  books,  the  one-twentieth 
part  of  whose  contents  they  cannot  understand.  Some  of  this  class  un¬ 
doubtedly  obtain  their  knowledge  by  a  kind  of  intuition,  or  from  a  species  of 
inspiration,  which  makes  them  born  curers  of  all  the  diseases  to  which  animal 
flesh  is  heir  ;  nay,  I  know  of  one  well-authenticated  instance  where  one  of 
these,  heaven-born  animal  doctors  actually  took  a  copy  of  Bunyan’s 
“  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ”  for  his  guide  and  counseller,  or  rather,  as  the  means 
of  gulling  his  employers. 

Thirdly,  a  much  larger  class  than  even  the  foregoing  is  composed  of 
chemists  and  druggists,  chemical  manufacturers,  and  manufacturers  of  artifi¬ 
cial  food  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  pigs,  and  poultry.  Every  druggist 
considers  himself  capable  of  prescribing  for,  and  treating  the  diseases  of 
animals,  and  often  of  the  nobler  animal,  man,  though  he  may  be  absolutely 
incapable  of  administering  a  dose  of  medicine,  knows  not  into  what  part  of 
the  digestive  tract  it  passes,  or  by  what  means  it  produces  its  effects ;  and  he 
has  to  take  as  his  guide  for  treatment  garbled  statements  of  an  ignorant 
messenger  as  to  the  supposed  disease  from  which  his  patient  is  suffering. 

The  manufacturer  of  chemicals  embraces  in  his  grasp  a  wider  field,  he 
prepares  (wholesale)  draughts,  balls,  powders,  pills,  liniments,  lotions,  and 
ointments.  Enfolds  the  vehicles  which  contain  them  in  showy  wrappers,  on 
which  IS  printed  an  elaborate  description  of  their  virtues  ;  gives  minute 
directions  as  to  their  administration,  dubs  them  ^with  some  high-sounding 
name,  and  either  himself  or  through  the  medium  of  an  agent  hawks  them 
about  from  fair  to  fair,  market  to  market,  and  show  to  show,  lauding  their 
virtues  and  descanting  upon  their  merits  like  a  veritable  “  Barnum.” 

Of  the  manufacturers  of  artificial  food  it  may  be  said,  that  once  a  man 
begins  to  mix  up  a  condiment,  bake  a  biscuit,  or  compound  a  cake,  he  very 
soon  persuades  himself  that  he  is  equally  capable  of  dispensing  a  condition 
ball  or  a  Mange  dressing. 

There  exists  a  number  of  animal  doctors  only  one  degree  removed  from 
those  who  are  entitled  to  call  themselves  veterinary  surgeons,  and  who  usually 
adopt  the  title  of  the  latter.  Of  all  the  unqualified  practitioners  of  veterinary 
medicine  these  occupy  the  highest  place  ;  many  of  them  are  men  who  have 
had  a  good  preliminary  education,  have  profited  by  a  fair  amount  of  theo¬ 
retical  and  practical  training,  take  advantage  of  the  teaching  of  scientific 
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works  and  periodicals,  and  aim  at  making  themselves  au  fait  in  the  profession 
which  they  have  chosen.  Many  there  are  amongst  them  who  are  well  worthy 
of  all  the  honours  and  distinctions  which  the  parliament  of  our  profession 
can  bestow  on  them,  and  who,  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  stopped  short 
on  the  threshold  of  obtaining  the  right  to  attach  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon 
to  their  names. 

Last,  but  not  least,  amongst  the  motley  crew,  we  often  have  the  practitioner 
of  human  medicine,  who,  stepping  out  of  his  legitimate  sphere,  assumes  a 
knowledge  of  diseases  whose  nature  he  never  studied,  of  animals  with  whose 
habits  and  peculiarities  he  is  totally  unacquainted,  and  of  the  action  of  drugs 
upon  whose  bodies  he  judges  by  the  effects  which  he  knows  will  follow  their 
administration  to  his  fellow  creatures.  To  their  honour  be  it  said,  the  great 
bulk  of  physicians  and  surgeons  neither  offer  to  treat  the  diseases  of  animals 
or  to  give  opinions  as  to  their  nature  and  seat,  confessing  candidly  that  it  is 
outside  their  calling ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  will  unblush- 
ingly  prescribe  for  horse,  cow,  ox,  or  dog,  and  who  will  unhesitatingly  pit 
their  opinion  against  that  of  the  most  accomplished  veterinary  surgeon. 

Now,  how  is  it  that  such  an  army  of  animal  doctors  (many  of  them  para¬ 
sites  and  impostors)  exist  1  I  suppose  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  everybody 
likes  to  meddle  with  every  other  body’s  business,  and  to  the  further  fact  that 
in  these  days  of  close  competition  and  overcrowding,  everybody  is  looking 
about  him  to  see  by  what  means  he  can  add  to  his  very  often  scanty  and 
uncertain  income — even  of  our  own  profession  is  the  charge  often  true  ;  we 
are  all  descendants  of  the  same  parents,  and  consequently  we  inherit  their 
fatal  propensity  to  inquisitiveness,  and  their  tendency  to  meddle  with  things 
which' concern  us  not. 

That  amongst  this  host  of  charlatans  and  empirics  there  are  many  who  do 
good  work,  who  are  the  means  of  saving  much  valuable  life  and  property, 
who  deserve  well  of  their  fellow-men,  and  who  fill  up  gaps  in  the  subsidiary 
ranks  of  our  profession,  I  am  more  than  willing  to  own  ;  but  there  are  many 
who,  directly  or  indirectly,  destroy  more  lives  than  they  save,  and  who  cause 
more  torture  and  suffering  than  they  alleviate — and  all  do  a  great  injustice 
to  the  regular  practitioner  who  has  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  often 
the  whole  of  his  patrimony,  in  qualifying  himself  for  the  noble  and  useful 
calling  to  which  he  is  devoted.  Quack  medicines  are  often  the  means  of 
lulling  thcj  owners  of  stock  into  a  sense  of  false  security.  Relying  upon 
the  exaggerated  statements  made  or  written  of  their  virtues,  they  put  off,  hour 
after  hour,  seeking  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  those  whose  calling  it  is  to 
check  the  advances  of  disease,  until  they  find  that  the  malady  has  stolen  a 
march  upon  them,  that  they  have  been  working  in  the  dark,  or  applying  the 
remedy  to  a  totally  different  part,  or  for  an  opposite  purpose,  than  that  for 
which  it  was  intended  ;  and  while  the  vendor  of  quack  remedies  is  sleeping 
serenely  in  his  bed,  or  snoring  loudly  on  his  pillow  of  down,  the  veterinary 
surgeon  is  turned  out  of  comfortable  quarters  to  hurry  many  miles,  often 
through  frost  and  snow,  hail  and  rain,  to  remedy  the  mischief  his  nostrums 
have  wrought,  or  to  inform  the  owner  of  the  murdered  victim  that  his  skill  is 
powerless  to  arrest  the  onward  march  of  the  fell  malady,  or  to  restore  his 
animal  to  usefulness,  and  in  hundreds  of  cases  after  straining  every  nerve  to 
give  his  patient  relief,  he  has  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  watching  it 
die  ;  or,  .again,  of  arriving  just  in  time  to  hear  the  last  gasp,  or  to  witness 
the  last  struggle. 

None  but  the  initiated  know  that  by  practising  empirics  all  forms  of  gross 
cruelty  are  daily  perpetrated,  and  all  kinds  of  criminal  blunders  made,  ta 
which  the  pain  of  a  sore  back  or  sore  shoulder  is  as  a  flea-bite  to  a  sword-thrust, 
as  witness  the  repeated  application  of  aqua  fortis  to  the  skin  of  the  hock  (in 
Spavin)  until  a  huge  slough  is  induced  ;  the  insertion  of  skewers  through  the 
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flesh  and  skin  in  fractured  bone  ;  the  cutting  out  of  the  haw,  and  the  worming 
of  the  mouth  in  the  dog  to  prevent  Distemper,  or  the  so-called  nerving  of 
cattle  to  prevent  Black-leg  ;  the  cutting  away  of  large  portions  of  the  intestine 
m  Hernia,  the  employment  of  brute  force  in  parturition  and  the  allowing  of 
disease  to  take  its  course  unchecked  as  exemplified  in  the  specimen  of  a  horse’s 
head  which  I  here  show  you.  Like  his  human  prototype — who  prescribes 
for  the  most  serious  ailments  in  his  fellow-men,  but  takes  care  to  send  for  the 
qualified  practitioner  when  he  is  himself  ill — the  veterinary  pretender,  how¬ 
ever  apt  he  may  be  in  doctoring  his  neighbours’  cattle  or  horses,  soon  seeks 
for  other  aid  when  there  is  a  probability  of  his  pocket  being  lightened  by  the 
loss  of  one  of  his  own  animals. 

The  supposed  cures  which  many  of  these  men  make  are  often  marvellous 
in  their  character,  and  when  a  patient  dies  an  easy  solution  of  the  cause  of 
death  is  found  in  the  shape  of  a  clot  of  blood  in  the  heart,  or  m  the  flow  of 
blood  towards  the  head,  neither  of  which  occurrences  could  have  been  pre¬ 
vented — it  is  often  confidently  averred — by  the  best  man  breathing.  The 
boldness,  too,  of  many  of  these  men  in  undertaking  hopeless  cases  is  only 
equalled  by  their  ignorance  of  their  nature  ;  here,  as  in  many  other  walks  in 
life,  “  devils  enter  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.”  Knowing  nothing  of  the  im¬ 
portance  or  nature  of  the  structures  upon  which  he  is  operating,  the  charlatan 
has  no  fear  in  performing'the  most  severe  operations  ;  and  not  having  one  to 
lose,  the  probable  effect  of  a  failure  on  his  reputation  is  not  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  explanation  of  the  success  cf  quackery  in  all  its  forms  is  not  far  to 
seek  ;  it  is  found  in  the  ready  gullibility  of  the  great  mass  of  the  general 
public,  and  in  that  constant  yearning  after  the  miraculous  and  marvellous,  which 
is  so  pronounced  in  the  ignorant  part  of  our  populations  ;  and  in  these  at¬ 
tributes,  too,  are  found  the  secret  of  the  pseudo-success  of  Madame  Enault, 
and  many  other  similar  plausible  and  shameful  empirics.  Most  people  are 
agreed  that  “  a  rose  would  smell  as  sweet  if  it  were  called  X  thistle,”  and  an 
apricot  would  be  equally  luscious  though  designated  a  pofqto,”  but  these 
truisms  do  not  apply  to  the  preparations  of  medicine,  which,  supplied  by  the 
regular  practitioner,  for  specific  purposes,  are  not  deemed  so  efficacious  as 
when  purchased  from  the  vendor  of  quack  remedies,  and  dubbed  with  a  high- 
sounding  and  attractive  title. 

Under  the  second  head  of  my  discourse  we  have  to  consider  “  Professional 
Empiricism.” 

To  assert  that  a  veterinary  surgeon  who  has  received  a  regular  profes¬ 
sional  education  and  is  legally  qualified,  cannot  be  an  empiric,  is  a  mistake. 
Unfortunately  there  are  many  amongst  us  who  are  but  little  removed  from 
the  most  ordinary  of  lay  practitioners,  who  are  content  to  go  on  quietly  through 
life  without  m.aking  the  slightest  effort  to  understand  the  character  of  the 
diseases  they  treat  or  the  action  of  the  remedies  they  employ  ;  but  even  such 
as  these  are  less  blamable  than  those  who  degrade  their  professional 
standing  by  allowing  their  names  to  be  associated  with  the  most  unblushing 
impostures,  and  who  countenance  the  most  arrant  quackery.  By,  in  some — 
fortunately,  not  many — instances,  linking  their  fortunes  with  those  of  the 
quack,  they  prostitute  an  honourable  title  for  the  purpose  of  getting  gain. 

Thus  when  we  see  a  self-styled  Professor  of  Veterinary  Canine  Pathology, 
announcing  himself  as  successor  to  several  deceased  professional  men, 
informing  the  public  in  one  breath  that  “  poodles  are  shaved  in  true  Parisian 
style,”  and  in  the  next  that  “  night,  or  cases  which  require  attendance  when 
the  surgery  is  closed,  will  receive  skilful  and  diligent  attention  upon  appli¬ 
cation  to  Mr.  S - ,  M.R.C.V.  S.,”  it  is  time  we  blushed  at  the  absence  of 

dignity  and  self-respect  displayed  by  some  amongst  us  ;  and  almost  on  a 
par  with  this  is  the  advertisement  of  another  M.R.C.V.S.,  who  announces  that 
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he  prepares  “  Pills  for  the  Roup  in  fowls,”  and  that  the  said  pills  promote 
the  laying  of  eggs  in  large  quantities,  forward  chicks,  and  remove  Cramp 
or  with  still  another,  who  boldly  requests  “  the  owners  of  horses  to  test  his 
system  of  treatment  of  disease  against  that  of  his  neighbour,  by  placing  a 
hundred  horses  under  his  charge  by  way  of  instituting  a  comparison  between 
the  relative  merits  of  his  superlatively  preferable  treatment  and  that  of  his 
brother  practitioner.”  These  are  one  or  two  instances  of  the  level  to  which 
some  men  are  content  to  lower  themselves  and  their  profession  ;  but  I  hasten 
to  draw  a  veil  over  such  men  and  their  doings,  and  leave  them  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  they  appear  to  be  content  to  occupy.  That  the  practice  of 
veterinary  medicine  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  tainted  with  empiricism,  is  an 
undeniable  fact  ;  but  is  the  practice  of  the  sister  profession  in  a  much  better 
position  ?  No  !  with  all  the  great  advantages  he  possesses  of  obtaining 
accurate  evidence  of  disease,  and  of  the  improved  means  of  diagnosis,  the 
practitioner  of  human  medicine  works  equally  in  the  dark  with  ourselves,  and 
administers — quite  as  often  as  we  do — medicines  for  the  cure  of  disease, 
of  whose  action  he  knows  but  little.  And  so  far  empiricism  will  be,  and  must 
be,  an  attribute  of  our  profession ;  and  though  we  have  arrived  at  a  wonder¬ 
ful  degree  of  accuracy  in  diagnosing  and  combating  diseases,  mistakes  will — 
until  some  inventive  genius  discovers  a  means  of  rendering  the  body  trans¬ 
parent — inevitably  occur  in  both  professions.  Bath  Stoves  “  for  bringing 
hidden  diseases  out  of  the  bones  and  inward  parts,”  Elixirs  “  to  restore  life 
to  the  dying,”  and  Balls  and  Bills  “  to  cure  all  ills,”  do  not  form  part  of  the 
armament  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  ;  he  has  to  be  content  with  less 
•ambitious  and  less  potent  weapons.  But  even  with  these,  I  again  assert,  it  is 
wonderful  to  what  a  large  extent  he  has  the  power  of  healing,  relieving,  and 
soothing  the  diseases  and  pains  of  the  suffering  brute  creation,  and  in  the 
possession  of  this  power  he  has  good  reason  to  rejoice  and  to  be  exceeding 
glad. 

The  last  division  of  my  address  is,  “  The  Relation  of  the  Veterinary 
•Surgeon  to  the  Public.” 

In  considering  this  I  must  at  the  outset  disclaim  any  desire  to  place  the 
position  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  on  an  equality  with  that  of  the  practitioner 
of  human  medicine,  but  only  in  a  relative  degree. 

The  value  of  animal-life  can  never  be  approximated — ^directly,  at  least — to 
that  of  human  life  in  the  mind  of  reasoning  people  ;  nevertheless,  I  have 
known  individuals  who  would  ride  harder  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon  than  they  would  to  obtain  that  of  the  doctor  ;  I  have  heard  others 
solemnly  declare  that  they  had  sooner  have  lost  many  of  their  friends  than 
their  favourite  dog.  Much  as  I  love  animals,  I  could  never  place  the  life  of 
the  best  beast  that  ever  lived,  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  one  human 
soul.  Every  sentient  creature  in  this  world  has  its  use,  possesses  a  value 
peculiarly  its  own,  and  in  its  sphere  cannot  be  replaced.  But  every  animal 
has  its  place,  and,  however  valuable  it  may  be,  is  but  an  animal ;  nevertheless 
and  while  this  is  true,  every  creature  that  breathes  can  claim  the  care  and, 
attention  of  man — can  demand  that  it  shall  be  mercifully  treated,  that  it 
shall  not  be  subjected  to  unnecessary  cruelty,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  when  pain  racks  its  nerves  and  disease  wastes  and  destroys  its  frame  ; 
and  it  is  our  privilege — a  glorious  one,  I  contend — and  our  desire,  to  render 
the  hard  lives  of  very  many  of  the  brute  creation  at  least  bearable,  and  to 
relieve  them  of  pain  and  suffering  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  power. 

It  is  too  much,  and  too  frequently  assumed  that  the  province  of  the  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  is  that  only  of  a  curer  of  disease.  He  has  a  higher  role  than 
that  to  carry  out,  viz.,  that  of  a  protector  of  the  public  from  fraud  and  im¬ 
position,  and  animals  from  the  effects  of  accidents  and  from  preventible 
diseases.  As  a  protector  of  the  public,  he  has  a  very  important  function  to 
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perform  in  the  examination  of  horses  as  to  soundness — a  function  which  is 
not  taken  advantage  of  with  sufficient  frequency,  to  the  great  loss  of 
purchasers  in  many  cases.  As  I  have  said  before  with  regard  to  disease, 
I  say  now  with  regard  to  examinations  as  to  soundness.  We  cannot  render 
a  horse  transparent,  neither  can  we  draw  out  hidden  or  incipient  diseases, 
nor  can  we  be  expected  to  act  as  prophets  ;  but  we  can,  and  very  often  do, 
protect  purchasers  against  gross  chicanery,  for  which  the  remuneration 
accorded  is  totally  out  of  proportion  to  the  services  performed. 

As  protectors  of  the  public,  too,  we  have  to  see  that  they  are  not  poisoned 
by  diseased  meat  or  vitiated  milk  ;  but  unfortunately,  this  function  is  too 
often  suppressed. 

As  protectors  of  animals  against  accidents  and  their  effects,  veterinary 
surgeons  can  claim  a  proud  position — as  proof  of  which  I  ask,  where  are  the 
numerous  cases  of  Poll  Evil,  of  Fistulae,  of  Quittor,  that  used  to  form  so 
large  a  part  of  the  veterinary  surgeon’s  practice  ?  The  proportion  of  these  in 
the  present  day  to  that  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  is  probably  about  one 
to  twenty,  or  less.  Even  in  my  own  limited  sphere  I  can  show  that  where  I 
had  on  an  average  five  or  six  cases  of  Quittor  to  treat,  I  have  now  scarcely 
one,  and  in  the  case  of  preventible  wounds  and  bruises  the  proportion  is  even 
greater.  But  the  extent  of  our  protective  functions  here  is  very  limited, 
when  compared  with  the  work  we  perform  in  the  prevention  of  contagious 
and  sporadic  diseases.  Not  only  is  this  work  performed  in  our  every-day 
practice,  but  on  a  far  larger  scale  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  carrying  out 
the  orders  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  here  we  can  point  with  pride  to  the 
enormous  diminution  in  the  number  of  cases  of  contagious  diseases  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom  within  the  last  two  years.  Witness  the  decline  of  Lung 
Disease  and  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  in  cattle  ;  witness,  too,  the  rapid 
stamping  out  of  Glanders  and  Farcy  in  horses,  and  Rinderpest  in  cattle, 
when  an  outbreak  of  these  diseases  is  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
veterinary  authorities  ;  witness  the  detection  of  contagious  disease  at  the 
ports  of  debarkation,  at  different  times,  by  the  veterinary  officers  of  the 
Privy  Council.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  that  I  am  making  too  bold  an 
assertion  when  I  say  that  there  is  no  contagious  disease  to  which  animals  in 
this  country  are  liable,  that  cannot  be  quickly  and  effectually  got  rid  of  if 
prompt  and  energetic  measures  are  adopted  at  its  first  appearance. 

Since  the  services  of  the  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  have  been 
called  into  requisition,  and  their  abilities  have  been  acknowledged  by  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  department  has,  like  the 
octopus — only  more  benevolently  than  in  the  case  of  that  hydra-armed 
monster — stretched  out  its  arms  in  various  directions,  in  order  to  seize  hold 
of  victims  in  the  shape  of  contagious  diseases  ;  but  there  are  yet  insidious 
enemies  stalking  free  and  unmolested  in  our  midst,  about  whose  bodies  the 
prophylactic  legislative  mollusc  requires  to  wind  its  merciless  arms.  I  allude 
to  Anthrax  Disease,  to  Tuberculosis,  to  Trichinosis,  and  to  Rot  in  sheep,  in 
particular  ;  and  there  are  still  others  around  which  the  cordon  requires  to  be 
still  more  tightly  drawn  than  is  the  case  at  present — notably  in  regard  to 
Rabies  in  dogs,  and  Glanders  and  Farcy  in  horses. 

In  days  gone  by,  “the  wooden  walls  of  Old  England,”  was  a  saying  common 
in  the  mouths  of  all  classes  ;  in  these  beef-eating  days  we  shall  more  appro¬ 
priately  speak  of  the  carjtal  walls  of  Great  Britain.”  Now  that  the 
consumption  of  animal  food  has  so  largely  and  so  universally  increased,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  that  our  flocks  and  herds 
should  be  protected  against  the  invasion  and  extension  of  disease,  either 
exotic  or  indigenous  ;  and  in  order  that  this  protection  may  be  afforded,' 
Veterinary  Sanitary  Science  must  be  encouraged,  supported,  and  extended. 
In  no  country  in  the  world  has  this  science  been  most  undervalued  than  in 
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the.  United  States,  and  what  is  the  result?  Why,  the  ravaging  of 
large  tracts  of  country  by  contagious  disease.  Veterinary  Sanitary 
Science  there  is  in  its  infancy,  and  I  can  offer  you  no  stronger  proof  of  this 
than  in  telling  you  what  occurred  the  other  day  in  reference  to  Lung  Disease. 
When  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  last  session  an  attempt  was 
made  to  obtain  the  removal  in  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  United 
States  cattle,  the  authorities  declined  to  entertain  such  proposals,  they 
founded  their  declinations  on  the  fact,  not  generally  knovm,  that  numbers  of 
animals  were  weekly  arriving  in  imports  which  were  the  subject  of  the 
malady.  I  say  this  fact  was  not  generally  known  ;  it  was  not  known  to  the 
States  authorities  themselves,  or,  if  it  was,  they  conveniently  ignored  it — at 
least,  if  we  may  judge  them  by  their  action  in  sending  a  veterinary  commis¬ 
sioner  through  the  States  and  on  to  Great  Britain  to  collect  evidence  with  the 
object  of  proving  that  the  cattle  which  were  condemned  at  Liverpool,  from 
aboard  the  s.s.  “  Ontario,”  were  not  the  subject  of  Pleuro-pneumonia. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  proves  the 
statement  I  just  now  made,  that  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science  is  in  its  infancy 
in  the  States ;  and,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  it  proves  it  in  this  way,  that  the 
veterinary  commissioner  before  mentioned  has  returned  to  his  own  country 
with  the  determination  of  recommending  the  authorities  there  to  extend  their 
veterinary  sanitary  laws.  In  all  countries  where  these  laws  are  understood 
and  enforced,  contagious  diseases  have  little  chance  of  obtaining  a  foothold, 
and  when  they  do  they  are  quickly  eradicated. 

The  protective  agency  of  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science  is  capable  of  being 
extended  in  other  ways  than  that  of  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  amongst  animals  themselves ;  it  can,  where  brought  into 
requisition,  largely  prevent  the  extension  of  these  diseases  from  animals  to 
man  through  the  medium  of  milk  and  flesh.  Now  that  medical  science  has 
been  so  prominently  directed  to  the  probability  of  the  transmission  of 
disease  from  the  ox  to  man,  the  question  is  being  asked  by  medical  authori¬ 
ties — Why  is  there  no  systematic  inspection  of  our  dairies  ?  And  the 
question  may  be  well  asked  in  view  of  the  discoveries,  which  have  been 
made  in  recent  times  in  reference  to  the  transmission  of  Consumption  by  the 
medium  of  the  milk  and  the  juices  of  flesh,  and  the  dissemination  of  Typhoid 
Fever  from  dairies. 

Few  have  had  better  opportunities  than  myself  of  judging  of  the  value  of 
a  thorough  and  systematic  inspection  of  dairies,  and  1  am  satisfied  that  it 
has  its  value  in  more  than  one  direction,  and  that  by  its  aid  the  owners  of 
dairy- cows  will  ultimately  be  brought  to  see,  and  to  acknowledge  that  it  is 
not  to  their  advantage  to  keep  unhealthy  animals  about  them.  Speaking  of 
the  dairymen  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  I  can  truly  say  that,  almost  without 
a  single  exception,  whenever  I  have  pointed  out  to  them  the  inadvisability 
of  keeping  an  unhealthy  animal  on  their  premises,  they  have  promptly  taken 
steps  for  its  removal.  And  it  is,  I  believe,  a  fact  that  at  the  present  moment 
not  a  single  case  of  contagious  disease  exists  in  our  byres  ;  nor,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  carry  out  my  periodical  autumnal  inspections,  are  there 
any  cases  of  sporadic  disease. 

To  you,  gentlemen,  students  of  the  College,  I  will,  before  I  conclude, 
address  a  few  remarks  ;  and  I  will  preface  them  by  asking  you  one  question, 
which  I  recommend  you  to  consider  seriously  before  giving  an  answer.  That 
question  is,  for  what  purpose  are  you  here?  Has  a  desire  to  gain  prompted 
you  to  embrace  the  veterinary  profession  as  your  life’s  calling,  or  a  desire  to 
be  of  use  to  your  fellow-men  and  to  the  suffering  brute  creation,  or  is  your 
object  to  obtain  what  you  consider  access  to  an  easy  life  in  some  public 
appointment?  The  answer  to  this  threefold  question  will  determine  the 
kind  and  degree  of  work  you  will  expend  in  obtaining  a  knov/ledge  of  our 
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profession,  and  will  determine,  too,  your  future  usefulness,  not  only  in  the 
body  corporate  of  your  calling,  but  in  what  is  of  more  consequence,  in  the 
body  corporate  of  the  great  human  family.  To  those  of  you  who  have 
entered  the  profession  with  a  view  solely  of  obtaining  gain,  let  me  say  that 
although  the  attainment  of  wealth  is  undoubtedly  the  great  aim  of  the  great 
mass  of  mankind,  and  on  the  whole  a  laudable  and  commendable  aim  when 
it  is  prosecuted  honestly  and  honourably,  it  is  a  game  which,  like  other 
games,  soon  absorbs  all  the  energies,  all  the  brain,  soul,  and  mind  (to  the 
exclusion  of  other  objects),  of  those  who  play  at  it  as  the  only  game ‘worth 
engaging  in  ;  and  when  the  game  is  won,  its  value  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
fact  that  that  which  you  have  gained  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  to  be  relin¬ 
quished  to  others,  whose  use  of  it  may  be  a  satire  upon  the  pains  which  you 
have  taken  to  win  it.  Moreover,  I  must  tell  you  candidly,  that  in  these  days 
of  overcrowding  and  competition  the  veterinary  profession  has  financially,  if 
not  scientifically,  to  contend  with  many  opposing  forces.  Prizes  there  are, 
as  in  all  other  professions  ;  and  these  prizes  are  open  to  each  and  all  of  you 
who  try  to  obtain  them  ;  and  what  is  more,  there  are  many  opportunities 
now  of  making  an  honourable  livelihood  and  an  honourable  name  which 
did  not  exist  a  few  years  ago  ;  neverthelesss,  in  many  practices  the  gains, 
except  where  questionable  methods  of  increasing  them  are  adopted,  are  not 
great,  and  in  many  districts  the  services  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  are  but 
meanly  rewarded,  and  certainly,  on  the  whole,  much  more  meanly  than  are 
those  of  the  human  surgeon.  I  know  it  will  be  urged  that  the  services  of 
the  latter  are  of  more  importance  to  the  community,  but  he  has  to  carry 
them  out  under  more  favourable  conditions  than  the  veterinary  surgeon  ; 
granted,  he  runs  the  risk  of  contracting  contagious  diseases,  but  so  do  we, 
and  two  of  the  most  horrible  which  afflict  humanity.  The  surgeon  may 
occasionally  meet  with  abuse  from  his  patients,  but  it  is  generally  in  the 
shape  of  a  scolding,  while  we  are  exposed  to  the  possibility  of  being  kicked, 
bitten,  and  bruised  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  and  our  work — often  of  the  most 
arduous  and  of  the  most  trying  kind — has  to  be  carried  on  under  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  discomfort  and  hardship,  and  when  all  is  finished  the  fee 
exigible  for  journeys  is  often  less  than  the  hire  accepted  by  a  cabman  or 
coach-owners. 

If  you  join  the  profession  with  the  second  object  in  view,  you  have  ample 
means  of  obtaining  it  at  your  disposal.  There  is  a  great  field  for  veterinary 
pathological  work  still  unexplored,  and  this  will  be  the  case  for  a  very  long 
period,  seeing  that  our  profession  receives  no  extraneous  aid  in  its  scientific  re¬ 
searches — all  has  to  he  done  by  individuals,  most  of  them  with  very  scanty 
means  at  their  disposal,  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the  veterinary  profession 
has  not  made  greater  strides,  but  that  it  has,  unaided,  and  to  a  great  extent 
unencouraged,  attained  to  the  position  which  it  occupies  to-day.  The 
medical  and  other  professions  have  in  the  past  received,  and  are  now  re¬ 
ceiving,  large  subsidies  from  Government  and  other  sources  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  scientific  investigations,  and  not  infrequently  do  moneys  go  to 
these  which  ought  to  go  to  us.  But  as  we  have  not  been  discouraged  in  the 
past,  so  we  shall  not  be  dismayed  by  the  work  before  us  in  the  future. 

Gentlemen,  with  you  the  advancement  in  the  next  generation  of  veterinary 
science  will  largely  rest  ;  upon  the  use  of  your  time  now  will  depend  its 
position  then.  Absorb  all  the  knowledge  you  can,  but  don’t  suck  it  in  as  the 
sponge  does  water^ — assimilate  it,  rather,  as  your  body  does  food  ;  and  before 
you  attempt  to  apply  it  practically,  see  that  you  take  the  means-— always  open 
to  you — of  obtaining  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  practical  aspect  of 
your  profession.  Those  of  you  who  have  not  been  engaged  in  practice,  must 
not  imagine  that  a  short  course  here,  and  the  obtaining  of  your  diploma,  will 
qualify  you  for  practice — -you  must  take  steps  to  do  this  either  during  your 
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curriculum  or  subsequently.  And  I  would  particularly  ask  you  to  study  the 
principles  which  guide  us  in  the  application  of  remedies  to  disease,  and  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  empiricism  of  all  shades.  One  great  lesson  you  will 
have  to  learn,  and  that  is,  how  to  assist,  and  not  to  thwart,  nature.  The 
practitioner  of  the  past,  in  treating  ahorse  with  Pneumonia,  did  all  he  could 
to  handicap  nature  in  her  efforts  at  restoration  by  weakening  her  forces  by 
bleeding  and  the  administration  of  Tartar  Emetic  and  physic  ;  the  practitioner 
of  to-day  holds  out  a  helping  hand  to  nature  by  carefully  nursing  her  patient’s 
strength,  by  giving  a  fillip  when  required  to  the  vital  forces,  and  by  jealously 
anticipating  and  combating  untoward  complications. 

Lastly,  if  you  have  joined  the  profession  with  the  third  object  mentioned 
by  me  in  view,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  pity  you.  I  pity  the  profession  which 
may  count  you  as  a  member,  I  pity  the  animals  which  may  unfortunately 
come  under  your  charge.  Your  studies,  gentlemen,  should  not  cease  when 
you  leave  the  shadow  of  these  walls  behind  you,  rather  let  them  be  to  you  a 
stimulus  to  further  effort,  and  let  their  result  be  stepping-stones  upon  v/hich 
you  may  attain  to  a  higher  and  more  honourable  position  in  the  w'orld.  If 
you  want  examples  to  encourage  you  to  persevere  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
you  have  them  in  the  success  of  two  gentlemen  intimately  connected  with  us, 
viz..  Professor  McFadyean  and  Mr.  Grey,  in  the  respective  classes  of  natural 
history  and  practical  pathological  anatomy  during  the  past  summer  session 
at  the  University.  These,  and  such  as  these,  gentlemen,  are  the  examples  I 
would  have  you  follow  both  now  and  hereafter  and  to  those  of  you  who  are 
minded,  I  wish,  most  heartily,  every  success. 

Convener  Williams  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Principal  Walley  for  his 
address. 

Councillor  Hay  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  that  the  Town  Council 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  noble  institution. 

On  the  motion  of  Councillor  Tait,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Convener 
Williams  for  presiding  during  a  part  of  the  meeting  ;  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


GLASGOW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  Introductory  Lecture  to  the  Winter  Session  of  the  Glasgow  Veterinary 
College  was  delivered  on  October  20th,  by  F.  W.  Clark,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Sheriff- 
Principal  of  Lanarkshire.  Principal  M’Call  occupied  the  chair  ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  students,  a  large  number  of  members  of  the  profession  were 
present. 

Sheriff  Clark,  who  was  introduced  by  the  Chairman,  said — When  I  was 
asked  to  deliver  the  Introductory  Lecture  at  the  Winter  Session  of  this 
admirable  Institution,  which  is  now  rapidly  attaining  deserved  celebrity,  it 
was  with  no  little  hesitation  that  I  accepted  the  honour.  My  almost  entire 
ignorance  of  veterinary  medicine — except  in  so  far  as  reading  may  have 
given  me  some  small  acquaintance  with  its  theory  and  history — seemed  to 
forbid  the  hope  that  I  could  be  of  any  real  service.  Yet  as  I  am  warmly 
interested  in  the  progress  of  a  profession  fraught  with  so  much  practical 
utility,  and  promising  so  much  towards  the  advancement  of  science,  I  could 
not  refuse  to  accede  to  the  solicitations  of  your  Principal,  to  make  some 
general  observations  that  might  tend  in  some  degree  to  stimulate  your 
labours.  Veterinary  medicine  must  have  come  into  existence  as  soon  as 
man  began  to  domesticate  the  inferior  animals  ;  and  that  this  took  place  at 
a  very  remote  era  is  amply  proved  by  the  remains  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  the 
goat,  the  dog,  etc.,  being  found  in  ancient  lake-dwellings,  and  caves, 

intermingled  with  the  bones  of  primeval  man.  It  is  also  established  by  the 
fact,  that  among  all  the  members  of  the  Aryan  race  the  names  of  the 
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domestic  animals  still  bear  the  marks  of  a  common  origin  at  that  distant 
pre-historic  period  when,  before  their  separation  into  Greeks,  Celts,  Goths, 
Sclavs,  Hindoos,  Persians,  the  common  ancestry  dwelt  together  and  spoke 
the  same  language  in  Northern  India.  From  the  Greek  writers  we  can  see 
that  the  veterinary  art  was  studied  in  ancient  Egypt.  From  thence  it  would 
seem  to  have  passed  into  Greece,  where  the  great  care  bestowed  on  the 
breeds  of  cattle,  and  particularly  of  horses  and  hunting  dogs,  and  the  great 
success  with  which  that  care  was  rewarded,  incontestably  prove  that  the 
veterinary  profession  had  at  least  made  great  progress  as  an  art.  From  the 
notices  of  Greek  writers  we  see  that  many  treatises  existed  on  the  diseases 
of  domestic  animals— that  by  Hippocrates,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Cos, 
was  deemed  the  best.  We  must  regret  that  most  of  them  have  been  lost  ; 
yet  any  one  who  reads  Xenophon’s  work  on  the  horse  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
he  lived  in  an  age  when  the  veterinary  art  had  been  carefully  studied. 
During  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  veterinary  medicine 
made  great  progress,  as  might  be  expected  among  a  people  eminently 
practical,  whose  vast  military  establishment  required  continual  remounts  for 
the  cavalry  service,  and  who  was  unweariedly  employed  in  improving  the 
breeds  of  domestic  animals.  That  awful  catastrophe  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race  known  as  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  night  of 
darkness  that  followed,  have  deprived  us  of  the  greater  part  of  ancient 
literature.  Among  other  losses,  we  have  to  deplore  that  of  many  works  on 
veterinary  medicine,  the  names  of  whose  authors  alone  remain.  Yet  enough 
remains  to  show  how  carefully  the  art  had  been  studied,  and  what  progress  it 
had  made  towards  the  dignity  of  a  science.  Upon  this  subject  I  would  refer 
to  the  treatises  of  Marcus  Cato,  of  Terentius  Varro,  of  Columella,  of  Palladius, 
of  Vegetius,  and  the  fragment  of  Gargilius  Martialis — all  of  which,  directly 
or  indirectly,  deal  with  the  veterinary  art.  The  celebrated  work  of  the 
elder  Pliny — Plinius  Major — on  natural  history  may  also  be  consulted  as 
throwing  light  on  the  veterinary  medicine  of  his  day  ;  so  also  may  the  philo¬ 
sophic  poem  of  Lucretius — De  Rerimi  Nahira.  Every  one  has  seen  the 
earlier  work  of  Virgil,  in  which,  in  immortal  verse,  he  treats  of  the  breeding 
and  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses  among  the  other  cares  of  the  husbandman. 
Many  have  wondered  how  a  poet  should  know  so  much  of  such  a  subject. 
The  wonder  abates  when  we  find  it  recorded  by  Donatus  that,  after  com¬ 
pleting  a  course  of  medicine  and  mathematics,  the  youthful  poet  studied 
veterinary  surgery  for  a  considerable  time,  was  employed  in  the  stables  of 
Augustus  Csesar,  and  was  first  brought  under  the  notice  of  that  emperor  by 
his  skill  in  the  art.  On  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  veterinary  medicine 
like  other  departments  of  science,  ceased  to  be  cultivated,  and  for  a  long 
period  Dll  into,  the  position  of  a  handicraft,  in  which  smiths,  shepherds,  or 
herdsmen  empirically  practised  such  treatment  as  tradition  taught  or  experi¬ 
ence  suggested.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  blacksmith  or  farrier  came 
to  the  front  and  began  to  assert  himself  as  the  great  depositary  of  the 
veterinary  art.  In  classic  antiquity,  horses  were  not  usually  shod  with  iron  ; 
and  even  when  metal  was  used  for  that  purpose,  it  was  commonly  fastened 
to  the  hoof,  not  with  nails,  but  with  thongs  or  latchets,  like  a  sandal.  It  was 
among  the  barbaric  hordes  which  overran  the  Roman  Empire  that  the  iron 
shoe,  fastened  with  nails,  came  into  vogue,  much  about  the  same  time  that 
the  tree  saddle,  with  stirriips,  v/as  invented.  How  such  obvious  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  equestrian  art  should  not  have  been  earlier  adopted,  is  one  of 
those  curious  facts  in  the  history  of  mankind  that  have  never  been  fully 
explained.  The  fact  is  certain  that  the  classic  languages  of  antiquity  contain 
no  words  for  horseshoes,  saddles,  or  stirrups,  in  their  modern  sense.  Now,  the 
saddle  throughout  the  middle  ages — at  least,  when  used  for  military  pur¬ 
poses — was  formed  of  steel  or  iron,  and  was  consequently  the  work  of  the 
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smith.  To  the  smith  also  belonged  the  forging  of  the  iron  shoe  and  the 
driving  of  the  nails.  The  last  operation,  as  we  all  know,  required  no  small 
skill,  and  the  smith  often  caused  injuries  to  the  hoof,  which  he  had  to  do 
his  best  to  cure.  About  the  same  time,  also,  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery 
became  common,  and  from  these  combined  causes  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
farrier  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  in  veterinary  medicine.  Nor 
were  the  ancient  farriers  the  rude  blacksmiths  into  which  they  ultimately 
degenerated.  They  were  the  forgers  of  armour,  both  defensive  and  offensive, 
at  a  time  when  that  art  was  much  more  highly  cultivated  than  it  has  ever  been 
since  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  They  were  men  often  of  great  attainments 
in  metallurgy  and  chemistry.  As  time  wore  on,  a  great  change  took  place 
in  the  military  art.  The  armies  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  been  mainly 
composed  of  a  highly-disciplined  infantry.  With  the  institution  of  chivalry, 
this  (about  the  ninth  century)  was  entirely  changed.  The  strength  of  the 
mediaeval  armies  came  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  heavy  cavalry,  in  which 
man  and  horse  were  completely  covered  with  defensive  armour,  so  that  the 
medium  weight  to  be  carried  by  the  knightly  charger  was  no  less  than  30 
stones.  A  peculiar  kind  of  horse  called  a  “  destrier,”  and  now  lost,  was  required 
for  this  purpose — combining  great  strength  with  still  greater  energy — not, 
indeed,  for  speed,  but  for  rapid  evolution,  so  that  the  knight  might  wield  his 
heavy  lance  and  battle-axe  with  great  advantage  in  close  combat.  These 
horses  were  procured  at  vast  expense  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  and,  when  procured, 
were  subjected  to  an  elaborate  training  of  years,  until  they  obeyed  the 
slightest  movement  of  wrist  or  heel,  and  played  nearly  as  important  a  part 
in  the  melee  as  did  their  riders.  This  severe  training,  and  the  exertions 
they  had  to  make  on  service,  subjected  them  to  continual  strains  and  diseases ; 
but  as  their  value  was  great,  every  means  of  prevention  or  cure  was  eagerly 
sought  after.  The  practice  of  covering  the  horse  in  every  part  with 
defensive  armour  also  drew  after  it  important  consequences.  His 
ears  were  cropped  out  close  to  the  head  to  permit  the  covering 
of  mail  to  fit  closely  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  his  tail  was  not 
docked,  but  dug  out  close  to  the  croup.  Moreover,  this  heavy  panoply 
of  iron  exposed  the  horse  to  alternate  sweats  and  chills  that  proved  highly 
destructive.  Such  things  necessitated  some  knowledge  of  surgery  and 
medicine.  And  here  came  in  the  important  part  played  by  the  riding-masters 
or  mareschals  of  the  day.  It  was  the  profession  of  these  gentlemen  to  procure 
and  train  such  horses,  and  afterwards  to  direct  their  treatment.  Hence  they 
carefully  studied  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  horse,  and  generally 
possessed  the  highest  degree  of  veterinary  skill  known  at  the  time.  In  Spain, 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany  riding-schools,  called  academies,  were  established. 
Some  of  them  obtained  a  world-wide  celebrity.  Numerous  works  on  the 
manage — that  is,  military  riding,  emanated  from  them,  and  to  each  was  always 
attached  a  treatise  on  the  veterinary  art.  In  so  high  estimation  was  this 
combination  of  riding-master  and  veterinary  surgeon  held,  that  it  was  exercised 
by  the  highest  of  the  military  nobles.  It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  the 
French  word  “mareschal,”  which  denotes  the  highest  military  officer 
in  France,  originally  meant  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  is  still  used  as  the 
name  for  a  farrier.  With  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  chivalry  was  ex¬ 
tinguished,  heavy  cavalry  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  armies  of  Europe  came  to 
consist  mainly  of  infantry.  This  revolution  brought  about  the  decline  of  the 
old  mareschals,  with  all  their  science  and  traditions,  and  that  art  which  kings 
and  nobles  had  loved  to  teach  fell  into  the  hands  of  obscure  practitioners 
with  little  more  science  than  that  possessed  by  a  huntsman  or  trainer  for  the 
turf.  The  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  whose  celebrated  work  appeared  about 
1680,  was  the  last  of  the  great  military  riding-masters  ;  and  though  after  his 
time  his  humbler  brethren  made  a  gallant  struggle  to  maintain  their  ancient 
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renown,  they  steadily  declined,  and  the  science  of  the  riding-school  gave  way 
to  that  of  the  turf.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  veterinary  art  was  fast 
passing  into  the  hands  of  blacksmiths,  now  no  longer  armourers,  and  was  in 
danger  of  tumbling  from  a  profession  to  a  trade.  Coincidentally,  however, 
with  the  decline  of  the  professors  of  military  equitation,  arose  the  first 
pioneers  of  the  science  of  veterinary  surgery,  properly  so  called.  ^  In  Italy, 
as  early  as  1618,  appeared  the  work  of  Carlo  Ruini,  on  the  diseases  of 
the  horse,  profusely  illustrated  with  superb  engravings.  This  was  followed, 
in  France  by  the  “  Grand  Mareschal  Francois,”  a  work  of  great  erudition. 
Soon  after  appeared  “  Le  Parfait  Mardschal,”  by  Sollysel,  and  this  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  English,  or  rather  Scotch,  by  Sir  William  Hope.  From  that  time 
numerous  treatises  appear  all  over  Europe,  all  having  for  their  object  to 
rescue  the  veterinary  art  from  obscurity,  and  bring  it  into  the  form  of  a 
science.  Several  of  these  writers,  such  as  Gibson,  Bracken,  La  Fosse,  and 
Osmer,  were  medical  men  of  eminence.  They  did  much  to  free  the  veterinary 
art  from  blind  empiricism.  Yet  their  practice  andprescriptions^  though  vast 
improvements  on  those  of  their  day,  are  tinged  with  cruelties  and  puerilities 
at  which  an  ordinary  strapper  would  now  stand  amazed.  At  this  we  need 
not  be  astonished.  Those  were  the  days  when  medicine  and  surgery,  even 
as  applied  to  the  human  patient,  were  of  such  a  kind  that  we  do  not  marvel 
that  so  few  were  cured,  but  that  any  one  escaped  alive  from  the  hands  of  the 
learned  faculty.  At  length,  as  ordinary  medicine  began  to  improve,  veterinary 
science  followed  in  its  wake.  In  Italy  some  veterinary  colleges,  of  which 
little  is  known,  were  in  existence  in  the  beginning  of  last  century.  But  it 
was  not  till  1761  that  the  first  veterinary  college  was  founded  in  France,  at 
Lyons,  under  the  well-known  Bourgelat.  This  was  followed  by  the  now  cele¬ 
brated  school  of  Alfort,  founded  in  1766,  In  1792  the  Veterinary  College  of 
London  was  founded,  Charles  Vial  de  Sainbel  and  Delabere  Blaine  being  the 
first  professors  ;  and  the  work  of  the  latter,  which  has  passed  through  nume¬ 
rous  editions,  is  still  highly  prized.  Since  then  veterinary  colleges  have  been 
formed  in  every  European  capital,  and  in  many  of  the  principal  cities.  In 
Scotland,  Professor  Dick  founded  a  veterinary  school  at  Edinburgh,  and  in 
Glasgow  our  worthy  Principal  has  succeeded  in  establishing  this  college, 
which  has  already  become  an  honour  to  the  kingdom,  and  for  which  a  great 
future  is,  I  doubt  not,  reserved.  (Loud  applause.)  Veterinary  medicine  has 
now  reached  a  position  to  which  even  in  the  most  brilliant  days  of  Greece  and 
Rome  it  certainly  never  attained.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere  art ;  it  has  become  a 
science,  and  a  science  of  vast  range  and  vast  importance.  It  has  passed  out 
of  the  stage  of  empiricism.  Its  professors  are  no  longer  content  to  do  or  pre¬ 
scribe  what  they  have  seen  done  or  prescribed  before.  They  wish  to  know  the 
reasons  of  the  practice  they  adopt ;  they  wish  to  interrogate  nature  by  experiment 
and  observation  ;  they  seek  to  collect  and  arrange  facts  over  the  widest  areas, 
and  by  every  variety  of  means,  and  they  labour  to  evolve  from  the  materials  so 
collected  the  concealed  laws  or  tenors  of  action  by  which  nature  may  be 
supposed  to  work.  They  do  not  reject  theory,  but  they  insist  on  bringing 
the  most  plausible  theories  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Unlike  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  they  do  not  compel  fact  to  square  with  a  favourite  theory  ;  they 
regard  theory  as  valuable  only  when  it  harmonizes  with  and  serves  to  explain 
fact.  There  is  in  the  present  day  a  circumstance  that  at  once  extends  the 
bounds  of  veterinary  science,  and  gives  it  an  importance  never  felt  before. 
You  are  all  aware  of  the  modern  theory  of  evolution,  based  on  what  is  termed 
natural  selection  or  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  continued  struggle  for 
existence.  Its  most  ardent  and  advanced  votaries  claim  for  this  theory  the  real 
explanation — not  of  the  origin  of  creation,  as  some  have  supposed — but  of 
the  origin  of  species  ;  in  other  words,  the  real  cause  of  the  various  types  of 
life  heretofore  and  now  existing  on  the  earth.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  a 
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convert  to  this  notion.  I  do  not  think  that  the  ascertained  facts  are  a  suf¬ 
ficient  basis  to  support  the  vast  theory  which  is  attempted  to  be  reared  on 
them.  But  whether  I  am  right  or  not  in  this  view,  one  thing,  I  think,  has 
been  clearly  established,  and  that  is,  that  among  all  the  vertebrates — man 
included — the  materials,  organs,  and  structure  of  the  body  are  so  connected 
in  accordance  with  some  underlying  plan  or  law,  that  all  are  in  strict  analogy, 
and  are  only  adaptations  of  one  common  set  to  the  wants  and  requirements 
of  each  separate  species.  This  adaptation  appears  to  be  brought  about  by 
the  processes  of  development,  as  though  the  great  Creator  had  utilized  certain 
typical  organs  for  every  purpose  comprised  within  the  beneficent  scheme  of 
animal  life.  Thus,  to  take  two  of  the  most  divergent  instances — the  horse 
and  man — the  stifle  joint  of  the  horse  is  the  analogue  of  the  human  knee, 
the  hock  of  the  heel,  the  single  toe  on  which  the  horse  walks  is  the  analogue 
of  the  central  digit  in  the  human  hand  or  foot,  the  other  digits  being 
represented  in  the  existing  horse  by  the  splint-bones,  which  in  the  earlier 
equine  species  carried  hoofs,  and  in  still  earlier  forms  appear  to  have  reached 
the  typical  number  of  five.  These,  and  thousands  of  similar  analogues,  do 
not,  to  my  mind,  prove  community  of  origin,  but  they  prove  unity  of  plan, 
and  strongly  point  to  this,  that  if  ever  the  sciences  of  life  and  curative 
medicine  are  to  be  prosecuted  in  an  exhaustive  and  effectual  manner,  it  must 
be  by  comparative  anatomy,  comparative  physiology,  comparative  science — 
in  short,  universally.  Veterinary  science  has  thus  assumed  vast  importance, 
and  has  come  into  line  with  human  medicine  and  surgery.  Neither  of  those 
two  sciences  can  hereafter  stand  apart.  The  veterinarian  has  much  to  learn 
from  the  medical  man,  and  the  medical  man  from  the  veterinarian.  Indeed, 
the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  for  all  the  higher  purposes  the  two 
provinces  of  medical  science  must  coalesce.  If  I  am  at  all  right  in  the  views 
I  have  been  indicating,  it  follows  that  not  only  is  the  profession  to  which  you 
have  devoted  yourselves  one  of  great  importance,  but  important  duties 
devolve  upon  you  who  are  now  its  students,  but  will  hereafter  become  each 
in  his  sphere  its  pioneers  and  advancers.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  give  a 
few  words  of  council  which  experience  in  a  different  line  has  impressed  on 
my  own  mind.  Every  man  should  seek  so  to  learn  his  profession  that  he 
may  live  by  it.  He  who  fails  to  do  this  may  be  said  to  fail  in  a  primary  and 
important  duty.  But  if  any  man  resolves  to  know  only  as  much  of  his 
profession  as  shall  enable  him  to  maintain  himself,  his  object  in  life  is  a  very 
humble  one,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  will  not  even  attain  that  object, 
humble  though  it  may  be.  To  succeed  in  any  walk  of  life  whatever  requires 
it  to  be  prosecuted  with  enthusiasm.  But  this  is  specially  the  case  where 
the  calling  chosen  is  a  profession— that  is  to  say,  not  merely  an  art  but  a 
science.  The  veterinary  profession  has  now  definitely  entered  the  circle  of 
the  sciences,  and  must  therefore  advance  with  increasing  acceleration.  He, 
therefore,  who  should  cultivate  it  merely  as  an  art,  however  well  skilled  he 
might  be  in  the  art  when  he  left  the  college,  would  find  in  a  few  years  that 
he  was  left  high  and  dry  by  those  who,  perhaps  though  with  inferior  abilities, 
had  chosen  to  follow  the  scientific  stream.  Nor  is  there  any  excuse  for  the 
veterinary  student  who  does  not  prosecute  his  science  with  enthusiasm.  The 
mere  lawyer,  after  he  has  laboriously  cultivated  his  profession  for  years,  may 
find  much  of  his  laboriously  acquired  learning  swept  away  by  a  new  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  veterinarian  deals  with  the  eternal  verities  of  nature. 
Whatever  truths  he  can  attain  to  remain  truths  for  ever,  and  become  new 
points  of  departure  for  still  more  important  verities.  Small  as  the  con¬ 
tribution  may  be  which  he  may  make  to  his  science,  if  only  it  be  truth,  it 
is  so  not  relatively  but  absolutely.  Again,  let  me  advise  you  to  cultivate 
a  habit  of  reading  in  your  leisure  hours,  so  that  it  may  become  not  a  duty 
only,  but  a  source  of  the  highest  enjoyment.  In  old  times  the  veterinarian 
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could  advance  only  by  personal  observation,  or  the  suggestions  of  such  friends 
as  were  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood.  Now*a-days,  the  press  brings  the 
experience  and  discoveries  of  the  whole  scientific  world  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  avail  themselves  of  its  aid.  A  man  may,  therefore,  learn  more  in 
a  month  than  he  could  of  old  have  learned  in  a  long  life.  Do  not,  however, 
allow  the  habit  of  reading  to  supersede  that  of  practice  and  observation. 
He  who  knows  his  profession  by  books  only,  runs  the  risk  of  being  a  mere 
dilettante  theorist.  A  theoretical  veterinarian,  like  a  theoretical  lawyer,  is  a 
most  dangerous  member  of  the  community.  Science  is  as  helpless  without 
art,  as  art  is  without  science.  Though  I  should  read  up  so  as  to  pass  a 
creditable  examination,  yet  should  I  certainly  fail  if  I  attempted  to  perform 
the  simplest  operation  which  an  ordinary  farrier  would  execute  with  instinctive 
ease.  Some  of  you  may  be  defective  in  those  preparatory  acquirements, 
without  which  you  will  always  find  yourselves  handicapped  in  your  pro¬ 
fessional  career.  Among  them  maybe  mentioned  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
French.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  both 
sufficient  for  your  purpose,  provided  only  you  devote  an  hour  or  two  daily  to 
their  acquisition  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  The  difficulty  is  to  make  a 
beginning.  But  observe  this,  that  the  longer  you  delay,  the  more  difficult 
will  it  become,  until  at  last  you  will  neither  have  the  inclination  nor  the 
aptitude  for  such  studies.  Only  get  over  the  initial  stages  while  yet  young, 
and  you  will  find  that  in  your  leisure  hours  afterwards  you  may  insensibly 
push  such  studies  to  any  extent  you  may  desire.  The  same  is  true  of 
mathematics  and  kindred  sciences.  In  the  initial  stages  only  is  the  difficulty 
felt.  Lay  the  foundation  while  yet  young.  The  superstructure  may  after¬ 
wards  be  easily  raised.  Some  of  you  are  come  from  the  country  and  are 
probably  for  the  first  time  exposed  to  the  temptations  and  the  distractions  of 
a  large  and  populous  city.  That  the  dangers  of  these  are  great — very  great 
— cannot  be  denied.  It  is  painful  to  think  how  many  young  men  of  promise, 
from  whose  exertions  science  might  have  gained  much,  are  thus  annually 
lost,  or  form  habits  that  eventually  lead  to  ruin.  As  a  guard  against  such 
disastrous  results,  I  would  counsel  you  to  hold  fast  by  those  religious  senti¬ 
ments  which  you  have  received  in  your  early  homes.  Such  impressions  are 
always  the  most  valuable  treasures  we  inherit.  I  would  not  inculcate 
asceticism,  yet  -it  is  well  to  remember  the  apostolic  precept,  “  Avoid  the  very 
appearance  of  evil.”  It  is  also  well  for  youth  rather  to  flee  temptation  than 
to  trust  to  resisting  it  when  exposed  to  its  power.  One  important  advice 
given  by  the  ancients,  and  fully  approved  in  modern  times,  is  to  make  sure 
of  a  certain  amount  of  physical  exercise  every  day.  Not  only  does^  this 
preserve  mens  sanaincorpore  sano^  but  it  indirectly  promotes  regular  living 
by  sending  a  man  early  to  bed.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  cultivate 
athletics,  which  often  do  more  harm  than  good,  but  that  by  walking  and  the 
like  you  should  take  as  much  exercise  in  the  open  air  as  shall  keep  you  in 
good  condition  for  mental  labour.  It  is  well  always  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
as  young  men  of  the  present  day,  you  are  in  reality  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages 
that  have  preceded  you.  All  that  science  has  with  untold  efforts  and 
struggles  secured  now  lies  before  you  to  acquire,  by  simply  making  it  your 
own.  By  the  accumulated  efforts  of  those  who  have  gone  before  you,  you 
stand  on  a  vantage  ground  such  as  the  greatest  scientists  of  the  past  never 
possessed.  The  wealth  of  a  Roman  emperor  could  not  have  procured  for 
him  that  scientific  teaching  that  is  now  spread  before  you.  For  this  rich 
inheritance  that  is  bequeathed  you  from  them  into  whose  labours  you  enter, 
some  return  is  due  by  you  to  the  future.  And  that  return  can  only  be  made 
by  strenuous  exertions  on  your  part  to  add  still  more  to  the  stores  of  learn¬ 
ing  that  will  fall  to  those  who  come  after  you.  Every  school  of  learning 
depends  for  its  celebrity  not  only  on  the  abilities  of  its  teaching  staff,  but  on 
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the  application,  the  loyalty,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  its  students.  The  youth 
of  this  country,  particularly  of  Scotland,  have  always  been  characterised  by 
a  desire  for  learning  even  under  the  greatest  difficulties.  Each  one  of  you 
would,  I  doubt  not,  desire  that  this  institution  should  flourish.  Now,  one  of 
the  most  effectual  means  to  that  end  consists  in  the  diligence  with  which 
you  prosecute  your  studies.  And  remember,  that  in  thus  promoting  the 
welfare  of  this  college,  you  are  really  promoting  your  own. 

Professor  Young  thought  the  Principal  and  students  were  greatly  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  choice  of  the  person  by  whom  the  session  was  inau¬ 
gurated,  for  seldom  has  an  institution  of  the  kind  been  opened  by  an  address 
so  valuable  in  itself,  so  useful,  so  well  worthy  of  being  borne  in  mind  by 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  also  by  the  entire  profession  of  which 
they  desired  to  become  members.  The  admirably  succinct  views  afforded  of 
the  history  of  the  profession  made  the  address  a  historical  document  of  some 
value,  seeing  that  it  showed  what  seemed  to  be  too  much  forgotten  at  the 
present  day,  namely,  that  the  veterinary  art  had  fallen  from  the  high  position 
it  had  once  occupied,  by  a  mere  accident,  and  had  not  been  restored  to  its 
due  position  because  of  the  unworthy  jealousy  and  suspicion  with  which  it 
had  been  regarded  by  members  of  the  profession  to  which  he  himself  be¬ 
longed.  It  was  to  such  institutions  as  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College  they 
must  look  in  the  future  for  the  restoration  of  both  human  medicine  and 
veterinary  medicine  to  their  proper  place — the  restoration  of  the  due  propor¬ 
tions  which  were  to  exist  between  them  ;  and  he  thought  Sheriff  Clark  hadE 
foreshadowed  very  well  what  was  the  ardent  desire  of  all  who  had  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  progress  of  medicine  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense 
when  he  suggested  that  human  medicine  and  veterinary  medicine  should  ere 
long  form  one  indissoluble  whole.  (Applause.)  He  himself  had  long  looked 
forward  to  a  combination  of  the  two  kinds  of  medicine  as  a  necessity  that 
must  come  if  pathology  was  to  be  put  on  its  proper  footing.  He  asked  them 
simply  to  bear  in  mind  this  important  point,  the  necessity  for  the  careful 
study  of  comparative  pathology  ;  for  those  of  them  who  happened  to  have 
read  the  discussions  upon  some  of  the  legislation  recently  proposed  before 
Parliament  would  doubtless  have  come  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  but  for 
the  labours  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  they  should  still  be  in  the  dark  as  regards 
the  character  of  some  of  the  diseases  which  played  such  terrible  havoc  in  the 
human  race.  (Applause.)  As  regards  the  sound  advice  tendered  by  the 
Sheriff,  he  would  say  nothing  ;  but  he  should  like  to  make  an  addition  to 
what  the  Sheriff  had  said  in  speaking  of  what  might,  perhaps,  come  before  the 
students  as  the  ruling  ideas  of  their  studies  regarding  the  development  of  the 
horse  and  other  domestic  animals.  They  would  doubtless  hear  a  good  deal 
about  evolution,  and  Sheriff  Clark  would  pardon  him  if  he  reminded  him  that 
they  were  long  past  the  days  of  natural  selection  ;  that  evolution,  as  it  was 
called — a  title  claimed  by  one  particular  class  of  observers,  he  thought,  some¬ 
what  unfairfy,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  others  who  were  equally  entitled  to 
claim  it — had  now  added  codicil  after  codicil  to  the  right  theory  of  natural 
selection,  until  they  had  a  vast  multiplicity  of  possible  causes,  each  new 
explanation  being  needed  to  meet  the  case  of  some  new  difficulty.  It  was 
therefore  superfluous  in  him  to  add  anything  regarding  the  danger  of  trusting 
to  any  one  theory  ;  but,  if  necessary  to  insist  upon  it,  he  should  put  it  upon 
this  ground — that  there  were  so  many  additions  needed,  sometimes  scarcely 
reconcilable  with  each  other,  it  was  best  for  thenl  to  confine  their  labours  in 
the  meantime  to  actual  observation,  trusting  to  the  future  calmer  thought 
and  wider  experience  before  any  one  particular  doctrine  of  evolution  should 
be  adopted.  (Applause.)  He  moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Sheriff 
for  his  discourse. 

Dr.  Johnstone  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  warmly  responded  to. 
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THE  NEW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  New  Veterinary  College,  Gayfield  Square,  was  opened  on  October  20th, 
by  an  address  by  Principal  VVilliams.  Captain  Mitchell  occupied  the  chair. 
Principal  Williams  advised  those  entering  the  college  to  cherish  a  feeling  of 
deep  responsibility  for  their  professional  career.  He  said  that  they  had 
great  influence  in  war,  as  the  efficiency  of  cavalry  and  artillery  depended 
upon  the  condition  of  the  horses.  Of  the  importance  of  this  subject  the  war 
in  South  Africa  had  given  striking  examples  ;  and  he  pointed  out  that  this 
had  not  received  a  fitting  recompense  ;  only  one  reward,  and  that  a  good 
service  pension  of  ,^{^50,  had  been  bestowed.  In  the  course  of  a  short  history 
of  the  veterinary  science,  he  stated  that  there  were  at  present  three  schools 
in  Scotland  and  one  in  England.  Without  entering  into  a  discussion  as  to 
what  preliminary  education  was  necessary  for  a  student,  he  yet  strongly 
recommended  them  to  study  French  and  German.  The  profession,  he  con¬ 
sidered,  had  now  reached  that  stage  when  it  could  apply  for  a  penal  clause 
in  order  to  prevent  those  who  had  no  diploma  passing  themselves  off  on  the 
public.  Contagious  diseases  were  on  the  decrease  in  this  country,  and  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  of  1878  had  been  to  a  great  degree  successful.  The 
county  of  Edinburgh  might  be  stated  to  be  free  of  Pleuro,  whilst  Foot-and- 
mouth  Disease  had  for  a  long  time  disappeared.  After  some  reference  to  the 
arrangements  recently  effected  between  the  Highland  Society  and  the 
veterinary  profession,  Professor  Williams  alluded  to  the  harmony  and  good 
feeling  which  prevailed  during  his  year  of  office  as  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  That  harmony  he  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  fact  of  his  having  avoided  the  introduction  of  anything  likely 
to  cause  discord,  but  he  regretted  to  find  that  no  sooner  had  his  year  of 
office  expired,  than  innovations  were  being  introduced  which,  if  persisted  in, 
would  go  far  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  profession  so  recently  obtained, 
though  long  desired.* 

With  reference  to  matters  of  interest  to  the  public,  the  lecturer  proceeded 
to  say,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  refer  to  the  American  cattle  question,  upon 
which,  as  some  of  you  are  aware,  I  differed  in  opinion  with  the  veterinary 
advisers  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1879  j  but  in  the  last  Blue-Book,  issued  on 
August  31st,  1880,  my  name  is  brought  forward  in  connection  with  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Lyman,  an  old  student  of  this  college,  who  was  sent  over 
by  the  United  States  Government  during  this  summer.  It  appears  from  this 
Blue-Book  that  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Lyman,  dated  the  last  week  in  July,  in  which  he  asserted  that  he 
had  examined  infected  American  cattle  arriving  in  Liverpool  since  he  came  ; 
that  he  finds  many  infected  with  what  is  known  here  and  in  England  as 
Pleuro-pneumonia  (although,  he  adds,  Professor  Williams,  of  Edinburgh,  does 
not  consider  it  Pleuro-pneumonia)  ;  that  the  disease  was  in  most  cases  fresh  ; 
that  the  lungs  were  but  slightly  affected  ;  and  that  three-fourths  of  the  cases 
were  Western  cattle  exported  from  Boston.  You  will  notice  that  this  letter 
of  Mr.  Lyman  is  said  to  have  been  sent  in  the  last  week  in  July.  Now  I 
never  saw  any  of  the  lungs  reported  on  by  Mr.  Lym.an  until  the  30th  of 

*  We  are  not  aware  that  the  harmony  and  good  feeling  which  is  stated  to  have 
existed  during  the  Presidential  year  1879-80  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be  disturbed,  by 
anything  that  may  be  done  during  the  present  year.  Most  important  reforms  and 
improvements  will  certainly  have  been  introduced  before  it  expires,  ar,d  which  will,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  greatly  benefit  all  whom  they  may  concern— the  whole  body  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  and  the  entire  community,  human  and  animal.  There  never  was  a  time,  perhaps, 
when  the  profession  was  more  united,  or  more  determined  to  carry  out  these  so-called 
“innovations.”  Students,  if  they  are  compelled  to  listen  to  such  abstruse  introductory 
lectures,  should  at  least  not  be  misled  or  injuriously  prejudiced  by  them. 
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August,  a  few  days  before  Mr.  Lyman  sailed  for  America.  How  it  can  be 
stated  that  I  considered  the  disease  was  not  Pleuro,  when  I  never  saw  it,  is 
beyond  my  comprehension.  It  is,  however,  right  that  the  public  should 
know  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Seeing,  then,  that  my  name  has  again  been  brought  up  in  this  matter,  I 
take  the  opportunity  of  repeating  that  the  American  disease  which  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  studying  in  1879,  was  not  Pleuro-pneumonia  but  Bronchitis, 
and  that  it  was  of  a  non-contagious  nature,  brought  on  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
travel. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  Pleuro  exists  in  the  United  States  ;  nor 
would  I  wish  to  see  the  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  States  cattle  into 
this  country  removed,  so  long  as  the  Government  of  that  country  do  not 
enforce  a  sufficient  security  against  the  spread  of  disease,  or  so  long  as  there 
is  no  legal  line  of  demarcation  which  would  prevent  the  movement  of  animals 
from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  States. 

Mr.  Lyman,  I  am  told,  examined  the  lungs  of  over  10,000  American  cattle 
slaughtered  at  Birkenhead,  and  found  that  in  most  cases  of  those  diseased 
the  lungs  were  but  slightly  affected.  Now,  if  the  disease  were  Pleuro,  every 
man  who  has  had  experience  of  it  will  agree  with  me  that,  amongst  so  many 
animals,  some  at  least  would  be  found  with  their  lungs  in  an  advanced  state 
of  disease,  although  the  cattle  of  themselves  appeared  in  perfect  health  ;  for 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  animals  regain  the  best  of  health  after 
having  suffered  from  Pleuro,  become  fat,  and  when  slaughtered,  perhaps 
months  afterwards,  present  lesions  of  an  unmistakable  nature.  I  have  seen 
scores  of  such,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  practical  man  who  has 
opportunities  will  agree  with  me.  ^ 

One  writer  who  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  same  lungs  as  myself  at 
Liverpool,  but  differs  with  me  in  opinion,  states,  “  Granted  that  the  necro- 
scopical  appearances  were  not  exactly  identical  with  those  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  in  dairy  cows,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  class  of  cattle  where  the  disease 
runs  a  rapid  course,  the  departures  from  the  ordinary  characteristics  were 
not  so  ereat  as  to  leave  even  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  author 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  and  these  departures  were  no  more 
than  are  produced  by  local  circumstances — as  breed,  sex,  and  age  of 
animals  ;  mode  of  feeding,  condition,  strength  of  constitution,  intensity  of 
the  disease,  rapidity  of  its  progress,  and  the  primary  localisation  of  its 
origin,  z>.,  whether  in  the  bronchial  membrane,  the  pulmonary  structure,  or 
the  pleura.'’ 

Now  Pleuro-pneumonia  is  a  specific  disease,  and  presents  specific  lesions, 
as  specific  and  distinct  as  the  Small-pox  pustule.  It  is  very  true  that  an  or¬ 
dinary  lung  inflammation  in  cattle  leads  to  a  condition  very  similar  to  that 
seen  in  Pleuro,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  confound  one  with  the  other  ;  but 
when  we  have  thousands  of  lungs  examined,  and  none  of  the  diseased  ones 
present  signs  of  the  disease  except  in  its  fresh  state,  I  think  we  are  at  liberty 
to  conclude  that  the  matter  at  least  requires  a  thorough  reinvestigation. 

I  have,  in  the  next  place,  to  draw  your  attention  to  what  is  just  now  agitating 
the  public  mind,  namely,  the  Texas  or  Splenic  Fever,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  at  Birkenhead  in  American  cattle. 

This,  according  to  the  description  and  history,  is  a  most  remarkable  dis¬ 
ease,  and  differs  from  all  other  known  maladies  in  being  communicated  by 
apparently  healthy  Texan  cattle  to  cattle  of  other  breeds  with  which  they 
may  come  in  contact,  or  which  may  feed  on  pastures  contaminated  with  the 
excreta  of  the  Texan  beasts.  “  Animals  which  are  thus  affected,”  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Brown  in  his  last  report,  “suffer  and  die  at  the  rate  of  90  per  cent.  ; 
but  they  are  not  capable  of  infecting  other  cattle,” — in  other  words,  Texan 
cattle  in  the  most  robust  state  of  health  communicate  a  disease  which  proves 
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fatal  to  90  percent,  of  other  than  Texan  cattle  ;  but  here  the  matter  ends,  for 
these  diseased  cattle  are  incapable  of  further  propagating  the  malady,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Professor  Brown,  “  The  poison  is  rendered  harmless  by  entering 
the  system  of  any  but  a  Texan  beast,  or  probably  it  may  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  only  Texan  cattle  have  the  power  of  excreting  the  poison  of  the 
disease.” 

The  above  opinion  is  founded  upon  a  report  by  Professor  Gamgee,  who 
studied  the  disease  in  1868  ;  but  there  are  some  remarkable  facts  brought  out 
in  evidence,  one  of  which  I  will  venture  to  bring  before  you.  Tv/o  hundred 
and  eleven  Texan  cattle  were  driven  to  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Francesville, 
Indiana,  arriving  there  on  the  26th  May,  1867,  in  fine  condition.  They  were 
brought  in  immediate  contact  with  the  native  cattle  on  the  farm  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  mingle  and  intermingle  in  grazing  for  about  six  weeks,  no  disease 
making  its  appearance. 

“  About  this  time  a  Mr.  Blair  purchased  another  lot  of  377  Texan  cattle, 
which  were  immediately  driven  to  his  farm  in  this  country.  They  were  also 
from  the  frontier,  and  were  in  excellent  condition.  Like  the  others,  they 
were  placed  upon  old  grazing  ground,  and  native  cattle  were  permitted  to 
mingle  with  them  and  to  graze  upon, the  same  ground  with  and  after  them. 
This  herd  was  placed  for  quite  a  number  of  days  in  a  large  pasture  which 
was  reserved  for  milch  cows.  After  they  were  removed  therefrom  the  milch 
cows  were  immediately  returned  thereto,  and  have  been  grazing  therein  ever 
since,  and  no  disease  has  made  its  appearance  as  yet”  (September 23, 1868). 

“  On  the  1st  July  this  herd  was  moved  on  to  a  ground  opposite  to  that  on 
which  the  lot  of  211,  already  mentioned,  were  grazing,  a  small  brook,  which 
becomes  partl}^  extinct  in  dry  weather,  only  intervening.  About  two  weeks 
after  Mr.  Blair’s  cattle  had  been  placed  on  this  ground,  the  weather  became 
extremely  hot,  and  the  season  being  previously  very  dry,  the  water  was 
speedily  dried  up  in  the  creek,  except  where  it  stood  in  stagnant  pools,  from 
which  the  cattle  had  to  drink  it,  and  the  grass  became  dry  and  parched,  unfit 
for  food.  Cattle  suffered  greatly  from  the  extreme  heat,  and  received  but  little 
nutriment  from  the  dried  grass  which  they  ate  and  the  stagnant  water  which 
they  drank.  Their  systems  being  thus  depressed  by  these  adverse  causes 
were  rich  resorts  for  any  disease,  the  germs  of  which  were  present. 

On  the  27  th  July  a  number  of  native  cattle  sickened  ;  some  died  suddenly, 
others  lingered  for  six  or  eight  days.  From  the  day  on  which  the  disease  first 
manifested  itself,  it  appeared  successively  among  all  the  cattle  that  were 
allowed  at  any  time  to  wander  and  graze  over  the  ground  whereon  Texan 
cattle  were  kept  ;  and  nothing  could  save  the  cattle  after  the  fearful  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  disease  had  made  their  appearance.  The  only  positively  safe 
remedy  was  soon  found  to  be  a  preventive — namely,  confining  Texan  cattle 
closely  upon  their  grounds,  not  allowing  them  to  be  moved  about  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  to  carefully  prevent  all  native  cattle  from  coming  into 
contact  with  them  or  the  pastures  upon  which  they  grazed.  This  judicious 
course,  together  with  several  fine  heavy  rains,  followed  by  a  cooler  atmos¬ 
phere,  better  water  and  pasture,  occurring  about  two  weeks  after  the  first 
appearance  of  the  disease,  had  the  happy  effect  of  checking  the  prevalence 
of  it.  No  new  cases  occurred,  except  upon  the  farms  where  it  already 
existed.  Even  amid  the  cattle  most  severely  affected  a  marked  change  for 
the  better  was  immediately  observed.  Many  of  them  began  to  recover 
slowly,  and  have  finally  reached  a  complete  recovery.” — {Blue  Book^  Aug.  31st, 
1880.) 

You  will  observe  that  in  this  outbreak  three  factors,  in  addition  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Texan  cattle,  were  in  operation — namely,  very  hot  weather,  short 
supply  of  water,  and  that  in  a  stagnant  condition,  and  grass  so  parched  as 
to  be  unfit  for  food.  To  most  men  conversant  with  cattle  diseases  these  causes 
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would  have  appeared  to  be  quite  sufficient  of  themselves  to  induce  a  pestilence 
amongst  stock  ;  but  neither  the  writer  of  the  report  nor  the  chief  inspector  of 
the  Privy  Council  seem  to  attach  any  importance  to  them,  although  the 
disease  seems  to  have  discontinued  when  these  causes  were  counteracted  by 
heavy  rains,  cooler  atmosphere,  and  more  abundant  pasture.  No  remedy 
was  of  avail  whilst  the  three  causes  were  in  operation,  but  immediately  upon 
their  disappearance  “  the  most  severely  afflicted  ”  became  convalescent  and 
finally  recovered. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  contradict  the  conclusions  of  the 
chief  veterinary  adviser  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  to  my  mind  there  are  great 
grounds  to  doubt  their  correctness  ;  and  seeing  that  our  welfare  very  greatly 
depends  upon  a  supply  of  cattle  from  America,  where  they  can  be  reared 
and  delivered  in  this  country  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  they  can  be  bred, 
I  think  the  whole  question,  not  only  as  it  applies  to  Pleuro,  but  also  to  Texan 
Fever,  should.be  re-opened  and  thoroughly  investigated. 

It  is  very  true,  fat  cattle  are  landed  here  and  our  beef  supply  thus  materi¬ 
ally  increased  ;  but  this  is  not  what  is  required.  The  farmer  wants  to  be 
supplied  with  cattle  ready  for  feeding,  at  a  price  that  will  leave  him  some 
profit — a  want  which  cannot  be  supplied  unless  American  store  stock  are 
allowed  access  to  our  inland  markets.  Two  years  ago  homebred  lean  stock, 
bought  in  the  autumn,  cost  as  much,  and  in  many  cases  more  money  than 
they  sold  for  beef  in  the  following  spring,  leaving  nothing  to  the  farmer  but 
the  manure.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  at  the  extreme  depression  which  has 
proved  so  disastrous  to  our  agriculturists  .? 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Dycer,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Principal 
Williams  for  his  lecture  ;  and  a  similar  compliment  having  been  awarded  to 
the  chairman,  the  proceedings  terminated. 

YORKSHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  concluding  quarterly  meeting  for  the  year  was  held  at  the  Queen’s 
Hotel,  Leeds,  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  October,  the  President,  Mr.  W.  G, 
Schofield,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  proposed,  and  Mr.  Walker  seconded  the  election  of  Mr. 
W.  C.  Lawson,  Leeds  ;  carried  unanimously.  Mr.  Deighton  proposed,  and 
Mr.  Ferguson  seconded  the  election  of  Mr.  W.  Snarry,  York;  carried  un¬ 
animously.  Messrs.  B.  Smith,  Barnsley,  and  F.  A.  Kirk,  Huddersfield, 
were  nominated  for  membership.  The  President  read  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  George  Fleming,  President  of  the  College,  kindly  volun¬ 
teering  to  read  a  paper  before  the  members  of  this  Society.  After  some 
discussion  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  invite  Mr.  Fleming  to  the  ensuing 
annual  meeting  and  dinner. 

The  President  gave  the  details  of  a  case  of  constipation,  with  sub-acute 
inflammation  of  the  intestines,  in  a  horse,  with  the  usual  symptoms.  The 
pulse  rose  to  the  extraordinary  height  of  130  per  minute,  and  continued  so 
for  three  days,  the  pain  diminishing  as  the  pulse  ascended  :  the  patient  died 
on  the  fifth  day,  from  exhaustion.  In  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding, 
no  post-mortem  examination  was  made.  In  the  discussion  that  followed, 
Messrs.  Walker,  Faulkner,  Broughton,  and  the  President  took  part. 

In  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  T.  Greaves,  his  paper 
on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  the  ‘‘Penal  and 
Apprenticeship  Clauses”  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  Faulkner.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  author’s  views  upon  these  exceedingly  important  subjects  were 
presented  in  an  energetic,  lucid,  and  highly  practical  manner. 

Mr.  Naylor  said  the  preliminary  education  of  the  veterinary  pupil  was 
far  behind  the  requirements  of  the  present  day  ;  even  boys  of  twelve  years 
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of  age  in  the  Board  schools  were  far  in  advance  of  the  required  veterinary 
standard.  He  was  very  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  scientific  literary 
education  was  essentially  necessary,  if  a  student  really  intended  to  follow 
the  profession  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  ;  he  was  also  of  opinion  that  to  admit 
a  young  man  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  into  the  profession  was  really  a  very 
great  mistake. 

Mr.  P.  Walker  thought  that  a  penal  clause  ought  not  to  admit  a  non¬ 
member,  unless  he  had  practised  for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  an  apprenticeship  of  two  or  three  years  should  be  compulsory. 

Mr.  Pratt  said  a  man  could  not  possibly  become  a  scientist  without  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  therefore  the  required  education  of  the 
veterinary  pupil  was  of  a  very  inferior  standard. 

Mr.  Broughton  concurred  generally  with  Mr.  Greaves’  views,  and  he 
strongly  advocated  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years’  duration. 

The  President  was  of  opinion  that  a  high-class  standard  of  education  was 
undoubtedly  required  ;  also  that  practical  tuition,  apart  from  the  schools,  was 
of  paramount  importance,  as  the  practical  education  at  the  schools  was  of 
necessity  limited. 

Mr.  Faulkner  agreed  with  Mr.  Naylor,  that  a  scientific  literary  education, 
with  sound  practical  tuition,  were  the  essential  requirements  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon  ;  but  nevertheless  he  thought  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the 
present  day  was  far  in  advance,  in  general  knowledge,  of  his  predecessors. 

Mr.  Naylor  proposed,  and  Mr.  Anderton  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Greaves  for  his  very  able  discourse  ;  also  to  Mr.  Faulkner  for  his 
kindness,  Mr  Faulkner  returned  thanks. 

The  Treasurer  presented  the  balance  sheet,  showing  a  balance  in  favour 
of  the  Society  of  9s.  qd. 

The  election  of  officers  for  1881  then  took  place,  Mr.  J.  H.  Ferguson, 
Leeds,  being  unanimously  elected  President ;  Messrs.  W.  G.  Schofield,  T. 
Greaves  and  J.  M.  Axe,  Vice-Presidents  ;  Mr.  Broughton,  Hon.  Sec.  ;  and 
Mr.  Ferguson,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

SCOTTISH  METROPOLITAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Metropolitan  Veterinary  Medical  Association  was 
held  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  ist  September  last,  when  some  interesting  cases, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  notes,  were  brought  before  the  members. 

The  following  three  cases  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  M.R.C.V.S., 
Slateford. 

1.  Deformed^  or  Mal-formed^  Fore  Legs  in  a  Foal. — The  foal  was  of  a 
Clydesdale  dam  and  sire,  free,  as  far  as  known,  from  any  hereditary  defect 
or  mal-formation.  It  was  allowed  to  live  two  hours,  and  was  strong  and 
perfectly  healthy,  except  in  respect  of  the  following  deformity.  The  near 
fore  leg  was  flexed  at  the  fetlock,  and  turned  inwards ;  the  off  limb  was 
flexed  at  the  knee.  The  principal  metacarpal  bone,  with  its  phalanges,  in 
each  limb,  was  imperfectly  developed,  while  in  each  the  internal  small  meta¬ 
carpal  carried  a  still  less  perfect  digit.  The  hind  limbs  were  normal,  and 
birth  had  been  comparatively  easy,  one  of  the  limbs  only  requiring  to  be  put 
straight  a  little. 

The  case  is  one  of  great  interest,  as  showing  a  tendency  towards  the 
typical  complete  development  of  parts,  of  which  the  normal  structure  of  the 
horse’s  maitus  may  be  regarded  as  an  arrested  stage. 

2.  Diseased  Eye.,  the  Result.,  probably.,  of  Specific  Ophthalmia.— The  crystal¬ 
line  lens  was  opaque.  The  vitreous  humour  was  organised  and  consolidated, 
being  of  a  fibrous  structure,  and  enclosing  a  small  piece  of  bone  in  its  centre. 
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The  cornea,  aqueous  humour,  and  iris  v/ere  fairly  healthy,  but  the  whole  eye 
seemed  as  if  it  had  many  years  previously  been  the  seat  of  severe  specific 
Ophthalmia,  the  deeper  structures  having  been  most  involved.  The  notable 
feature  of  the  case  was  the  partial  conversion  of  the  vitreous  humour  into  bone. 

3.  Fracture  of  the  Os  Suffraginis  {Horse). — A  van  horse  took  fright  at  a 
railway  train,  gave  a  violent  plunge,  and  then  stood  still,  with  the  near  fore 
foot  held  up.  Post-mortem  examination  showed  a  remarkable  fracture  of  the 
os  suffraginis.  The  inner  half  of  the  bone  was  almost  intact,  while  the  outer 
half  was  shattered  into  at  least  a  dozen  fragments,  owing,  probably,  to  a 
doubling  outward  of  the  fetlock  at  the  moment  of  impact. 

The  notes  of  the  following  case  of  tumour  on  the  brain  were  read  by  Mr. 
C.  Rutherford,  M.R.C.V.S.,  21st  Hussars,  Piershill  Barracks  : — 

On  the  evening  of  19th  June  last,  a  bay  mare,  twelve  years  old,  of  seven 
years’  service,  was  admitted  to  the  sick  lines,  showing  the  following  symptoms  : 
Unsteady  movements  of  all  four  legs,  occasionally  stretching  her  fore  legs,  and 
at  same  time  reining  back,  she  would  stand  with  nose  poked  out,  staring  at 
the  wall  in  front  of  her.  Pulse  was  full,  forty  per  minute  \  respirations  normal. 
Immediately  bled  her  and  gave  a  dose- of  physic.  Kept  wet  cloths  at  her 
head,  and  put  her  in  a  loose  box  without  any  food.  Up  till  the  morning  of  the 
2 1  St  there  was  no  alteration  for  the  better,  excepting  that  the  bowels  had  at 
last  responded  to  the  physic  ;  but  in  the  evening  I  found  her  knocking  her¬ 
self  about  madly ;  eyes  staring  and  glazed,  pupils  widely  dilated,  and  trembling 
violently  when  touched.  At  times  she  stood  quietly,  pressing  her  nose  against 
a  corner  of  the  box  ;  pulse,  when  quiet,  was  100  per  minute,  full  and  firm  % 
mucous  membranes  injected,  respirations  accelerated^ — symptoms  which 
lasted  with  more  or  less  remission  till  the  early  morning  of  the  23rd,  when 
she  perambulated  her  box  almost  constantly,  moving  always  to  the  left ;  and 
very  unsteadily  ;  unconscious  of  knocking  her  head  against  the  walls  ;  pulse 
had  fallen  to  86  per  minute,  fasces  firm.  A  strong  cantharidine  blister 
applied  (on  the  22nd)  to  the  poll  and  around  base  of  the  ears  produced 
scarcely  any  result,  and  mustard  to  the  abdomen,  without  effect.  I  kept  cold 
water  applied  to  the  head,  and  wet  swabs  on  the  feet,  removed  the  urine,  and 
gave  enemata.  On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  she  fell  on  the  near  side  and  could 
not  rise  from  it  ;  insensible  to  the  prick  of  a  pin  on  the  body  and  legs,  but 
not  on  the  face  ;  unconscious  paroxysmal  movements  of  the  limbs  occurring 
frequently  ;  feces  soft. 

On  the  25th  she  could  stand  quietly,  though  rather  unsteadily,  and  often 
for  an  hour  at  a  time,  with  her  head  outside  the  box,  the  neck  pressed  firmly 
against  the  lower  half  of  the  door,  a  most  pitiful  object,  with  eyelids  closed 
from  oedema,  the  near  one  discharging  sanguineous  pus,  and  with  large  sores 
here  and  there  on  the  body.  Subsequently  she  gradually  improved,  having 
more  command  over  her  movements  ;  ate  fairly  well,  partaking  of  hay,  gruelv 
bran,  and  oats,  walking  exercise  twice  daily  being  allowed. 

On  July  5th  she  again  appeared  stupid,  boring  her  head  in  a  corner,  off 
feed,  and  moving  about  much  more  unsteadily  than  before — symptoms 
which  lasted  nearly  a  week.  I  again  applied  a  blister  to  the  poll  and  around 
the  ears,  this  time  producing  vesication.  On  the  12th  inst.  she  was  furiously 
delirious,  reeling  and  dashing  about  unconsciously  ;  insensible  to  outward 
impressions  ;  the  eyes  glazed  and  staring,  pupils  dilated ;  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  spasmodically  contracted ;  pulse  small,  rapid,  and  about  130  per  minute  ; 
respirations  irregular;  mucous  membranes  intensely  injected.  Next  day  she 
fell,  and  could  not  rise  with  help,  nor  could  she  have  stood  had  she  been  able 
to  get  up.  All  that  could  be  done  to  keep  her  quiet  when  so  unmanageable, 
was  to  apply  Ext.  Belladonna  and  Tinct.  Aconiti  to  the  tongue,  dash  cold 
water  on  the  head,  and  keep  the  bedding  about  her.  Destroyed  by 
pithing.  Medicinally,  during  the  disease,  I  gave  repeated  small  doses  of 
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Tinct.  Aconiti,  Tart.  Emet.,  and  Nitr.  Potass,  with  the  addition  of  calomel, 
or  aloes,  or  Magnes.  Sulph.,  as  was  thought  best. 

Post-mortem  examination  revealed :  Hydrocephalus  of  ventricles  and 
base  of  brain.  The  dura  mater  around  the  medulla  (where  it  is  normally 
pretty  thick)  was  much  thickened,  soft,  and  pale  yellow  in  colour.  A  tumour, 
racemose  in  appearance,  and  of  a  pale  red  colour,  was  found  attached  firmly 
to  the  pia  mater,  stretching  across  the  posterior  face  of  cerebellum,  in  that 
space  between  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  posteriorly,  and  separated  from 
the  fourth  ventricle  by  the  valve  of  Renault.  Detached  and  placed  in  water, 
it  branched  out  like  seaweed.  On  closer  examination  one  could  readily  detect 
three  firm  glistening  portions,  small  and  closely  resembling  tendon,  not 
grating  on  section.  Their  composition  I  am  not  exactly  aware  of. 

John  McFadyean,  Sec. 

WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Veterinary 
College,  Glasgow,  on  Wednesday,  October  20th.  The  President,  Professor 
McCall,  in  the  chair.  Present,  the  following  members  : — Messrs.  Robinson, 
W.  and  W.,  and  McFarlane,  Greenock ;  Mr.  Rutherford,  Edinburgh  ; 
Messrs.  Dunlop  and  Kidney,  Belfast  ;  Mr.  Campbell,  Kirkcudbright  ;  Mr. 
McIntosh,  Dumfries  ;  Messrs.  Spreull  and  Crockatt,  Dundee  ;  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son,  Inverness  ;  Mr.  Lindsay,  Alloa  ;  Messrs.  Potties,  McGeoch,and  Houston, 
Paisley  ;  Mr.  Chivas,  Corbridge-on-Tyne  ;  Mr.  Gardener,  Helensburgh  ;  Mr. 
Neil,  Dumbarton  ;  Mr.  Blackie,  Bellshill  ;  Mr.  Brackenridge,  Holytown  ; 
Mr.  Pollock,  Hamilton;  Mr.  Jarvie,  Carluke;  Mr.  Bryce,  Stirling;  Mr. 
Clark,  Dulserf ;  Mr.  Allan,  Clarkston  ;  Mr.  Blue,  Mearns  ;  Mr.  Panton, 
Blairgowrie;  Mr.  Constable,  Inchture  ;  Messrs.  Mitchell,Weir,  Anderson,  junr., 
J.  B.  McQueen,  Prentice,  Mitchell,  Dickson,  Hill,  Pollock,  Currie,  and 
Messrs.  Wyper,  Glasgow  ;  Mr.  Weir,  Airdrie. 

After  some  formal  business,  Mr.  R.  Rutherford,  Edinburgh,  read  an  inte¬ 
resting  and  exhaustive  essay  upon  “  Inoculation  for  Contagious  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.’’  It  was  agreed  to  reserve  the  discussion  of  the  paper  till  next 
quarterly  meeting. 

The  members  and  friends  afterwards  dined  together  in  the  Royal  Restau¬ 
rant,  West  Nile  Street,  where  a  most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 

J.  MacOueen,  Secretary. 

rdONTREAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  held  its  opening  meeting  for  the  winter  session  1880-81  in 
the  lecture-room  of  the  Veterinary  College,  Union  Avenue,  on  October  14th. 
The  President,  Dr.  Osier,  in  the  chair.  The  President  opened  with  an 
address  to  the  members  before  retiring  from  office.  The  meeting  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  session,  with  the  following 
result  : — President,  C.  J.  Alloway,  V.S.  ;  ist  Vice-President,  James  Bell, 
M.D.  ;  2nd  Vice-President,  M.  C.  Baker,  V.S.  ;  Secretary- Treasurer,  E.  J. 
Carter  ;  Librarian,  B.  D.  Pierce. 

Mr.  Alloway  then  took  the  chair,  and  addressed  the  meeting  ;  followed 
by  Professor  McEachran,  Honorary  President,  who  expressed  his  satisfac¬ 
tion  upon  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  Association  and  the  library  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  valuable  on  this  continent, 
containing  all  the  oldest  and  the  most  recent  works  on  veterinary  and 
collateral'^sciences.  He  also  pointed  out  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the 
members  of  the  Association  from  their  meeting  together  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  papers  read  and  discussed. 
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The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  as  members  of  the  A^ssociation  : — 
A.  W.  Clement,  Geo.  W.  Goetz,  T.  J.  O’Connol,  Alfred  W.  IMears,  James 
Brodie,  J.  A.  Duncan,  P.  Paquin,  F.  Paquin,  P.  A.  Pomroy,  L.  W.  Bergeron, 
C.  B.  Robinson,  P.  Gadbois,  V.  T.  Daubigny,  V.S.,  R.  T.  Whittlesey,  and 
William  Lemay. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  retiring  officers. 

At  the  next  meeting,  Prof.  McEachran  was  to  read  a  paper  on  the  impor¬ 
tant  subject  of  “  Tuberculosis  of  Cattle,  and  its  Relation  to  Public  Health.” 
A  communication  was  also  to  be  read  on  “  Purpura  Hgemorrhagica,”  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Ormond. 

WILTS  AND  HANTS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  Physiological  Laboratory  at  the  Wilts  and  Hants 
Agricultural  College,  Downton,  Salisbury,  on  Wednesday,  the  loth  ult.,  the 
inaugural  lecture  was  delivered  by  Professor  W.  Fream,  B.Sc.,  Lond.,  F.G.S., 
who  chose  for  his  subject,  “  The  Relations  of  the  Science  of  Biology  to  the  Art 
of  Agriculture.” 

The  Professor  said  ; — Biology,  if  not  a  science  of  modern  origin,  is  at  least 
a  science  of  modern  cultivation,  As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Aristotle  the 
methods  of  biology  were  understood,  but  for  centuries  of  darkness  afterwards 
the  subject  was  allowed  to  slumber  till,  within  the  memory  of  living  man, 
it  became  revivified  at  the  expense  of  the  vague  and  somewhat  ill-defined 
subject  termed  Natural  History.  The  work  of  the  natural  historian  was 
almost  exclusively  that  of  observation  ;  it  sufficed  to  describe  the  external 
characters  of  living  things,  and  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  penetrate  far 
beneath  the  surface.  And  thus  it  was  that  the  botanist  and  the  zoologist 
pursued  their  studies  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  neither  suspected 
the  existence  of  the  strong  bond  of  affinity  which  united  their  subjects 
together  and  made  them  practically  one.  The  impetus  given  by  Linnaeus  to 
the  study  of  living  things,  comparable  to  the  revival  by  the  efforts  of  Kepler, 
Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  Newton  of  another  domain  of  science,  was  marked 
by  the  appearance  of  many  students,  who  diligently  investigated  the  external 
features  of  plants  and  animals,  and  placed  their  observations  on  record.  To 
the  fact  that  animals  exhibit  a  more  highly  differentiated  structure,  and  a 
greater  specialisation  of  parts  than  plants,  must  be  attributed  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  zoologists  began  earlier  than  botanists  to  inquire  into  the  details 
of  internal  structure,  and  in  the  labours  of  Baron  Cuvier  and  Geofiroy  Saint- 
Hilaire  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  the  grand  study  of  comparative  anatomy. 
At  the  same  time  speculative  minds  were  not  idle,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  Lamarck  in  France,  and  later  on  Goethe  in  Germany,  were  on  the 
threshold  of  the  discovery  of  great  truths  which  it  was  left  for  Darwin  subse¬ 
quently  to  enunciate.  But  it  was  by  the  investigation  of  the  concrete  rather 
than  by  the  study  of  the  abstract  that  the  initial  advances  were  made.  So 
long  ago  as  1667,  Robert  Hooke  discovered  that  cork  possessed  a  cellular 
structure,  and  four  years  afterwards  Malpighi,  in  his  Anatoitie  Plantarimi^ 
showed  that  plants  are  composed  of  separable  “vesicles.”  Almost  a  century 
later,  in  1759,  Caspar  Friedrich  Wolff,  in  his  Theoria  Generattonis,  maintained 
the  essential  unity  of  organisation  in  animal  and  vegetable-  structures,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  another  century  we  find  Matthias  Schleiden,  in  1838, 
describing  the  cell  in  plants  as  the  true  unit  of  structure,  from  the  continued 
multiplication  of  which  the  entire  organism  was  built  up.  Theodore  Schwann 
‘at  once  extended  this  theory  to  all  living  things,  whether  plant  or  animal,' 
and  from  this  re-assertion  of  the  unity  of  organisation  throughout  animated 
nature  modern  Biology  takes  its  start.  Hugo  von  Mohl  had  previously,  in 
1835,  given  an  account  of  the  process  of  cell-division,  but  it  was  not  till 
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eleven  years  afterwards  that  he  described  protoplasm,  a  soft,  granular  semi¬ 
fluid  substance  inseparably  connected  with  all  living  things.  Zoologists  had 
already  given  the  name  of  sarcode  to  a  substance  which  appeared  to  possess 
the  same  relation  to  animal  life  as  protoplasm  to  plant  life,  and  Ferdinand 
Cohn,  in  1850,  broke  down  the  last  barrier  between  plants  and  animals  when 
he  suggested  the  identity  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  botanist  with  the  sarcode 
of  the  zoologist.  The  term  sarcode  has  since  fallen  into  abeyance,  and  pro¬ 
toplasm  is  now  regarded  as  the  physical  basis  of  life,  all  forms  of  life, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  being  modifications  in  different  directions  of 
the  living  and  life-giving  protoplasm.  Herein  lies  the  bond  of  union  between 
zoology  and  botany,  a  link  of  affinity  which  is  every  day  growing  stronger, 
and  which  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  lead  to  an  approximation  of 
the  methods  adopted  both  in  the  anatomical  study  and  in  the  physiological 
investigation  of  all  living  things.  But  it  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  that 
protoplasm  itself  is  an  animal,  or  that  it  is  a  plant,  or  that  it  can  be  included 
amongst  those  living  things  of  doubtful  affinity,  neither  plant  nor  animal, 
which  have  been  assigned  to  the  “  No  man’s  land  ”  of  Haeckel’s  Protista. 
Protoplasm,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  none  of  these  things,  it  is  simply  living 
matter  possessed  of  a  spontaneous  automatic  power  of  motion,  capable  of 
assuming  different  forms,  and  of  changing  both  its  shape  and  its  internal 
state  ;  its  composition  is  continually  varying,  and  the  chemical  and  molecular 
forces  in  it  are  never  in  equilibrium.  As  silent  in  its  operations  as  it  is 
ceaseless  in  its  activity,  this  mysterious  substance  has  the  power  of  building 
up  every  living  thing,  and  as  all  plants  and  animals  thus  result  from  the  vital 
energy  of  protoplasm,  zoologists  and  botanists  alike  find  in  it  not  only  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  transcendent  interest,  but  one  which  is  an  irrefutable  proof  of  the 
essential  oneness  of  the  objects  of  their  study.  And  this  community  of 
interest  is  increased  by  the  failure  of  every  attempt  that  has  ever  been  made 
to  construct  a  definition  of  plants  which  shall  exclude  all  animals,  or  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  animals  which  shall  exclude  all  plants,  the  fact  being  that  there  exists 
a  number  of  living  things  which  belong  as  much  to  the  one  class  as  to  the 
other.  The  old  Linnsean  expression  of  “  animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals,” 
has  therefore,  of  necessity,  given  place  to  that  of“  living  things  and  non-living 
things.” 

The  first  course  of  biological  instruction  in  this  country  was  given  about 
eight  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Huxley  ;  since  that  time 
the  subject  has  rapidly  developed,  and  is  gradually  replacing  the  old  methods 
of  teaching  botany  and  zoology.  All  living  things  are  capable  of  complete 
study  under  two  heads,  morphology  and  physiology.  Morphology  investi¬ 
gates  external  form  and  internal  structure,  and  also  the  modes  of  growth 
and  development,  these  latter  really  furnishing  the  key  to  the  former. 
Physiology  inquires  into  the  functions  of  living  things  and  of  their  several 
parts,  and*  into  all  the  physical  conditions  affecting,  or  attendant  on,  life  and 
growth.  These  two  branches  of  biology  are  obviously  interdependent,  and 
in  the  correlation  of  structure  with  function,  they  glide  imperceptibly  into 
each  other. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  characteristic  of  modern  biology,  and  the  one 
which  specially  commends  the  subject  to  our  notice,  is  that  it  requires  the 
student  himself  to  make  the  investigations  on  which  his  knowledge  is  to  be 
based,  instead  of  simply  “  reading  up  ”  .the  subject  in  a  book,  and  forming 
thereby  an  invariably  imperfect  and  not  infrequently  erroneous  notion  of 
what  he  wishes  to  know.  Let  us  here  consider  for  a  moment  the  case  of  our 
live  stock,  by  far  the  most  important  element  in  British  farming.  We  pride' 
ourselves  on  our  horses  and  cattle  and  farm  animals  in  general,  and  our  eyes 
linger  lovingly  on  long  pedigrees  in  our  herd  and  stud  books.  We  see  a 
noble  animal  before  us,  and  take  in  all  the  details  of  its  handsome  form,  and 
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learn  to  look  out  for  those  ‘‘points  ”  on  which  'its  value  must  be  determined, 
and  yet  we  cannot  but  confess  to  ourselves  that  our  knowledge  is  only  skin- 
deep,  and  that  of  the  actual  structure  of  the  animal,  and  of  the  functions  of  its 
various  parts,  and  of  those  processes  by  which  it  lives  and  grows,  we  are 
strangely  ignorant.  Is  it  not  anomalous  that  those  who  are  engaged  year 
after  year  in  one  of  the  most  important  and  lasting  industries  of  this  country, 
that  of  rearing  stock,  should  be  acquainted  only  with  the  superficial  parts  of 
the  animals  they  breed  ?  At  least,  it  seems  so  to  me,  and  part  of  our  work 
^here  will  be  to  obtain  such  an  insight  into  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
our  farm  animals  as  will  teach  us  what  they  should  be  in  health,  and  how 
best  to  preserve  them  from  disease.  For  this  purpose  each  of  you  will  be 
required  to  take  the  scalpel  and  to  make  as  thorough  and  systematic  a  dis¬ 
section  as  possible  of  one  of  the  commonest  of  our  domestic  animals,  to 
make  sketches  of  your  dissection  at  every  important  stage,  to  acquaint  your¬ 
selves  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  various  parts  as  they  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  view,  and  to  inquire  into  their  relations  with  other  parts.  Besides 
this,  the  skeleton  must  be  carefully  studied  ;  the  name,  shape,  and  position 
of  every  bone  should  be  known,  as  well  as  its  relations  to  the  adjacent  soft 
parts,  and  I  specially  commend  this  fascinating  branch  of  the  subject  to 
your  notice,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  common  repute  that  a  student  who  “  knows 
his  bones  ”  well  v/ill  experience  but  little  difficulty  with  the  other  anatomical 
details.  Having  thus  obtained  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  one  animal,  vre  shall  use  it  as  a  standard  of  comparison  by  means  of 
which  we  may  acquire  an  equally  sound  knowledge  of  that  of  others,  and  in 
this  way  we  hope  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  horse,  ox,  sheep, 
pig,  and  dog,  and  so  to  lay  a  sure  foundation  on  which  may  be  based  the 
treatment  of  these  animals  in  health  and  disease.  While  to  us,  as  agricul¬ 
turists,  the  mammals  are  by  far  the  most  important  group  of  animals,  there 
are  others  whose  significance  we  cannot  overlook,  and  with  whom  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  form  a  closer  acquaintance  than  we*  at  present  possess.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  various  birds,  molluscs,  and  annelids  take  an  active  part  in 
the  dissemination  of  certain  classes  of  disease  amongst  our  live  stock,  by 
acting  as  “hosts”  to  the  parasites  which  invariably  accompany  these 
diseases,  and  therefore  a  practically  acquired  knowledge  of  the  leading  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  anatomy  of  a  bird,  of  a  snail,  of  an  earthworm,  and  of  such  a 
parasite  as  the  fluke,  appears  to  be  most  desirable.  Another  great  class  of 
animals  to  the  ravages  of  which  whole  crops  frequently  fall  victims  is  the 
group  of  insects  ;  so  by  patiently  working  out  the  details  of  structure  and 
development  of  a  well-selected  insect  as  a  type,  we  shall,  by  comparison,  be 
able  to  obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  wireworms,  turnip  flies,  horse-bots,  and 
other  pests,  as  cannot  but  form  a  weighty  factor  in  the  consideration  of  all 
attempts  to  effect  their  extermination. 

And  if  weffiope  to  reap  advantage  from  the  study  of  animal  life  in  this 
way,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  similar  study  of  vegetable  forms  will 
prove  not  less  valuable.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  take  one  of  the  commonest 
of  our  cultivated  plants,  and  carefully  work  out  all  the  details  of  its  life- 
history  from  the  germination  of  the  seed  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  By 
the  aid  of  appropriate  instruments,  and  by  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  of 
chemical  reagents,  we  shall  thus  obtain  such  an  insight  into  the  nature  of 
plant-life,  and  into  the  course  of  development,  as  can  be  acquired  in  no  other 
way,  and  then,  having  this  plant  in  our  mind,  we  can  -rapidly  acquire  similar 
knowledge  respecting  other  plants  which  are  of  interest  to  us.  Each  student 
having  thus  worked  out  for  himself  the  details  of  structure  and  development 
01  two  or  three  typical  plants  will  have  become  possessed  of  a  ground-work 
on  which  to  build  up,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  a  knowledge  of  systematic 
botany  such  as,  I  think,  every  agriculturist  should  possess.  A  knowledge 
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of  the  seeds  of  our  farm  plants  and  of  the  weed-seeds  which  they  may  contain, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  grasses  and  clovers  indigenous  to  this  country,  and 
a  capability  of  determining  by  means  of  a  “  Flora  ”  the  name  of  any  native 
plant  that  may  by  chance  come  under  his  notice,  all  seem  to  me  indispensable 
to  a  well-educated  agriculturist.  All  farmers,  I  suppose,  know  ryegrass,  and 
yet  I  doubt  whether  one  in  twenty  knows  the  names  of  even  half-a-dozen  of 
the  grasses  he  cultivates,  and  fewer  still  are  capable  of  discriminating  between 
good  species  and  bad,  but  with  the  increase  of  grazing  lands  in  this  country, 
and  with  the  competition  of  the  world  ever  growing  keener,  this  is  a  subject 
which  will  undoubtedly  become  of  the  first  commercial  importance. 

One  group  of  vegetal  organisms  which  will  demand  the  exercise  of  our 
fullest  powers  of  experiment  and  observation,  are  the  fungal  plants,  for  these 
exert  quite  as  devastating  an  influence  on  our  crops,  and  even  on  our  animals, 
as  do  the  insect  pests.  The  means  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
suggested  for  combating  the  parasitic  fungi  are  as  many  and  varied  as  the 
parasites  themselves,  and  the  most  approved  methods  now  seem  to  involve  a 
determination  of  the  cycle  of  changes  which  make  up  the  life-history  of  the 
fungus,  so  that  it  may  be  attacked  in  the  weakest  of  these.  It  appears  to  me 
that  fungal  diseases  of  plants  are  on  the  increase,  and  that  as  we  assign  more 
and  more  rigid  limits  to  the  natural  conditions  under  which  our  crops  are 
grown,  and  resort  more  extensively  to  the  use  of  artificial  fertilisers,  so  new 
diseases  of  this  class  may  be  expected  to  originate.  The  potato  disease  and 
the  coffee-plant  disease  are  both  of  very  recent  origin,  and  we  have  no  right 
to  assume  that  with  the  appearance  of  these  the  generation  of  new  diseases 
has  come  to  an  end. 

Close  as  are  the  relations  of  biology  with  veterinary  practice  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  art  of  agriculture  on  the  other,  not  less  marked  is  its 
connection  with  another  science  most  important  to  the  agriculturist,  namely, 
chemistry,  for  in  the  study  of  the  functions  of  living  things — that  is,  of 
physiology — some  acquaintance  v^th  chemical  science  is  absolutely  indispen¬ 
sable.  It  is  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions  that  plants  and  animals  exhibit 
those  phenomena  to  which,  in  their  totality,  we  give  the  name  of  life,  and  as 
the  sole  object  of  agricultural  practice  is  to  produce  living  things,  to  rear 
animals,  and  to  cultivate  plants,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  point  out  how 
necessary  it  is  that  we  should  understand  aright  the  vital  processes  which 
take  place  both  in  plants  and  in  animals.  And  as  every  vital  process  involves 
some  corresponding  chemical  change,  this  alone  will  account  for  the  fact  that 
every  physiologist  is  also  a  chemist.  Here  again,  as  in  the  study  of  mor¬ 
phology,  we  shall  And  it  necessary  to  resort  to  experiment  and  observation, 
and  each  of  you  will  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  for  himself  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  leading  physiological  facts.  The  influence  of  varying  con¬ 
ditions  of  temperature,  moisture,  and  light  on  the  germination  seeds,  and 
the  chemical  changes  attendant  thereon,  the  mode  in  which  the  young  seed¬ 
ling  commences  its  independent  existence,  the  way  in  which  the  plant  selects 
its  food  from  the  soil  and  from  the  atmosphere,  the  varying  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  different  parts  of  the  plan  at  different  times,  the  changes  accom¬ 
panying  the  formation  of  the  fruit  and  the  ripening  of  the  seed,  the  pheno¬ 
menon  of  parasitism,  and  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  the  parasite 
and  its  host,  the  processes  of  growth,  and  the  manner  in  which  starch,  sugar, 
proteids,  and  other  reserve  materials  are  manufactured  by  the  protoplasm 
and  stored  up  in  special  members  of  the  plant-body,  the  production  and 
properties  of  chlorophyll  and  of  other  colon 'ing  matters,  these  and  such 
subjects  will  profitably  occupy  our  time  in  the  stuiy  of  vegetable  physiology. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  functions  of  the  heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  stomach, 
liver,  and  other  organs  of  the  animal  body,  the  organic  and  chemical  con¬ 
stitution  of  blood,  the  composition  and  mode  of  prodaction  of  milk  and  other 
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animal  fluids,  the  production  and  regulation  of  animal  heat,  the  quantities 
and  kinds  of  food  necessary  to  balance  the  losses  of  the  animal  body,  and 
the  processes  which  such  food  undergoes  during  digestion,  these  and  kindred 
subjects  in  animal  physiology  are  those  a  knowledge  of  which  will  be  of 
direct  practical  value  to  us.  The  variation  of  animals  and  plants  under 
domestication,  the  results  of  cross  fertilisation,  and  the  production  of  new 
varieties,  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  breeding,  these  again  are  subjects 
as  purely  physiological  as  they  are  agricultural,  and  as  such  will  come  under 
our  notice.  To  know  what  our  crops  and  live  stock  should  be  in  a  state  of 
health,  and  to  learn  how  to  preserve  them  in  that  condition,  is  what  physi¬ 
ology  teaches  ;  to  know  how  to  treat  them  when  subject  to  injury  or  disease  is 
what  pathology  teaches,  and  a  rational  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  only  to  be 
arrived  at  through  an  acquaintance  with  the  former. 

Forty  years  ago  the  intimate  relationship  which  now  exists  between 
chemistry  and  agriculture  was  hardly  thought  of,  and  the  powerful  influence 
which  chemical  science  was  hereafter  to  exert  on  agricultural  practice  was 
equally  unsuspected.  So  is  it  to-day  with  the  science  of  biology.  But, 
concerning  itself  as  it  does  with  animals  and  plants  the  production  of  which 
is,  after  all,  the  sole  end  of  agricultural  art,  it  has  claims  on  our  considera¬ 
tion  which  cannot  longer  be  ignored,  and  which  will,  in  the  near  future,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  obtain  for  biology  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  its  relation 
to  agriculture  as  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  chemistry. 

I  am  aware  that  in  i^oducing  this  subject  to  your  notice  I  am  breaking 
fresh  ground  in  agriculfural  education,  but  I  do  not  think  this  invasion  of 
new  territory  is  taking  place  a  moment  too  soon.  We  belong  to  a  young 
institution,  and  though  we  may  to  a  great  extent  be  influenced  by  the 
experience  of  the  past,  it  is  also  necessary  to  be  guided  by  what  is  going  on 
around  us,  and  by  what  appears  expedient  for  the  future.  And  thus  it  has 
seemed  fit  to  include  in  the  curriculum  of  this  college  the  study  of  practical 
biology,  and  that  is  the  reason  that,  side  by  side,  and  in  fitting  companionship 
with  our  chemical  laboratory,  there  has  been  erected  a  physiological  labora¬ 
tory,  into  the  possession  of  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  and  wherein  every 
facility  will  be  afforded  you  for  acquiring  a  sounder  knowledge  of  the 
animals  we  rear,  and  of  the  plants  we  cultivate,  than  has  ever  before  been  at 
the  command  of  agricultural  students  in  this  country.  But  let  it  not  be 
thought  that  here,  in  the  district  of  Gilbert  White,  of  Selborne,  I  would  wish 
to  dethrone  the  time-honoured  subject  of  natural  history,  in  the  outdoor 
pursuit  of  which  you  all  take  such  a  healthy  interest.  Rather  would  I  urge 
you  in  the  illumination  of  the  brighter  light  of  biological  knowledge  to 
follow  up  your  field  studies  with  even  greater  zest  than  before.  It  may  be 
that  the  work  on  which  you  are  now  about  to  enter  is  cast  in  a  somewhat 
sterner  mo^ld  than  the  old  natural  history,  but  the  ingots  will  be  the  more 
valuable  ;  much  patience,  resolution,  and  skill  will  be  .  required,  but  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  are  learning,  not  through  the 
medium  of  any  book  written  by  the  hand  of  man,  but  that  you  are  receiving 
your  lesson  direct  from  the  inimitable  works  of  Nature  herself.  If  you 
bring  to  your  work  a  firm  hand,  a  penetrating  eye,  and  a  faithful  pencil,  these, 
with  the  earnestness  of  purpose  of  which  you  have  already  given  indications, 
will  lead  you  along  the  shortest  road  to  priceless  knowledge  which  will  bear 
directly  and  practically  on  your  future  avocations.  And,  in  the  full  belief 
that  this  will  be  so,  I  now  bid  you  welcome  to  our  Physiological  Laboratory, 
where  I  trust  we  shall  spend  together  many  instructive  and  profitable  hours, 
on  which,  in  the  years  to  come,  you  will  look  back  with  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction. 
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Gazette^  November  9th. 

V^ETERINARY  DEPARTMENT. — Inspecting  Veterinar)?’  Surgeon  J.  Tatam  is 
placed  on  temporary  half-pay  ;  Veterinary  Surgeon  J.  E.  Elphick,  from  half¬ 
pay,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  has  been  pleased  to 
sanction  that  Veterinary  Surgeon  (First  Class)  R.  Poyser,  “  The  Carabineers,’’ 
recently  returned  from  service  in  Afghanistan,  shall  be  appointed  to  perform 
the  administrative  duties  of  the  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon’s  office,  2nd 
Circle,  at  Simla,  during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Griffith  Evans,  I.V.S.,  on  special 
duty  in  the  Indus  Valley  and  Punjab  frontier. 


©ijittiari). 

The  death  is  reported  of  Mr.  E.  A.  E.  Ashe,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Cork,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  9th,  from  an  accident  while  hunting  with  the  Muskerry  foxhounds.  The 
melancholy  event  has  caused  much  regret  in  Cork,  where  Mr.  Ashe  and  his 
father  were  held  in  high  esteem  as  veterinary  surgeons.  Great  sympathy  is 
also  manifested  towards  his  wife,  who  happened  to  be  driving  along  the 
road  when  she  met  her  husband’s  horse  galloping  along  riderless.  Mr.  Ashe 
only  graduated  in  1874. 

We  are  also  informed  of  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  Wentworth,  M.R.C.V.S., 
Grimsby,  who  graduated  in  1851.  Likewise  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Thomas, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Plymouth,  a  graduate  of  1866. 


DURHAM  MICHAELMAS  SESSIONS. 

Wednesday^  20th  October^  1880. 

CASE  OF  ALLEGED  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Cowley  and  Walker  v.  Garry  and  the  County  Justices  of 
Stockton  Ward. — This  was  an  appeal  against  a  conviction  of  the  Stockton 
magistrates,  the  appellants  being  Robert  Cowley,  cattle  dealer,  of  Darlington, 
and  John  Walker,  cattle  dealer,  of  Cockerton.  Mr.  Luck,  instructed  by  Mr. 
Edward  Wooler,  for  appellants,  and  Mr.  Milvain,  instructed  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Faber,  for  respondents. — On  the  8th  of  September  last  appellants  were  con¬ 
victed  by  the  Stockton  magistrates  for  sending,  or  causing  to  be  sent,  a  cow 
suffering  from  Pleuro-pneumonia  from  Darlington  to  Stockton  by  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway.  They  were  each  ordered  to  forfeit  the  sum  of  ^15  4s.  3d., 
and  pay  the  fine  and  £4  5  s.  pd.  costs,  making  a  total  of  £20  each. 

Mr.  Luckj  at  the  outset,  took  certain  technical  objections — first,  that  the 
conviction  was  a  joint  one,  made  against  the  appellants,  and  they  ought  to 
have  been  separate  and  distinct  convictions  ;  and  second,  that  by  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  42  and  43  Viet.,  cap.  49,  sec.  5,  in  default  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  penalty,  the  amount  of  punishment  should  not  exceed  two  months 
for  the  sum  of  £20,  whereas  in  this  conviction  the  magistrates  had  imposed  a 
sentence  of  three  months. 

The  court  overruled  the  first  objection,  and  amended  the  conviction  as^  to 
the  second.  The  case  then  proceeded  on  its  merits,  Mr.  Milvain  stating 
that  he  should  prove  that  the  cow  was  diseased  on  the  morning  of  the  25th 
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of  August,  and  he  thought  if  he  proved  the  animal  to  have  been  suffering 
from  some  disease  or  other,  that  would  be  sufficient  to  show  the  conviction 
was  good. — The  bench  reminded  Mr.  Mil  vain  that  he  must  show  the  cow 
was  suffering  from  “  cattle  disease,”  which  the  Act  defined  as  being  Rinder¬ 
pest,  Pleuro-pneumonia,  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease,  Sheep-pox,  or  Sheep-scab. 
The  real  question  the  bench  had  to  decide  was  whether  this  animal  was 
suffering  from  one  of  these  diseases  or  not. — The  transmission  of  the  animal 
by  the  appellants  having  been  proved, 

John  Metcalfe  Garry,  inspector  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals’) 
Act  to  the  Stockton  Corporation,  said  he  saw  this  cow  in  the  Half-Moon 
Hotel  yard,  Stockton,  on  the  25th  of  August  last ;  she  was  suffering  very 
badly  from  Pleuro-pneumonia. 

Mr.  Hall,  veterinary  inspector  to  the  Corporation  of  Stockton,  said  he  had 
made  an  examination  of  the  cow  on  the  25th  of  August  last.  He  found  the 
animal  suffering  from  Pleuro-pneumonia  of  a  very  bad  description.  He  had 
had  a  lifetime  of  experience  of  this  disease,  and  remembered,  when  a  boy, 
his  father  losing  forty  beasts  from  this  disease.  He  believed  the  disease  arose 
spontaneously,  but  its  origin  was  an  unsettled  question  at  the  present  day. 
The  temperature  of  the  animal  was  102  degrees.  The  normal  temperature 
of  a  healthy  cow  was  98  or  100  degrees,  but  temperature  was  only  one 
symptom  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  out  of  a  great  number  of  others. 

Mr.  Thomas  Batey,  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
and  one  of  the  veterinary  inspectors  of  the  Corporation  of  Stockton,  had  also 
examined  the  cow.  He  corroborated  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Hall.  He 
made  a  post-mortem^  and  examined  the  lungs  of  the  cqw,  and  found  both 
lungs  much  consolidated,  and  three-fourths  of  both  lungs  affected. 

Mr.  Luck  ;  If  as  far  back  as  January  you  had  seen  the  animal  continually 
coughing,  its  coat  standing  on  its  back,  eating  heartily,  and  giving  short  milk, 
would  not  that  alter  your  opinion  as  to  the  animal  suffering  from  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  ? — Witness  :  I  don’t  see  what  you  want  to  be  at. — Mr.  Luck : 
Would  the  cow  have  been  suffering  from  Pleuro-pneumonia  at  that  time  t 
— V/itness  :  Had  the  cow  been  suffering  from  Pleuro-pneumonia  in  January 
it  would  have  been  dead  long  ago. — The  Chairman  :  But  if  the  cow  was 
suffering  from  these  things  in  January,  may  not  Pleuro-pneumonia  have 
supervened  ? — Witness  :  Most  certainly. — Mr.  Luck  ;  Did  you  not,  Mr. 
Batey,  make  a  mistake  in  the  case  of  alleged  Pleuro-pneumonia  at  Norton, 
near  Stockton,  and  did  not  you  and  Mr.  Plews  condemn  a  cow  for  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  and  were  not  the  lungs  afterwards  sent  to  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges,  and  certificates  given  by  the  professors  that  the  lungs 
were  affected  with  parasites,  and  was  not  the  case  so  reported  in  the  Veteri¬ 
narian  f — Witness  :  I  do  not  remember  anything  about  it. 

This  was  the  case  for  the  respondents,  afid  Mr.  Luck,  in  opening  the  case 
for  the  appellants,  admitted  if  the  witnesses  could  be  relied  upon  for  accu¬ 
racy  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  case  ;  but  he  would  call  witnesses  who 
would  say  this  cow  could  not  have  been  suffering  from  Pleuro-pneumonia  at 
all. — The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Luck  if  it  was  his  intention  to  call  profes¬ 
sional  gentlemen  who  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  animal  when  it 
was  alive,  or  who  had  seen  it  when  it  was  dead. — Mr.  Luck  said  unfortu¬ 
nately  he  could  not,  inasmuch  as  they  had  applied  to  the  Privy  Council  to 
have  the  animal  exhumed,  but  the  application  was  refused. — He  wished 
to  call  Mr.  Stephenson,  of  Newcastle,  and  Mr.  Peele,  of  Durham. — The 
Chairman  :  No  one  can  have  a  higher  opinion  than  I  have  of  those 
two  gentlemen,  but  it  is  clear  they  can  only  speak  from  what  they  have  been 
told  ;  and  I  do  not  think  the  bench  will  be  justified  in  setting  aside  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  who  have  made  post-mortem  examination  of  the  cow, 
and  who  saw  it  when  it  was  alive,  on  the  evidence  of  gentlemen  who  have  not 
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had  that  opportunity  ;  but,  hovv^ever,  you  can  call  your  witnesses  if  you  wish  to 
do  so. — Mr.  Luck  :  I  certainly  hope  you  will  not  decide  the  case  without 
hearing  my  evidence. — The  Chairman  :  Very  well,  by  all  means  call  your 
witnesses. 

Leonard  Burton,  cattle  dealer  and  farmer,  living  in  Westmoreland, 
remembered  buying  the  cow  in  question  of  a  Mr.  Beck,  on  the  14th  of  January 
last.  He  also  remembered  when  he  was  driving  her  to  Kirby  Stephen 
Station,  to  truck  her  for  Darlington  market,  she  put  out  her  tongue  and 
coughed,  and  was  suffering  from  cold. 

William  Howe,  agent  to  Messrs.  Tarn,  auctioneers,  Darlington,  had  had 
the  cow  in  his  possession,  and  she  had  a  cough  upon  her  in  January  last,  and 
was  suffering  from.  Consumption. 

John  Snowden,  farmer.  Nag’s  Head,  Darlington,  bought  the  cow  in  Febru¬ 
ary  last,  and  kept  her  among  his  other  cattle  until  the  24th  of  August.  She 
used  to  cough  and  blow  a  bit.  His  cattle  had  been  examined  by  Mr.  Hedley, 
veterinar}’’  surgeon,  on  12th  of  October,  and  they  have  been  found  to  be  in 
good  health. 

John  Ambrose  Bamlett,  a  farmer  in  an  extensive  way  at  Darlington,  knew 
the  cow.  She  was  in  a  field  adjoining  one  in  which  some  of  his  cattle  were. 
He  saw  she  was  an  ailing  cow,  and  he  examined  her  to  see  if  she  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  any  contagious  disease,  with  a  view  of  making  a  complaint  to  the 
inspector,  so  that  he  might  have  the  cow  removed  from  close  proximity  to 
his  own  cattle.  After  making  the  examination  he  was  convinced  she  was 
not  suffering  from  any  contagious  disease,  but  from  Consumption. 

Mr.  Matthew  Hedley,  veterinary  'surgeon,  and  inspector  for  the  Borough 
of  Darlington,  Darlington  Ward,  Durham  and  Gilling  Division,  Yorkshire, 
spoke  to  having  examined  Mr.  Snowden’s  cattle,  and  finding  them  all  in 
good  health.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  veterinary  profession  in  this  country 
that  Pleuro-pneumonia  did  not  rise  spontaneously.  He  had  generally  found 
that  an  animal  lived  about  four  or  five  weeks  after  it  become  infected  with 
the  disease.  From  the  evidence  he  had  heard  to-day  he  was  quite  satisfied 
the  animal  could  not  be  suffering  from  Pleuro-pneumonia,  but  Tuberculosis. 

Mr.  Clement  Stephenson,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons,  and  practising  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  said  from  the  history  he  had 
heard  of  the  animal,  and  from  the  evidence  of  the  post-mortem^  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  cow  was  suffering  from  Tuberculosis  and  not  Pleuro-pneu¬ 
monia.  In  forming  that  judgment  he  had  been  chiefly  influenced  by  the 
witness  who  made  the  post-mortem,  Mr.  Batey  said  that  both  lungs  were 
much  consolidated,  and  three-fourths  of  each  affected.  He  (Mr.  Stephenson) 
had  made  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  post-morte7ns,,  and  he  had  never  known 
a  single  case  of  an  animal  suffering  from  Pleuro-pneumonia  when  both  lungs 
had  been  affected.  The  rule  was.  in  Pleuro-pneumonia  cases,  to  find  one  lung, 
or  a  small  portion  of  one  lung,  affected,  and  the  remainder  perfectly  healthy. 
It  was  his  experience  that  a  great  many  cases  of  Tuberculosis — and  many  other 
diseases,  such  as  Heart  Disease  and  ordinary  colds — had  been  mistaken  for 
Pleuro-pneumonia.  The  symptoms  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  and  Tuberculosis 
were  very  analogous.  But  it  was  difficult  to  tell  sometimes  which  disease 
it  was,  and  this  rendered  2^. post-mortem  examination  necessary. 

The  Chairman  :  Can  you  speak  with  positive  certainty  as  to  a  disease  of 
this  sort,  without  d,.  post-morte7n  examination  ? 

Mr.  Stephenson  :  Yes,  you  can  sometimes  ;  sometimes  it  is  quite  plain, 
while  at  other  times  it  is  most  'difdcult  to  distinguish  Tuberculosis  from 
Pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  living  animal. 

The  Chairman  :  But  would  not  a  veterinary  surgeon  who  had  made  a 
post-mortem  examination  of  an  animal,  be  more  likely  to  judge  of  the  true 
condition  than  a  veterinary  surgeon  who  had  only  seen  it  alive  ? 
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Mr.  Stephenson  :  Certainly,  it  is  the  last  test  you  can  put  to  doubtful  or 
suspicious  cases — particularly  in  lung  diseases. 

Examination  continued  by  Mr.  Luck,  witness  said  Pleuro-pneumonia  was 
purely  a  contagious  disease,  and  never  arose  spontaneously  in  England. 
Last  year,  as  district  inspector  for  Northumberland,  he  examined  forty-eight 
cases  of  alleged  Pleuro-pneumonia,  and  only  three  were  found  to  be  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.  This  statement  was  sent  in  his  report  last  year  to  the  Privy 
Council.  It  was  the  case  generally  throughout  England. 

In  cross-examination,  witness  said  he  would  rather  draw  his  conclusion 
from  what  he  saw  himself  than  what  he  heard  ;  and  that  a  professional  man, 
however  experienced,  might  be  mistaken  in  the  conclusion  he  came  to. 

Mr.  John  Edward  Peele,  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons,  Durham,  was  of  opinion  the  cow  was  suffering  from  Tuberculosis,  and 
not  Pleuro-pneumonia.  In  the  latter  disease,  during  his  experience  he  had 
found  one  lung  only  affected,  and  generally  the  right  one.  Mr.  Batey,  who 
made  post-7nortem  examination,  had  said  that  both  lungs  were  affected. 
That  was  a  case  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Pleuro-pneumonia. 

This  was  the  case  for  the  respondents,  and  Mr.  Luck  reviewed  the  evidence 
that  had  been  given,  remarking  that  it  was  imposslbL  for  the  bench  to 
confirm  the  conviction  in  the  face  of  the  professional  testimony  he  had 
adduced,  and  when  they  bore  in  mind  the  great  number  of  mistakes  that  had 
been  made  as  to  the  existence  of  Pleuro-pneumonia. 

The  bench,  after  a  brief  consultation,  dismissed  the  appeal  witl^  costs,  and 
thus  upheld  the  conviction. 

Mr.  Luck  asked  the  bench  to  grant  him  a  case  for  the  Queen’s  Bench,  on 
the  technical  objections  he  had  taken. — A  case  was  granted  as  to  whether 
the  court  had  power  to  make  the  amendment  in  the  conviction  from  three 
to  two  months’  imprisonment. 


aitif  UttosE. 

Chaff  for  Horses. — A  writer  in  the  Trierer  (TrhwQs)  Landbote^ymis  out 
that  the  length  to  which  their  chaff  is  cut  exercises  considerable  influence 
upon  the  well-being  of  horses.  In  stables  where  it  is  chopped  too  small  at¬ 
tacks  of  Colic  are  of  unusual  frequency  as  its  direct  effect.  The  chaff  is  not 
altogether  to  be  regarded  as  food,  but  rather  as  a  supplement  to  it,  given 
with  the  view  of  inducing  more  complete  mastication  and  insalivation  of  the 
oats  or  other  grain,  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  answer  this  purpose  better 
when  not  exceedingly  short  cut.  About  three  quarters  of  an  inch  is  perhaps 
the  most  advisable  length. 

Memory  in  the  Dog. — Mr.  Clayton,  veterinary  surgeon  with  the  Royal 
Horse  Artillery  in  Afghanistan,  adds  another  to  the  many  instances  recorded 
of  the  wonderful  way  in  which  dogs  find  their  way  about  in  strange  countries. 
A  dog  which  had  been  his  constant  companion  since  it  was  a  puppy,  about 
four  years  previously,  accompanied  him  into  Afghanistan.  On  the  departure 
of  General  Stewart’s  force  from  Candahar,  Mr.  Clayton  being  with  it,  the 
dog  travelled  as  far  as  Ahmed  Kheyl,  where  a  battle  was  fought.  The  dog 
was  seen  at  the  .commencement  of  the  engagement,  but  in  the  evening  it 
was  missing.  A  sergeant  told  Mr.  Clayton  that  he  saw  it  lying  cut  up  and 
dead  on  the  field.  A  few  days  after,  however,  the  dog  turned  up  alive  and 
well  at  Candahar,  having  found  its,  way  over  250  miles  of  inhospitable 
country  by  itself.  It  is  supposed  that  it  took  fright  and  ran  away  during  the 
action,  as  it  was  always  very  nervous  when  th  re  was  firing,  especially  rifle 
fire. 
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Influenza  ON  THE  American  Continent. — We  learn  that  what  is  desig¬ 
nated  in  the  United  States  the  “  Horse  Epizootic,”  and  to  which  we  referred 
last  month,  had  shown  itself  in  Chicago  and  Indianapolis.  On  October  7th 
it  was  estimated  to  have  affected  5  per  cent,  of  the  horses  in  Philadelphia, 
six  thousand  in  New  York,  and  two  thousand  in  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City. 
Nearly  all  the  horses  in  Washington  had  been  affected  ;  in  Maryland  the 
agricultural  horses  had  suffered  ;  in  Virginia  it  was  very  prevalent,  and  it 
was  epidemic  in  nearly  every  town  in  New  Jersey.  With  regard  to  this  out¬ 
break  the  Toronto  Weekly  Globe  has  the  following  remarks  : — “  The  peculiar 
atmospheric  condition  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  horse  epizootic, 
which  in  the  fall  of  1872  made  this  name  of  Toronto  a  bugbear  all  over  the 
northern  part  of  this  continent,  seems  to  be  again  prevailing,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  This  year,  however,  the  disease  is  of  a  milder  type  than  that  which 
showed  itself  eight  years  ago.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the  horses  in  Toronto 
have  been  down  with  this  strange  disease  at  one  time.  After  reaching  this 
city — for  the  disease  is  supposed  to  have  originated  a  few  miles  back,  and 
not  in  the  city — the  epizootic  spread  all  over  the  northern  part  of  this  conti¬ 
nent — Buffalo,  Montreal,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and 
everywhere  else.  So  universal  was  the  prostration  of  the  horses  that  oxen 
and  dogs  reappeared  as  beasts  of  burden.  It  is  worth  while  mentioning 
that  the  result  of  the  experience  gained  during  the  former  visitation  was 
this  : — Drugging  the  animals  did  no  good.  The  best  way  to  treat  them 
was  to  give  them  linseed  mashes,  and  the  remainder  of  their  food  in  the 
shape  of  boiled  oats  or  barley  with  bran.  The  nostrils  should  be  sponged 
with  tepid  water.  When  left  to  nature,  the  disease  ran  its  course  more 
quickly,  and  there  was  less  to  be  feared  in  the  way  of  after-consequences.  It 
was  only  in  severe  cases  that  the  veterinary  surgeons  found  themselves 
useful.’’ 

Fungus  Spores. — A  species  of  Phallus,  a  fungus  which  appears  regularly 
in  the  same  spot  in  successive  years,  producing  an  immense  number  of 
spores—  millions  on  millions,  probably — and  which,  from  their  dustlike  nature, 
can  be  borne  by  the  wind  many  miles  ;  and  yet  it  is  believed  the  species  is 
rarely  found,  for  the  oddity  of  its  form  would  attract  the  attention  of  the  most 
stolid  observer,  did  it  exist,  to  say  nothing  of  the  impression  it  would  make 
on  those  matter-of-fact  individuals  who  are  accustomed  to  “  follow  their 
nose  ”  in  travelling  through  the  world.  This  fact  has  been  noticed  by  ob¬ 
servers  in  connection  with  other  fungoid  plants.  It  seem.s  to  point  to  the 
generalisation  that  it  requires  a  very  nice  combination  of  circumstances  for 
the  spore  of  a  fungus  to  be  safe  in  germinating  ;  and  hence  Nature  prepares 
an  abundance  of  material,  in  a  sort  of  ratio  to  the  risk. 

Texan  Beef. — There  are  beef-packing  establishments  at  Rockport  and 
Fulton,  Texas,  both  of  which  places  are  in  the  centre  of  cattle  ranges,  in 
which  at  least  100,000  beeves  are  slaughtered  every  year.  Every  part  of  the 
beef  is  utilised,  even  the  tufts  of  the  tails,  which  are  preserved  and  sold  for 
the  making  of  ladies’  friezes.  The  blood  flows  into  tanks,  ^nd  is  sold  at  two 
cents  a  pound  for  the  making  of  fertilisers.  The  tongues  and  lean  beef  are 
boiled  and  canned.  The  hides  are  salted  and  sold  again.  The  fatty  matter 
is  extracted  and  goes  to  tallow.  The  bones  are  boiled  to  a  pulp,  to  extract 
this  fatty  matter,  and  the  dry  bones,  mainly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  are  sold  at 
one  cent  a  pound  for  fertilising.  The  feet  are  cut  off,  and  from  the  hoof  neat’s 
foot  oil  is  extracted.  The  horny  part  of  the  foot,  the  shin  bones  and  knuckle 
bones  are  sold  for  the  manufacture  of  domestic  ivorj^  The  horns  are  piled 
up  until  the  pith  becomes  loose,  and  this  is  added  to  the  fertilisers,  and  the 
horns  are  sold  for  manufacture.  Every  atom  of  the  animal  is  probably  used. 
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Veterinary  Science  in  Japan. — We  learn  that  Herr  Janson,  District 
Veterinary  Surgeon  and  Demonstrator  at  the  Berlin  Veterinary  School,  has 
been  appointed  Veterinary  Adviser  to  the  Japanese  Government,  as  well  as 
Principal  of  the  Agricultural  School  at  Tokio,  with  H.  Troester,  Military 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  as  his  assistant.  They  both  started  for  Japan  in 
August,  and  commenced  their  duties  in  November. 


THE  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — Under  the  heading  of  “Army  Veterinary  Department,”  in  the 
September  number  of  your  Journal,  you  warn  your  young  readers  about  the 
ten  years  system  of  service.  I  quite  coincide  with  your  remarks,  and  feel 
certain  that  some  of  the  new  army  men  would  not  have  joined  if  you  had 
published  those  remarks  before.  Why  did  you  not  do  so  t  In  England,  the 
department  suffers  many  slights  and  wrongs,  but  on  active  service  the  way 
it  is  treated  is  nothing  less  than  scandalous ;  while  the  treatment  we  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  in  India  is  so  remarkable,  that  I  am  convinced  candidates  cannot 
be  aware  of  the  agreement  they  enter  upon.  I  am  alluding  particularly  to 
the  young  men  who  join  under  the  May  Warrant  of  1878.  In  order  not  to 
occupy  too  much  space,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  question  of  pay,  merely 
stating  that  we  have  nearly  all  the  grievances  of  the  older  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  with  a  few  special  ones  of  our  own. 

An  intending  candidate,  on  referring  to  the  Warrant  for  1878,  finds, 
amongst  other  things,  that  he  will  have  a  year,  and  allowances  ;  which, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  such  as  living  out  of  barracks,  amount  to 
about  ;^i45  more, — altogether  about  ;{^395  a  year.  Now  this  is  not  a  bad 
bait,  and  is  now  and  then  swallowed  by  unsuspecting  youths.  In  about  a 
year’s  time  it  gradually  dawns  on  them,  that  although  on  paper  they  are  to 
receive  a  fair  amount  of  pay,  it  is  not  so  in  reality. 

The  new  scale  of  pay  only  applies  to  England  ;  for  soon  after  the  issue  of 
the  said  Warrant,  a  quiet  little  G.G.O.  (G.G.O.  No.  912,  dated  nth  Novem¬ 
ber,  1879)  came  out  in  India  (with  the  sanction  of  the  home  Government), 
which  put  the  new  men  on  the  same  footing,  as  far  as  pay  is  concerned,  with 
the  old  ones  who  joined  before  the  Warrant  was  promulgated. 

A  veterinary  surgeon  under  the  old  rule  receives  182  los.  a  year,  and 
allowances,  and  in  India  he  gets  377.87  rupees  a  month,  and  no  allowances. 
Under  the  Warrant,  candidates  are  offered  and  allowances  in  England, 
but  they  are  still  only  paid  377.87  rupees  in  India.  Now  if  ^182  los.  a  year 
are  equivalent  to  377.87  rupees  in  India,  a  year  cannot  be  equivalent 

to  377.87  rupees  a  month. 

The  scheme  almost  seems  to  have  been  floated  to  provide  India  with 
veterinary  surgeons  at  a  cheap  rate.  In  proof  of  this,  let  me  refer  you  to 
the  army  list,  where  you  will  see  that  out  of  twenty-three  veterinary  surgeons 
who  reckoned  upon  drawing  ;^2  5o  a  year,  there  are  twenty  who  are  drawing 
the  equivalent  to  jos.  only.  I  write  not  so  much  to  expose  a  palpable 

wrong,  as  to  incite  intending  candidates  to  inquire  .minutely  into  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  service,  and  wrongs  and  grievances  of  the  department,  before  coming 
forward.  They  will  find  very  ample  food  for  reflection.  I  am  persuaded 
that  young  gentlemen  are  seduced  by  the  English  pay  and  allowances,  and 
look  no  further.  Now  the  English  pay  has  very  little  to  do  with  them, 
because,  with  the  exception  of  a  lucky  few,  they  will  pass  the  greater  part  of 
their  ten  years’  service  in  India.  I  hear  rumours  of  a  committee  to  investi- 
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gate  our  affairs ;  the  result  will  be  a  fresh  Warrant,  of  course,  but  candidates 
should  be  careful,  and  study  it  well  before  throwing  themselves  at  the 
Government ;  and  above  all  things,  let  them  watch  for  quiet  little  G.G.O.’s 
in  about  a  year’s  time,  from  India.  “  Sack  of  Nails.” 


THE  VALUE  OF  APPRENTICESHIP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — With  your  permission  I  beg  to  offer  a  short  reply  to  the  letters  on 
this  subject  which  appeared  in  last  month’s  Journal.  Most  of  the  eight  or 
nine  pages  they  occupy  are  taken  up  with  arguments  and  assertions  to  prove 
the  value  of  manipulative  dexterity,  the  importance  of  possessing  a  knowledge 
of  the  general  management  of  animals,  and  the  desirability  of  cultivating 
business  habits  and  tact. 

Now,  no  one  has  said  a  word  against  any  of  these  valuable  acquirements. 
For  my  part,  I  should  not  object  if  ^e  could  arrange  that  all  our  members 
should  possess  common-sense,  a  good  education,  and  a  small  independent 
income.  These  things  would  add  to  our  social  status,  and  be  very  nice  and 
comfortable.  Attempting  to  enforce  the  possession  of  them  by  candidates 
for  the  diploma,  would  be  just  about  as  Utopian  as  imagining  that  the  other 
things  my  friends  so  highly  value  can  be  arrived  at  by  an  apprenticeship. 

Manipulative  dexterity  can  be  obtained  at  college  during  the  years  of 
studentship,  certainly,  better  than  by  twelve  months  spent  with  a  practitioner. 
Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  manipulative  dexterity  than  careful  dissection, 
i,e.^  if  surgery  be  our  field  of  action.  My  experience  is,  that  careful  dissection 
is  distasteful  to  the  average  apprentice,  who  is  always  impatient  to  get  on  to 
something  “  more  practical.” 

A  knowledge  of  the  general  habits  and  management  of  animals  is  most  de¬ 
sirable,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  this  is  obtainable  by  one  year’s  pupilage. 
It  may  be  that  occasionally  a  man  utterly  ignorant  of  these  things,  enters  the 
colleges ;  so  much  the  worse  for  him.  If  such  a  one  be  clever  enough  to  deceive 
the  examiners  and  get  a  diploma,  I  fancy  he  will  find  it  still  easier  to  deceive 
the  public.  Some  of  my  friends  think  not.  Then  let  them  be  logical,  and 
propose  that  half  a  dozen  of  the  public,  who  are  so  acute,  be  called  to  assist 
the  examiners.  For  my  part,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  examining 
board,  and  do  not  believe  it  grants  ‘‘  diplomas  to  men  without  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  their  ability.” 

Business  habits  and  tact — most  valuable  traits — are  utterly  outside  the 
province  of  the  body  corporate,  and  cannot  therefore  be  admitted  as  having 
any  weight  in  this  discussion.  There  are  men  in  the  profession  who  trust  to 
these  auxiliaries  quite  as  much  as  to  their  professional  skill ;  and  there  are  others 
who  possess  professional  skill,  yet  are  utterly  wanting  in  these  useful  traits. 
They  both  fill  a  place  in  the  world,  and  are  rewarded  according  to  their — 
well,  say  merits.  To  a  statement  of  mine  that  “a  student  fresh  from  college 
might  have  imbibed  theoretical  fallacies  which  he  was  able  to  correct  by 
careful  observation,  by  the  test  of  experience,”  one  of  your  correspondents 
asks,  “  At  whose  expense  ?  ”  and  replies,  “  Firstly,  at  the  expense  of  our 
profession  ;  secondly,  that  of  the  practitioner  himself ;  thirdly,  his  patient ; 
and  fourthly,  frequently  his  client’s  purse.”  Now,  this  proves  a  little  too 
much.  It  is  equally  applicable  to  all  practitioners,  and  to  every  man  during 
his  whole  career. 

Every  man  whose  practice  is  of  any  value  to  others  beside  himself,  corrects 
his  opinions  by  observation  year  by  year,  and  thus  gradually'  attains  nearer 
perfection  ;  but  the  oldest  and  best  never  reach  the  goal,  and  are  not  ashamed 
to  confess  that  their  practice  has  often  been  at  the  expense  of  the  client  and 
the  patient.  Mr.  Banham  would  have  us  believe  that  the  apprentice,  when 
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he  leaves  college,  has  corrected  all  his  fallacies  and  has  nothing  more  to 
learn.  Rashness  is  mistaken  for  confidence,  and  incapacity  to  learn  for 
wisdom.  That  man  is  held  up  to  admiration  who  sees  no  errors  and  corrects 
no  opinions,  and  whose  practice — even  when  at  the  expense  of  the  patient — is 
so  cleverly  done  as  never  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  practitioner.  Experi¬ 
ence  gained,  as  it  only  can  be  gained,  by  years  of  practice,  Mr.  Banham 
wishes  to  obviate,  as  does  Mr.  Fleming,  by  one  year’s  pupilage.  The  idea  is 
simply  preposterous. 

Some  of  the  arguments  set  forth  in  favour  of  an  apprenticeship  before 
going  to  college  are  very  singular ;  for  instance — “  That  the  knowledge  so 
acquired  will  prevent  a  man  from  being  disheartened  by  the  ridicule  of  those 
who  have  been  more  fortunate  in  obtaining  such  instruction  previous  to  their 
entering  college.”  Surely,  if  this  shows  anything,  it  shows  that  “  the  more 
fortunate  ”  ones  are  puffed  up  with  vanity  and  guilty  of  impertinence.  At 
any  rate,  it  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  a  reason  for  corporate  interference. 
Another  modest  assumption  in  favour  of  apprenticeship  is  “  that  it  saves  the 
teacher  time  and  trouble  in  pointing  out  small  details.”  What  a  curious 
teacher  he  would  be  who  omitted  all  small  details  in  the  charitable  hope  that 
his  class  had  already  mastered  them  !  Let  the  teachers  speak  for  themselves, 
and  tell  us  of  the  apprentices  who  have  saved  them  time  and  trouble.  Is 
there  a  man,  save  Mr.  P^earnley,  that  ever  attempted  to  teach  students,  who 
will  say  he  preferred  to  lecture  to  a  class  that  had  seen  practice  ? 

And  now,  sir,  having  attempted  to  clear  the  ground  a  little,  let  me  repeat 
that  there  is  really  only  one  point  of  difference  between  those  who  desire  an 
apprenticeship  and  those  who  do  not,  i.e.^  whether  a  man  should  go  to  coL 
lege  first,  or  go  to  practice  first ;  in  other  words,  whether  he  should  be 
taught  to  think  and  then  act,  or  whether  he  should  be  allowed  to  act  without 
thinking. 

Even  allowing  that  a  voluntary  pupilage  of  two  or  three  years,  as  now 
undergone,  is  beneficial,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  compulsory  one  of 
twelve  months  will  do  any  good.  I  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  learnt  in  private  practice  in  that  time  which  cannot  be 
easily  learnt  at  any  of  our  schools — nothing,  I  mean,  which  the  body  corporate 
has  any  right  to  take  cognizance  of.  When  a  compulsory  apprenticeship  is 
required,  and  it  is  trumpeted  about  that  this  is  a  safeguard  against  ignorance, 
a  guarantee  of  fitness  to  practice,  and  that  its  possessor  has  no  false  theories 
to  correct,  or  nothing  more  to  learn — when  all  this  is  promised  as  the  result 
of  one  year’s  pupilage  with  any  M.R.C.V.S.,  I  cannot  but  repeat  that  it  is  a 
deception  and  a  snare.  Yours  obediently, 

Down  Street,  W.  William  Hunting. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  pupilage  Bye-law  being 
carried  through  during  your  Presidency,  and  I  only  wish  the  time  had  been 
fixed  at  two  years  instead  of  one. 

Anything  that  I  could  write  in  favour  of  so  important  a  benefit  to  the 
profession  and  the  public,  would  be  a  waste  of  your  space  after  the  exhaustive 
letters  from  Messrs.  Ward,  Sheather,  Fearnley,  and  “  G.  A.  B.,”  for  the  prac¬ 
titioners  ;  but  the  “  confession  ”  of  Professor  Walley,  when  the  subject  was 
debated,  calls  for  a  few  remarks. 

The  Professor  is  reported  to  have  said  that  “  the  four  and  a  half  years’ 
practice  he  had  had  before  he  went  to  College,  was  looked  upon  by  him  as 
lost  time,  as  he  had  to  unlearn  all  he  had  learned.” 

Now  I  happen  to  know  that  one  of  the  practices  he  saw  was  a  very  extensive 
one,  and  his  principal  was  known  as  a  first-rate  man  in  his  profession  ;  and  I 
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cannot  quietly  see  the  memory  of  such  an  esteemed  brother-practitioner 
slurred  by  the  hint  of  a  pupil,  that  he  taught  his  pupils  nothing.  Unhappily, 
he  is  now  unable  to  answer  the  charge  himself,  as  he  died  a  few  years  ago. 
Whether  either  of  his  sons  will  comment  on  the  Professor’s  statement,  I  do 
not  know  ;  but  as  one  who  knew  him  well,  I  presume  to  act  independently, 
and  give  my  opinion  that  it  was  the  Professor’s  fault,  not  that  of  his  prin¬ 
cipal,  if  he  learned  nothing  worth  remembering  while  with  him.  I  know 
that  it  is  the  custom  of  professors  in  all  sciences  to  talk  about  their  students 
having  to  unlearn  “  so  much,”  but  Professor  Walley  goes  further  than  that, 
and  says  he  had  to  “  unlearn  all  he  had  learned.” 

I  could  almost  fill  a  number  of  this  Journal  with  anecdotes  of  the  utter 
want  of  practical  knowledge  so  many  M.R.C.V.S.  have  shown  during  the  many 
years  I  have  had  experience  of  them  as  “  assistants,”  but  will  not  trespass 
on  your  space  and  time  more  than  to  relate  the  following  fact.  One  member, 
who  passed  in  1878,  came  to  me  strongly  recommended  by  a  professor,  and 
on  my  old  hack  being  saddled  for  him  to  ride,  he  did  not  know  which  side 
to  mount,  neither  did  he  know  on  which  side  to  dismount !  I  need  hardly 
say  he  did  not  ride  or  drive  far  for  me,  when  I  had  seen  that  proof  of  his 
practical  knowledge.  He  would  have  disgraced  my  practice  quickly. 

Yours  truly, 

November  1880.  “  1853.” 

P.S. — I  enclose  my  card  and  address. 


O 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — In  the  published  reports  of  two  meetings  of  the  profession  recently 
held — viz.,  that  of  the  North  of  England  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 
and  that  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons — 
remarks  of  mine  in  reference  to  the  training  of  veterinary  students  are 
reported,  which,  without  a  little  explanation,  may  by  some  be  taken  in  a  light 
other  than  that  which  I  intended  ;  and,  in  passing,  I  would  observe  that  I 
think  in  all  reports  of  discussions  of  this  kind  there  should  be  no  curtailing, 
of  the  statements  made  by  those  who  take  part  in  them,  a  such  as  proceeding 
is  apt  to  lead  to  wrong  inferences.  At  the  first  meeting  above  mentioned, 
I  am  reported  to  have  said  that  “  as  a  rule^  the  sons  of  veterinary  surgeons 
and  practical  men  make  the  worst  students.”  Now,  I  am  not  conscious  of 
having  made  such  a  sweeping  statement ;  certainly  my  intention  was  to  assert 
that  “  very  frequently  instead  of  as  a  rule^  the  sons  of  veterinary  surgeons,” 
etc.,  and  at  the  Council  meeting  I  distinctly  said,  “  I  had  seen  four  and  a 
half  years’  practice  before  entering  college,  and  when  I  became  a  student  I 
felt  I  had  to  a  large  extent  commenced  the  wrong  way,  and  that  I  had  much 
to  unlearn.”  The  expression  attributed  to  me  in  the  report,  would,  if  it  were 
literally  true,  have  been  a  poor  compliment  to  my  preceptors,  for  whose 
instructions  I  have  much  to  be  thankful  in  my  professional  career,  and  the 
value  of  which  I  have  ungrudgingly  acknowledged  elsewhere. 

In  discussing  the  matter  of  veterinary  education,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  are  several  points  of  view  from  which  to  look  at  the  question,  viz., 
that  of  the  town  practitioner,  the  country  practitioner,  the  teacher,  and  the 
teacher  and  practitioner  combined  ;  of  these  several  individuals,  I  think  it 
will  be  conceded  that  the  latter  has  the  best  opportunities  of  obtaining  data 
upon  which  to  base  valuable  conclusions. 

What,  in  each  of  the  discussions  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  wished  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  profession  was,  that  in  my  opinion,  founded  on  a  large  and 
varied  experience,  2^  prolonged  period  of  pupilage  prior  to  entering  college 
is  a  disadvantage  to  students,  and  in  the  following  ways :  First,  a  student 
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who  has  been  engaged  several  years  in  practice  does  not,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  settle  down  kindly  to  the  study  of  technical  subjects  ;  Secondly, 
he  frequently  imbibes  ideas  with  reference  to  disease  which  are  at  variance 
with  scientific  pathological  teaching  ;  Thirdly,  after  a  prolonged  period  of 
activity  in  his  profession,  the  sedentary  life  of  a  student  acts  injuriously — 
temporarily,  and  sometimes  permanently — upon  his  health  ;  Fourthly,  during 
a  three  or  four  years’  pupilage,  he  will  have  spent  a  sum,  in  many  cases,  of 
;^3oo  or;!^4oo,  add  to  this  £yzoo  or  ^250  for  college  expenses,  and  very  fre¬ 
quently  another  ^300  or  400  to  start  him  in  practice,  and  he  has  spent  a 
little  fortune  before  he  has  had  a  chance  of  earning  one  penny.  And  further, 
after  all  this  expenditure,  he  finds  that  the  parliament  of  his  profession  is 
powerless  to  prevent  his  own  groom — whose  education  has  not  cost  him  a 
farthing — from  actively  opposing  him,  or  adopting  the  title  to  which  he  alone 
has  any  moral — not  legal — right.  I  conscientiously  and  earnestly  urge  upon 
my  professional  brethren  the  advisability  of  allowing  their  protdges  to  inter¬ 
mit  the  practical  with  the  theoretical ;  if  they  think  it  best  that  they  should 
have  a  pupilage  first,  let  it  be  only  for  a  period  of  a  few  months — six  or  eight 
— then  have  a  session  at  college,  and  pass  the  three  subjects  of  the  first  ex¬ 
amination,  followed  by  a  few  months’  practice,  and  after  the  second  examina¬ 
tion  a  still  longer  period  of  practice.  By  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  this  kind, 
students  would  not  look  upon  study  as  a  bore  ;  they  would  be  trained  to  habits 
of  study  and  of  scientific  observation,  their  practical  education  would  be  en¬ 
lightened  by  the  teachings  of  science,  and  they  would  get  more  out  of  one 
case  th5n  they  otherwise  would  out ’of  twenty.  Furthermore,  in  the  course 
of  time  a  body  of  men  would  be  raised  up,  calculated  to  improve  the  position 
of  our  noble  and  beloved  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  scientific  in¬ 
quiries  into  veterinary  pathology  would  not  be  handed  over  to  the  human 
pathologists,  and  the  animal  creation  would  be  the  first  to  benefit  by  the 
system. 

If  the  general  body  of  the  profession  were  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of 
the  schools,  this  matter  would  wear  a  different  aspect ;  but  that  such  har¬ 
mony  does  not  exist,  is  proved  by  remarks  often  made  in  communications 
to  the  journals,  as  to  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  taught  in  the  schools,  and  still 
more  forcibly  by  the-  fact  that  the  uses  of  such  adjurants  to  practice  as  the 
subcutaneous  injection  of  drugs,  the  administration  of  chloroform,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  ecraseur,  etc.,  are  frequently  discussed  at  association  meet¬ 
ings  as  if  they  were  matters  new  and  rare,  instead  of  growing  grey  with  the 
hoar  of  age. 

I  might  say  much  more  on  this  subject,  but  I  think  I  have  said  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  views  I  hold  upon  it,  and  as  I  have  freely  given,  so  I  hope  I 
shall  receive.  I  am  yours  obediently, 

Thomas  Walley. 


MAGISTRATES’  JUSTICE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — The  case  of  cruelty  heard  at  Marlborough  Street  Police 
Court,  and  reported  in  The  Standard  of  the  20th  October,  and  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  Journal  for  this  month,  entitled  “The  Magistrate  and  the  Veterinary 
Surgeon,”  possesses  some  interest  to  the  veterinary  profession,  as  it  points 
out  the  manner  in  which  magistrates  abuse  their  position  and  go  out  of  their 
way  to  vilify  a  professional  man  on  subjects  of  which  they  have  not  the 
slightest  knowledge. 

There  is  no  need  to  analyse  the  report,  as  it  is  fairly  correct ;  but  the  very 
important  piece  of  rebutting  evidence  is  left  out :  whether  the  animal  was, 
or  was  not,  fit  to  do  the  work  to  which  he  was  put.  The  history  of  the  case  is  as 
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follows  : — An  aged  bay  gelding,  in  very  good  condition,  not  particularly  fat, 
was  attacked  with  Laminitis  about  the  ist  of  September,  and  was  laid  by 
three  weeks,  and  eventually  recovered  ;  but  the  application  of  cold  water  to 
the  feet  and  legs  brought  on  an  old  attack  of  Rheumatism,  which  caused 
him  to  be  rested  another  week  ;  this,  by  the  application  of  hot  fomentation 
and  stirnulating  liniment,  soon  subsided,  leaving  an  enlargement  of  the  knee 
and  a  slight  deposit  of  bone.  He  being  very  fresh  and  gay,  and  kicking  the 
stable  down,  I  was  asked  to  allow  him  to  walk  a  distance  of  three  miles,  and 
rather  favoured  the  idea.  Accordingly,  on  the  ist  of  October,  a  period  of 
thirty-one  days  since  the  animal  had  left  the  stable,  he  was  sent  out  in  a  cart 
laden  with  Uibs^  one  eighteen-gallon  cask,  three  yeast  firkins,  and  performed 
his  task  very  well,  prancing  and  kicking  the  whole  way. 

The  officer  has  stated  that  the  horse  was  full  of  inflammation  ;  but  those 
veterinary  surgeons  who  have  had  any  experience  with  these  gentlemen, 
know  how  far  their  word  is  to  be  taken,  and  what  value  to  put  on  their 
statements. 

Knowing  that  my  brethren  will  fairly  weigh  my  conduct  in  doing  my  duty 
to  my  client,  it  is  in  their  hands  that  I  can  safely  leave  it  for  judgment,  and 
in  the  meantime  I  remain,  very  sincerely  yours, 

William  Mole,  M.R.C.V.S. 

138,  Rodney  Road,  Walworth,  S.E. 


SQAP  AND  WATER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — Your  correspondents  “Hygeia”  and  “Sanitas”  appear  to  be  very 
well  versed  on  the  soap-and-water  question  ;  but  I  think  a  great  number 
of  their  remarks  are  wholly  uncalled  for.  In  all  colleges  or  teaching-schools, 
and  at  all  times,  there  is  room  for  reform,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  usually 
takes  the  initiative  one  of  cleanliness,  and  thus,  as  your  correspondents  would 
have  us  believe,  render  itself  peculiarly  adapted  to  veterinary  students. 
Black  sheep,  we  all  know,  are  to  be  found  in  every  flock,  and  so  you  will  meet 
with  an  occasional  dirty  student.  “  Sanitas  ”  seems  particularly  hard  upon 
Scotch  students — why,  I  cannot  say ;  mayhap  he  has  some  interest  at  stake  in 
the  matter,  and  probably  is  a  sleeping  partner  in  the  famous  company  who 
at  present  so  freely  advocate  the  use  of  “  Sanitas”  soap.  I  hope  otherwise, 
and  may  say  that  I  have  seen  students  from  all  our  colleges,  and  fail  to  see 
but  what  they  are  a  creditboth  to  their  profession  and  to  themselves  as  regards 
cleanliness.  A  student’s  task,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  a  clean  one, 
taking  it  altogether,  and  dissecting,  hospital-work,  inspection  of  cattle,  etc., 
are  very  far  from  leaving  us  so  delicate  as  “  Sanitas  ”  would  wish. 

The  prospectuses  of  our  different  colleges  express  a  wish  07ily^  that 
students  will  appear  in  a  presentable  manner — they  do  not  compel  them  to 
do  so.  Hence  the  wish  of  your  correspondent,  that  the  principals  should 
insist  upon  cleanliness,  falls  to  the  ground.  As  the  veterinary  colleges 
possess  a  rivalry  in  teaching,  so  I  believe  they  do  in  the  laws  of  “  Hygeine,” 
and  I  trust  that  the  exaggerated  remarks  made  so  pointedly  at  us  will  excite 
the  interest  of  the  diftere^it  principals,  who  alone  can  speak  as  to  their 
veracity.  Yours  obediently, 

Novemberi2th,  1880.  “ Auld  Reekie.”- 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Sir, — “  An  Injured  Student  ”  has  rather  mistaken  the  scope  of  my  letter 
advocating  cleanliness,  which  spoke  generally,  and  did  not  refer  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  school.  It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  learn  from  him  that  no  student 
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of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  can  be  accused  of  neglecting  the  use  of 
soap  and  water.  My  letter  never  meant  to  advocate  that  students  should  be 
afraid  of  dirtying  their  hands  when  necessary ;  my  complaint  is  made  of 
those  who,  when  the  dirty  work  is  over,  do  not  make  use  of  those  very  cheap 
yet  most  valuable  commodities,  soap  and  water,  and  of  those  who,  from  a 
miserable  and  mistaken  economy,  display  dirty  linen.  “  In  order  to  meet 
‘  Hygeia’s  ’  view  ”  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  any  special  establishment  in 
the  colleges.  All  that  is  there  necessary  is  a  supply  of  soap,  water,  and  a 
few  towels,  which  could  be  provided  from  the  college  funds,  or  by  a  trifling 
subscription  from  each  student,  so  that  respectability  of  appearance  may  be 
insured.  I  feel  confident  that  “An  Injured  Student”  would  be  the  last  to 
defend  that  of  which  I  complain,  and  I  gather  from  the  indignant  tone  of  his 
letter  that  he  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  vigilant 
allies  of  Your  hopeful  servant, 

*•  Hygeia.” 


JEYES’  PERFECT  PURIFIER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  often  been  at  a  loss  for  an  efficient,  clean,  safe,  and 
cheap  dressing  in  skin  diseases  of  the  horse,  cattle,  and  dog,  especially  the 
latter,  and  a  dressing  that  will  mix  readily  with  water.  I  think  “  Jeyes’  Per¬ 
fect  Purifier’’  will  answer  all  these  qualities;  I  have  been  using  it  lately,  and 
am  very  pleased  with  it.  Thinking  other  veterinarians  may  have  felt  this 
want,  I  have  ventured  to  send  this,  if  you  think  it  worthy  a  place  in  your 
valuable  Journal. 

I  have  also  found  the  preparation  very  useful  as  a  dressing  for  unhealthy 
wounds,  “  Thrush,”  and  “  Canker,”  and  as  a  disinfectant  for  drains,  stable 
floors,  etc.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Cavalry  Barracks,  York.  John  T.  Dibeen,  A.V.D. 

Noveinber  iith. 


CYSTIC  CALCULI. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — While  reading  your  interesting  article  on  the  expulsion  of  a 
cystic  calculus,  I  was  reminded  of  an  instance  of  a  pony  gelding,  which  was 
suffering  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  expel  one.  The  patient  presented 
all  the  symptoms  of  cystic  obstruction  ;  continual  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
micturate,  pawing  of  the  fore  feet,  occasionally  looking  back  at  himself,  the 
perspiration  rolling  off,  and  he  was  groaning  with  agony.  The  cause  was 
not  far  to  seek,  as  on  examination  I  found  a  calculus  imbedded  in  the 
urethra,  about  three  inches  below  the  ischial  arch,  and  which  entirely  closed 
the  canal.  Above  the  obstruction,  the  urethra  was  dilated  to  its  utmost 
extent  by  the  accumulation  of  urine.  I  at  once  cast  the  patient,  and 
removed  the  calculus,  which  was  firmly  imbedded  by  its  rough  surface  in  the 
mucous  membrane  ;  it  was  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg.  As  this  instance 
occurred  some  years  ago,  I  am  unable  to  give  you  a  more  detailed  account. 
Within  two  months  of  that  time  the  patient  unsuccessfully  tried  to  expel 
another  of  a  similar  size,  which  was  also  removed  by  an  incision  through  the 
perineum.  Would  you  not  call  this  an  instance  of  a  calculus  being  expelled, 
or,  at  least,  of  an  animal  trying  to  expel  one,  after  it  had  attained  a  certain 
size  ?  Believe  me.  Yours  truly, 

G.  Digby  Whitfield,  M.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D. 

Richmond,  Yorkshire,  November  i']th. 


Cojnmenfs, 
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THE  FITZWYGRAM  TESTIMONIAL. 

{The  following  Ciixular  has  been  forwarded^  with  the  request  that  it  appear  in 

the  Journal.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  my  circular  respecting  the  above  Testimonial,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  a  large  number  of  the  members  of 
the  profession  have  cheerfully  responded  to  the  appeal.  About  ^240  have 
been  subscribed  and  deposited  in  the  bank.  The  Committee,  however,  are 
about  ^180  short  of  the  amount  required,  and  I  am,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  respectfully  inviting  you  to  kindly  join  in  carrying  out  the  object 
we  have  in  view,  viz,,  of  presenting  Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram, 
Bart.,  with  his  portrait,  a  duplicate  of  which  is  to  be  hung  in  the  Council-room 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  members  of  the  profession  must  not  forget  the  strong  claims  that  Sir 
Frederick  has  upon  them,  and  I  trust  they  will  feel  a  pleasure  in  showing  that 
they  fully  appreciate  his  great  services. 

Will  you  kindly  forward  the  amount  you  are  disposed  to  subscribe  as 
early  as  convenient  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Henry  Joseph  Cartwrisrht, 
Wolverhampton.  / 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  most  truly, 

Thomas  Greaves,  Hon.  Sec. 

Knott  Mill,  Manchester. 

Hfov.  10th,  1880. 


COMMENTS. 

We  learn  from  the  Dublin  press  that  a  memorial  is  in  course  of  signature,  for 
presentation  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  praying  for  the  establishment  of 
a  veterinary  college  in  that  country— at  the  expense  of  the  three  kingdoms,  of 
course.  From  the  tone  of  the  journals,  it  would  appear  that  the  college  is  to  be 
not  only  an  educational,  but  a  licensing  establishment.  In  pressing  this  claim, 
the  editors  do  not  appear  to  be  particularly  well  informed  as  to  the  subject  of 
veterinary  education  and  the  guarantees  for  the  efficiency  ot  veterinary  surgeons. 
One  paper,  the  Freeman  s  Journal.,  asserts  that  “  there  are  at  present  four 
veterinary  colleges  in  the  United  Kingdom — two  in  London,  oneva  Edinburgh,  and 
one  in  Glasgow.  The  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  London,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  only  one  empowered  to  grant  a  diploma — the  others  are  merely  affiliated 
colleges.  Every  one  wishing  to  become  a  qualified  ‘  vet.’  must  go  through  the 
prescribed  course  in  one  of  these  colleges,  and  then  go  up  to  London  for  his 
diploma’ f!)  It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  Royal  College  is  always  misrepre¬ 
sented  by  those  who  wish  to  obtain  some  favour  from  Government  with 
regard  to  charters  or  schools.  We  hope  the  Irish  people  m.ay  obtain  Government 
aid  in  founding  a  veterinary  school — they  appear  to  think  it  should  be  established 
and  maintained  by  Government ;  if  they  are  successful  they  will  be  most  fortunate 
indeed,  as  Government  has  left  the  schools  to  shift  for  themselves  as  subscription 
or  private  speculations.  If  the  school  is  to  be  a  licensing  as  well  as  a  teaching 
institution,  the  sister  island  will  be  better  without  it.  The  Daily  Express  scores 
a  point  in  remarking  that  if  Scotland  has  three  schools,  surely  Ireland  should 
have  one,  seeing  that  .she  has  to  depend  more  upon  her  animal  production,  in 
which  she  is  richer.  We  confess  we  are  averse  to  the  multiplication  of  schools 
which  have  to  fight  for  meagre  existence,  and  if  Ireland  must  have  a  college, 
surely  Scotland  could  spare  her  one. 

A  Correspondent  in  the  Lake  District  sends  a  card  which  was  given  him  by  a  man 
in  a  spring  cart,  who  was  trivelling  through  the  cruntry  selling  veterinary 
medicines.  The  card  is  an  advertisement  issued  by  a  F.V.M.A.L.,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  who  presides  over  a  Royal 
Hospital  for  Animals,  under  distinguished  patronage,  in  London.  This  hospital 
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has  a  number  of  consulting  surgeries  in  different  parts,  and  the  card  is  presented 
by  a  person  of  the  same  name  as  the  F.V.M.A.L,,  M.R.C.V.  S.,  and  who  lives 
at  Bateman  Tenement,  Burneside,  Kendal.  On  the  other  side  of  the  card  is  a 
list  of  the  ordinary  quack  medicines,  with  the  usual  slangy  terms  for  the 
diseases  they  are  intended  to  cure,  and  the  charges.  Nothing  can  be  more  dis¬ 
creditable  than  this  mountebank  method  of  pursuing  a  profession,  and  if  some 
of  our  members  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  resort  to  it,  they  might  at  least 
spare  the  reputation  of  their  College  and  the  feelings  of  their  colleagues  by 
omitting  the  letters  after  their  name. 


A  Newspaper  cutting  from  the  Galloway  Advertiserh.^.%  also  been  forwarded,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  category  as  the  Cheap-jack  card  referred  to.  It  is  an 
advertisement  inserted  by  a  graduate  of  1880,  who  practises  in  Stranraer. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Apropos. — i.  The  sum  named  will  cover  expenses  on  joining  the  army;  2.  Not  yet; 
3.  Etiquette  certainly  requires  this  behaviour  towards  colleagues  in  the  same 
town. 

Canine  Madness. — Fleming’s  Rabies  and  Hydrophobia  is  the  only  complete  mono¬ 
graph  on  the  malady  in  at  least  the  English  language. 

Pferd. — The  papers  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Horse’s  Foot,  by  Mr. 
Fleming,  have  not  been  published  in  pamphlet  form.  The  best  German  work 
on  animal  parasites  is  Zurn’s  “  Schmarotzer,”  published  at  Weimar  in  1872. 


Communications,  Books,  Journals,  etc.,  Received. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  J.  Nunn,  R.A.,  Punjab;  E.  Wooler, 
Darlington ;  W.  Mole,  London ;  J.  T.  Duncan,  Ontario  ;  J.  MacQueen,  Glas¬ 
gow  ;  “Sack  of  Nails  ”  ;  ‘‘1853”;  J.  McCall,  Glasgow;  “G.  A.  B.”  ;  W. 
Fream,  London  ;.T.  Walley,  Edinburgh  ;  J.  McFadyean,  Edinburgh;  “  Hygeia 
J.  T.  Dibbin,  Army  Veterinary  Department  ;  W.  H.  Jones,  Edinburgh  ;  C.  G. 
H.  Reilly,  7th  Dragoon  Guards,  Aldershot ;  J.  MacKinder,  Peterborough ; 
W.  Hunting,  London  ;  C.  Whitworth,  London  ;  F.  Smith,  12th  Lancers,  India ; 
G.  D.  Whitfield,  A.V.D. ;  J.  H.  Steel,  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London  ; 
“Apropos”;  “Canine  Madness;”  H.  Olver,  Tamworth ;  “Esse  Guam 
Videri”;  “Pferd.” 


Books  and  Pamppilets  :  Bulletin  de  la  Sodete  Centrale  de  Med.  Veterinaire ;  L. 
Borny  Der  Mais  als  Futtermittel ;  M.  E.  Decroix,  Etudes  sur  la  Ferrure  a  Glace  ; 
/•  Huguesy  La  Vetdinaire  en  Belgique;  Bulletin  de  la  Socide  Centrale  de 
Medecine  Vetdinaire  ;  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Med.  Vddinaire  Pratique  ;  L. 
Hoffmatty  Thier-Psychologie. 


Journals,  etc.  :  E Echo  Velennalre ;  WocJiensfhrift  fiir  Thierheilkunde ;  Oester- 
reichy  Vierteljahi'.  fur  Wissenschaftliche  Vetadnarkunde ;  Amencan  Veterinary 
Review  ;  Repertorlum  der  Thierheilkunde ;  Annales  de  Med,  Veterinaire  ;  Deutsche 
Zeitschrift  fur  Thiermedicin  ;  Recueil  de  Med,  Veterinaire  ;  American  Live  Stock 
Journal ;  Journal  de  Med.  Veterinaire  Pratique;  Archives  Veterinaire ;  Agri¬ 
cultural  Gazette;  Farmer  ;  Mark  Lane  Express  ;  Jotirnal  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  England;  Thierarzt ;  Journal  de  la  Societe  contre  V Abus  du 
Tabac ;  Lancet ;  Medical  Press  and  Circular;  Revue  Veterinaire ;  Journal  de 
Med,  Veterinaire  et  de  Zootechnie  ;  Livestock  Journal;  Field. 


Newspapers  :  Colman's  Rural  World ;  Montreal  Gazette ;  South  Australian 
Register;  Berwick  Advertiser;  Cork  Constitution ;  Scotsman  •,  York  Herald; 
Edinburgh  C our  ant ;  Berwick  Journal;  Freemards  Joitrnal ;  Dublin  Daily 
Express. 
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